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OII.VPTEn XV. WHAT 

^Ik. t’uosr's cross-examination •cHoifcod 
more iriitb rri')ru Veronica than she had 
inteiuh^d to J,ell, orjiliati she was aware slio 
luidtold. Rlic had meant, indeed, to ruirfatc 
ilu; main tacts ot‘ lier case as they were; 
„ hut at, the ?iarne I imo to proscilt them in sucdi 
ji a nianiK'rastogain her liearcr’s sympathies 
i| wholly for herscH'. Rho icouid not have 
.spoken to the j-aggede.st Jfizzavono without 


1. 


jj spoken 

!■ trying to make an citbet: only in dittcrent 
I case,-, shc! .adopted dilTerent means for the 
H al.lainnn.'nt of the .s.anio <Mid. 
tji Mr. Frost read her like a book. For 
■i] ^fr. Ifrost’s clear judgment was not dazzled 
<i hy tli(' glamour of her beauty. I£e was 
infitnatcdly in love with another woman. 
Jie thought Georgina far handsomer and 
more sliitdy than this girl. And how 
superbly intStterent she was to bis feel- 
irigs ! fie knew that Iftr heart was as hard 
as the nether millstone. But ho had taken 
1 the first downward step in liis life to win 
X her. , 

•’ When a man like Mr. Frost has dojje so 
much to gain any object, ho does not easily 
, , cease to prize it. Thai; would bo to ackuovv- 
lodgo his whole lifo a‘failure; and Mr. 
Frost bated failure, and, more (V^eply htill, 
k he hated the acknoi4ilodtjnu‘,nf. of fixilure. 

The iiatural .bias of his mind being to- 
' wards hard judgments, and his professional 
, experience having taught him to expect 
c evil, ho had at first been more than half in- 
^ dined to suspect Vei’onica of having known 
all along that Sir John was a married man, 
and of having been an accomplice in the 


commission of 

satisfied himself th.at shO had boon duped. 

“ But still I do not quite understand why 
h(! should have run that risk,” said Mr. 
If cost, thoughtfully. 

“ ITe ran no risk. His doctors had told 
him Miat ho could not live a month. And 
1—1 

“ You importuned liim, I suppose ?” 

” I did not importune Rir John. I never 
importuned him. And as to our mannage,' 
—he was bound by tho most solemn obliga¬ 
tions tif make me his wife.” 

“ Obligations which he never could have 
looked upon as binding, in tho least: since 
Im knew, although you did not, that his 
real wife was living. No, no; the ‘ solemn 
obligations’ had nothing to do with it.” ‘ 

“ But 1 had threatened to leave him, 
unless ho did me right and justice.” 

“ No doubt lie would nob iiavd liked that. 
His pride (to speak of no other fueling) | 
would have suffieod to make that painful 
to him. But, e.xeuse mo, that threat would 
scarcely have had any influence so long as '■ 
ho thought it a vain one !” 

“ It was not a vain threat; and ho knew 
it was not. I could have loft him, and I 
would have done so. I should liavo ap- 
pealod to my cousin. Prince Cesare, for as- 
sistanco and protection.” 

“ Aye, aye, thai, indeed! Jealousy, and 
resentment, and bitterness, and envy of the 
folks who wore going to live after he was 
dead! Yos : and then he socurod peace 
and (fuiotness for himself at tho last, and 
proventod your leaving him.” 

“ And he thought he was snai'iug me!” 
said Veronica, her breath coming quickly, 
and her splendid brows creasing themselves 
near together. “ He thought I was his dupe 
and his victim. He meant me to awaken to 
unspeakable shame and. misery after he was 
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liarlctti did not know Imt that the omis¬ 
sion *of sfinio i rifling precaution might 
frnpcril the possession of the property. 
Ho had a vague idea that the law was a 
ticklish and complicated rnachint?, some¬ 
thing like a conjurer's paraphernalia, in 
the handling of which groat nicety and 
cunning were required, lest by the touching- 
of a wrong spring, or the non-touching of a 
right one, tho instrument should go wrong, 
and produce ' r][uilo unexpected i-esults. 
lie really had faith in the justice of 
Veronica’s cause, and deemed tln'it it would 
bi! a crying shame to depiive her of the 
money that lie j)er,sisled in believing had 
bi'en bequeatlietl'io Jier. 

Rnt none tho more for that faith would 
1)0 have neglected any Avilc that tho wiliest 
liiwyer could have suggested Irf) him. 

Ulunt-fingerod Honesty will never pull 
(he yards of ribbon out of the conjurer’s 
Ik)x. That is not bluiit-lingorcd lIones(y’s 
business. 

The scTwant who answered the bell, was 
fold to send I’aul to l-he boudoir imme- 
diatesly. 

“ Wait for me an in.slant,” said Vci’onica 
•to Frost fuid Ihirlctti. “ 1~ I will come.” 

She took a lamp fi-oni the table, and 
wont into her dressing-room, shuttihg the 
door behind her. 

CIIAI'TKU XYl. TJIK WILL. 

On the toilot-tiiblo in tho dressing-room, 
stood a large dressing-case. It was open, 
so as to display osb-ntatiously its rich gold 
fittings and violet velvet lining. 

Veronica .selected one of the crystal 
I bottles it contiiined, and riirned its contents 
into a drinking goblet; but only a drop or 
two- dripped out. Tlie liquid it had con¬ 
tained was eau-de-cologne. She p(mred ii 
i little water into the goblet, and drank it 
otf; but tlicre was scarcely enough eau-de- 
cologiic to flavour the water. 

Impatiently she searched about, opening 
another case that stood near, and then 
shaking a wieker-cjovered flask that lay 
uncorked on a side table. It was (juite 
empl.y. 

After a minute’s liesitiition, she took up 
tbo lamp again, and hastened very noise¬ 
lessly through her bedroom, into d cor¬ 
ridor, and so to the dining-room. The large 
room was empty. The cloth was still 
spread. Tho plates, dishes, and glasses, 
wore ju.st as they had been left aftei- dinner 
on the preceding evening, when Veronica 
and Cosaro had dined teto-a-tete, before the 
making of Sir John’s will. The machine- 


likn rof^liirify of the hou.sehnld service 
liad.been tenihly intemiptcd since'Uien. 

' The air was close, and there was a faint 
sickening smell of fruit, and of the lees of 
stale wiiio in the room. 

Veronica peered about, holding her lamp 
up HO as to f.hrow its light here and there 
in the great shadowy space, and moving 
with a kind of stealthy hurry. On the 
sideboard stood a row of bottles and de¬ 
canters. She examined them one by one. 
They were mostly uncorked, and some were 
nearly empty. On fho ground beside the 
side'beard, was a large jdated ice-pail, and 
in it was a small bottle of ebampagne. 
She set down her lamp, knelt on the fioor 
and took out t’lo bottlc! all dripping li-om 
tlie molted ice. It was eoi-kcd, :ind she i 
had no means of opening it. For a mo- ' 
ment she listened intcjnfly, (.urning hei- 
head towards tho inairi door of tho saloon. 
I’liero w.as no..*!r,and to ho heard. I'heii ;dT 
at once she i osc, seized a f.ufnbler from (he 
table and broke off flu; uock of the bottle 
by striking it sharply across the rim of the 
ice-pail. The foaming wine poured out 
over the floor, and over her hands, and | 
some of it Inilf-filled the furubler. Slie i 
di’iink it desperately, as though it laid been i| 
some draught pu whicli her life depended, j! 
Then having tin-own the broken flask biiek n 
into the ice pjiil and i-eplaeed the fumbk-v } 
oil the table, sl!e laisLened back breath- ( 
Je.ssly to Jier dres.siug-rooni. ,i 

Her going and return had occupied hut |' 
a few minutes. In her coufusial haste she 
was hardly conscious how long it was since 
she had left the boudoir. lJut when she | 
re-eutcred it. Pa ul had only j ust made his ji.ji- | 
pearanco in presence of the two gentlemen. ! 

“ You have tho key of Sir John Gale's 
desk, Paul, have you not said Barlctti. 

“ Of the desk that, stands in his bed- ' 
chamber? Yes, Sigpor Principe.” 

“We wish to open it to take out tho | 
testament which your master road to us | 
last night, and which you sigiie^l.” \ 

Paul very quietly raised his left hand, i 
aiid^put the thumb and foreiinger of it into I 
his waistcoat pocket. Having done so ho 
made no. further, movement, but stood ^ 
loolang gi-avely and silently at Barlctti. | 

“ Well,*' said the latter, impatiently, 

“ where is tho key ?” 

“ It is here, illustri,ssimo,” said Panl, vei-y j 
respectfully, but still not attempting to pro¬ 
duce the key. 

Barlctti coloured with angilt. lie had 
never liked Paul, having derived a preju¬ 
dice against him from Veronica; and the 
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steady iion-compliancc of tlio man' was 

irn‘tatin{T. 

“ 1 thiuk you need a lesson, Signor 
Paolo Paoli,” said Bai'lctti, lianghtily; 
“ yon do not qnitc understand your posi- 
iioii in this household. 1 rccomineJid you 
to give up the key at once, and to refz’aiii 
from any attempt at insolence.” 

. “ lusolotice, Signor Principe !” exclaimed 
Paul, genuinely shocked at the accusation, 
“ Pardon, illustrissimo, T never v^asinsolcnt 
in my life. I know my duty to my supe¬ 
riors. .Bid ” 

“ Till' man ha.s some scruple, somo liesi- 
tafion, in giving up tho key; is that it y” 
asked Mr. Frost, who hu^ hoen watching 
• | both the inierlocutors atlr-ntivoly. 

I Yes, sir,” replied Paul immediately, in 
! I’higlish. “ 1 have a scruple. 1 humbly 
demand the pardon of Prince Cesare, but 
! you sei', sir, 1 iv^as always a. faithful do- 
i-.njestie of Sir John tlale^^ zX-ud Sir Jolin 
I (Jale left lift', as I may sayin* charge of 
many thing.s. Now, Prince Cesare de¬ 
mands to have my master’s will. Prince 
I CesaiH'.” (Paul made a deferenlf.il bow in 
Barletti’s direction I'very tiini' ho men¬ 
tioned his name) “ was doubtless a re¬ 
spected friend of my mastei'; but, nut a 
i brother, not a cousin, imt a nephew, not. 
.Miiy rehrtivu’at all, of my ntastor.” 

“No; tliat is quite'irui', Panl,” said Mr. 
!i Fro.st, gently nodding his head. 

“ Well (ben, sir; you ivc, lioiv' can I give 
nj) my master’s (estanu'nt to one who has 
no right—yon see, sir f’’ 

“Paid's new-born Jiieely of sernpulons 
honour would bo divertiug, if it were not 
impertinent,” said Veronica. Her eyes 
sparkled, her cheeks were flushed, lier face 
had lo.st its iliagged and woaiy lines. 

Paul did not look at her, but lie made a 
little ilepi'i'Cating gesture witli his head and 
I shouUUn's, ftud stood there with tho mild, 
melancholy obstiuaejf of a dumb beast. 

“ Pardon me,” ilr. Frost put in. “ Allow 
me one niomoiit! 1 must, say that I respect 
our fiiiyid Paul’s scriqiles. But, Paul, a 
proper and fit person to have posscssvm of 
Sir John Gale’s will is his widow; is it 
not ?” 

“ His—widow, sir ?” 

“ This lady, Lady Gale. It is on her 
behalf that wc wish to sec the will. You 
know' t he contents of it, do you not ?” 

“ Not altogether, sir. I was at tho other 
end of the hodcliaraber when iSir John was 
speaking hi miladiaud the Signor Principe, 

; and Sir John’s voice was very low; very 
low indeed, sir.” 


“ But yon had previously signed the will 
as a witness, I am told.” • 

“ Yes, sip, I was witness; hutTny master 
did not inform me what w'as in the will.” 

“ And was there no other witness but 
yourself f” 

“ There was yet another, sir. Sir Jolm 
did not like that any of liis own servants 
should be witness, so ho told me to get a 
loyal person to sign the testament. Sir 
John wished he should bo English, that 
other persoTi. So 1 found a man who had 
brought horses hero for a gentleman ; and 
this man ivas going back to England; and 
before he went, I asked him one evening 
t;o supper with me, amj then Sir JohA 
signed the testament., and I signed it, and 
tho other witness signed it. ’J'he man can 
bo found, sir. Sir Jolm m.ado him leave 
Ins name and address in my care, and 1 
ii.av'e them.” 

Eveiy word that Paul uttered, fed Vero¬ 
nica’s ri.sing indignation. . 

yarletli understood vei'y little of what 
w'.as being said ; hut ho watched Veronica’s 
Cnee, and n'flected it.s expression uncon- 
.seionsly. 

“Ha! Yes, yes: very systematic,” mut¬ 
tered Mr. Frost. Then he asked aloud, 
“ Hoji' long is this ago, Paul ?” 

“ About a fortnight ago, sir. The Signor 
Principe may veinoraber tho date. It, was 
tlirc'o days after the morning when 1 saw 
him and miladi in the Villa Iteale.” 

“ All!” ejaculated Mr. Frost. “ That's 
decisive. A fortnight ago. There inay, 
however, be a codicil added later.” 

Veronicsi’s mind was less impressed by 
this fact than by the other one admitted by 
Paul, that he had watched her and Barletti 
ill the Villa Roalc. 

•“Youhave tho audacity to confess-” 

slic broke out in high excitement. But Mr. 
hVost stopped her. 

“ Pray, ma.dam,” he said, gravely, “ do 
not let ns allow anger to enter into our dis¬ 
cussion of this matter.” 

There was a short silence. 

At length Paul said bluntly, addi-essing 
Mr. Frost: “ Were you a friend of my mas- 
ter’s, sir ? Hid you know him well 

“I am an English lawyer, Paul. My 
nanyj is Frost You may have lieard my 
name mentioned here. You have, eh ? 
Well, I am that same Mr. Fi'ost. I did 
not know Sir John Gale personally, but 
you may he sure that in allowing yom‘ 
master’s will to be inspected in my presence 
yon are running no risk of Mling in your 
duty.” 
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Paul looked somowliat re-assured, though 
ho sti^l liosifalcd. “ May I say one -word 
you, sir r” lie whispered. . • • 

Mr. J'’r().st stepped with him outside the 
door, wlii(;Ii Paul closed and held in his 
hand while he spoke. 

“ tSir,” stiid lie, “sho is not; his wife. 
You .see, I knew it all iilong, hut it was not 
for ine to interfere. How could 1 ? I am 
hut a domestic. But, the parents—tlio re¬ 
lations, 1 mean—of Sir John in England 
will know very well who has .a riglit to 
the property. J say nothing against miladi, 
hut the trutli is, tliat Sir John was angiy 
with her for .some time before lie died. 
Now why doe.s jphe want the will, sir? 
If there is atij lhiug left to her in it she 
will get it safely hy the law.” 

l^inl emphasised his speech hy a pro¬ 
longed and grave shaking of his head from 
.side to .side. 

“ Paul,” said Mr. Frost, after a momont’.s 
deliberation, “ miladi, as you call her, inna 
married to Sir Jolin Gale.” Then ho told 
him in a few words when and where the 


in Paul’s* well-regulated voice as he spoke, 
litt was so fond of lii.s hoys * in tho 
Piedmontese hills, that Sir .hjhn, from 
constant connection with them in his mind, 
had attracted some soft sentiments of Paul's 
to liis own share. And besides: under 
(ho little man’s grave imperturhability 
there w^as quite a feminine power of 
becoming attached to tJiat which needed 
him, in proportion as it was unattr;iotivo 
to the re.st of the w'orld. He had often 
told himself that if he were to leave Sir 
.lolin, the latter would iievc'r get any one 
to servo him so well. For Sir John was 
a terribly liard gentleman, to say truth ! 
Dmlng Sir Jolip’s lifetime, Paul had oc- 
ea.sionally come,Trigli to iinding him iiituler- 
able. But uow that he wa.s di^ad, the man 
.actually missedrj and mourned for, his daily 
plague. 

“ Have you succeeded in making my 
servant under.spind that ho will have to. 
obey me, »Mf.” Fro.s( ?■’ asked Vc'ronicn, 
when the two men re-opened tho door of 
the bondoir. 


ceremony had been pciformed. 

Paul remembered the expedition to the 
ship of war, and how ill and exhausted 
his master had been after it. Ho was 
miicli astoni.shed by Mr. Frost’s ?t.ate- 
inent, and reiterated his assertion that Sir 
John had bcou very angry with “ miladi” 
before he died. How was it then, that, ho 
had made her his wife: at the eleventh 
hour ? 

It appeared clear to Mr. Frost that Paul 
had jio suspicion of the existence of a 
former wife, or of any fraudulent intention 
on the part of his late master. 

“ At all events I suppose you believe my 
word, do you not ?” .said Mr. Fmst. “ The 
marriage on board the man-of-war I have 
reason to be sure did take place.” 

” Oh, no doubt, sir !” 

“ And remember, Paul, although T per¬ 
fectly appreciate your fidelity to tho inte¬ 
rests of your late master, that you have no 
conceivtiblc right to retain po.sscssion of 
that key, when Lady Gale bids yon give it 
up.” 

“ I am sure, sii', I dcsii-c nothing but to 
do lay duty. Sir John wa.s hard in some 
things, but he has done a great /leal 
.for me. He took me, from btnng a courier, 
to be his valet; and he gave me a liberal 
salary, sir, and I have been able from my 
spariiigs to do well for my family. I 
could not go against my duty to Sir John, 
sir !” • 

There was absolutely a quiver of emotion 


Paul quite understands,” said Mr. Fro.sl, 
quietly. 

Barletti looked angry, -btit li(i gave his 
arm fij Veronica wilhont making any rc- 
Tiiark,'and they all descended the stairs to 
tho gronnd-rtom^ on whieli Sir Johli’s bed¬ 
room was situated. 

“ Go on Paul, and opcii the door,” said 
Mr. Frost. Then^ as the servant obeyed 
him, lie fell h.ack a step or two, and .‘^aiil in 
alow Voice, to'Barletti and Veronica: ‘‘If 
yon will take my advice," you will conciliate 
l^anl. J Ic is honest, 1 think. Amt it might 
come to pass thn t you would be glad to have 
him on your side.” 

“ Conciliate him !” echoed Veronica, with 
a frown, and a crnel compn.s.sion of her red 
lips, “I would turn him into tho street (his 
moment. Ho should not be another night 
beneath this roof if I could have my way.” 

“ Cara mia ! Per pleta ! Be rea.sc)iiable !” 
whispered Barletti, on whom tlic lawyer’s 
warning produced a strong effect, o 

PekI unlocked the door of tlie dead man’s 
chamber, and, holding a lamp high above 
his head, stood aside just within the thres¬ 
hold jio lot the others pass. All traces of 
disorder had been removed from tho room. 
It was dim and still. Tho one oil lamp 
that burnt there, threw deep shadojvs on 
tho walls, and faintly illumined tlie objects 
that immediately surrounded its pale flame. 
The tloor was covered with a thick carpet 
into which the foot sank noiselessly. Gleams 
of gold sliouc c>ut mystci'iously hero and 
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ihero; and a soft glow of rnby Tolwet from 
(lie furuitnro and hangings mado itself sccja- 
in ilic dim*noss, whero somo salient fold 
(janght iho light. At one end of tho room 
was a largo swing glass, that reflected the 
hlinlcing lamp ancl the rich dark cni’f^ins 
touched here and there with light, and tho 
bed with its vague, gliastly burden covered 
with a largo, white sheet.. 

Veronica, when her eyes encountered this 
object in the glass, stopped, shuddering, and 
clung to Barlo.tti’s arm. Ho, too, was not 
uninov(*d by tho scone, and ho pressed her 
hand silently. 

.“No one wa.tehes here said Mr. Fi'ost, 
in a'subdued voice, which.yet seemed to 
startle the solemn silence.’ 

“ No one, sir. But I have the key of the 
ehandjer. And, as for that, ♦lot one of the 
donu'.slies wonld venture to come here 
710W, if the j’oom was all unguarded, and 
inireekoued gold was sco.tJ.Grcd on the 
floor.” '' » • 

In sih'neo they proceeded to open the 
desk: INlr. li'rost liolding the light while 
Baal iiidoeki'd it, opened an innef di’awer, 
and took out a small folded paper. 

“ Yon rucogni.stt this as heiiig the paper 
wliieli your master told you was his»will, 
and made you .sign ? Aud you see that as 
fir as you can tell, it lias bdlai quite undis- 
tiirbisl siner' you put it there by his com¬ 
mand last iiiglit r” 

“ Ye.s. sir.” I 

“And yi.'U, ]irinco ?” asked Mr. Frost, 
handing the will to IJarh'iti. 

The latter bent forward and e.xamined 
it. >\it.hout touching it. Veronica barely 
glanced at it. f.)r a moment, and then her 
gaze returned to that white, ghastly pictui’C 
ill tho niiiror, which seemed to fascinate 
her. 

“ I believe it to bo the same paper w hich 
he had in his hand la.st night,” said Barletti, 
sp(';»king scarcely above liis breath. 

Mr. Frost unfolded the will and read it 
silently. 

Tt houe date the Bcventeenth of February, 
and was expressed in short and clcai* sen- 
fonees. It bequeathed the w’liole of Sir 
John T.allis Gale’s personal property abso¬ 
lutely to his “ belovci wife” during her 
life-tirnd*; and, in ease of her death before 
the death of the testator, to her only sur- 
viving;niecc, Maud Hilda Do.smond. There 
was no subsequent codicil, and no mention 
of any one else, save a legacy of two thou¬ 
sand pounds to Mr. Adam Bane, Sir John’s 
ageuB who was also appointed solo exe¬ 
cutor. 


“ What docs it say ?” whispered Bar- 
Ictti. , 

“ What it .says is of loss consequence tliap^ 
the date it bears. If your cousin’s mar¬ 
riage was a good one, this will is mere waste 
paper.” 

Then, turning to Paul, Mr. Frost added, 

“ In accordance with Lady Gale’s desire, I 
shall by-and-byc, in your pre.sence, Seal up 
this document, and retain it in my possession 
until we all arrive in England. You under¬ 
stand that I am responsible for its safety 
until then.” 

Paul answered after a little grave delibe¬ 
ration. “Of course, sir, I desLi’e to do my 
duty to Sir Joh n. I hope yon will not take? 
it per iii.ale—that yon wilt not be olfended 
—if I say that 1 shall w'rite to Mr. Lane, tho 
agent of Sir John. 1 do not know any of 
my masti'v’s family. But I shall tell Mr. 
Lane that I am ready (o bear testimony ifl 
am ncedotl,” 

“ Tlial is quite right, Paul,” answered 
Mr. Frost, a little s( iflly. “ YCii may be sure 
that everything will be done in a proper 
maniK'r.” 

Then Paul proceeded to replace the empty 
drawer, aud to rc-loek the desk. And, as 
ho di.d so, making no sound in the pi’occss, 
(he otjiers .stood by in profomid silence. Tt 
w'iis a silence (.vnly of death. Heath was 
there in a tangible .shape beneath the cold 
white linen that Avas slightly raised Avith 
an outline at oucc ternhly urmiistakahle 
.and terribly iiulistinct. 

V’cronica had not dared to look directly 
at the bed, but .she contiinicd to stare at its 
image iii the glass. All her old hoiTor 
and dread of death seemed to be stealing 
over her. The faelitions exeiloment which 
had giAmn her courage to enter tho room 
Avas fading last. Her head throbbed, 
and her eyes were hot, and she felt dizzy. 
Tlie impression of the aAvfnl scene during 
Sir John’s last moments seemed to come 
back to her Avith the sickening terror of a 
bad dream. 

In coming aw'ay from the desk, Paul 
accidentally gave a slight touch to the great 
glass, and it instantly swung to a dilferent 
angle : making one who looked into it giddy 
w'ith a sudden vague sense of insecurity. 

Ai* tho mirror SAvung sloAvly down, it 
seemed to Veronica’s eyes as though tho 
Avhitc form on tho bed Avere stirring and 
rising. 

“ He moves, ho moA'es, he is not dead, he 
is moving !” she cried. And with a stifled 
shriek that died in her throat, fehe burst 
from Cesare, Avho was scarcely less horror- 
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Ktricken than horeelf, and mahed into the 
corrijllor, wlicro, after a few paces, she fell 
^lown heavily in a swoon. • • ' 


A CHAPTER ON THE LATIN POETS. 

Mk. Tennyson’s extr.aordinary poem of 
Lucretius, and the criticisms to which it 
gave occasion, liavo naturally indnood some 
inquiry among readers in general as to the 
Latin poets in particular. Curiously enough, 
Lucretius sfcinds not only in the first rank, 
but as the first in time, of the great writers 
w'ho brought Roman verse to perfection. 
Wo wish to make a few remarks on this 
line of singer.s, of whom less is known by 
us than of the Greek bards, to whom, indeed, 
scholars have paid almost exclusive atten¬ 
tion. 

We have the confession of Cicero that 
poetry appeared very late among the Ro¬ 
mans in the shape of refined composition. 
The Pescenuine verses, or the loose satirical 
pieces sung at harvest-homes, wer* of 
coui’se of great antiquity ; as were also the 
Versus Saturnii, or the iambic ravings of 
Faunus and the pi'ophets, in which measure 
Nmvius composed an historical poem op the 
Punic War. The older Romans Jpoked 
w'ith contempt on Greek accomplishments; 
(;ounting, indeed, music, painting, singing, 
dancing, acting, and other arts, as mean 
and dishonourable professions, in which 
they were willing to educate their slaves, 
but not their cluldren. The perfection of 
Latin verse was duo to Lucretius and 
Catullus, but especially to the former, 
whose style always flows in a pure stream, 
and whose verses arc frequently I’ccom- 
mended by a beautiful harmony of numbers. 
Lucretius was educated at Athens, in the 
Epicurean philosc»pljy. He had for patron 
one Memnius, whom he has celebrated in 
his vei’ses, but who nevertheless fell into 
disgrace, having been accused of canvassing 
andbribery for the consulship, and was, with 
others, condemned and bartished for the 
crime. Here, it is probable, lay the real 
cause of the poet’s distemper and death, 
which happened in the year of Rome 701, 
when he wa,9 about foi'ty four years of age. 

The groat poem of Lucretius was, after 
his death, revised by Cicero, for so highly 
was it esteemed that it was deemed proper 
it should be given to the world in tho best 
possible form. Tho Invocation, to Venus at 
the beginning of the poem has always been 
admired, unders^uding by the goddess the 
principle of Lovd'ftnd Concord. Mars, in 


hor embrace, forgets his rage; and there¬ 
fore the poet pleads, in tlie interests of his 
couhtry, that sho will so prflpitiatc the 
War-God as to procure for Romo tlio peace 
which was so needful for the cultivation 
of tlte arts and sciences. Among the de¬ 
scriptions which have received tho highest 
praise are, those of Sicily, tho sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, the oflering of tho calf and the 
dam’s concern for its loss, the shells that 
cover .the sca-shoro, and tho plague of 
Athens. 

The purely philosopliical charactoi* of 
tlie poem provoked opposition, which was 
increased by its 2>hiin speaking; for Ln- 
erctius.profcssc^a noble pity for Imman ig¬ 
norance and snpeVstition, which hobi'lieved 
it was the mission of Epicurus to enlighten 
and remove. - His aim was to snpjdy man¬ 
kind with a motive for directing their 
afl'ections to objects wliose perfections are 
sufficient to si^sfy tho dc.siro, and fill the 
soul witluadjfuration and delight. Wliat 
Lucretius says on this jioint vindicates Ejji- 
eurus against the imputation of his having 
encouraged sensual jilcasure, the main drift 
of the argument being in recommendation 
of sobriety and tomjierance as the sole con¬ 
ditions of ti-ue hapjiiuess. 

The next poet in time and merit is 
Catullus, who Vas born about eighty years 
before the Christiau era in the-territory of 
Verona. His latslier was'acquaintetl with 
Julius Ciosar. He was carried at an early 
age to Rome by his . patron Mauliu.s, and 
tliero soon gained another patron in Cicero. 
Indeed, his wit and merit recumiuonded 
him to tho greatest men of his .time, who 
are mentioned in his writings as his most 
intimato friends. His poems are lyrical 
and epigrammatic, much inferior in tho har¬ 
mony of numbers, and also in their moral 
tone, to tho verses of Lucretius. One of 
his most celebrated poems is ’In praise of 
Losbia and her Spai’l-ow. Tho hei-oine so 
styled, was a Roman lady named Clodia; ho 
had also another mistress named Jjisithilla 
of Verona. Most of his writings ji,re lost; 
maily of tliem were licentious and .satirical, 
the severest being diretjted against Julius 
Caesar. The latter, to counteract his ani- 
mosi^, invited the poet to supper, and 
treated him with such afl'ability a»nd good 
nature, that the satiirist was subdued by 
his courtesy, and icsolvcd on silonco for 
the future. He died about the ago of^thirty. 

The third poet on our list is Tibullus, 
who was born at Rome, and patronised by 
Messala Corvinus. He had a country seat 
at Pedum, a town in Latium, near Rome, 
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and flourished iji the first centniy of the 
Ohristiifn era. lie suffered from the 
wars of the time, though ho never meddled 
with politics himself, and laments his losses 
in his poetry. For the rest ho seems to 
have abandoned himself to the passion of 
love, and had at least two mistresses, Delia 
and Nemesis, who both united in their re¬ 
gards for him at his funeral. He, too, died 
young, much lamented by his mother and 
sister, who closed the eyes of the- dying 
poet. These circumstances arc mentioned 
by Ovid, who commends him as si fine 
wrifer and good critic, and intimates his 
favourable opinion of the sweetness and 
elegance of his elegies by de.scribing Oiipid 
ami Veiitis mourning at his death. By 
some 1’ibntlns is preferred to Ovid himsOi'. 
His hexameters are rcniark?fbly sweet and 
flowing, and erilios liavo ruled that “he 
has left ns in his works the most perfect 
form of (Inr frnc elegiac style.” 

Wil.li 'I’ibullns is nsunlly assoeHitod Pro- 
port.ins, a. poet wlio lost iiis father in youth, 
but gained the patronage of Micconas and 
Oallus. Beyond these few partic*ulars are 
known of him, except, t hat he died young, 
it is snppesed ahont tiie age of forty-one. 
Ho songlit to iiriitato Calliiiiaclius, tlio^rcat 
Greek elegiau poet. 

Wc speedily reach the cnrmiiiating point. 
In Virgil,"whom in tine, course wo next 
mention, Latin poehy :it once attains to 
exeellotic('. Virgil, lik6 Honna', is by his 
ei.'i’lie.st biograpliers esteemed a miraculous 
person: wonder.s accompanied his birth, 
and ho was also illegitimate. Ho was pro¬ 
bably born at Andes, near Mantua. His 
mother’s name was M:iia. Prov'onsly to 
his birth, she is said to have dreamed that 
she brought forth an olive branch, w^hich as 
soon as set in the ground t ook root, sprang 
np into H ,Cull-grown tree, and abounded 
Avith fruit at)d blossoiji'. Next d.ay she was 
delivered of him by the way-sido, and was 
surprised by tins child not crying like other 
► new-born babes, but appearing with a smil¬ 
ing cou^itenance. A branch of poplar, 
called after his name, Avas set on the^pot, 
according to the custom of the country, 
and grew so fast that it soon arrived at the 
size and height of the other trees th:Al had 
been set long before, and w.as the occasion 
of nineb snper.stition in the neighbouring 
coniitty. Certain it is, that the great poet’s 
birthday was kept in after times with much 
solemnity. Statius tells ns that ho was 
accustomed to celebrate it. Heathen mytho¬ 
logy, indeed, admitted of a kind of worship 
being paid to the souls of departed heroes. 


Statius probably had a sincere devotion for 
the genius of Virgil, in the hopD tlm-t he 
might thereby obtein from him assistanc<;^ 
in the composition of his own poems. 

Virgil was at seven years of ago sent to 
Cremona, and thence to Milan ; and was * 
there educated in the Greek language, 
physios, mathematics, and the Epicurean 
philosophy. The last ho nltiinately for¬ 
sook for the Platonic. Having finished his ■ 
studies, ho travelled through Italy into 
Naples, and probably visited Home. At a 
later date he lost his patrimony through 
the divisions of lands made by Augustus to 
his soldiers; and for its restoration he de¬ 
pended on the interc.st of. Varus, in whose 
name ho wrote a tragedy. Varus, in re¬ 
turn, u.scd his interest AA’ith Pollio, to whom 
were conlided the most important employ¬ 
ment,s and honours in the empire. Virgil’s 
ap])lic,‘it.i()n at court snocoeded. Pollio him¬ 
self w.as a poet, having Avritten several 
tragedies. Virgil had now acquired a name 
by^is Pastorals and Georgies. The latter 
he began to read to Augustus at Atella, a 
town in Campainfj, but from the weakness | 
of his lung.s failed near the end, when Mas- 
oenas condeseendingly supplied his place. 
Virgil was in Ids forty-second year, when 
he began the yKneid. Into this work it Avas 
his design to weave all that was then known | 
of Roman history, and that of the several 
nations of Italy. On this account he has I 
been called the Roman historian as well as | 
poet. He rehearsed his sixth book to 
Augustus and Octnvia, and so touched the | 
sympathies of the latter that .she swooned 
at the recital. On her recovery, t ho cm- ( 
press rewarded the ]ioct Avilh ten thou.sand j 
sesterces for every lino of the pas.sago that 
had so affected her—somewhat less than 
thirty lines. The sum amounted to about 
two thousand one hundred pounds of our 
money. The ^Ineid Avas 1ini.shcd about 
four years afterwards, but still needed cor- I 
rcction. Many lines, indeed, Avere left in- j 
complete. Vu*gil thou sot out for his 
travels in Greece, and was seized at 
Megai'a Avit.h a languishing distemper, of 
which he died at Brundnsinm. IJo Avas 
buried at Naples. His poem was published 
as be bad left it, not even a hemistich being 
filled np. Ho died very rich, leaving, by 
his will, nearly seventy-five thousand 
pounds among his relatives and patrons, 
besides a considerable legacy to Augustus. 

Tlio merit of Virgil’s poetry lies in ils 
exquisite finish and perfection. Every¬ 
where wo recognise not only genius but 
taste. Thus it has conciliated the patron- 
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age of the great, and secured immortality 
to hig poems, which are all dignified either 
^in regard to their themes or- their treat¬ 
ment. 

The value of stylo having been shown by 
Virgil, Ills immediate succe.ssors were not 
slow to profit by his example. Horace 
aimed at the same perfection for odes and 
elegies as Virgil had attained for his epic 
and pastorals. Horace was not of noble 
birth; his grandfather was simply a freed- 
man and tax-gatherer of Venusium. At 
ten years of age Horace was sent to Rome, 
and carefully and morally educated. On 
his start into tlic world, he went with 
Brutus to Macedonia, and was made a 
tribune; but nature never intended Horace 
for a soldier. At the battle of Philippi, it 
is reported, he left the field and fied, having 
fir-st thrown away his shield—an action re¬ 
garded by the ancients as dishonourable. 

Horace was now reduced to want, and 
resorted to poetry as the means of im¬ 
proving his position. His merits ;^ei-e 
recognised by Maecenas, to whom ho was 
recommended by Virgil. But Horace pre¬ 
ferred a country to a court life. However, 
ho Avas one of those who, with Virgil and 
others, accompanied Mcoconas as deputies 
for Augustus to make a treaty oR peace 
with Antony. He has described his journey 
in the fifth satire of his first book. Tliis 
transaction introduced him to Pollio, who 
wrote a history of the civil Avars. 

Horace has left many desenptions of his 
rustic retreat at Tibui% both ui his epistles 
and his odes. His wishes were moderate, 
and his mode of life simple. A good 
library, food to serve a year—these com¬ 
bined the whole of his desires, and seemed 
to Wm all mankind should pray for. His 
custom was to Adsit Rome in the spring, to 
spend the summer in the country, and to 
pass tbo Avinter at Tarentnm. In his I’e- 
tirement he abstained, it seems, from 
litcimy work, and gave himself up to 
enjoyment. In hia latter days be devoted 
himself entirely to rural pleasures. At all 
times he avoided the fatigue. of a long 
work, though his gratitude to Augustus 
led him occasionally to celebrate the im¬ 
perial triumphs over Pompey and Antony, 
or the victorious exploits of Tiberius«and 
Drusus. Besides, Augustus expressly de¬ 
sired to be frequently mentioned in the 
works of so el^^nt a poet. 

In his youth, Horace was a professed 
Epicurean; but “ the years that bring the 
pbilosopbic mind” indneed him to turn 
Stoic. His conversion be has described in 
one of his odes, in which* he mentions that 


on a certain day it lightened and thundered 
in a pure sky, an occurrence which he re¬ 
garded as miraculous, and accepted as an 
argument for an overruling Providence. 

As to his personal appearance, Horace 
was short of stature and corpulent, being 
compared by Augustus to a little thick 
volume which he had sent him, accomp.anied 
by a letter. At forty he was grey-haired, 
and subject to soro eyes, Avbicb induced 
liim to abstain from too much exorcise, 
though he loved company and a cheerful 
glass. But he Avishod his guests to use 
their- OAvn discretion, and be entirely free in 
their use of the latter. His di.sposition was 
amorrons, bat he mastered bis passions, and 
lived trsinquilly in his old ago. Ho and 
Maiceuas died in tbo same year and montli; 
Horace being then in his fifty-seventli 
year. Ho is regarded as a master in tlio 
lyric school of poetic art, and in his Odes 
has risen to the .sublime as well as the 
beautiful,'' aiming always aif dignify of 
thought and majesty of expression. Thus, 
he illustrates the defeat of Brutus and 
Cassius by that of the Titans when warring 
with Jupiter. His stylo has m.any felicities 
which arc peculiar, and by .>vliieh he 
contrives to elevate the humbli-st themes. 
Delicacy, brevity, and simplioity are its 
general cliarac'teristics. Of satire, Horace 
may almost be considered the •founder, as 
the kind Avas not k'noAvn to the Gi’neks, and, 
as we have said, the form was altogether of 
Roman origin. It was somewhat improved 
by Lucilius, brought to perfection by 
Horace, and maintained at a high lcvf‘1 by 
Persius and Juvenal. These writers are, 
hoAvever, distinguishable from one another 
—Horace for bis wit, Juvenal for bis elo¬ 
quence, and Persius for his spleen. 

A far greater name is that next in suc¬ 
cession, namely, Ovid. This eminent Latin 
bard was born at S,ulmo, a (own in the 
country of the Peligni, about nine miles 
from !]^me. The event happened in the 
year of Romo 710, about forty-tlireo years 
before the birth of Christ, at the time of 
celebrating the Qninqnatria, games insti¬ 
tuted in honour of Minerva, and taking 
place near the 19th pf our March. The year 
itself,ia celebrated in liistory as that wherein 
the consuls*, Hirtius and 'Pansa, w^re slain 
in the battle of Mutina against Antony. 
Ovid was born to a fortune and a good 
education. The Romans had begun to 
OAiltivate tbo learning Avith Avbioh their 
conquest of Greece had mado* them ac¬ 
quainted. But first of all his parents were 
careful to make him master of his mother 
tongue; and the youthful bent‘of his incli- 
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nation W to poetry, though afterwards he 
studieckmw and practised at the bar, haying 
for that purpose cultivated eloquence under 
Arellins Fuscus and Porcius Latro. Ac¬ 
cordingly we find him to be one of the 
Triumviri, who wore magistrates that tried 
criminal causes ; but he soon quitted the 
courts of law for those of song. He was 
married three times, having repudiated two 
of his wives soon after marriage. But for 
his last wife, Perilla, he had a strong afl'ec- 
tion, having discovered in her a sympa¬ 
thetic taste for poetry. His affection was 
returned, for on his banishment she re¬ 
mained faithful to him, notwithstanding 
certain ungenerous solicita,tions \vith which 
she was tempted. 

It is thought that Ovid would h.avo been 
a better poet if he b.ad bo».i less affluent. 
Naturally indolent, he preferred company to 
coinpositioji, and he was much sought by 
the most polite families in .liorac, where he 
I for tlie m5st part dwelt. Light pieces, 
like elegies, first occupied his attention, in 
which lie tolls u.s he was not guided either 
' by Apollo or the Muse.s, but by L6ve alone. 

Of his mistresses, of whom he had many, 

! ho celebrates one under the name of 
j Corinna. Be.sides elegies, Ovid wrcJle hi.s 
' epistles and liis Fasti, and other little 
poems which' have perisheef A tragedy of 
his on Medea is much commended by Quin¬ 
tilian. But his fame rCsts on his Meta¬ 
morphoses—a work of remarkable beauty 
' which has rendered him immortal. This 
poem Avas undertaken with deliberation, 

I and prosecuted with diligence, and it was 
' the poet’s ]>urposo to luake it one of the 
most correct over produced by Rome: but 
, ho w.TS prevented by hia baixishment from 
giving it his last touches. 

Ovid was fifty years old when ho was 
banished Iq Tomi, a town in Pontus, on the 
I Black Sea, near one/»f the mouths of the 
Danube. His alleged offence was the laxity 
I of his poetic vein, especially as shown in 
, his poem called Tho Art of Lovo; but 
the true cause was his discovery of an 
intrigue, either on tho part of Anguslus or 
of Msecenas. Tho inhabitants of Tomi, 
though rude, were conscious of the poet’s 
merit, and conferred many honours,upon 
• him. Iff return, Ovid wrote sollie poems in 
their language. After seven years’ exile he 
died, »nd was buried by them in a stately 
monument before the gates of the city. 

Graceful of person, though slender and 
of middle stature, his disposition was 
courteous and gentle, indisposed to satire, 
though once inflicting it on a treacherous 
friend. His complexion was pale, but his 


frame strong and nervous. As a poet he 
has been censured for luxurianty of 
thought and expression; but it is allowed 
that no poet, ancient or modem, has in¬ 
vested beautiful ideas with more beautiful 
diction. Nevertheless, it is clear that he 
was too negligent of style, particularly in 
his Metamorphoses, albeit they abound 
with beauties, and in tho early books are 
even sublime. Some of his descriptions 
are equal to those of Virgil, and his similes 
arc frequently excellent. He had a fine art 
in managing the transitions between his 
stories, so that they slipped almost in¬ 
sensibly from one into the other. Hence 
they have been compared# to tho texture of 
Arachiie’.s web, wherein tho colours were 
so nicely blended that the most subtle 
vision could scarcely discover wboi’o one 
begins or tho other ends. Many of Lis 
setdirnents arc beautiful in their delicacy 
and simplicity. His fancy, too, was equal 
to his wit; and hia conceptions were 
ge^^rally just. 

The ne.vt poet is Phasdrus, of whom the 
ancients have told us little. He was born 
in Thrace, a few years before Julius Caesar 
became emperor, and, as he boasted, on the 
Pierian mountain. In fact, his parentage 
is nneertain, but %vo find him in tlio service 
of Augustus, from wdiom ho received his 
freedom. Under Tiberius, he was unjustly 
persecuted by Sejanus. Ho was a com¬ 
poser of fables, some of which have 
reference to his OAvn misfortunes. Ho was 
patronised by one Particulo, a man of good 
taste and fine understanding, and also by 
Eutyens, to whom ho has inscribed his 
third book, and who Avas employed in tho 
greate.st affairs, and possessed of much 
power. The fables of Phtcdius are of 
extraordinary excellence; tboir style is 
laconic, but seasoned with Attic salt: tho 
latter rather to bo designated a just, clear, 
and elegant turn of expression, than Avit 
as generally understood — “such,” says a 
learned critic, “ as avo may imagine in the 
conversation of persona of good sense, and 
perfectly welF bred.” Tho purity of his 
language is remarkable. 


• REPROACH. 

Fisbot! fho eca is, and firWe if fair. 

So tliriy say of it. So let it bo 
But did over tho landsman’s languor chock 
Tho soaraan's pride in his dancing deck P 
Or did ever the helmsman, whose home is there, 

In place of his own true hand and eye, 

Trust the ploughman’s skill, when the sea tan high, 
And submit to a landsman’s usorpatureP 
No! For the seamag loveth the Sea, 

.And Jenoweth its nature. 
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Peril there is on the mountain peak, 

■When headlong tumble the turbulent rills. 

But itid over the lowland shepherd's fear . ■ 

f Daunt the heart of the mountaineer ?' 

Or did ever the bill-bom hunter seek, 

When the snowdrift, sweeping the mountain'wide, 
Plow fast and fierce, for a lowland guide 
To track the path of a mountain creature ? 

No! For the huntsman loTcth the bills. 

And knowcth their nature. 

Then to whom shall the sailor for counsel go, 

Thro’ the violent waters his bark to steer.’’ 

Or what, thro’ the ice and the falling snow. 

May guide the foot of the mountaineer P 
Hath-the huntsman heed of the pastoral trills 

Which the shepherd pipes to his flocks on the lea ? 
Or the seaman faith in the fear that fills 
The landsman’s babbling prate ? Not he! 

For the heights and the depths have their ways and 
wills, 

Which they must Icam who their lords would be ; 
And the highlander studies and trusts the hilts, 

As the mariner studies and trusts the sea. 

But. O my love, I am thine in vain, 

Jf thou trustest mo not! And, oh ! why hast thou ta’en 
Counsel not of my nature nor thino 
How a woman should deal with this heart of mine P 
The seaman the sea doth trust, 

And the huntsman the hills. But thou. 

Thou that hast known me, dost , 

Trust those that 1 scorn to know 
For tho knowledge of me ; 

Who have been thine own 
In vain, if by thee 
1 be siSll unknown. 


COUNTRY BALL IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

While tho New England summers arc 
far warmer than those of Old England, 
the winters are far colder. It is no un¬ 
usual thing for tho snow, in Ni:w Hamp¬ 
shire and Massachusetts, to remain hard, 
glistening, and crisp, upon tho ground 
for months together. The bleak winds 
out across you like a sharp invisible knife; 
iis you emerge from the storm door, wliieh 
is built up before nearly every house, 
your hands instinctively seize your ears 
and nose; then, as they themselves are bit 
by the keen air, as suddenly jjlunge into 
the deepest recesses of your pockets. Un¬ 
less you have a care, as you walk up the 
.street, your cars and nose will acquire tliat 
monitory numbness which precedes freez¬ 
ing, they will turn a white-hltte; and, may¬ 
hap, some kind-hearted passer-by will rush 
up and clap his hand upon the infected 
organ, with the apology that it is fast be¬ 
coming frozen. 

Yet, with all its discomforts, the bleak 
New England winter is not witliout its 
compensations. A kind Providence has, 
after all, distributed climatic goods and ills 
with even hand. 

Two of US college undergraduates had 


(mneh to our shame, as we look hack on it 
a'llX. committed certain studept '“pranks 
(whether victimising a freshman, or break- 
irlg tutors’ windows is not material), and 
were, in midwinter, punished by “ rustica¬ 
tion.” By “ rustication” is meant, the 
sending a student away to some remote 
village, for a certain period, where he is 
put under tho charge of a rustic parson, 
and fox’ced to keep up with his class by 
studying in solitude. 

Ari’ived at Cranberry Centre, half frozen 
from the long coach ride, wo d(!seended at 
tho neat, siiow-.slirouded cottage of Ihe 
Reverend Elkanali Pike, Independent min¬ 
ister. He had. received minute insli’vie- 
tioris from the “ prex” of onr college as to 
onr diseiplino and governnient, and wa.s 
waiting fo reef'ive us wilh a eonntenanee 
which strove h.ard to he slei'n. But there 
■was .a merry twinkle in ihe good parson’s 
eye whitb spoilt it all. His “ Ale hoys, boys, 
been in in'isehief, hey ?” far from frigViteu- 
ing, reassured us. 

The paT'son, besides being a ])arso!i, was, 
a.s many New England pa.rsons are, a 
i’armer. He pennetl in his own cows on 
Haturdtiy night, ai\d preached o'n Sunday 
morning. He was the nabob farmer of the 
neigh!)uurhood; a wcll-helovod squire, who 
took the le.ad in ali the amusements .as well 
as the charities and. the well-heiiig of God’s 
Church. He had two buxom danghler.'^, 
who were perpelua'l treasurers of the lin’rs, 
head-singer.s of tho (dioir, etmnnittei; on 
quilt-mectings and apple-bees. We hn<l 
scarcely bcoii at Oranberry a weeli wlieii | 
Ellen Maria-, the eldest (whom in rusfie 
absence of re,str.aint, we already etdli’d by 
her Chiistian names), informed ns that I 
next Thursday night there wa.s to he, Jit 
Hodges’s Tavern, a good old-fashioned New 
England country ball. It w;‘is fni’ther 
intimated to us that #rll the girls for miles 
about had heard that two college hoys were 
sojourning with “ Squire” Pike; and wero 
j’ranUc (the word is Ellen Maria’s) to see 
them and have a dance with them' at the 
onsuihg festivity. 

For a week it had snowed and snowed 
and snowed, with a steady, unremitting, 
heavy*desct!nt of great countless flakes. It 
had cleared' up the day before ; tbo roads 
were, indeed, choked with snow, but it had 
melted a little, then frozen hard, so th© 
w'hole country round was smooth, glisten¬ 
ing ice, while the tree-bonghs fairly dazzled 
one with prismatic scintillatiiftis. The 
glorious winter moon was full and ronnd, 
and the moonlit winter scene was nothing 
less than gorgeous; the aurora, 'boo, fitfully 


S-,-. 
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flashed in the norjih, as, muffled up and" 
loaded dov^ with rugs, we emerged froep.^ 
the reverend 'squire’s, and made our way 
across the snow-bound lawn to the sleighs. 
Great barge-like sleighs wei-e they, who.se 
backs rolled round at a comfortable curve, 
.and they were soon, by our efforts, well 
padded with buffalo-skins and huge woollen 
rugs. The squire himself, his wife, his 
youngest daughter and I, occupied one, the 
I othin- would only hold my chum Torn, and 
I Ellen Marifi, between whom thei’O w.as a 
“ kinder sorter likin’,” as the good folk re¬ 
mained, and who arranged matters with 
exceeding cunning to this end. ’J'ho sturdy 
farm-horses had been harnessed for ■ the 
occasion; and the long festoons of bells 
which hung Ucrosa them began to chatti'r 
I .and jingle all merrily as tlfb parson’s 
I cheery “llud up, old Phil! Go ’long, 
j Nancy !” resounded in the still, sharp air. 
j It was some three miles to Hodges’s, and 
I .'IS wo came to l.he cros.s-roads .aruTturn- 
i pikes, the procession of sleighs constantly 
! became longer and merrier, parties from 
j .all the neighbouring farms joining ns and 
i liailirig us with hearty “ liow-d’yc-dos !” 

and “ Goin’-t«-the-lu*ll, J. ’sposo 1” Then, 

! when the party had become numerous, and 
! fvit'iids whirled, along “ nip and tuck ” 
i with friiiinls* a s<mg would swell out in the 
j clear dry aii‘,'with ils strong rmstic bass 
and high tenor, and full maiden soprano: 
a music uiitaugiit by rule, yCt just adapted 
to 11)0 scene and lime. 

At last we whirled np to Hodges’; . 
.and there was of a sudden a great bustle 
ami confusion of getting out from the 
nii<lst of the skins and rngs, and there 
were screams, and titterings, .and coqnct- 
tings on the part of the maiden merry¬ 
makers, as Josh and Obadiah helped them 
out, and gave ^hem .a hearty lift from the 
sleighs to the ground. , 

Hodges’s was one of those cheerful, coxy, 
wood-built taverns which .are to bo met 
jvith, everywhere, in rural New England. 
Along its front, ran a wide, roofed verandah, 
in which wore rows of wooden benebes, noiV 
deserted indeed, for tho bleak season drove 
the village gt)ssips within doprs; but in sum¬ 
mer a famous place for huddling togethar 
acud discussflig politics and crops. *At one 
side woi*e long sheds for the horses .and wag¬ 
gons, and barn beyond for winter use. Gn 
this night tho modest taveiui was dazzlingly 
lighted up, albeit only with, bdmermade 
candles ; we lisRi seen the glimmering lights 
from tho brow of the hill half a mile off, and 
they had given us new inspiration. Hodges 
himself, portly,’ rnbicund, loud-voiced, re- | 


ceived us at the door, and welcomed ns in 
burly tones. He himself helped the gitls 
to unravel themselves from the buffalo robes, » 
’and the boys to put np their horses and 
sleighs in the barn. 

“ Up-stairs, girls, ’n take oft’your things,” 
said he. “ Take any room you like; they 
are all lit np ; ’n tliai’’s a fire in every one 
on’m.” The girls were not slow to take 
(he hint, and went noisily np, chatting and 
laughing and rubbing their hands. 

“ Now, boys,” said lusty mine host, when 
the male portion of the party had put up 
their horses and came blowing and frosty- 
breatbed within doors, “Now, boys, I’m , 
all rc'Oily for yon. Come into«tJie bar-room, 
every one on yc. Darned if tho bull ken- 
try aint here, tliongb. Hullo, Bill Judkins, 

’s that yo\i ? When did yeou come to 
town? College folks, bo they? Well, 
gents, hope you won’t stick up yeour noses 
at old Hodges’s toddy.” 

There was no danger of that; for when 
wo got, into the bar-room, witli its neat 
white-sanded floor, its fly-stained litho¬ 
graphs of presidential portraits and prize¬ 
fighting scenes; and its n.aiTOW bar, adorned 
at tlioback by unique m.aiiy-eolonred bottles 
and glasses, there, upon the counter, stood as 
hot and savoury a bowl of “flip” as frost¬ 
bitten Y.ankec over tasted. Wo gathered 
about, ti e,old and frosty gi’onp, and Hodges 
ladled out to each a great steaming glass of 
the liquor, meanwhile carrying on little 
jerky conversations with this or that ao- 
quaintanco .omong his guests. Tho flip 
which on<* gets in winter at a Yankee tavern, 
is the very best of blood circulators, and one 
is infected by it with a gonial steaming 
warmth symbolised by the bowl of liquor 
itself. It speedily set ns laughing find chat¬ 
ting, audit was while we were in this com- 
forfiihle hnnionr that Hodges came around 
amongst us, saying: 

“Ncow, hoys, shell eont. Two dollars 
a-piece all round; pays for bfill ’n liquor ’ii 
everything. Ladies pay nothin’. Supper 
at ten o’clock, atid a darned good ’un, sure 
as yeoti live! Marm Hodges down stairs 
gettiu’ it np neow. Forgot your money, 
did you, Steve ? Wall, never mind, you're 
good, you are. Guess I aint ’fraid o’ Steve 
.Brooks.* Two dollai’.s, young man fn^ra 
collidge—heow d’ you like our kontry, sir ? 
Ring-tailed roai’in’ winter, aint it ?” 

Tho ball-room wa.s a long, rather low 
apartment on the first-floor, which, to tell the 
trutli, usually did service os the tavern din¬ 
ing-room. It had been fitted np for the 
present occasion with all the elaboration 
which the landlord’s resources would allow. 
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There were festoons of paper-flowers every- 
w^iero; over the windows and doors; aro.nnd 
the homely pictures which adorned the walls; 
and lianging from the rude central chande-' 
her, where some twenty candles, motilded 
by Dame Hodges herself, were bnrning. At 
the npper end of the hall was a .'lightly 
raised platform, improvised for the occasion; 
thereon stood a quaint old harmonium, and 
several chairs for the amateur musicians. 

The sides of the room were supplied with 
wooden benches, wdicrc the non-dancers, 
wall-flowers,” and elders could sit and 
enjoy the sight of tho quadrilles, waltzes, 
country jigs, and reels. The girls wore a 
long time, we>thought, fixing their curls and 
arranging their bows and neck-ribbons; they 
appeared at last, however; a bright bevy of 
them, arrayed in gorgeous colours, and in ex¬ 
cellent spirits for fun. The elders, male and 
female, ranged themselves on the benches, 
and prepared to enjoy tho scene. The 
three knotty-handed and thick-whiskered 
youths who were to supply the musi-j, made 
their way with an awkward gait to the 
platform, and began an eager and dis¬ 
cordant tuning of two fiddles and a bass- 
viol, trying mightily to look unconcerned 
and unconscious. At first there was a 
slight difficulty in breaking the ice and 
starting tho dances. The girls huddled 
together in one group, the lads in another, 
both too bashful to begin; but after the 
requisite amount of tittering, and sly 
glancing, and hurried whispering, my class¬ 
mate Tom made a dart for tho group of 
petticoats, and captured Ellen Maria: at the 
same time calling on the boys to follow up 
the assault he had so heroically made. This 
brought matters to a crisis at once, and 
.where before there was an embaiTassing 
silence and stiffness, there was now laugh¬ 
ing and talking, and the couples up and 
down the hall quickly placed themselves 
in squares for tho first quadrille. We col¬ 
lege men, with our reverend and pastoral 
host’s two daughters, took up a position at 
the head of the hall, dancing vis-a-vis. 
It was charming to observe how simple 
and modest were the manners of these 
good country people. The girls had no 
affected society airs, bnt if coquettish, were 
honestly so, and if bashful, had a trtte bash¬ 
fulness which was far frqm unbecoming; 
and the boys, mostly awkward souls 
enough in speech and movement, were yet 
gifted with sturdy vigour, open faces, and 
hearty spirits, which made the refinements 
of fashionable youths seem paltry and 
effeminate. These farmers’ boys certainly 


' looked with little pleasure qpon the less 
V.ungainly manners of us collegians; and 
just possibly we did put on some airs; still, 
we were a little disposed to envy on onr 
aide, for the ruddy health of a farmer’s boy 
is worth at least as much as the ability to 
read tho Antigone without stuttering. We 
were also quite at a disadvantage here on 
the dancing floor. How tamo and weak 
did onr fashionable best-approved quadrille 
step seem, amid the lusty thumps and ]e.ap3 
and flourishes of onr rustic rivals ! They 
danced as if tho art were made for the 
double object of pleasure and exercise. They 
put. their whole souls into it; tljey grow 
earnest and ^ud in the face over it; their 
hair danced on tho top of their heads; 
their boots danced with a ci’oak on their 
feet; their elbows danced up and down in 
mid air; they danced all over. And we, 
simpering youths of society, walked through 
the figures at a fashionable pace, us if wc 
had hkrdly strength enough to hold out our 
arms in “ ladies’ chain !” To be sure, our 
country friends were awkward and ungainly 
enough in their gyrations, and afforded us 
vast amusement; they floundered so ! Bui 
they were thoroughlyenjoyiug them.selvc.s, 
which I certainly was not, and winch 
Tom would not have been, had^ho not bcini 
under tho spell of Ellen Maria’s bri ght 
eyes. The quadrille, was really a sight to 
see, and to be long remembered. Onoc 
started, the little hall shook and shook with 
the sturdy thump of feet. Tho musicians 
caught inspiration from the sight, and 
squeaked away with an evor-iucrcasing 
zeal; the old folks stood up in their eager¬ 
ness to see the fun. Josh, as he advanced 
in “forward two,” jumped out into the 
middle of the floor, and, arms akimbo, broke 
into a rattling spasmodic jig; Amanda, 
who was his vis-a-vis, kept.»p the spirit of 
the thing by curtcoying and bobbing about 
and nodding her ruddy face; then back 
they whirled to their places, and the 
next couple repeated tho performance. Ir 
some parts of the dance, the'boys would 
seize tho girls round the waist,' and fairly 
hurl them across the room, making them 
spin round and.round, quite off their feet, 
and giving them a final hearty squeeze as 
they set them on the floor again. Th«re 
was no squeamish, simpering modesty 
among these damsels, you may be sure; 
they did not give you their hands as if they 
were about to touch a red-hot poker, but 
grasped yours tightly and heartily and 
honestly; neither did they shrink in pre¬ 
tended bashfulness when their partners 
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grasped them, rou^d the waist, but yielded 
with a nal faral grace which betrayed far 
less guilo than the pseudo - sensitaTenoss 
of your dreadfully proper city belle. Free 
aud easy and innocent was the fhmiliarity 
between these rustic lasses and lads; the 
familiarity of those Avho have grown up 
together, and who live far from, the corrup¬ 
tions of great populations. 

Best of all were the hearty “ country 
dances,” which afforded the coveted oppor¬ 
tunity to jig and jump, and were repeated 
oft and again. The tigui'c was, however, 
merely tho outline, the skeleton of the 
dance; it was filled in by tho countless 
gyrations which the boys ^asid girls had 
learned or invented. Now, Josli would 
I come rushing down with a complicated jig 
I which kept perfect time with* the music, 
short quicksteps and sudden salutes; then, 
Ike would follow with a series of long 
strides brought up abruptly, and ending in 
a jump into the middle of the figure', next, 
Seth would tide on sideways, woi-king arms 
and logs like an ingenious piece of ma¬ 
chinery in a hurry; then, Nancy would 
treat ns to a self-taught pas soul, quite as 
amusing as •any seeiv on the boards in 
town. And ail chattering, laughing, whis¬ 
pering, coquetting, love-making, and hand 
' sijueezing, at the same lime. Tom and 
I were infocfc'd, we in turn tric*d im¬ 
promptu antics, which generally elicited a 
ro.ar of laughter at tho cluYnsincas of our 
imitation, but doubtle.ss made u.s somewhat 
more popular, .as showing that polite so¬ 
ciety had not driven all the spirit out of 
us. At the end of <ino of tho dances, ex¬ 
hausted by our exertion, we descended to 
the bar-room, and there, wliijo refreshing 
oui'selvos, we were amused by the group of 
sturdy farmei’s aud shop-keepers who were 
gathered aboul* tho gx*eat round stove, and 
wore earnestly discussing, now the affairs 
of tho nation, now tho farming prospects 
of the next year. There, sat the oracle of 
i/hc village. Squire Forbes, who was laying 
down the law in a most dogmatic way, 
and to whom the others listened as if ne 
were the embodiment of enlightened wif5- 
dom; tho squire was auito in Ids glory 
below stairs, with his glass of flip by Iris 
side, as his* daughters were above* flirting 
gaily. • 

In a Conner of the bar-room wei’e several 
fathers of families, who were deeply engaged 
in a game of dominoes, and who joined in 
the general obnvorsation now and then; 
here, in short, were gathered those who did 
not care for the dancing, and preferred a 


qtuet homely chat, a modest pipe, and a 
‘steaming glass. • 

The party Were not half wearied with 
■ dancing, when good Dame Hodges emerged 
from tho lower regions, with a fiice hot 
from long contact with the stoves, and an¬ 
nounced that supper was ready. 

Each young man must—so went the 
rule and custom—escort tlie young woman 
to supper, with whom he had come to the 
ball; so Tom delightedly sought out Ellen 
Maria, and snugly tucked lier round chubby 
arm under his, while I performed the same 
service for the younger sister. What a 
hastening, crowding, hustling, there was on 
the stairs ! What hnny to<get down and 
secure tho best seat for one’.s own damsel; 
what little tender delays, on the part of 
loving couples, happening, oddly enough, 
in the vei*y darkest part of the stairway, 
whenco came* ominous sounds, and sup¬ 
pressed titteiing and whi.spering! And 
when at last wo reached the supper-room, 
how bright and savoury seemed the homely 
feast, lighted up by ancient newly-burnished 
candelabra, and hardly less by the cheery 
shining face of mine hostess, who looked as if 
her hour of triumph were now come. After 
the duo amount of pushing and screaming 
and croifding, we all got fairly seated at 
Last, with Hodges at one end and tho dame 
at tho other; the old folks sitting together 
above, and the young folks together below. 
Tho covers were lifted by a number of 
Yankee damsels who “ waited” at Die 
tavern, assisted by some of our own party, 
who did not at all disdain to “ lend a hand.” 
A repast it was for no deliciite, wom-out 
palates; viands as lusty as tho eaters, as 
the landlord and his dame, as the granito- 
ledged countiy in wliioh wo were, as the 
rough old Boreas who howled without, 
and down the chimney. There were beef 
and mutton, the traditional Yankee ‘‘pork 
and beans,” hot corn-cakes, and bouncing 
loaves of bome-mado bread; there were 
fowls and sandwiches ; great generous 
pumpkin, apple, and mince pies; winter 
apples and atored-np nuts, cider, and punch, 
and home-brewed beer. Long and noisily 
we sat at the feast, and the country lads 
made burly love as they helped Susan and 
Jane to(*pork and beans, and took to them¬ 
selves long quaffs of tho homely and hearty 
potables. Supper over, it was in order to 
get out tbo sleighs, and take the girls on a 
roUioking musical ride for a mile or two; 
then, returning, wa were ready to resume 
dancing; and, in between the dances, we 
got up many a good pld-faahioned oountry 
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game: among them famous “hlindman’s- 
buff,” “ Coponhagen,” “ hunt the slipper,”^ 
and “ stage-coach.” 

It was long past midnight before we 
thought of breaking up and returning homo: 
our little party from the parsonage were 
somewhat chagrined when our good parson- 
stiuiro came up and admonished us that 
morning had begun some lime ago. The 
homewiu’d iddo was a repetition of the 
ride tavern-ward : “only joUior, noisier, and 
more hilarious. So ended our first country 
jollification in winter time. Tom and I 
were fain to confes.s, chuckling, to each 
other, th.at the university “ prex” had not 
given us so drfeadful a punishment after all; 
wliih*, from what followed during our resi¬ 
dence with the Reverend Elkauah Pike, I 
imagine that Tom thanked the “ prex” 
from the bottom of his heart, for sending 
him straight into the house of his future 
wife. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
PYRENEES. 

No doubt Mr. Lecky hit his mark when 
he pointed out the correspondence between 
the beliefs of any time and country, and 
what he terms the “ standard of probability” 
then and there existing. In the case of an 
ordinarily intelligent and educated English¬ 
man the conception of law and order in 
the Universe takes such firm, though un¬ 
conscious, possession of his mind, that ho 
thinks modern so-callcd supernatural mani- 
fastations not worth examination. With 
our neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel it is otherwise. Mrs. Craven’s 
charming “Recit d’uno soeur” well illus¬ 
trates the readiness of French persons of 
religious temperament to receive as mira¬ 
culous any unexpected event. An account 
is there given of the sudden conversion of a 
young Jew, Monsieur Alphonse Ratisbonne, 
who, with his brother, afterwai’ds founded 
the order of Notre Dame de Sion. This Ra¬ 
tisbonne being accidentally in the church of 
St. Andrea dolle Prattc, at Rome, the Virgin 
appeared to him, and as preparations were 
then being made for the funeral of the Comte 
de laPerronnays (though the bodydiad not 
yet been brought to the church), the miracle 
was at once ascribed to the intercession of 
that gentleman. Whereupon his family 
accepted the whole story, not only with 
implicit fvith, but with adoring gratitude 
and joy, as did also the Abb6 Gerbet who 
happened to be with them—really distin¬ 


guished man, of whoip the, Comte de 
•Montalembert wrote, in 1837,_ that the eyes 
of the Catholic world were turned upon liim 
as the Defender of the Church a^inst the 
attacks of the Abbd do la Mennais. 

If they do these things in .a green tree, 
what shjill be done in the dry ? Can we be 
surprised that in remote and mountainous 
districts, where for a great part of the year 
the aspect of nature is frowning and severe, 
where education i.s scanty, and credulity 
greedy, an abundant harvest of old fancies 
should linger, and a plentiful crop of brand- 
new miracles should spring up ? i 

Among the contributions of Monsieur A. | 
Cordicr, to thp Bnllctiu Trimestriel de la 
Soci^te Ramond,” published at Bagnieres ( 
de Bigovre, is an article in four parts upon j 
the superstti ioTis and legends of the Pyre- ; 
nces. Some of these are so grotesque, and Ij 
others h.avc .so much of a kind of pictu- I 
re.sque pathos, that we prcsj;nt a few. I 

It -v^as in 1854 that Pius the Ninth first 
proclaimed the novel doctrine of the Imma¬ 
culate Conception, and four years later, a 
supernatur.al confirmation of this dogma 
was given by the Virgin in propria pc-r- 
sona, to “ la peiite Bernadelto,” a small ^ 
thoughtful-faced maiden of iho little town 
of Lourdcs^in the Pyrejioe.s. The august 
visitor appeai’ed in a gi'otto, called forth a 
healing spring, demanded a chapel, and, 
gave, as her own name, the words Imm.a- 
cnleo Conception. Whereupon a solemn 
commi.sslon was appointed, under the ans- 
pices of Monseignoui; the Bishop of Tarhes; 
a long and minute inquiry w'as made ; 
witnesses were heard on oath; and the 
result, in 1862, was a solemn proclamation 
to Ihe faithfpl that they might receive as a 
certainty the statement that the “ Imma¬ 
culate Mary, mother of God, did vei'ily 
appear to Bernadette SonJ)irous, on the 
11th of Pebmany, 1858, and following 
days, eighteen times in all.” Lourdes has 
ever since enjoyed a reputation for its 
healing waters, which is certainly not un-. 
merited, if wo believe in the cure of a 
child, who, when half dead, was plunged 
into the icy spring, held there for a quarter 
of an hour, and yrithdrawn cured 1 Says 
Monsieur I’Abbe Fourcade, the sapient 
secretary to the commission, after telling 
this story f “ the child’s mother sought the 
recovery of her son by means aondemned 
alike by experiouco and reason; she never¬ 
theless obtained it immediately.” A pic¬ 
turesque church was eredtod over the 
grotto, and it is to be hoped there will be 
no attempt sacrilegiously to remove the 
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image of the Virgin from the spot selected" 
hy herself^*Such littempts have been made 
not nnfrequently in those parts, and the 
statue has either become so heavy as to 
make its transport impossible, or hgs re¬ 
turned unaided to its clioscai homo. Notre 
Dame de Neas even found her way back 
in spite of the precaution which was taken 
•of blindfolding her for the journey! 

The church at Lourdes was built by the 
aid of charitable contributions without 
further supernatuml intervention ; but the 
masons who erected the chapel of IT6as, 
also ill the diocese of Tarbes, were nourished 
by certain mysterious goats which appeared 
daily to'be milked for their support. ' But 
one morning the workmen^ tired of this 
infantine diet, agreed to kill one of the 
kids which followed thnir mothers. The 
j animals suspected the plot, ‘and prudently 
I disappeared, to i-eturn no more. Animals 
' of various kinds naturally .play a con¬ 
spicuous part*in the fancies and* tradi- 
• tions of the Pyrenean shepherds : e.spceially 
t he goat and tlie bear. The latter issues 
j from his winter retreat on Candlemas Day, 
i t o judge of his prospects for the spring. If 
j the weather ,bc fiiiQ, ho i-oturns weeping 
I to liis dmi, for he knows that the winku’ 
i will last, forty days longer, unles.s it rains 
or snows cm that day. Nitns steps on a 
I bear’s hack is-said to pi'oserve a ehild from 
epilepsy and mumps. 

Tlie multiplieity of charms of various 
kinds almost livals those of the ages of 
faith. A load hung up and loft to die in 
a stable, preserves t.bo horses from Uic evil 
eye; certain pointed stones called Pcyi'es de 
I pigoti's, or small-pox stones, tied round the 
neck, are a defence against infectious 
liiscasns. lii the valley of Argelcs, the 
poorest jieasant contrives to procure a 
miglity In* of wood on Olu'istnias Eve; this 
is lighted, amf to it lie oilers a portion of 
the bread, wine, Ac., of which Ids poor 
supper on that night is composed. Haw- 
tliorn and laurel socui'o tho wearer against 
thunder; tho inliahitants of Biarritz umke 
wrcatjiis of these plants at dawn on &b. 
John’s Day; they then rush to the sea, 
plunge in after a prayer, and are safe, 
during tho ensuing twelvemonth, from tjio 
temptations of evil spirits. The belief in 
fairies and spirits is common. There is 
tho friendly sprite, who tends the fii'e, 
folds the linen, and redes up tlie house iu 
the absence of its owner. Le Sbllet is a 
tricksy imp, who lives among tho moun¬ 
tains, and specially delights in teasing 
horses: which are sometimes found on 


stormy mornings, with manes marvellously 
plaited, and in a state of great agitation from 
his visits. As to fairies, they are still visible 
•to the unsophisticated Pyreneails, and they 
sit at the entrance of their grottos, comb¬ 
ing their golden hair, much as they used 
to do in our own old nursery days. Me who 
tries to reach them, perishes; should he 
find favour in their eyes, he disappears for 
ever from this world. If, however, a mortal 
release a fairy from a ij[|>ell, she sometimes 
lends him her magic waud, with which he 
can obtain whatever he desires. In the 
Barege valley tho fairies inhabit tho in¬ 
terior of tho Pic de Bergons, and flax 
placed at the fo6t of their ahqde is instantly 
spun into the finest thread. In the valley 
• of Bai-ousse they go from house to bouse 
on New Year’s night, carrying happiness 
in their right hands, and sorrow in their 
left, under the form of two children, the 
one crowned with flowers, tho other weep¬ 
ing. To propitiate them a repa.st is spread 
in a ro^m with open doors and windows, 
and on the moi’row the master of the house 
distributes tho food among his family and 
servants, with good wishes for the New 
Year. Occasionally, however, tricks may 
bo played iipon female fairies with im¬ 
punity, as when oJie was caught in a pair 
of trousers, left iu a garden for the purpose. 

A reputation for witchcraft is^both pro¬ 
fitable and dangerous in those parts. A 
witch who died quietly at Argcles in 18G5, 
had lived surrounded with benefits and ad- 
vantugos conferred on her hy those who 
feared her power; but in 1850, a poor old wo¬ 
man, named Jeamie Bedourot, was thrown 
alive into a heated oven at Pujo, near Vic- 
Bigorre, and died under tlie torture. 

Like all superstitious peoj^le, the inha¬ 
bitants of the Pyrenees account, by le¬ 
gendary stories, for natural sights and 
sounds. Tho man in tho moon was banished 
to his place of disitant exile, for Sabbath¬ 
breaking ; he sinned in February; he has 
borne the name of that month ever since. 
He still bears upon his shoulder, tho fagot 
that he gathered on the sacred day. He is 
condemned to labonr without repose, until 
tho end of tho world, when ho will have 
expiated his transgression and will regain 
his liberty and name. When the shepherd 
leading home his flock hears the shiver of 
leaves in tho wind; when mysterious wood¬ 
land sounds startle him; when tho moun¬ 
tain echoes awake from rock ito rock ; he 
trembles, for he knows that Bossa Jaon 
(Basque for the wild lord) is near. Bassa 
daon is of enormous size; he has a hauian 
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couut&nanct*, and Avaika upright like a 
mgn ; but he surpasses the stag in activity} 
and is covered with long, smooth huir. 
He foresees tempests, and at such times 
ories aloud, for he knows that he must 
etidure thti hardest bufi’ets of the elements. 
Occd.sionally, he forewarns the herdsman 
of the appmaching storm, and vroo to the 
unlucky wight who neglects or despises 
the caution! Despite his formidable ap- 
pe.arance and makers, Bas.sn Jaon seems 
to be rtither a good-natured ptirsonage, 
wlio docs not resent Ubm-ties. Once hav¬ 
ing fallen, like the fairy, into the trap 
of a pair of trousers, he allowed himself 
to be tricked^^into revealing the seci'et of 
the previously unknown art of welding 
iron. Some have supposed that Bassa .hton* 
is a legendary reminiscence of the ourang- 
outang of Africii, whore the Basques are 
said formerly to have sojourned. 

A beautiful stalactite grotto at Arleze, 
is said to be the place of burial of Roland, 
the hero of Roncevaux. Around the name 
of this p:iladiu cluster a hundred fegetids. 
He it was who dashed from the mountain 
summits, the enormous masses of rock now 
lying on the lower ridges; he carved the 
gigantic crescent upon the immense wall of 
the ilarbore; his horse could leapfijom hill to 
hill, clearing at a bound the abyss between. 
At Lourdes, where the steed once threw 
his rider, tw'o ponds still preserve the form 
of his foot and knee; and on one of the 
mountains of the Ari’cna gorge, the impres¬ 
sion of his huge body ivas left by a similar 
catastrophe. It may still bo seen, as well 
as his footprint, and the two sahre-cuts 
which he aimed at the rock in his indigna¬ 
tion at his discomfiture. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that most 
of the Pyrenean lakes are of supernatural 
origin. The Lake of Onrrec, or, as some 
have it, the Izahi Lake, is thus accounted 
for. The hills of Davantaigne Avere in¬ 
fested by an enormous serpent, which de¬ 
voured the herdsmen and flocks of the 
vulley of Argeles; a blacksmith of the 
Adllage of Axbonix hit upon an ingenious 
method of destroying the monster; ho laid 
upon the ground masses of red-hot iron; 
the serpent swallowed them; intense thirst 
followed; he drank to bursting; btyst, and 
the lake waa the result! 

The Basques still believe in a three¬ 
headed, or triple-throated, flying dragon, 
Avhose appearance betokens some impend¬ 
ing calamity: such as war, cholera, or 
famine. The most common of the lake 
legends, hoAA'ever, tells of a heavenly tra- 


•veller going, in human form, from house 
to house, imploring charity.'•sSometimes 
he proved to be Je.sns Christ, sometimes 
God himself. Rejected by the rich, he is 
succom'ed by some poor family, who are 
miraculously i-ecompensed, and saved from 
the Avaters Avhich overwhelm and destroy 
their wicked neighbours. The details of 
this legend vary in different places. At 
the Lake of Lourdes, a child was in the fa¬ 
voured hut, and a rock on the brink in the 
shape of a cradle, is pointed out. At an¬ 
other place, the compassionate woman A\'ho 
entertained the divine guest, kept for her- 
.self the first and largest cake she baked; 
she w'as allowed to escape to the moun¬ 
tains, on the condition imposed upon Lot’s 
wife; hut the aAvfuI noise behind, inducing 
her to tuiTisher head, she was changf'd into 
a rock of the shape of a long-bearded goat; 
hence the name, Barbazan. A similar 
legend belongs to the well-known monii- 
fain OAllcd La Maladetta,' the Accursed. 
We give it in Monsieur Cordicr’s ))iotu- 
resque words: “ On tin's mountain, covered 
till then Avith the most beautiful pastures, 
some shepherds were leading tlieir flocks. 
Our Saviour came .to thc^. He was 
pas.sing through the earth, proving the 
hearts of men. The shepherds Avoukl not 
receive hint; in savage derishut tbey sot 
their sharp-fanged dogs upon tbe God- 
man ; hut oh prodigy! all turns to ice— 
men, dogs, and flocks ; the shcphtjrd Avith 
his scornful brov? and his long crook ; the 
dogs, heated with the chase, excited, with 
gaping mouths ; tho'fat grazing flocks, ‘ in 
number like the hair of the head’—all be¬ 
came ice. All movement, all joy, all rage, 
all insult, was arrested in an instant, and 
long afterwards those who saw the great gla¬ 
cier could still count, one by one, the victims 
of that terrible justice ; the shce{> appeared 
like w'aves; the shepherds, like barren 
points, were still &ect, with uplifted crook, 
with proud and threatening brow, Th.ey 
could be seen long ago, but time has tri¬ 
umphed : many Avinters have hidden them 
under fresh coverings of ice; they sleep 
for ever buried beneath that frozen azure 
mirror; and only superstition can still 
djscern, with lynx-eyed faith, the eternal 
prison <of the pitiless herdsmen beneath 
those numberless frozen layers.” 

The most pathetic superstition of all is 
reserved for the last. It tells its OAvn 
melancholy story of the penury and want, 
and sharp struggle for existence, too often 
the sad birthright of the unhappy children 
of tho mountains. The hero of the tale is 
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callofl Peyrot at Bigorpc, Pefciro (Pierre) ’ 
amt)ng the BS-sques! When hunger enters 
a cottage, Peyrot anx has rouges—that is,' 
witli n.aked legs reddened with cold—enters 
also. Ho sits between the master and 
mistress of the hut at their penurious meal; 
he struggles with the pori.shing child who 
tends the daily le.ssening flock; he follows 
the maidens to their chamber, where they 
literally lie down to rest with Pamine. 
When Peyrot is in .a house, the time has 
come for a final supreme struggle. The 
fa tlier* works with desperate energy; the 
mother kindles fire on the extinguished 
hearth ; t}ie last cow is sold ; the poor fur- 
nil nre parted w'ith ; and at last, perhaps— 
perhaps—the dreaded guest is exorcised. 
Faiieifnl as the legend is, there is about it a 
sad ring of truth. The reign of^ the three 
H.’s will, by-and-bye extend itself even to 
those remote old-world corners, and their 
ghosts and pliantoms will flee. May Peyrot, 
tlt-e red-legged, share their fate, and* may 
the reality of which he is the type, bo 
banished with him into the land of shadows! 


THE BRIDGE OP SIGHS. 
A YAcii'fi.NO Story. 


CH.\[»l'Kll I. THE JIEUOINBS. 


St. AinTnjK’.s-ON-THic-SEA wa.s a bathing 
town combined with a packet‘station : and 
.a harbour that, to any one-looking from 
the iutand hills, socmoii like a loop of deli- 
cat.e Ebboii floating on the water. It 
was a granite ilistrict, and the abundance 


of plaster, frosting over villas as though 
they -were biadc-cakes, made the place 
glitter anil shine in the glare of the sun, 
like an Italian bay. ’ 

It. Avas also a yachting station, and two 
clubs, the IloYAr. St. Abthur’s, and the 
Royao Bukcee, frowned ^and scowled at 
each othoi’ from opposite sides of the jetty. 
The St. Akttiuu’s was select, and though 
fi'uuded on a broad platform, by-and-bye 
bc!gan to black-ball vaiious local persons i%s 
“ low” and “ not tbo sort of person.” But 
the famous rejection of Mr. Littlejohn, the 
solicitor, whom every one knew, and whom 
many of the “flue” piirty—men, for in, 
stance, like •Poljambe and Knox, rtithlcss 
“beaners”—were willing to admit, brought 
matters to ff, ensis. Then it was determined 
to found Thb Royal Burgee. 

Once every year a regatta -was g^iven by 
both clubs, conjointly—an act, however, in 
which there was no amity or cordiality. It 
was imposed by sheer necessity, as neither 


could have separately home the cost of 
entertaining. They gave plates and prizes 
together; but •somehow the St. Arthur’s 
contrived to bear off any honour or profit 
that was to bo got ont of the strangers of 
rank, much as a lady of condition will 
ignore the client to whoso party she has 
undertaken to ask guests. The distin¬ 
guished strangers always chose the St. 
Artliur’s, when offered honorary member¬ 
ship. They were “ put .up” to the mat¬ 
ter almost before they touched shore l>y 
the Reverend Doctor Bailey, who was for 
“keeping the club pui*e, air,” and threw 
out, in a careless parenthesis, that “ the 
other place” was “ a kind of pcjpr thing, you 
know,’’ mostly “ brokers and the shop¬ 
keepers,” well-conducted and respectable, 
and all tli.-it; but scarcely the sort of thing. 
“And it is gratifying for me,” continued 
the doctor, a vmy enormous clergyman, six 
feet two in height, and portly and weighty 
without absolute corpulence, “ to see persons 
of that (jjass, banding themselves together 
for rational relaxation. If they want their 
club, why shouldn’t they have it ? and 
Heaven speed their work; and. I am told it 
is exceedingly well-conducted, but it is 
scarcely the place, yon see. You ai’e a 
man of th(fcworld, Sii- John.” 

The Reverend Doctor Bailey, thus men¬ 
tioned, was vicar of this important and fast¬ 
rising watering-place. In appearance, he 
was a very remarkable-looking man of 
great height; he had a vast broad chest; a 
flourishing umbrella; a broad - binmmed 
hat, and an uuhealtliily florid face; lips 
that were made for sauces and wines; with 
a high stifl’ wall of a white tie, "which came 
up at the side of his neck, and seemed bent 
on cutting off' Ids cars. The hat lay very 
far back, and the Reverend Doctor Bailey, 
stalking along, his head back, his “ snub” 
nose to the clouds, was as •well-known an 
object as the spire of the church he served. 
That church, with a wise forethought, he 
had accepted when the place was a poor one. 
With a true instinct as to its future, he had 
asked his patron. Lord Frogmore, for the 
li-ving, and it had been worked up into a 
most profitoblo “berth.” He was a good 
preacher, or had the reputation of being one, 
which did as well; and during the season 
the doctor contributed much to its success 
by his genteel sermons, in wliich there was 
none of that vulgar conventicle language, 
which ho called mere “ low poking the 
fire,” and which he said fretted unneces¬ 
sarily the nice and good people who 
came to hear him. “Not that 1 would 
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compromise the truth," he said, “one hair’s 
Vroadtb. I shall do my sacred work al¬ 
ways faithfully and to the best of' my 
power: but the roaring vulgarity of such 
fellows as that Buckley, who has the little 
Bethel yonder, does no good.” 

There was a parsonage next the church, 
a very small apostolic mansion. Long ago it 
had been given over to the curate at a rent, 
while the doctor gave his dinner-parties up 
at the Beeches, a handsome gentleman’s seat 
which ho had purchased. There he lived 
with Mrs. Bailey, whose little shrunk 
figure no one was familiar with, with his 
daughter Jessica and his son Tom—a young 
fellow in tl].e army, often spoken of as 
“the captain.” Those children had un¬ 
happily been born when Doctor Bailey 
was “ a mere working curate,” and had 
not yet established his connexion ; he 
often regretted that one had not been 
christened Conshrntia, after “ dear Lady 
Frogmore,” and the other St. John, a 
family name of the same house. H^iy, turn¬ 
ing his regrets still further back, the 
doctor would bewail his excessive haste in 
the matter of marriage, when ho might have 
chosen something far more “ suitablethe 
truth being that Mrs. Bailey’s origin would 
not bear heraldic tracing, nor was she even 
fortified with useful connexion. But, with 
a venial exaggeration, if not untruth, the 
doctor devised conversational pedigrees, 
spoke of Mrs. Bailey’s “family,” and very 
largely of “ the Bakers of Blackforest.” 

Thus much for allusion to the doctor, 
who was, as it were, viceroy of the place, 
and was really allowed to take on liimsolf 
all representative duties. He was, indeed, 
described as an “overbearing, choleric, inso¬ 
lent fellow,” by one of the radicals of the 
town, and “ a clerical bully,” who, at home, 
roared at his family, though ho was a little 
*! aftaid of his daughter. A selfish schemer, 
with no more religion about him than was 
confined strictly to his Sunday platitudes. 
Then, it was owned, he shone, working his 
! arms vigorously, and having a tremendous 
pair of lungs. Thus much for the doctor’s 
house. But there is a family, whose heiress 
daughter is a heroine of this little piece, 
who must be noticed before the figures them- 
' selves enter from the wing. 

! Panton Park was well bock in the country, 

I and the owner. Sir Charles Panton, a time 
I squire and hunting man, boasted that the 
1 sea could not be seen from Jus top windows. 
Yet it was not more than a mile and a 
half from the batliing town, down in a rich 
bowl of grass and planting. There, in a 
great stone palace which the late bsvronet 


had built fifty years before, litemlly not 
knowing what else to '^do with his money, 
livdd Sir Charles and daughter. She was 
HEIRESS—magic title of honour, that has 
made many hearts thrill more than tlie 
loveliest faces on this earth. More conjur¬ 
ing has been done with that spell than with 
any other, which brings with it beauty, 
grace, wit, honour, virtue, and accomplish¬ 
ment. And Miss Laum Panton was an 
heiress combining the blessings of fifteen 
thousand a year, with “savings,” a park 
and mansion, with a town house in Brook- 
street, and, what was not the least of 
all in the eyes of matrons with young 
candidates, ..a father, grey, rather stricken 
in years, though wiry. Such rare attrac¬ 
tions soon became well known, and indeed 
it was sasd that St. Ai’thur’s-on-thc-Sca 
owed as much to them as to its other 
natural advantages of fine air and bathing. 
But she wa^s delicate; had a weak fragile 
chest,' and, thorigli small and refined-look¬ 
ing, with a well-bred haughty .air, seemed 
bloodless, and was said once to have broken 
a blbod-vessel in her throat. Hence slui 
.and her father had to pass eacli winter .at 
one of those hiding-places where poor in¬ 
valids rjm timorously from Boreas and 
Enrns. The gossips also said she was 
flighty and" fanciful; gay, too'’g.‘iy, and, for 
all her delicacy, passionately fond of the 
world and its delights. 

Sir Charles had been originally a Mr. 
Wright, a plain unassuming gentleman of 
very moderate means. Ho had sent his 
only child to a “finishing” school, where 
also the parson’s daughter. Miss B.ailcy, 
had been placed by ber father, not from 
any paternal anxiety to give her the best, 
that is, the most costly, education possible, 
but because it might lead to acquaint¬ 
ances, “nice connexion, you know,” for 
himself. How sjmpie, having thus laitl a 
foundation, to proceed in this way, with 
an engaging smile: “ Not Mr. Dashwood, 
surely ? Might I ask, any way coiir 
nccted with a charming young lady that 
f/as at Dampier House with my little girl ? 
Wonderful! My dear sir, I am the clergy¬ 
man here, &c.”. It was while this delicate 
Miss Wiight, whose health was so pre¬ 
carious,' was here, that the tiVo girls first 
met. 

The truth was, the school had accepted 
Jessica at a reduced premium, for a mere 
trifle ; in fact, the doctor valuing his posi¬ 
tion and possible recommendations, at the 
difference. Their view was that he would 
surely do them mischief, and injure the 
school, if they refused his terms. And 
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ifc is certain the doctor would luivc 
steadily shrugged his shoulders, and pished 
and poohed the eatalJiahment into ruin. ‘ 
“ A very poor sort of place, sir ; all sorts of 
paw-paw people. A lucky escape of send¬ 
ing my girl there !” But tlie lady directors, 
true to the instincts of their kind, “took it 
out ” of the unhappy little hostage thus 
confided to them, and they had inst inct to 
see that from that indifferent father would 
come no protest. She was kept there for 
six years, going through the whole “ cur- 
ricidnm,” such as it was, and going 
through a course of steady mortification, 
bitter dnidgery, with that hot iron of de¬ 
pendency which the Misses^ Proudfoot 
forced steadily, day by day, and hour 
by hojir, to enter into her child’s soul. 
The vicar’s daughter could not i)o treated 
with open disrespect '; but it was known to 
every one that tho pule, and worn, and 
st udious cliild was “ on charity,” more or 
less. So pale and thoughtful she was^now, 
having been slowly chaTiged from tho gay, 
romping, rosy-cheeked “little thing” wliieh 
she had been when she arrived. * 

Wlieiiihe newgirl, just come, “ Wriglit,” 
was known t<k be the daughter of a gen- 
t himan of slender means, the Misses I’roud- 
foot had some rtduotance about actiopting 
her, owing to a [wssiblo uncertflinfy about 
file premiums. • Prom parents of this xinde- 
.‘■■irabJe sort the moneys had t*o bo dug out, 
must be, as it wore, crushed and broken 
np from quaj'tz masses, collected in grains, 
alter l<uig delays, excuses, appeals, &c. 
But the references were genteel. She was 
a, curious girl—delicate, peevish, fretful, 
full of humours, ready to complain of her 
companions, and to turn away from tho 
e.xcollent fare provided for therh. She took 
as many airs as a bishop’s niece whom 
they once instrijct.cd, and whom the bishop, 
an “ honourable and i'eve);end,” came to see 
in full apron. They hardly knew how to 
deal with her, for she was dangerous and 
i hidietive, and could injure the school. 

She had one fiend among the girls, who 
clung to her with a I'omantic friendship and 
adoration. This was the parson’s daughter, 
Avlio, fi’om the moment of Jier arrival, had 
become her jackal and defender, * her ad¬ 
mirer and ^’orshipper. It was inconceiv¬ 
able, the services she rendered, tho de¬ 
votion shg paid. She was more useful 
than an Eton fag, because her service was 
voluntary. She shielded her froA punish¬ 
ment when f^ie other could not 'shield 
herself; she followed her with loving eyes, 
like a faithful _ dog; and when “Wright” 
(for the young ladies spoke of each other 


in this gentlemanly way) was sick, stole 
off to watch her, in defiance of the rules of 
tho estabhshmeht. The determined breach 
of those laws brought ,a tai’t letter to the 
doctor, who came off in an angry fluster, 
blowing and puffing, and began to revile 
his child for her scandalous ingratitude for 
tho blessings of a good education. “I am 
told you are going after low mean creatures, 
sticking to them with a disgusting fami¬ 
liarity, separating yourself from the Tiice 
young ladies of tho establishment. Do you 
suppose, girl, I can pay for you here, stint¬ 
ing my.self in common luxuries, all for you 
to follow your grovelling whims and these 
vulgar tastes ? There are plenty of nice 
well-connected girls in the Rouse whose 
friendship wouhl ho useful, and u.seful to 
me too; and yon choose to go pxidclling in 
the gutter, making dirt pies ! Faugh ! 
It'.s disgusting.” The reproof had no elfect, 
and the father even rcmarkixl, from the 
first, a. cold insensible look in the eyes of 
his child, fraits of the excellent training ho 
had been passing her through. 

The young girl recovered, “joined her 
companions,” more pettish and helpless 
than bofoi’c, and was received with aftbe- 
tionate raj)tiire by her faithful henchwoman. | 
What was^ the secret of this singular de- | 
votion P Possibly there was none. It was 
lierlmmour, or there was in the fretful ojes 
of tho other gii-1 a faint expression of sufl'er- 
ing which drew her pity irresistibly. Some¬ 
times a loo7^, of this sort has strong and 
permanent fascination. 'I’lie other showed 
neither gratit iide nor love; but Jessica was 
quite content. ^ 

i 

CHAl'L’KK II. THE BEGINNINQ OF THE VENDETTA, i 

I 

SiiODENT.Y, one fine morning, there wa.s | 
a flutter and bustle at Dampier House, j 
and it was known that strangers had 1 
arrived : a gentleman, a caniago and four ^ 
posters. Miss Proudfoot, in agitation, had 
come herself to fetch Wi-ight from tho play¬ 
ground, calling her “ darling.” There was 
a sweetness and obsequiousness in hej* man¬ 
ner that was bewildering to the boarders. 

“ Como, darling, your dear father is longing 
to see you !” And she gave her—unacens- 
toraed luxury!—a glass of wine in tho 
“ study.^’ For with schoolboys and .school¬ 
girls wine is the symbol of unutterable 
glory and even apotheosis. Tho chaise and 
four had spread the news ; all was wonder 
and speculation. Miss Ventnor, the gen- 
toelest, and therefore tho haughtiest, girl in 
tho school, who thought tho other girls 
mere “scum,” whoso sister had married a, 
baronet, was awed and oven curious. Our 
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affocUonate little jackal was in a tumult of' bell, of gold or other, precious metal, on 
delight. Cinderella’s carriage and four which the Principal rang'vwith never- 
'6ould not have given much more joy. It • flagging vigour, t^le and quintuple bob 
betokened something good for her friend majors on the su^ect of their former il- 
and idol. luslrious pupil. They were privileged, in 

In the parlour—chamber of horror or of their programmes, to refer to Miss Fanton, 
joy, where severe or doting parents sat al- of Pan ton Castle, who had received in- 
temately—she was caught in the arms of struction in the establishment. Reference 
her dear father. He was come to tell some was also permitted to Sir Charles Panton, of 
great news. Their old cousin Panton had Panton. On Tuesdays and Saturdays the 
died, that rich, cross old man, and had left pupils were accorded the kind, permission 
them a great fortune, and the beautifnl to lake recreation in tho founds of Panton 
.castle by the river, which she could see Castle. To the parents and guardians who 
from Miss Proudfoot’s. They were now had audience, tho Misses Prgudfoot, with 
rolling in wealth, he and his little girl, most ingenious powers of apropos, contrived 
At this the delicate gfrl slid off, and tossed continually,to draw in Sir Charles Patdon 
back her heSd; a cnidous look of exultation and his daug'htcr, met every doubt and ob- 
and pride came into her eyes. But they jootion with tho same august names, and 
must both lose their dear old name: the illustrated the progress of tho studies, by 
name their mamm^i bore, and talco anothei-, scenes from the happy era when Miss 
which was quitj; as good, however. Panton pursued her studies there; and a 

“ What matter,” she said. “Who would favourite tableau, as it were, often brought 
care; but was she to be an heiress ?” forwrrd for the visitor, Was one in which ' 

“Yes.” was grouped their illustrious pupil and 

“ Aiid to have it all mic day ?" “ that other yoking lady. 

The new Sir Charles was disturbed at The change in Laura from this hour was 
this que.stion, and looked at her thought- scarcely conceivable. TJio new w'caltli of , 
fully. . a sudden made hgr healthy, animated, j 

“ O yes,” he said with a smile, “ after and also inexpressibly arrogant. She rose 
me, of course.” ^ -into a sort of queenship, taking inde- 

It was explained to her that the doctors scribablo <airs, which, alas for the syco- 
fotmd the air of St. Arthur’s so good for phancy wliich repeats itself even at this 
her chest, she must remain a little longer small end of' tho worldly telescope, was 
under Miss Proudfoot’s kind care. (How accepted and endured by the school and 
gladly would that lady, liad she been per- its heads. But tho worst feature was tliis: 
niitted,have engraved that high testimonial it was nbled tlmt she quite “dropped” her 
on her programme: “ In testimony of the old friend and -vVorshipper, This con- 

healthy and salubrious air of her establish- spicuous ingratitude even- surprised these 
ment, she is permitted proudly to refer to other worldlings, for they had been saying 
her distinguished pupil, &c.”) to each other, “That now Wright (or L 

She drew back pettisldy at tliis scheme, Panton) would settle half her money upon 
•but it was shown to her that her stay Bailey.” For a long time the clergyman’s 
was to bo under quite altered conditions, daughter herself could not see this strange 
f She was to have a room to herself, no conduct, marked as it wasi and unmi.stak- 
lessovs, wine every day, doctors every week, able even when she ran up to her idol at 
to walk in the garden hy herself or with first, scarcely able to contain her delight, 
any young friend whom she preferred to and was repulsed pettishly. For this and for 
keep her company. She reflected: these many more instances of ungracious bo- 
bribes were not to be resisted. Miss taviour she could find excuses. It was so 
Proudfoot had in the kmdest manner given natural now that Laura should have much 
permission. It was not mentioned then to think of; how could she think of.hcr in 
that Miss Proudfoot had iu the kindest tWs turn of fortune! Any overlooking was 
manner also agreed to accept double the almost •proper. When Miss Panton was 
usual payment, iu return for these privi- seen “ walking ” with a new friend, sud- 
leges. She called it being a “ parlour denly elected to intimacy, no othqr than the 
boarder,” young lady whoso sister had married the 

In future that name of Panton made the baronet, she was not staggered. The 
whole glory of that white plastered house, public tmderstood it perfeatly : Iho new 
: with “ grounds ” at the back overlooking heiress was growing “ finebut h^r young 
■ the sea. This was a kind of melodious worshipper alone could not believe it, and 
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would not. She wotild sooner disbeKevb' stare. It at last came to her tom, and - 
lier senses o'fsupposo that two and two made with a sort of constraint Laura turned “to 
three, than accept the possibility of such bestow her parting accolade. But, to Miss » 
an uiigi'ateful change. She returned again ‘Prondfoot’s horror, Jessica, cold, stiff, and 
and again, the other grew- more and more with a steady stain in her eyes, drew back, 
arrogant; and from her new “nice ” friend , “ ITo,” she said; “ I cannot. I could not 

she was inseparable. touch you—not for the whole world.” 

Ono day when they wore engrossed in “As you please,” .said the other, coolly, 
talk, and the future lieiress was explaining and, getting into the carriage, drove away in 
what st.ato they would have at Panton, how her glory, the principals and .sdiolars being 
many horses sho would keep, &c. (her fa- inexpressibly shocked at this conduct. But 
' vourito theme), Jessica approached humbly, from that hour all noticed a most singular 
“ Well, what is it ?” the other said, pee- change in the pai’son's daughtc^ who ad- 

vislily. “ T don't want you. You are al- vanced at one stride half way on her path 

waH'-i perscimting me." to womanhood. That discovery made her • 

Kacl) of thoso nine words* was a stab, cold a/id hard, as she was before impulsive 
each went deeper, until at last she couhl and allectionate; calculating and distrust- 
have. given a scream. Some date a whole fnl, a most “ disjvgreeable creature,” it was 
' oliaugo ill their sy.stern, theii* life itself, pronounced, but far more able to hold her 
I from a tit of sickness, from some shock ; and own arul get on in the w ^rld. 
i it wii.s so with her. Sho retired almost In the caiTiago which'was taking Laura 
reeling. What she could nojb see before away that happy day there sat a young 
j she was forced to see now, as tlioi.iglf some man of thirty, with very dark eyes, a for- 
i one were thrusting the flame ef a candle bidding*unjnviting expression, which some 
close to her eyes. From that moment she would have called “a scowl.” People 

.shrank from Laura quite scared; thon^i sho would have passed him by without sym- 

w.a.s still open to explanation of some kind, pathy; but .any ono who came in contact 
But 1 he g;qi rv chasm opened finally when with him in any trifling contention, say 

i the time came for the heiress to go .awify about a seat, went from him flushed and 

lionu', when she heard some of the pupils put out, .atid saying, “That ill-conditioned 
talking over*ev<‘ry incident of tlfe departure fellow!” This gentleman, a friend of her 
as though it %vi’ro that of a royal per.sonagc. father’s, was Mr. Dudley, a distant cousin. 

Her father, Sir Charles, had given her leave who came very ollen to the school to see his 
l(j clioosc a fricTid “ whom she liked” from I’olation. It was known even to the girls 
I among the girls, to take homo with her to that she did not relish these visits—“ He 

! amuse her during the vacation. This news was so dai’k and ugly,” she said to her 

produced the most tremendous excitement: friends—and tliat every time ho brought 
some oven said that Miss Proudfoot herself her presents .she always seemed merely to 
I iionri.slied faint hopes of being the selected endure him. Some of the girls, however, | 

I oompimion, having pei-formed j)rodigics in thought him “ deeply piratical” and intc- 
the way of obsequious adoration of her resting, and .also that Jic could smile sweetly, 
pupil, fawniug on her, and plying her with But when she had tlius left the school, and 
’ praises of herself and of her “dear good was established in all her spleudom, as Miss 
■ fiither.” The young gjpl, quite ovea'sot Panton, of I^anton Castlo, her proceedings 
i with her sudden turn of prosperity, did became of profound interest to ibo neigh- 
I not «‘are to restrain herself from any extra- bourhood. It l^a.s seen also that Dudley 
1 ' yagance, and behaved with an amusing was always about the place, either staying at 
1 wantonness of arrogance, holding out hopes the castle, or in the town, where he would 
1 to some, but all the while pledged to hel appear in a small yaclit at unexpected 
j dcjxr friend the baronet’s sister-in-law. To seasons. As the schoolgirl became a “ young 
others she made promises, b^t the faithful lady,” it seemed to be her humour to ex¬ 
worshipping Jessica sho passed over. Wheo. hibit that strange fitfulness and uncertainty 
the morning came, and the carria'^ was of humeur which wealth and indulgence 
! waiting at the door, and the whole house had now made her character. For him her 
was obseqTiion.sly gathered to see hergo fortli father had a enriouS pity or partiality, and 
with her cho.sen companion, the baronet’s was ever saying, “ Let ns have that poor 
sister-in-law, there was prodigious em- fellow Dudley hero. He’syonrterrier dog, 
bracing all rousid; the clergyman’s daugh- your worshipper.” At which she would 
ter standing at a distance, with a strange protest fretfully that she Inited and loathed 
look upon her face, a kind of bewildered him, and would almost cry if the plan were- 
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persisted in. And yet, as a curious trait 
itf Jier cli.aracter, when her father at first 
Avonid yield to her, thinking he was grati¬ 
fying her, there wonld be another turn, and 
slic would be fretful again at being taken 
at her wwd. To them both he was very 
nsefnl, almost necessary, because ho was 
eager and willing. People wondered at 
this unmeaning alteration in so “ ordinary” 
a girl, a girl, too, who had none of the re¬ 
deeming virtues of spoiled or ill-regulated 
minds, niimely, a Avild and gonerous im¬ 
pulsiveness which hurries them into Avhat 
is right. *She, indot'd, had more of the 
qualities which belong to the meaner ani¬ 
mals; the uw^ertainty and spitcfuluess in 
small matters of the monkey. But there 
did at times come in her face a strange ex¬ 
pression of desertion, of questing and seek¬ 
ing for help, which set every string in 
Dudley’s heart a jangling. 

Ho was half indignant with liim.self for 
this unmeaning partiality, and at first 
straggled to free himself, but, like, a true 
spoiled child, when she saw he had nearly 
succeeded, she exerted her powers, and 
made him her 'slave again. It was about 
that era, when she had left school some 
three or four years, that she took a freak— 
for it was no more—of exhibiting this 
power in a most singular way. She had with 
her, on a visit, that bax’onet’s sister-in-laAv, 
Avho had gone away from school with her, 
and whom she had treated in her favourite 
fitfnl Avay. This girl, it occurred to her one 
day, should marry Dudley She set her 
heart on it, it Avas a new whim, and it 
should be done, just as she should have that 
horse or dress from her father, though it 
cost a thousand pounds. And to this task 
she set herself so petulantly and so des¬ 
perately that Dudley saw he must gratify 
her, or else incur her bitter dislike. He was 
well olF, the baronet’s sister-in-law was not, 
and Avas eager to be married. To the sur¬ 
prise of his friends, to that of Sir Charles, 
and to the overilowing triumph of Miss 
Panton, this extraordinary maniage was 
actually brought about; though almost at 
once tho now Avife found that she had not 
her Imsbaud’s heart, and, being impetuous 
and passionate, they separated within a 
fcAV months, and Dudley came hilnself to 
toll Laura Panton the news. 

“ I hop© you are satisfied with your 


'handiwork,” he said, bitterly.^ “ You can 
do no more, now—at least torus'F’ * 

She laughed lightly, and from that time 
—about four years before this story begins 
—treated him Avith more gentleness and 
toleration. She seemed to consider him pro¬ 
moted to a responsible station, and herself 
privileged to consult hjm and make him 
useful. He seemed to be quite happy in 
this mastifif-like ofiBce, and came and wont 
as ho chose; and any new guest at Panton 
often wondered at the dark, moody, and 
scowling man, whose eyes glared so, and 
who spoke so little, save when lie, tho 
gxiest, touched on her, and tho .scowlitig 
man became'eloquent. “ Yes, look at her 
speaking face. There is a Avholc world be¬ 
hind it. They think here, because she Avill 
bo so rich,' and all that, that she h.as no 
other title. I know her well, and tell you 
there is a strange charm about this girl 
which Avould attract if sjie had not a 
farthing. Look, look at her now; see, as 
she turns hfcr fiice to the lamp ! I cannot 
tell you tho efi'eet on me.” The guest 
cannot see it, but thinks privately this is a 
very strange Avild creature of a man. 
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JJOOK IV. 

CHAPTER I. TEMPTATION. 

Bv tlio omi of March Veronica arrived in 
Biif^dand. The news of Sir John’s death 
and of her marriage .had, of course, pre¬ 
ceded her thither. Telegrams and lettbrs 
, had been sent to Mr. Lane, the agent, in 
‘ the name *of the self-styled *Lady Tallis 
1 Gale. But besides these, thci’o had come 
’’ to Air. Lancia letter from Paul. The agent 
had lost T\o time in communicating with 
the inlieritor of the late baronet’s esta.ln 
aivl title. This was an elderly bachelor 
who had made a .small competence in trade 
and had retired from business, and was 


were pervious to as much daylight as ever ■* 
visited that side of Gower-street on a 
March afternoon. The little parlour into 
which Air. Frost was shown, looked neat 
as ever, but, he thought, veiy threadhai o 
and pgor. The air in it vv.as close, thongh 
it was a chilly raw day. And there was a 
heavy silence in the house. S 

Mrs. Lockwood entered the I'oom Avith ? 
her noiseless, light footfall, and touched Air. ' 
Frost’s outstretched hand vci'y coldly with . 
her fingtrs. 

For a few moments neither spoke. ^ 

“ Woil, Zillah, I have got hack you see,” ' 
said Air. Fro.st, with tho slightest pos.slblo I 
over-assumption of being at his ease, and 
in the superior position. 

“ Yes, you have got back, and I hope you ^ 


bring spmo good news for me.” 

“.Your greeting Avill not turn my head 
living obsonrely in a suburb of the large by its cordiality.” j 

“I hope you bring some good news fori, 
me,” repeated Airs. Lockwood. “ I have I' 
waited longer than tho time you mentioned, v 
Yon said, ‘Wait until tho winter.’ Wo aro • 
now at the end of Alarch. I have had no 
word from you directly, all this time. And - 
now th.at 1 see you it is natural I should . 
rccal our conversation last summer.” » 

Sho spoke very dryly, and with more I 

. ___ _ j . . than her oi’diu^y deliberation of inanuer. 

I three prepai'ed to meet and discuss matters Mr. Frost seized on an unimportant' twig 
, with Veronica's legal advisor. . flf her discourse, so to speak, liO[)ing thereby *' 


maiiufaciuring town in which his life had 
been passed. Sir John hacf as much as 
« possible ignored his plebeian connexions; 
I' and without oyer having set eyes on him, dc- 
'i tested his .presumptivo fipcccssor. Air. Mat- 
. thew Tallis, or, as ho must henceforward bo 
1 styled. Sir Matthew Tallis Gale, had has- 
c toned to London and had had a mceling 
'' with Air. Lane; and Air. Lane had seen 
Sir Matthew’s lawyer; and they were Ml 


Air. Frost had written to his partner, 

Ij stating thal; he should be in England on tho 
ji twenty-fifth of March. But the fact was, 

'^that he an-ived three days sooner than that 
j date. And one of his first proceedings was 
to go to Mrs. Lockwood’s house in Gower- 
street. Tho yellow window-blinds that had night. My 


.0 . 


to divert her attention from the rout of tho 
matten 

“ You had tio woi'dfrom me !” he echoed, 
knitting his anxious forehead. “Why, I _ 
begged Georgina to come and give you my 
news several time.s. 1 was busy, day and | 
;. My wife was tho only person to " 


r been drawn closely down between tho day of whom t wrote a lino s^ve^n business.” 
j| hady Tallis’s death and that of her funllral, “Your wife came here once or twice— 

I wcj’o now again raised : and tho front rooms not specially to see me—and sho said some j 
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vaOTe "VTord about your idnd regards, and 
tliM affairs were going well. But, • of 
- course, neither yon nor I can pretend to 
each other that there was any satisfaction 
in that!. I dare say it was all very well as 
regards other people.” 

Mr. Eroat commanded himself with an 
effort. Even whilst he repressed the rising 
temper, ho told himself that it was cruelly 
hard that he should always have to be 
■ smoqih and civil, whilst every ono else 
he knew could have tbo satisfaction of 
lashing out when they woi'O irritated; bo 
wavered up to the instant when his lips 
■ began to form the words of his reply as to 
whether ho shbuld not give way and” etisc 
his goaded spirit at whatever cost! 

“Well, Zillah,” ho answered, “I have 
good news for you.” 

I “ Thanlc God!” 

“ At least, I suppose it will ho considered 
' to bo good news. At Hugh’s age I should 
have thought it so.” 

“All!” exclaimed the 'widow, ftitli a 
weary sigh. “ If there can ho a question 
about its goodness, your ‘ good news ’ is not 
good enough.” 

“ Hugh has tho offer of a position which 

II may ho the stepping-stone to fortune. The 
I directors of the Parthenopo EmheUishment 
1 Company will be happy to employ him, on 

i my recommendation, for a twelvemonth 
certain. And it is a kind of employment 
which must bring him into notiqg, Tho 
salary offered is most liberal. Tlic resi¬ 
dence in sucli a chaniiing place as Naples 
will be ” 

“ It is of no use. Not the least, Sidney,” 
interposed Mrs. Lockwood. She had not 
called him by his Christian name for 
years. And the return of the once familiar 
: appellation to her tongue, was a proof of 
‘ uiiwouted excitement in her. 
i “No use! No use /” 

“ It is of no use at all, if what you have 
. to offer Hugh involves exile to a foreign 
I country. I was in hopes that you had 
something better to tell me than that. I 
was in hopes that ” • 

“ Exile!” repeated Mr. Frost, impa, 
tiently interrupting her. “ What nonsense! 
Exile to Naples 1 How can a woman of 
! your sense talk in that way ? Ono‘''W'oukl 
think I was proposing to send him to 
Sierra Leone.” 

“If you were, it would not be more 
unlikely, that Hugh should accept it. Ho 
has made up his mind to set up for himself. 
He has formed now ties, and assumed new 
’ responsibilities. Captain Sheardown has 


, offered to try to help Hugh to rai.se the 
necessary sum for the purchase of a 
■business in Daaieshire. If Captain Shear- 
down had the money himself I believe ho 
would advance it directly. But he is not 
rich enough.” 

“ Is Hugh married ?” asked Mr. Frost, 
abruptly. 

“ No: but ho has engaged himself to 
Maud Desmond,” 

Mr. Frost felt bn the whole relieved. If 
these friends would advance tho money 
that Hugh needed, it might be a ropiacvc for 
^lim, Sidney Frost. 

And then—then it was possible that tho 
money miglitr never bo needed at all ! 
How good that would be! What au 
excellent wjiy out of tho difficulties that 
beset liim, what an admirable ]x)si.poiic- 
ment (not cancelling, oh no ! Of eoarso 
Hugh’s money should bo paid when ilio 
fortunq that 'was budding dbr every oiio 
connected ■with the Parthenopo Embellish¬ 
ment Company should be full-blown)* of 
the delit that weighed on him so irksomely ! 
What a dt^sei'veci solace to tho anxie(i(*s 
of the widowed mother whose heart was 
heavy with care and Self-reproach ! 

Engaged him.self, lias lie ?” 

“Yes.” , 

“ Then tho family difficulti cs I once I 
hinted at—on the score of lank, you ' 
know—have been got over ?” ! 

“ Lady Tallis, the poor woman who dic'd | 
here, was very fond of Hugh. I tliink 
that at first she did not quite likc^ I,lie idea 
of her niece’s marrying him, though. But 
slio was as soft as wax, poor soul, ami 
hadn’t a real ‘no’ in her. And the girl 
loves him very much.” 

A str.anger might have detected no di.s- 
content in Zillah’s voice or words. Hut 
Mr. Frost know her well, and lie was siu’c 
that her son’s engagement did "not alto¬ 
gether please her. 

“ It IS not so bad a match for Hugh after 
all,” said he. “It is true that I did not' 
hlfo tfie idea when you first spoke of tliis 
thing as being likely, but It might . 

have been worse. Miss Desmond has very ' 
little—a mere pittance—hut small as hex* 
dof?ry is, it may bo useful to Hi^gh.” 

“ Maud wanted to give it all to him, to 
purchase this business with. But ” 

“But I suppose her trustees'wouldn’t 
hear of that ?” 

“ Hugh would not hear of ^that! He is 
resolved that every shilling she has sliall he 
settled tightly on herself. 

“ That is so like Hugh!” 
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“ Now ^011 imtlerstand that I cannot —’ 
certainly avIH not—allow my son to cdm- 
menco his career hampered by debt, oven 
thongh the debt bo incurred to friotids 
who would not press him unduly. I have 
thought of the matter in all ways, for many 
weary days and wearier nights, and I have 
come to a fixed resolve on this point.” 

M r. Erost sat leaning his head on his 
hand, and with his other hand twisting and 
untwisting Ids watch-chain. Ho did not 
look at Mrs. Lockwood while ho spoko to 
hci*. 

“ Zillah, I am going to risk making you 
harder against mo than yopi are already,” 
he began. 

“ I am harder against no one than 
against myself,” she answered: and then 
set her month again inflexibly after she had 
spoken. 

“ I am going to risk making yon harder 
against mo tllaii yoix are already, •Ixy con¬ 
fessing that my chief object in coming here 
to-day—so immediately after my anival— 
w.as not Ifngh’s business.” • 

“ That docs not make me any harder 
against yoii^ I an] not hard, in order to 
pleas(^ myself, Heaven knows.” • 

“Have you heard anything from Mr. 
Lane lately ?” • 

“ Sir John. Gale’s agent ? Not since tlie 
Junoral. Ho undertook to let that man 
know of Ins wife’s death.”. 

“Vou do not see the papers, nor hear 
much nows, I suppose ?” 

“ I No ; yon know I do not.” 

“ But 1 snp])ose you havo hoard that Sir 
John Tallis Gale is dead, and that Sir 
Matthew reigns in his stead ?” 

“ Dead ! Sir John Gale duad !” 

“ Yon did not know it then ?” 

“ Not a word, not a hint! When did 
ho die ?” 

“Tw'clve days ago,* on tho tenth of 
March. And you had not heard of it? 
Miss Desmond had not been informed?” 
* said Mr. Frost, looking half-suspiciously at 
Zillah. 

“ Maud has scarcely seen a soul since her 
aunt’s death. The vicar of Shipley came 
up to attend the funeral," by Lady Talljs’s 
express daeiro, and ho and Maud have been 
shut up ill the house all day, and only go 
out to take a little walk in tho Begent’s- 
park in t'he evening. Hugh has been away 
at tho Shcardowns. I expect him home to¬ 
morrow or yiie next day. And that man 
is dead ? Within a week of Ids poor wife ! 
How strfvnge ! Poor Latly Tallis was nn- 
fortuuato in her death as in her life. If 


sho had survived him but a day, she nfight 
have had it in her power to make some 
provi.«iion for Maud.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Well, I suppose that man, bad as ho 
was, would have bequeathed his wife some 
part of his fortune. And if lie had died 
intestate, sho would have been a rich 
woman.. That would havo been tho most 
likely. Men like Sir John Galo often 
m.ake no will at all.” 

“ By an odd enough chance, I happen 
to know that this man did make a twl, 
thongh.” 

“.Yon?” , 

“ Yes; I have seen it,” 

Zillali knew Sidney Frost well enough 
to ho quite sure that m saying this ho was 
not indulging in mere purposeless gossip. 
Besides, he had said that he had not come 
to Gower-street oii Hugli’s business. Was 
the business he had come upon, in any way 
conmjeted ivith Sir John Gale?—^with 
Lady Tallis ?—with Maud ? 

Tho latter thought sent a sudden hopo 
through her heart: a hope which seemed 
almost a pang. She was so unused to hopes, 
that tho barest glimpse of good fortune 
which, her imagination might perceive, was 
instantly followed by a movement of repres¬ 
sion. If a thing ajjpeai’cd good, then it 
was unlikely! Tlvat was Zillah’s experi¬ 
ence of life at fifty odd years. 

“ Yo« have seen Sir John Gale’s will ?” 
she said, folding her small, fiiir hands quietly 
on tho table by which she sat, and bending 
over a little towards Mr. Frost. 

“ Ho died in Naples. I was there at tho 
time. I became, tlirough some business 
transactions, acquainted with a gentleman, 
who is a great friend, and—ho says—a 
I'elativo, of tho very beautiftd young lady 
who was called in Naples Lady Gale.” 

“ Ah, I see ! He has left all his money 
to her—to that vicar’s daughter! What a 
fool I was not to think of that before ! I 
might have known that tho person who 
least deserved it, would get the prize !” 

Zillah would not have admitted to herself 
that she had hoped : and not h,aving hoped, 
she could not be said to be disappointed. 
Nevertheless it was a secret feeling of dis¬ 
appointment that gave an extra flavour of 
bitterness to her words. 

“ I have always thought yon one of the 
most clear-headed women I ever knew, 
Zillahsaid Mr. Frost, “ as well as ono 
of the most discreet and trustworthy; and 
I am going to prove the sincerity of my 
opinion, hy telling yon a strange stoiy, on 
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the condition that you keep it stnctly to 
yourself for the present.” 

“ A secret? No, no, no! Eoi' Ilcaven’s 
sake give me no more secrets to carry about 
with me !” 

“ This cannot be a secret long,” answered 
Mr. Frost. Then ho told her with great 
clearness and accuracy, the story of hi.s 
acquaintance with Barlotti, of Veronica’s 
marriage on board the ship of war at Naples, 
and of the subsequent sudden death of Sir 
John Gale, and the finding of the will. 

Ml’S. Lockwood listened with ever deep¬ 
ening attention. When he came to the 
teontentsof the will, she removed the hand 
which liad hitherto covered her mouth, 
and let it fall on the table. 

“ Was the will witnessed—duly made 
out—was it a legal document ?” she asked. 

“ It was unimpeachably correct, and un¬ 
usually clear and brief.” 

. “ Then, Maud Desmond is a great 
heiress !” She sat very still, and spoke 
very quietly, but an unusual flush suhused 
her pale face, and the blue veins in the little 
worn hand that lay on tho table swelled, 
revealing the force with which she was 
pressing it down. 

“ I cannot tell you whether she iSj or not. 
But you can tell me” 

“I? Jean tell you?” 

“ A true mari’iage invalidates a wrill: a 
fixlso one does not. If there were still any 
breath in the body of Hilda, Lady Tallis 
Galo, at a quarter iiast ten o’clock on tho 
morning of Tuesday, the fourth of March, 
tho will is good, the second man-iago 
is void, and your son’s wife is one of the 
wealthiest women in this kingdom.” 

Zillah gave a great sigh. Her hands 
dropped nervelessly into her lap, and she 
sank back in her chair staring at Mr. Frost 
in silence. 

CHAPTER II. MRS. LOCKWOOD’S MEMORY. 

Hugh returned from Lowater House on 
tho day after Mr. Frost’s interview with 
his mother. Mr. Levincourt was still in 
London, but intended to return home by 
the end of tho week. Tho vicar’s consent 
to his ward’s engagement had been given 
before Lady Tallis’s illness had jjegun 
to display cause for immediate alarm. 
Tho vicar had been once to London .since 
tho terrible journey when he had taken 
Maud to her aunt; having been summoned 
thither by Lady Tallis’s urgent roque.st that 
she might have an opportunity of speaking 
to him about Maud. 

“ I cannot put all that I want to say upon 


paper,she Avrote. And., indeed tho poor 
lady’s epistolary style did not improve 
with years. 

When the vicar arrived, in compliance ■ 
with Lady Tallis’s entreaty, she urged him 
not to oppose tho wishes of the young ' 
people. 

“ If you do not object. Lady Tallis,” said 
Mr. Levincourt, “ I suppose I cannot do | 
BO, either.” \ 

“It is not what Maud might have ex¬ 
pected, if things had been diffoi’ent with 
me,” the poor lady observed. “ But wliat 
has tho child to look to? Sir Thomas 
Delaney has eight children, six of ’em . 
djiughters ! So -it isn’t veiy likely /le'll do 
anything for Maudie. And you know', my ! 
dear friend, ^ii’th and riches don’t always 
make marriages happy. Goodness knows 
I had the first. At least poor papa always ; 
would ho telling us that his was some of ■ 
the best, blood in Ireland—net literally, of 
course, ye understand: for tho fact is, ho j 
suffered a martp’dom.from gout all his life. ( 
But wlvat did my birth do for me ? And as 
to money—well to bo sure, I’d like to have 
a little more of that to do as 1 like Avith ! 
But still money Avon’fhhy the best things. 
Noav at one time I had more than I knew 
what to do wi+h—in the early days, ye know 
—but I’d a thousaud million times sooner 
have my dear girl to ho'kind to me and be 
poor, than be as yich as a Begum Avitbonta 
soul that cared a quarter of a straw about 
me; and thiit brings me round to wliat I 
was saying to yc, that* it would be a pity to 
lose a good husband for our dear Maud, j ust 
for a bit of family pi-ide. I’ve reflected a 
good deal about it lately, my dear friend. 
And yc know .good husbands don’t grow 
on evei’y bush!” 

Tho vicar had no poi’soual wish to oppose 
the engagement. He liked'* Hugh, and 
thought well of him. ‘And, besides, there aaus 
another feeling in his mind Avhich tended 
to make him favomableto tho engagement. 

He liad never lost the conviction that ‘ 
Mfwid’s mother would ha-ro been a happier 
woman as the wife of a certain poor clergy¬ 
man whom she loved, than it Avas possible 
for her to have boon under any circum¬ 
stances o£ loveless pro.sperity. And he had 
a vague notion that in forbearing to oppose 
Maud’s love-match, he xvas making a kind 
of reparation for the share he had had in 
destroying her mother’s young romance in 
tho days when Claia Delaney hjj,d wandered 
with him under tho old trees in her Irish 
home, and dreamed her girlish dream of 
unworldly happiness. 
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Lady Tallis’s interview with the vicar had 
taken pltfco early in December, and the 
engagement had been formally sanctioned 
before Christmas. 

“Wo needn’t proclaim it just yet,” said 
•Lady Tallis, “until Hugh sees his way, a 
little more clearly. And Maudio is quite 
young enough to wait.’’ 

“Dear Aunt Hilda, there is no one I 
know of to proclaim it to!” Maud had 
answered, simply and sadly. And. Lady 
Tallis had acquiesced; not without a sigli 
that the alliance of a daughter of the united 
houses of Delaney and Desmond should be, 
perforce, thus mutely inglorious. 

Hugh had, however, compounded for per¬ 
mission to toll his happy" news to hi.s old 
friends the Sheardowns. And Captain 
Shoardown had been moved to the offer 
of trying to assist Hugh in his project of 
raising the money for the purchase of the 
architect’s and surveyor’s bnsine.ssin Dane- 
shii'o, by the*announcerncnt that Hugh was 
to raaiTy Maud Desmond. 

“ Did your ears hani, dearest—what 
preiiy little white cars they arc—tvhilst I 
was away ?’’ asked Hugh on tlio first 
evening of his return, holding Maud’s hands 
in his, and looking down at Iver golden hair. 
“ Tliey ought to have been of the fieriest 
crimsoji, tf the old saw werft true: for wo 
talked <jf yon, you, you—.scarcely anything 
else hn.t you—all the time I was at Lo water.’’ 

“ ll’l'talked! Dear Hugh, I am afraid yon 
must liavo teased them with my name.” 

“No, darling: Mrs. Sheardown spoke of 
you constantly. Wliat a delightful crCaturo 
she is !’’ added Hugh, with a naive earnest¬ 
ness that brought a smile to Maud’s lijjs, 
and a blush to her pale choek. 

Maud is not much changed in outward 
aspect since she was last presented to the 
reniler. She i.s perhaps a trifle paler and 
thinner, but that has ^ome within the last 
month. She had grieved for her aunt, but 
without acute pain of mind. She had the 
poace-bostowing assurance that her pre¬ 
sence liad been a solace and a joy to poor 
Aunt Hilda; and had made the fors^en 
woman some amends for years of hard 
usage and neglect. And there was in 
Maud’s spirit none of that nnappoa^blo 
sorrow wiiich comes from rerndtsefnl me¬ 
mories of duties left undone, or done grudg¬ 
ingly wjthont heartfelt kindness. 

liody Tallis’s death had been almost 
painless. She had not known that her 
end was near, until within throe days of 
her decease, and then she spoke of it 
calmly and cheerfully. And she had 


uttered many a solemn injunction.to Hugh 
to be true and tender to tho orphan giriwho 
1(5ved him. “ My only regret in the world is 
that I can do nothing for the sweet child,” 
she had said. “If she had been my 
daughter instead of my niece she would 
have inherited a pi’otty penny under my 
marriage settlement. But as it is, it ail 
goes back to him. But may bo it is all for 
the best.” • 

After a pause she had added: “I can’t 
speak of Mm to Mandie, my dear Hugh. 
But if—if ever any chance—God only 
knows how strangely things come abont 
sometimes—if ever chance should give yo, 
thoppportunity of lettmg h^pi know that I— 
that I die in pc'ace with him, I’d bo glad 
he should bo told so. It might bo goo<i for 
him to know it, some day. And—^and—of 
course I can’t altogetlicr make excuses for 
him, but I know I was not very wise in 
times gone by, and may-be I tried him. 
And 1 did love him once, Hugh. Aud 
thosc^whom God has joined together, I don’t 
believe <jan ever be quite put asunder. 
Distance -won’t do it. And time won’t do it. 
And—I’d like him to know that I prayed 
for him, Hugh, and asked his pardon if I 
vexed him or did wrong by him in past 
years.”* 

“Dearest Lady Talli.s, I am .sure i/mt 
have nothing to reproach yourself with !” 

“ Ah, Hugh, Hugh, looking death in the 
face gives the foolishest of ns wisdom 
cnougli to see onr own short-comings. 
And I’d like him to forgive mo my tres¬ 
passes as I forgive his—and as I hope to bo 
forgiven.” 

Again she paused; this time for so long 
that Hugh thought' she had fallen asleep. 
But as he bcgaii softly to move away, she 
stopped him and motioned him to bend 
down his head over tho couch where she 
was lying. And then she said, “And, 
Hugh, when I’m gone, he may do justice to 
that—that young woman. I have felt very 
hitter towards her, that’s tho truth. And 
I don’t mean to toll yon that I feel quite 
as a good Chtistian ought to feel at this 
minute. But I have forgiven her, my dear, 
though it Avas hard. I dare say she is to 
bo pitied, poor creature I And I won’t 
distress onr darling just noAV, with speaking 
of it, hut e//ej*ipaj'(./s Hugh, Avhen she’s calm, 
and can think of mo without pain, ye 
may tell her what I said. She loved the 
other girl, and ’twill comfort her,” 

And so tho poor, gentle, kindly spirit had 
left tho world, in charity with all men. 

Hugh had much to say to Maud on that 
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first day of his return.- They -yralkod out 
togo^.hcr at dusk, and he spoke of liis 
pl^na. Matters hfvd not yet been definitively 
' arranged, liut Captain Slieardown had gi'cat 
hopes that Mr. Snowe would advance the 
moTiey required. Herbert Snowe was now 
a partner in his father’s bjink, and Avas 
good-naturedly desirous of helping Hugh. 
The old gentleman Avas sIoav and cautious 
and difficult to satisfy.* But Hugh had 
good hopes that ho would consent to ad¬ 
vance the money aff.or a decent delay. 

“ And then, my own darling, wc Avill be 
married directly, Avill avo not? There is 
nothing to wait for, is there ?” 

■ “ N—no, dear Hugh. If you will take 
mo in my black ‘gown, I will come to you 
when you are readjr. Dear Aunt Hilda 
would not have wished us to delay our 
marriage.” 

“ Ear from that! You knoAV what she 
said, tlie good kind soul. And as to the 
gown, it must bo a white one for that djxy 
at all events.” 

When they got homo again, Ilugll' had 
some papers and plans to look over for his 
employers, Digby and West., Ho had not 
left their office, but was continuing at a 
weekly salary, on the understanding that ho 
should ho allowed to quit them at, a fort¬ 
night’s notice. They all sat in Mrs. Lock- 
Avood’s little parlour. The sitting-room up¬ 
stairs had not been used since Lady T.ailis’s 
death. Maiul had a book, but it lay for the 
most pfirt idly in her lap, while her eyes 
dreamily wandered towards Hugh as he 
bent over his papers, and every now and then 
stuck a short blunt pencil between his tenth 
to hold it, and knit his brows portentonsly 
over the consideration of some difficult point; 

• The Aucar, too, had a book wliieh ho road, 
or seemed to read. And Mrs. LockAvood’s 
nimble fingers avctb busy with a basketful 
of soft grey woollen stockings—Hugh’s 
stockings—which she Avas mending on !tn 
infallible principle that almost appeared to 
make a darned stocking superior to an nn- 
darned one; so daintily dexterous was the 
crossing of the threads! 

Usually the widow was not by any means 
loquacious. To-night, however, her tongue 
moved, if not as rapidly, almost as nnrest- 
ingly, as her fingers. She harped op the 
topic of Lady Tallis’s death, retutning to it 
again and again, until the vicar at length 
shut his book Avith a look of resignation. 

“Yon remember what day it was she 
died, Maud ?” said Mr^, Lockwood. 

“ Remember it!” 

“ I mean you remember the date and all. 


Of course you do. Tuesday the fourth of 
March it was: yes, that was the date.” 

“ Yes.” 

, “ And—and when I came up-stairs again 
after preparing the beef tea that she liad 
asked for, she had fallen asleep.” 

“Yes;” said Maud,'again. She did not 
understand why these details should ho 
recapitulated, but she ansAvered sweetly and 
patiently. 

“ We have never spoken of the par¬ 
ticulars to Mr. LcAuncourt, have avo?” 
pursued Mrs. Lockwood. The vicar AA^as 
not specially desirous of heariiig more par- 
t.ieuhn-s than ho know ah’eady respeciting 
Lady Tallis’s death: and Zillah perceived 
this, perfectly. But Avith an utter abseuco 
of her usual fine tact, she continued to 
harp on the s]Aln’ect. . 

“ Sho seemed a little better, and very 
cheerful that morning, did sho not, Maud ?’ 

“ Yes ; sho Avas freo from suffering at tlxo 
last, thawk God!” •’ 

“Oh quite; quite. When I first onino 
into her room, she said, ‘ I feel much stronger 
than I did yesterday.’ Who would bavo 
thought tliat by noon that day sho avouUI be 
dead!” 

The vicar, feeling himself called on to 
say something, gave a littlo sigh, and mur¬ 
mured, “Ah,fit is often the case in that 
disorder that the patient feels unaccount¬ 
ably better just before the end comes.” 

“ X was with her a long time aftei- Maud 
Avont away that morning, Mr. Lcviucourt. 
Maud had been sitting up all night, and 
Avas worn out. I sent her to hod. Was I 
not right ?” 

“Very right, and considerate.” 

“ And so Maud was not Avith her aunt at 
the last. But Lady Tallis passed aAvay in 
a kind of gentle slumber. She slept a long 
time—^until past ten 1 should say. Indeed 
I am pretty surp. And Jane'says so too. 
I was talking to Jan6 about it this raoining. 
I could swear lady Tallis Avas alive until 
past ten o’clock! And Jane is sure of it 
too.” 

‘VYou had better not swear it, either of 
you,” said Hugh, looking up from his 
papers, “ for you would bo mistaken.” 

“ Mistaken ! Why, Hugh, the—the 
more I thiuk of it, the surer I feel that ” 

“ Darling motlier, we need not pursue the 
discussion. It is not likely that you will 
have to make oath about it.” 

“ Not at all likely. Most unlikefy as fiir 
as—as far as we know. But stpl, Hugh, as 
far as the matter of fact is concerned, I feel 
convinced that site must have been still 
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olive after ten o’clock. She vmtst /. I &nl 
sure of it.’* ' _ ’ 

Mrs, Lockwood’s tone was so petulant 
and sharp, and so unlike her usual tone of 
resolute composure, that Hugh looked at 
her with some uneasiness. 

“ She has been over-worn and liarassed, 
the poor little mother,” he thought. Then 
he glanced at Mattd, whose eyes were hrim- 
miug with tears ; and pushing his, papers 
aside, to be finished when the others should 
have gone to bod, ho set himself to speak 
cheerfully of his prospects and of his plans; 
how they would lot the house in Gower- 
streot; and how lie had seen a tiny cottage ‘ 
near the spot he had set his heart on Jiving 
at, in Dane.shire, that would just suit his 
mother; and how ho had already projected 
.sundry inexpensive alterations that would 
muko the tiny cottage -a delightful resi¬ 
dence. And so no more was said that 

night about Lady Tallis. 

• • 

THE OLD CARDTE'AL’S RETREAT. 

Wc live in it at the time of this present 
wrih'jig. Ikis in tbe.Mcntagnolo, an hour 
distil nt from Siena, among the mountfwns 
borderi 11 g the Marcmma. The wh ole country 
is a forest — such a forest!* Giant oaks, 
wild, scalhed>, savage-looking, growing on 
rocky broken ground, with never a stick of 
underwood. Spiky cypresses, gathered 
np like nosegay.s; patches of olives—grty 
mystic trees said tf) have paled into that 
sad tint, out of grief for the Divine One who 
once wept under their shade ; vineyards of 
yellow-leafed grapes, now laden with ruby 
trait, clinging to light cane supports. 
Higher up, fold upon fold of bounded hills, 
dimpling iuto each other like the petals of 
a tulip, clothed with a dark mantle of ever¬ 
green ilex. Beyond, ,an open country 
broken into long horizontal lines of hills 
and valleys, waving up and’down like the 
swell of a stormy sea, either utterly barren 
and desolate, or thickly dotted with villas, 
churches, towers, villages, clinging toge¬ 
ther as if for company. How easy to give 
the details, how ampossiblo to paint the 
whole; the glorious sun lighting up ^11, 
even in November, like a goldefi dream! 
The varied tints and magic changes of light 
and shfw^ on this broad horizon, the morn¬ 
ing mists, the fervid blue of the mid-day 
sky, the great white clouds like snow-drifts 
tliat come riding up over the dark hill-tops, 
the ruddy glory of the sunsets! When- We 
caine here, the woods were green; now 
♦ 


they look at if lighted by a living flame; 
tho shadows those of a furnace, gloMpng 
msset, deepest ruby, and richest purple. 

* The heart of this fair forest-wildeme.S8 * 
is a -villa, built in the Tuscan or rustic ^ , 
stylo, standing on a plateau facing the 
Apennines to the south, and hacked by tho 
evergreen forests on the hills. It was 
Wilt by Cardinal Cl)igi, brother of Pope 
Alexander the Seventh, and is still in pos¬ 
session of his descendants. As Louis tho 
Fourteenth created Versailles out of a sand- 
hiU, so the cardinal (attrsicted to this spot 
by its exceeding natural beauty) caused this 
villa-palace to arise out of a -virgin forest, 
by the force of gold, summoned' 

the great architect Fontana to his aid, 
made roads, pruned the wild forest luxuri¬ 
ance iuto parks and gardens, formed stately 
terraces adorned with sculpture, phiced 
twelve chapels or stations round the house 
in the adjacent woods, which ho peopled 
with statues of saints, gods, and satyrs, a 
mixe(^ hut goodly company, looking over 
tho tree tops on pedestals some sixty feet 
high, and startling the sight in unoxpect/od 
places. Also he caused to he traced from 
the northern fhont of the villa, a broad grassy 
alley, spanned midway by a triumphal arch, 
and fui-ther on by a theatre for al fresco per¬ 
formances, from whence, rising abruptly— 
always in a straight lino and forming a 
vista from the villa—two hundred steps of 
stone, cut through the forest, form a Scala ' 
Santa, or sacred staircase, mounting to a 
high tower on tho stuumit of the hill, 
whore twelve monks, living in twelve colls, 
said prayers for his eminence and all his 
family, day and night. 

When all was done, our cardiixal called 
tho place The Thebiad, in memory of his 
lowly brethren, tho starving monks in 
tho Egyi^tian desert, who would mightily 
have enjoyed the change from arid sand 
aud thirst and hunger, to this refined and 
luxurious hermitage. Pope Alexander, out 
of tho funds of St. Peter, left it also a noble 
revenue, along with many broad acres on 
Tuscan and on Roman soil, which have 
come down unlcssoned to the present day. 
The Tliebiad is therefore maintained with 
fitting splendour by its present ownci’. 

Witliiu, tho saloons and galleries are 
still decked with old frescoes, gilding, 
marbles, and statues, to which ai’o added 
tho comforts of our own present time. 

A crowd of modern retainers, valets, 
keepers, stewards, gardeners, shepherds, 
come and go, over the grassy court within 
the gates, where in the nloming are often 
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to be scon seated patiently on a certain 
stos .0 bench, waiting to be served, whole 
families of beggars ; poor • yellow - faced 
wretches, who all receive a meal of breaS 
and a drink of wine, according- to ancient 
custom, in spito of the vigorous remon¬ 
strances and often violent interposition of 
Argo, the watch dog, as large and as white 
as a polar bear. 

The old cardinal’s retreat has its ghost, of 
course. One eveningwo had been tempted by 
the wondrous beauty of the moonlight into 
the woods. The twisted ilex trunks looked 
down upon us, like a fantastic multitude 
hovering in the deep shadows ; above, the 
moon rode in an unclouded sky. Wo wont 
on and descended from the plateau into 
the Siena road, over-arched with black 
branches. On one side, a wall borders the 
road ; on the other, where the ground falls 
rapidly, and the road is terraced, there is 
not even a paiupet, but a fall of some ten 
or fourteen feet. Tlie night w-ns veiy still, 
nothing but the distant baying of*a dog 
broke the silence. Suddenly a sound of 
wheels came on us, very faintly at first, 
then ceased, then came on again. At last 
it grow loud and distinct: it was a baroc- 
cino (gig) returning late from Siena with 
some of our people; Antonio butler, Adamo 
keeper, and Filippo gardener. 

“Oh, signori, signori!’’ gasped Antonio, 
“ we have just seen the donnina; there, just 
below, between the Satyro [a great statue] 
and this chapel here. ■ Wo saw her as plainly 
as we sec you, standing in the middle of 
the road: with her head bent.” 

“ Yes,” broke in Adamo, shaking himself 
as if waking out of a nightmare, “yes, in¬ 
deed ! Santa Maria! I was leading the horse 
—rfor the road is so rough, .and the shadows 
ai-e so dark—when I saw, in the moonlight, 
a woman with something over her head, hke 
the peasant-women wear, come out of this 
Wall and glide across the road, close before 
me. She disappeared over the parapet 
among the wmods. Anima mia! she -was 
there, beside mo, for the horse saw her too, 
and so started and shied, that ho nearly 
threw the. gig over the p.ai*<apet.” 

“ Indeed, signori,” said Antonio, “ the 

f 'g jerked, and I was .almost thi’own out. 
saw the donnina too.” * 

“ Yes, but not so plainly as I did,” cried 
Adamo. “I tell you she passed close, 
close to my hand, under the horse’s nose; 
with a cloth on her head and a spindle in 
her hand. She passed across the road over 
that deep fall, which must have killed any 
mortal creature.” 


• These two men had been soldiers, were 
'no cowards, and were i^cady td face any 
mortal foe bravely. They were comforted 
with wine, and sent to bed. We then sent 
for the head man—;the Fattoro—-to a.sk 
what it all meant ? _ ; 

It meant that from father to son, so long 
back that no one can toll where it began, it 
had been khowm among the peasants that 
these woods are haunted by a ghost in the 
shape of a woman of small stature, known 
as the donnina, who generally appears 
towards dusk, after the Avo Maria, at spe¬ 
cial spots, .and usually in stormy weather. 

' She had been often seen where the ser¬ 
vants. had seen her, in the wood on the 
road to Siena;'also in a deep hollow or 
borro, the bed of a torrent, dry in summer, 
and blocked^with m<assfcs, of rock and roll¬ 
ing stones, brought down by the upper 
streams—^an ugly lonesome place, w'ith 
exceedingly steep banks, overgrown with 
scanty Shrubs. 

She generally appears, wo were told, in 
black, her head covered, her iaco bent 
down 'over a spindle, which .slie seems to 
turn as she moves. Nobody has ever .s('en 
her face. There is nothing terrific or honibh; 
about her, save the fact that she is supOr- 
natnral. She alwjiys glides slowly aw.ay, so 
slowly, as to*be distinctly scon disappea ring 
among rocks, or. over walls, in the woods. 
Not a year passes that she is not seen several 
times, especially towards early winter. 

We spoke with those to whom she has 
most frequently appeared. An old man, 
by namp Currini, a mason, specially remem¬ 
bered that once as he was returning home, 
he saw a woman whom he supposed, in the 
fading light, to bo his daughter, sitting on 
the wall of *a rough little bridge that 
crosses the stream in tlio boi’ro, spinning. 
Her back was turned towarc^s him. “Ah, 
Teresa mia, are y^u waiting for me ?” he 
said, putting out his hand to touch her 
shoulder. The hand fell upon air, the 
figure rose (the back still turned towards 
him), and slowly glided away down the 
stSep bank of the borro, and v.anishod 
among the big rocks heaped up thera He 
has often,seen the donnina since, but never 
has been conscious of feeling the horror he 
felt then.* 

Then we talked with a keeper called 
Carlo di Ginostreto, a fine Saxpp-looking 
fellow, with honest round blue eyes and a 
shock of uncombed yellow hair. This Carlo 
has his home on the hill over the borro, 
and had seen the donnina among the trees 
there, three months ago. “ Once,” he said, 

• 
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“ I was coming fT:oia Siena along tte road, 
and there had been a heavy fall of snow, 
the moon was extremely clear, and everj'? 
tiling in the forest, was as plain as day. I 
was coming along, thinking of a new gnn I 
had seen in Siena, when I saw, stiiiiding in 
the middle of the road, the donniua as plain 
as I SCO yonr Ecccllenoy now before me. She 
stood there, till 1 was almosh close to her; 
She woro a sort of light petticoat with 
colours on it, and had something all black, 
over it, ou her head and shoulders. There, 
I saw her, and I saw her shadow in the 
moonlight, too. She looked like a girl, 
tiioiigli T did not see her face, and she went 
away, piano, piano, piano,* as I stood still, 
and faded out. among the trees. 1 never 
law her so plainly, for tho syow made all 
.' o clear. I oftoM see her, [loverin.a. I do 
not fool any fear. What harm could she 
do to me V” And he spreiul out his largo 
cla-st, ami Ifftetl his long '.arms with that 
cjtieulatory .action common to Italians. 
After Carlo came Celso, a respectable 
eonta<liiio living also on the estate in 
a vineyard clo.se to the villa. Ho told 
ns “ that after he had come back from 
■s.-'i-ving in t?tie militia, ho was standing,onc 
cvc'ning with his little brother in tho road, 
mar the ^?atyro, when he heard himself 
e.'ilk'd distinctly three times, out of the 
w(jod, ill a strange sad voice, ‘ Celso, Celso, 
Ck'iso !’ His little brother, said, ‘Who calls 
you, Ccl.so, in such a strange voice ?’ and 
Jie heard the satnc voice call him again 
when he wms alone in the wood.” Ho 
was fn'ghtoned, and liked it so little that 
he now never passed by that road in the 
evening, but went “ round a mile or so, 
higher up on the hills.” • 

We have more material mysterious per- 
son.agc'.s going about tho old Cardinal’s 
Retreat, too, hs will presently be seen; and 
^vc have incentives to* strange fancies out 
of number. 

On one side of the villa, adjoining the 
* broad terrace leading to the Scala Santa, 
i.s a plea.sure-ground or park, designed and 
specially set apart by the cardinal for 
meditation and repose. It may be some 
two or thi'co miles round, enclosed by a 
high wallj»and entei’ed by three krfty gates. 
It is full of broad, moss-grown walks, with 
here and there statues of monks and angels,, 
high ou‘carved pedestals, in attitudes of 
prayer. The walks, and narrower paths, 
ai*e all knit, up at the further end, by a 
chapel somewhat small and low, witli kneel¬ 
ing statues on either hand darkened and 
moss-grown .by time and storm. Tho trees 


are the ilex of the surrounding forest^ ex¬ 
panded into .^nperh proportions by being so 
long undisturbed. The ground is rocky and 
undulating, covei'ed with a graceful under¬ 
growth of arbutus, and holly, and lauris- 
tiuus, every plant and oveiy tree being 
evergreen. The 'big branches of the ilex 
trees, with long silvery beards of delicate 
white moss hanging down amid.st tho glit¬ 
tering waxy leaves, pointed like tliorns, 
wave oyer tlio paths, casting flickering 
shadows as the eager sun darts thvougii 
tho dark foliage. As tho passing clouds 
come and go over the surface of the chapel, 
here and there a glint of sun calls out the' 
dark outlines of tho kneeling statues so 
vividly, that at a distance, looking from* 
among the interposing confusion *of tho 
vvoodj they seem to move under tho 
changiug Uglit. In ti’uth, a very weird 
and ghqptly spot, set apart it would scein 
for unholy rites, altogether, solemn and 
mystic. 

HS-c, hi the brief though ardent 
autumnal sunshine, imponelrablc shade 
tempts ono to w’andcr among the rocks,- 
and under the dark twisted ilex stems, all 
speckled and flecked with patches of black 
and wlijte mosses, like the breast of a bird, 
that pillar-liko bear up the sombre canojjy 
overhead; or, to rest on a carpet of mo.ss, 
and hear tho ripe acorns drop from the ever¬ 
green oaks among the dry leaves; or tho 
busy twitter of tho departing birds, arrang¬ 
ing their winter flight, as they circle round 
and round, peeking the ripe arbutus beri ies; 
or the buzz of the last bands of bees, 
gathering lioney from tho scented herbs. 
It is a rare place, too, in which to watch 
tho last pale buttci’flies hovering among 
the lU'omatic flowers of the c^’clainon aud 
caper, growing in the crevices of the rocks; 
and tlu) little green lizards racing over tho 
stones, or immovable in some sunny coraer, 
watching for tho harmless wood - snake 
who still creeps out to enjoy the mid-day 
wai’mth. As day declines in tliis strange 
and beautiful wood, tho gathering clouds 
put out one by ono tlie bright lights on 
rock and leaf and stem, and a gloom 
gatliering around, and a sileucc of all 
<hose inarticulate utterances that people 
woods with life, toll of darkness and ap- 
pi'oaching night, 

Ono day sitting in the thickest tangle, 
near whore the hill abruptly' descends to¬ 
wards tho Siena road and tho statue of the 
Satyro, we Ijcard a low whistle, answered 
in an opposite ilirection, then the sound of 
many feet crushing tho leaves, and tho flap 
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of t^e branches as of men passing throngh 
thorn. We promptly made for the house, 
where the polar bear was aloft on a wall 
barking furiously, and some serving men 
wore standing in the court around a group 
of fivo rough follows, each carrying a long 
gun; and one, a fair-comploxioned youth, 
rather hump - backed, of about twenty, 
armed, also, with a short sword. This 
fellow, the spokesman, had walked in, 
followed by his band, and desired to see the 
master, as ho wanted money. When told 
that the master was out, he asked for Iho 
Eattoro, and-still for money. The Pattoro, 

• also, being invisible, ho demanded wine 
and broad, (fethering up the fragments 

• given him, he and his band all took their 
departure up the Scala Santa. 

This intrusion was followed by all sorts 
of reports. There was a band of six men 
on the hills over the villa, above tlm hermit¬ 
age, their chief, a young man called Cam- 
panello, humpbacked, and about twenty- 
tlireo ycara old, a deserter. They hafi guns 
and revolvers. They had gone to the re¬ 
sidence of an old priest, and fired on the 
honsc, when he sent ont word to them that 
ho could give them no money. A peasant, 
passing at the break of day to his work in 
the hills, had found a lai’ge fire Ibuming, 
and, sitting down to warm himself, received 
a blow on his head from a stone hurled at 
him from behind ont of the trees. Other 
stories oame in, that the same band had ap¬ 
peared nearer Siena, twenty-five in nnm- 
lier, disguised in black and red masks; 
had waylaid and robbed people returning 
from the city market; had bound them 
to trees and so left them. Another story 
told how a certain Bindi had found his 
villa entirely surrounded one evening with 
revolvers pointed at all the windows, and 
how ho had ransomed himself for five hun- 
dred francs. Later, camo the gendarmes 
in good earnest, who were refreshed with 
wine and moat, and then dispersed them¬ 
selves in the woods to hunt for Campa- 
ncllo. 

One evening, just at dinner time, a 
peasant appeared, looking very scared, in 
the court before the villa, holding in his 
hand a piece of raw meat. So many pea¬ 
sants camo and went mth sudi sVrange 
burdens of compatibles for the chef, that 
this excited no surprise, uhtil the man with 
the raw meat madp his w^y to an open 
gallery enclosed by A lofty ^n grille, by 
which the great hall iAeatcft^. Hei« ho 
stopped, and accosting one of Hie servants, 
said no had a message to the mas^, which 


ho must deliver personally. "Wp were all 
in the hall-waiting for the dinper liell, and 
.came ont. There stood the trembling pea¬ 
sant, holding his raw moat, which with a 
low obeisance ho presented to the master. 
In a slit in the meat was a dirty little' 
letter to the efiect, “that Oampanello de¬ 
manded five hundred francs to be placed 
that night, #fter the moon had set, under 
the stone beneath the crucifix placed in 
the grove of cypresses in the middle of 
the forest .; and that if the master did not 
comply with CampaneEo’s demand, he and 
his might confess to the fixmily priest, and 
consider themselves dead.” The peasant, 
being asked why he had made liiraself the 
bearer of such a threat, replied “ that 
Campanello and his band had surrounded 
his cottage, and that he .had shut him.self 
up for some time, but, being obliged i o feed 
the beasts, had at last gone out. That lie 
still fonpd the‘'brigands there, revolvci's in 
hand, arid gun on shoulder, Campanello 
armed also with a short sword; and that 
Campanello had threatened to shoot him, 
and to hamstring his oxen if he did not 
carry the ‘letter.” But it was shrewdly 
suspected that he had'more dealings with 
the band than ho cared to own. 

The matter duly considered, it was 
resolved to give the men twenty fmnes, 
which were duly placed under tlie stone 
beneath the crucifix, in the grove of cy¬ 
presses, in the middle of the foi'cst, at ten 
o’clock that same night. Some of our 
party proposed the three gendarmes and 
an ambush; but as Campanello’s men were 
desperadoes, and as an hoimst man may 
bo picked off from behind a tree as well 
as another, apd as we were all hemmed 
in on all sides by trees, it was d.eemcd 
prudent to do without the gendarmes and 
the ambush. 

Now, it is to be*' remembered that these 
men—still, at this time, roving up and 
down on.pur hills tinder cover of the ever¬ 
green woods now before my eyes as I write * 
—^are fed, and clothed, and do not gene- 
•rally sleep out of a bed. Therefore it is 
pretty clear that if the peasants living hero 
and there, on redeemed fields of .com and 
olike, on f he sunny sides of the slopes, spoke 
out, the bj%ands would be soon caught. 
But your Tuscan peasant is the veriest 
'coward living. He trembles before any 
Campanello whom lie meets; ho lodges 
hun, and feeds him, and conceals him, and 
would swear his fe,ce black and blue before 
ho would betray him. It is fair to the poor 
fellow to bear in mind, that if he did other- 
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wise, some merp-bets of tbo band, or some 
other metabera of some other bands afeting 
on oral instmction, wotild then and there 
mark him, as a hnntOT does a stag, would 
scent him out and shoot him (and perhaps 
his children) from behind a convenient tree, 
fire his house, and strew ashes on his hearth¬ 
stone. This in spite of the magnificent 
defence offered by government, in the shape 
of* three gendarmes, attired in a brilliant 
uniform of white, yellow, and blue, with 
cocked hats as big as Dr. Syntax wore 
when ho went out searching for the pic¬ 
turesque—announcing them at least a mile 
oft’, in fine contrast to the emerald mantle 
of the woods—over a district forty miles 
in extent Such facts will not bo found 
chronicled in local newspapers, nor will 
they be admitted in the clubs of Florence, 
or other large cities where it is convenient 
to believe pleasant tilings only; but they 
•are true nOnc the less, arid we*woll know 
them to bo true who receive polite corre¬ 
spondence in raw meat in the old Cardinal’s 
j-oireat. • 

Great news has just come in, Cam- 
panello Avas taken last night. Ho was 
living at *free quarters on an unfoi’lanato 
peasant on the very summit of tho top¬ 
most heights, over tho Romitorio, looking 
towards Vjolterra. But in this case love 
was stronger than fear of vengeance.' He 
had deeply incensed a youth who was in 
love with one of tho peasant’s daughters 
by paying bis coturt to her, and by otforiog 
her some trinkets supposed to have been 
stolen, which she wore. This youth, by 
name Orcste, wont in his fury straight to 
a town called Rosia, and informed our 
friends, tho three gendarmes who live 
there, whore Oampanollo was to bo found, 
and promised to conceal them until he 
could be tdken. In the moan time poor 
Campanello, led awaV by the same fatal 
passion of love, lent himself blindly to his 
pursuer’s devices. That very evening there 
” was a dance given at a neighbouring cot¬ 
tage. Thither went Campanello in pmsuit 
of his fair one, unarmed, even leavmg his - 
little sword in the house where ho slept. 
In the middle of tho dance he caught sight 
of our hmlliant friends, conspiouaus in their 
war paint, as they naturally would be, and, 
escaping by a back entrance, rushed off in 
flight. *^But Fate again m^t him in the 
shape of the injured lover, Oreste, who 
was watohmg outsido. He sprang upon 
> hin^ and tied him up until th.e ^ndarmes' 

' arrived, and seoured him, ana, already 
scenting the. sweet savour of a government 


reward for tjie capture of a capo-hrigante 
•and a deserter, triumphantly led him off 
prison. 

EAKTH’S SHADOWS. 

O rBBiBUABLB brother, let us pause, 

Here on the bald crown of the crag, and mark. 

With tight-held breath and passionate deep eyes, 
The many-coloiued picture. Far beneath 
Sloepeth the silent water like a sheet 
Of liquid mothor-o’-peorl; and on its rim 
A ship sleeps, and the shadow of the ship. 

Astern tho rod sharks basking, tiny specks 
Upon the brino: oh, hark! how softly sings 
A wild weird ditty, to a watery tune. 

The fisher among Ins nets upon the shore ! 

-And yonder, far away, his shouting bairns 

Are running, dwarf ^ by distance, small as mice. 

Along tho yollow sands. Behind us, see 

Tho immeasurable mountains, rising silent 

From bourne to bourne, from heathery tbymy slopes. 

To the grey slopes Of granite; from the slopes 

Of granite to the dim and ashon heights. 

Whore, with a silver glimmer, silently 
The white cloud, pausing, sheds miraculous snow 
On the heights, untravell’d, whither we ore bound 1 

O perishable brother, what a world! 

Hnw wondrous and bow beauteous! Look! and think 
TAOiat magic mixed the tints of yonder heaven. 
Wherein, upon a cushion soft as moss, 

A heaven pmfc-tinted like a maiden's flesh, 

Tho dim Star of tho gloaming liethcool 
In palpitating silver, while beneath 
Her imago, putting luminous feelers forth. 

Streams liqjuid, like a living thing o’ the sea t 
Whakmagio.f What magician ? O, my brothef. 
What grand magician, mixing up those tints. 
Pouring tho water down, and sending forth 
Tho crystal air like breath—snowing the heavens 
With luminous jewels of the day and night. 

Look’d down and saw thee lie, a lifeless clod. 

And lifted thoe, and moulded thee to shape I 
Colour’d thee with the sunlight till thy blood 
Ban ruby, pour’d tho ohemio tints o’ the air 
Thro’ eyes that kindled into azure, stole 
The flesh tints of tho lily and tho roso 
To make thee wondrous fair unto thyself, 

Knitted thy limbs with ruby bands, and blew 
Into thy hollow heart until it stirred; 

Then, to the inmost chamber of his heaven 
Withdrawing, left, in midst of such a world. 

The living apparition of a Man, 

A mystery amid tho mysteries, 

A lonely semblance with a wild appeal 
To which no thing that lives, however dear. 

Hath given a tcariess answer; a sbapen Soul, 
Projecting over as it ajws on, 

A Shade—which is a sUenco and a sleep I 

Yet not companionloss, within this waste 
Of splendour, dwellest thou; hero by thy side 
I linger, girdled for the road like thee, 

With pilgrim’s staT and scrip, and thio* the vales 
Below, the race of people like to us 
Moves on together like a single cloud. 

Uttering a common moan, and to onr eyes 
Casing a common shadow; yet each soul 
Therein now moveth, with a want like thine. 
Westward unto the bourne. Nor those alon^ 

Thy perishable brethren, share thy want. 

And wander, haunted, thro’ the world; hut beasts. 
With that dumb hunger in their eye proejots, 

Their darkness: by the yeanling lambkin’s sido 
Its shadow plays, and the lithe lizard hatli 
Its image on the flat stone in the sun. 

And those, tho greater and the less like itt, 

Shall perish in their season. In tho mere 
The slender water-lily sees her shade, 
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AnJ slicddcUi gweelly on tho summer air 
Hcrfiircwell breathing; and the fo,rest tree, 
€. That standeth for a hundred years, fulfils 
Its daily sunset prophecy at last, 

And falleth, folleth ! Art thou comforted ? 
Nay, then, behold the shado-ws of the Hills, 
Attesting they are perishable too. 

And cry no more thou art corapanionless. 


A DRIFT FOR LIFE. 

TjiT) Great Central Pacifio Railway, just 
opened across the whole continent of Ame¬ 
rica from sea to sea, runs in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of some of the wildest teii’i- 
toi-ios now left cto explorers. . There .is, 
particularly, one district beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, marked on tho map as be¬ 
longing partly to the State of Utah, and 
partly to that of Colorado, which has 
scarcely over been approached until tho last 
two years, and which contfiins some of the 
strangest scenery in the w'orld. It consists 
of a series of high table-lands in stepsj one 
boliind the other, seamed wdth gulfs or 
chasms thousands of feet deep, at the 
bottom of which run tho rivers. It is com¬ 
pletely uaiTcn, as every drop of water 
drains off at once from tho surftce above; 
a.n arid desert, with no vegetation beyond 
a prickly scrub or a distorted cactus. 
Whether these extraordinary fissures, called 
canons, are volcanic rents in tho earth, 
or have been produced by the action of 
tho rivers themselves, or by both together, 
is a geological point not yet decided. In 
some of tho shallower iwunes trees are to 
bo found growing by tho beds of the 
streams and in their broken sides, and an 
enormous cactus is mentioned Avhicli often 
reaches forty feet in height, but the deeper 
clefts are more like iinmouse drains than 
anything else, sometimes even larger at 
the bottom than the top, where the softer 
rock is worn by tho water and not more 
than a hundred feet wide ; the sun scarcely 
penetrates to such enormous depths, the 
soil is washed away by the fioods, and 
there is scarcely any footing for plants or 
slmubs. 

Tlio only white men who have hitherto 
explored this inhospitable region have been 
iho prospectors” or seekers for gold; and 
latterly some of tho Yankee pioneers in 
search of “new tracks.” One of these. 
General Palmer, is quoted by Dr. Bell in 
bis recent intex’esting work on these re¬ 
gions,* as follows: “ Suddenly there yawned 
at our feet, without tho least previous in- 

* Now Tracks in North America, by ‘W, A. Bell. 


dlcation, one of those fearfnl chasms with 
its precipitous sides hundreds of feet deep, 
and apparently so narrow that you hardly 
realise the fact that, before you can con¬ 
tinue your march you must cither find a 
place sufficiently broken to descend and 
mount again on the other side with your 
.loaded mules, or consume days in heading 
the inexorable channel.” On one occasjon, 
he with his party of soldiers had decided 
on going down and travelling in tho bed 
of the stream, following an Indian trail, 
when upon reaching a spot whore the cliffs 
in tho roar, ahead, and above, looked like a 
grey coffin, they, suddenly hoard a horrible 
war-whoop echoing as if all tho savages in 
the Rocky Mountains were upon them, and 
they received u perfect shower of arrows 
and bullets, followed by tho rolhiig down 
of enormous stones on their heads by the 
stealthy Apache Indians. In this case 
G-eneral Palmer’s foi’ce was large enough 
to send tvv'o scaling partie.s, who mounted 
the cliff like cats, took the Indians in the 
rear and*" put them to flight ; but, says he, 
if the soldiers had been fi'wcr in number 
they must all have beou killed. , 

TJlo hero, however, of canon explorers, 
though an involuntary one, is a certain 
James White,' who.se story, as given by 
Dr. .Bell, follows, here- somewhat stewed 
down as it Avere. 

In the spring -of 18C7 a small party 
of Yankee pro.spectors Jiaving heard that 
small lumps of gold had been scon in the 
pouch of an Indian from that district, set off' 
to try their luck. At the miserable village 
called Colorado city, situated on tho last 
hem of tho known land, they heard such 
an account of the hardships of tho country 
and the dangers from tho Indians, that one 
of the party fell off*. Tho other tliree, with 
two pack mules to carry their provi.sions, 
mining tools, and blankets, travelled on in 
a south-western direction four hundred 
miles beyond all trace of the white man. 
Thc^ found a little gold, on “ striking” 
the San Juan, hut not enough to satisfy 
thorn, and went on another hundred miles 
or so, into the wildonicss, until they 
reached the great canon of the Colorado 
river, by no means at its decjfest part. 
They and their animals wore suffering 
sadly from thirst, and tho only Avatcr was 
foaming and dashing like a silver thread 
two thousand feet below, at the bottom of 
perpendicular cliffs. They pushed on, 
hoping to find a place by which they might 
climb down. After a most toilsome day 
among the rough, rocks, they 'succeeded in 
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discovering-a smaller canon, where a stream 
made its way*into tho main river; and^ot 
at last to the bottom, where the/ en¬ 
camped. They were much disheartened 
and talked of returning homo. Captain 
Bilker, however, kept up their spirits, 
and sang songs over tho camp-fire, and 
when they started next morning they were 
in very good heart. They were climbing 
the precipitous bank, Baker in front, then 
James White, lastly, Strole with tho mules, 
when suddenly they heard the war-whoop 
of the Apache, the most cowardly and cruel 
of tJio Indian tribes thereabouts. A shower 
of bullets and arrows followed, poor Baker 
fell immediately, and though he raised 
himself against a rock and fired in return, 
ho called out to tho others, who wore 
hurrying up to his help, “ Back, boys, save 
yourselves, I’m dying!” * They stood by 
liim nevertheless, till the breath left his 
body, firing ofl the Indians "as ihoy came 
up. The delay of tlio wretched Apache 
in scalping the dead body enabled the two 
men to lush domx the chasm onconnore, 
secure tho arms, a stock of provision.s, and 
the “lariats” of the mnles. There was no 
chance of saving the animals. , 

It was quite impossible to escape by tlie 
upper country', wlKro they we»o certain to 
fall into the hands of the Indians, and tliey 
followed tho stream for four hours, when it 
llowed into the great Coloi-ado at a low strip 
of “ bottom land,” where the cold grey 
walks, which must lierc have been two 
thousand feet high, hemmed them in, and 
there was no possible outlet bat along the 
river itself. A good deal of drift-wood lay 
on tlie shore, and they put together a 
friiil luft of three trunks of tho cotton- 
tree, about ten feet long and eight inclies 
in diametci’, fastened with their mnle ropes, 
and then picked out a couple of stout poles 
to serve as paddles to*guido it. It is a 
proof how little they realised the frightful 
^security of their prison walls that they 
waited until the moon went down for fear 
they should be seen by Indians. About 
midnight they launched their miserable 
raft, and went rushing down the yawning 
canon, tossing and whirling about in ^e 
eddies, and dashing against the rocks in the 
dark. Early in the morning thdy found a 
place wh§re they could land, bat the walls 
seemed to bo increasing in height. They 
strengthened their I’aft, and afe'soine of 
their food, wjiich was by this time quite 
soaked. The width of tlie c.iiion. seemed 
to them some sixty or seventy yards, and the 
current carried them about three miles an 


.hour. That day, they reached the con¬ 
fluence with the Rio Grande, but the two 
.rivers wore hardly wider, though deeper, 
than the one; the depth of tho fissure at this 
point is estimated, by trifjonomctrical esti¬ 
mates made afterwards, to be about four 
thousand feet, with pinnacles of immense 
height standing out in places. At night 
they fastened themselves to a rock, or 
hauled up their raft on some “ bottom land.” 
The perpendicular walls were composed of 
grey sand-rock, the lower portions worn 
smooth by tho action of floods, up to about 
forty feet. A little line of blue sky showed 
high above them, but the sun shone only 
for ail hour or so in the day-^it was a dark 
gloomy abyss, whore nothing grew, and not 
so much as a bird was to be seen. Every now 
and then they shot past side canons, which 
looked black iind forbidding, like cells in 
tlie walls of a massy prison. Tliey remem¬ 
bered, however, that Baker had told them 
tho town of Colville was at the mouth of 
the cairon where the river Colorado entered 
the plain. They thought they could make 
their provisions last five days, and “ surely 
such wonderful walls could not last for 
ever.” 

Bcforo.long, they reached what they be¬ 
lieved toie the opening into tho San Juan 
river, and attempted to turn the raft into it; 
bat tho swift oui-vcnt drove them back, the 
water reached froni wall to wall, and there 
was no possibility of landing. Still they 
floated on, every bend seeming to tako 
them deeper into tho bowels of the earih; 
tho walls above appeared to come closer 
and shut out more of the narrow belt of sky ; 
to make tho shadows blacker, .and redouble 
tho echoes. They were constantly wet, but 
the water was comparatively warm (it was 
August), and the currents were more regular 
tlian they had expected. Strole steered, and 
often sot the end of the polo againsf'a rock 
wliilo he leaned with his whole weight on 
tho other end to push off tho raft. On 
the third day they heard a deep roar of 
watei’8, tho raft was violently agitated, and 
soeiilkid as if it must be whirled against 
a wall which barred all further progress. 
The river, however, made a sharp bend, 
and tlyiy saw before them a long vista of 
water lashed into foam, and pouring through 
a deep gorge full of huge masses of rock 
fallen from above. The raft swept on, 
shivering as if the logs would break up; 
the waves dashed over the men, and they 
seemed to bo bm-ied under them. Strole 
stood up with his pole to attempt to guide 
their course, when suddenly they plunged 
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down a chasm amidst the d^fening roar^' 
aftd, with a shriek whicli went to the.soli¬ 
tary survivor’s heart, the ‘ poor fellow fell 
back and sank into the whirlpool amidst the 
mist and spray. White still clung to the 
logs, and in a felV minntes found himself in 
smooth water, floating fast away. It was 
nearly night, the provisions had all been 
washed away, and the raft seemed to be 
coming to pieces. He succeeded, however, 
in getting it on to some flat rocks, and 
there ho sat all night, thinking over his 
horrible loneliness, and wishing he had 
died with Baker fighting the Indians; but 
when he remembered home, he says he re¬ 
solved “to die hard, and like a man.’*’ 

At dawn he strengthened his raft and 
once more put off, taking the precaution 
of lashing himself to his logs; he passed 
over a snccession of rapids where the river 
must have fallen, he thinks thirty or forty 
feet in a hundred yards, and was blocked 
with masses of stone ; he was whirled about 
and thumped and submerged, untii' at last 
the fastenings of the upper end of the raft 
gave way and it spread out like a fan; the 
rope, however, held him firm, and when 
he floated into calmer water he managed 
to get upon a rock, and once more contrived 
to fasten the logs together. 

Some miles below tliis, he retched the 
mouth of another great river, the Ohiqnito, 
more rapid than the San Juan, and where 
the current was at right angles to the 
main stream; causing a large and danger¬ 
ous whirlpool in a black chasm on the 
opposite shore. He saw it from a long way 
off, but the Colorado current was so strong 
that he hoped with his polo to guide him¬ 
self straight. But when he reached the 
meeting of the waters, the raft suddenly 
stopped, swung round as if balanced on a 
point, and was then swept into fhe whirl- 
|K>ol; he felt as if all exertion were now fruit¬ 
less, dropped his pole and fell hack on his 
raft, hearing the gurgling water, and expect¬ 
ing to be plunged into it. ’ He waited for 
death with his eyes closed. Presently he fait 
a strange swinging motion and fonnd|that 
he was circling round and round, some¬ 
times close to the vortex, sometimes thrown 
by an eddy to the outer edge. He remem¬ 
bers looking up and seeing the hike belt 
of sky and some red clouds, shoTfing that 
it was sunset in the upper .world, five 
thousand feet or more above him. He 
grew dizzy and fancies he must have fainted, 
for, when he again became con^ciotis, the 
sky' had grown dark and night shadows 
filled the canon. Then as he felt the raft 


sweeping round in the current,, he suddenly 
r^e on his knees and asked God to help 
him. “ In my very soul I prayed, O God, 
if there is a way out of this fearful place 
show it to me, take me out!’’ It was the 
only moment, says the narrator who wrote 
down what he had heard from White him¬ 
self, that the man volunteered any infor¬ 
mation ; the rest .came out only with close 
questioning, “ hut here his somewhat heavy 
features quivered, and his voioo grew 
husky.” Suddenly he felt a diflerent 
motion in the raft, and, peering into the 
dark, found tliat ho had left the whirlpool 
at some distance, and that ho was in the 
smoothest current he had yet seen. Ono 
of his questioners smiled at this p{\.rt of tho 
story, and he said with emotion: “ It’s true, 
Bob, and Tm sure God took me out !’* 

After this the* course of tlio river became 
very crooked, with short, sharp tuims ; the 
current was very slow, the. flat precipitous 
walls wero of wmto sand-rock upon wliich 
tho high-water mark showed strongly, forty 
feet qbove. And here it was found afterwards 
by barometrical observations, to be nearly 
seven thousand feet in height. The deepest 
part, in fact, of the Canon is between the 
San Juan and the Colorado Chiquito. The 
wretched man’s clotlies yero to.rn to shreds, 
he was constantly wet, every noon tho sun 
blazed down, burning and* blistering bis 
uncovered body. Pour days had dragged 
on since he had tasted food, hunger seemed 
almost to madden him, and as tho raft 
floated on he sat looking into tho water, 
longing to jump in and have done with 
his misery. On the fifth day ho saw a bit of 
flat land with some mesqnit bushes on it: 
a relief after the utter absence of any 
living thing; he had seen no plants, nor 
aninc^s, nor birds, at that dreary depth. 
He managed to land, and’ ate the greon 
pods and leaves, font they seemed only to 
make him more hungry. 

The rocks now became black, an igneous 
formation, with occasional breaks in the* 
-vyaU, and,here and there a bush; they wore 
becoming gradually lower, though he was 
unconscious of it He had been six days 
without food, it’was eleven since he started, 
and he yas floating on almost -vyithout any 
sensation, when he heard voices and saw 
men beckoning from the shore; a momentary 
strength came to him, ho. pushed towards 
them, andJEbund himself among a tribe of 
Yampais Indians who have lived for many 
years on a strip of aUuvM l&ad along tho 
bottom of the canon, which is here some¬ 
what wider, and the trail to which, from 
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! tho upper .world, is known only to* them¬ 
selves. One of the Indians made fast the 
raft, another seized White roughly and 
dragged hSm up the bank, and bl^an to 
tear away the remains of his shirt, and was 
doing the same by his trousers, when a 
third interfered. White could not sptaik, 
but pointed to his month, and they gave him 
some meat and roasted mesquit beans. He 
stayed with them all night; next morning, 
having found out by signs that ho might 
reach the dwellings of tho white men in 
about “ two suns,” by the river, he once 
more pushed off. He had still a revolver 
loft tied on to the logs, with which he 
purchased half a dog anfl some • more 
beans. In spite of good resolutions, the 
temptation of food was too groat, and 
ho ate all he had, on the first day. For 
three more days he floatcid on ; the prison 
walls must now have been gradually ex¬ 
panding and lowering, hut lie had {frown so 
weak that he lay uttcily cxlnausted, indif¬ 
ferent to life and death, liaving given up 
all hope. On the third day, liovvevcy, from 
leaving the Indians, and the fourteenth from 
iirst starting, ho heard voices and tho plash 
of oars. Hetinderstbod tho words he heard, 
thongh he could not reply; he found him¬ 
self lifted jnto a boat, ho had reached tho 
open world, and the battle of life was won. 
The people of tho Mormon settlement of 
Colville treated “ tins waif out of the 
bowels of the unknown canon ” with the 
greatest kindness; but ho was long in reco¬ 
vering ; they declared that they had never 
seen such a wretched-looking creature; his 
feet, legs, and body were literally flayed from 
exposure to tho scorching rays of tho sun, 
when drenched with wot. Hisji reason at first 
scorned almost gone, his eyes were hollow 
and dreary, and though a great s trong fellow 
of thirty, he stooped like an old man. It was 
calculated that he had» floated above five 
hundred miles along this hitherto unex¬ 
plored chasm: thereby solving a curious 
* geographical problem, the great missing 
link between the Upper and Lower Cqjo- 
rado. It is not likely, at least at present, 
that any one wiU be hold enough to re¬ 
peat the voyage. His story was taken 
down frojn his own lips hy a Ur. Palry, 
ysrho had himself been occupied in survey¬ 
ing tho district, in order to discover 
“minersSs,” and to try to find a level 
» route through the countiy. It* is a cu¬ 
rious proof of the close proximity in which 
■ these utterly wild districts are found in 
* America, with the latest inventions of tho 
nineteenth century, that the account of 


Colville in ‘the following chapter mentions 
that “ steamers come four hundred miles 
up the river from the Pacific,,** as high as 
this Mormon town. 

Ur. Bell’s work contains much curious, 
new, and interbsting information, and well 
merits reading. 

CONCLUDING CHAPTER ON THE 
LATIN POETS. 

In our former paper we brought the cata¬ 
logue of tho Latin poets down to Phsodrus. 
Tho next poet, Lucan, has a high reputa- - 
tion* among Latin authors. He was a 
native of Corduha (now Cordova) in Spain, 
and bom a.d. 37, and was the son of a 
Roman knight, the brother of Seneca, who 
married Caja Acilia, thj| daughter of Acilins 
Lucanus, from whom the poet took his 
name. Hia education was can’ied*on in 
Rome, from tho age of eight months, and 
ho w£* instructed in languages by Palaeraon, 
the learned grammarian. Flavius Virginius, 
the most eloquent rhetorician of his time, 
and Cornutus, the Stoic sage, wei'o his 
masters in oratory and philosophy. When 
but fourteen years of age, ho was able to 
declaim in Greek and Latin. Ho finished 
his studies at Athens, whence Seneca sent 
for him, and had reason to ho proud of his 
nephew. 

Seneca was at this time the tutor of Nero, 
and Lucan apparently made advances in 
his favour, for ho was prematui*ely insti- 
-tuted questor, and admitted a member of 
tho college of Augurs, on which occasion 
ho composed some verses in honour of his 
patron. He likewise married a senator’s 
daughter, PoHa Argontaria, a lady of much 
wit and learning, and of great beauty. 

Lucan’s good fortune did not last long. 
He was too ambitions for Nero not to be¬ 
come jealous of bis merits. Tho vain 
emperor, not content with being regarded 
as the father "of his country, affected the 
characters of player^ musician, and poet 
and would endure no competition in cither. 
But Lucan entered into tho lists with him, 
by contending for the prize in poetry. 
Nero, at the celebration of the Quinquen- 
nalio,* recited his Niobo, and Lucan his 
Orpheus. The latter obtained the prize. 
Nero showed bis resentment hy prohibiting ' 
Lucan from repeating any of his comTOsi- 
tions in public, and daily ridiculing and de¬ 
preciating his talents. 

Tho tyranny of Nero provoked Piso’s con¬ 
spiracy, and Lucan, stung by ill-treatment, 
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joined it. He was condemned to die, and 
nis Veins wore opened in a hot bath by his 
< phy.sician. Ho expired, repeating some 
lines from his Pharsalia, being then only 
twenty-seven years of age. 

Besides the poem just mentioned, which 
ho left unfinished, Lucan is said to have 
written one on the combat of Hector and 
Achilles, another on Orpheus, another on 
tho fire of Romo, in which he covertly 
accused Nero as the author of tho calamity, 
and some books of Saturnalia, together 
with some mi.scollancous productions, an 
imperfect tragedy of Medea, and a poem 
• on tho burning of Troy. 

Tho PharsaTia, Lucan’s great poem, is 
not an epic, but an historical narrative in 
verse. When Lucan commenced it Nero 
had promised to restore the modoi’ation 
and cJomency. of ^tfignslus, and the poet 
wished to improve the opportunity by 
sotting tho character of Cato in a true 
heroic light. His other characters arc 
Brutus, Julius Cassar, and Pompey. All 
arc carefully drawn. The sentiments with 
which the poem abounds are noble and 
largo minded. Many of them have a strange 
resemblance to those in tho Pauline epistles; 
but both have a common origin ,in prior 
tradition, since not a few of them are found 
in Ovid. Lucan too frequently gave an 
epigrammatic turn to his finest descrip¬ 
tions, which somewhat impaired their 
beauty. We need not, however, dwell on 
this poem, which is well known to the 
English reader by Rowe’s excellent transla¬ 
tion. 

But not only was history communicated 
in verso, but science. Thus astronomy was 
indebted to Manilins, a poet either of the 
Augustan age or that of Theodosius, who 
has been much neglected. He publicly 
professed and taught mathematics. His 
poem, however, is defective, for his account 
of tho planets is incomplete. He is, too, 
rather an astrologer than aji astronomer; 
and among philosophers ho clearly belongs 
to the sect of tho Stoics. 

Statius, whose name ha.s been mentioned 
more than once in these papers, was a dis¬ 
ciple of Virgil, whose natol day he was ac¬ 
customed to solemnise, and whose to^b he 
frequently visited. His groat vrork, tho 
Thnbaid, is modelled on tho ^Enoid, but is 
defective in epic properties, and depicts 
■ manners thrown too far back into the bar¬ 
barous ages. Ho was unlike Virgil, too, 
in being poor; so that ho is mentioned by 
Juvenal as an evidence of the low state of 
men of letters, and the small encourage- 


.ment gven to men of talent,.who were 
often reduced to the necessity of writing 
. for their broad. Ho also tells us that Statius | 
wrote \ tragedy, which tho player Paris ! 
purcha.sed, tho poet being reduced to sell | 
it for a subsistence to the histrion who 
became a minion of the emperor. The ‘ 
poet’s circum.stahces seem to have im¬ 
proved from that period, and in his Thcbaid 
ho was said to have been assisted by tho 
most learned men of the time, and by 
Maximus. Junius, a nobleman of great ac-- ■ 
complishments. Statius himself was of a 
good family, and was born at Naples about 
the beginning of tho reign of Claudius— 
the precise timb*isuncertain. Having made 
his fortune in Rome, he returned to his , 
native place and dwelt there until he dual. 
His wife Claudia is supposed to have as¬ 
sisted him in his Thehaid, and was in high 
repute as a woman of intelligence and 
virtue. , Ho w^s occupied twelve years in 
the composition of the Thehaid, and then 
commenced the Achilleid, which he left 
unfinished. His early efibits consisted of 
occasional poems, which he wi'ote with 
great facility, and published in five books, 
unjler the title of Silvso, or Miscellanies. 
Ofle of these compliments, in hyperbolical 
terms, the Domitian,.-who once 

invited him, at the instance of Paris, to a 
splendid banquet. But this gros.s flattery 
of.the empei'ors bolong.s to all the Latin 
poets, who uniformly treat the Cajsar as a 
divinity. Having absolute tyrants to deal ' 
with, they deemed it prudent rather to be 
too profuse in compliment than to fall short 
of what might possibly be expected. 

Any survey of Latin poetry which did 
not include the Satirists would manifestly 
bo incomplete, for tho indulgence of the 
satiric vein was one of its most ancient and 
characteristic features. This vein Heeni.s 
to have been pccuUhr to the national idio- ’ 
syncrasy, for Roman satire, borrowed no¬ 
thing but its measure from the Greek.s, 
unless, as Horace intimates, the free expo- ' , 
sures of individual vices in the old Greek 
comedy mfky be accepted as examples. 
Take what Horace says on the jjoint, “ in 
the^very words of Creech 

Cratia and Xlupolis, that lasbed 
Those old comedian furies of the stage; 

If they wore to describe a vile, unjust, 

And cheating knave, or scourge a lawless lust, J 

Or other .crimes: regardless of his fame, 

They showed the man, and boldly told his name. 

ITiis ia Lumlius’ way, ho follows those, 

The wit the same, but other numbers chose. 

To the Lucilius here mentioned Latin 
satire was indebted for its rqgulation and 
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irapvovemcnt; to Horace, Persius, p,nd'Ju- 
Yoiial for its perfection. Horace has been 
sufficiciitly'doscribodby Persins, in the Fol¬ 
lowing passage, as translated by Drydon : • 

He, vfith a sly insinuating grace, 

Inugliod at his friend, and looked him in the face: 
IVould raise a blush, where secret vice ho found. 

And tickle while he gently probed the wound; _ 
With seeming innoeenco the crowd beguiled. 

And made the desperate pa,ssea when he smiled.^ 

Persius was bom Iho 4th of December, 
in tho year of Rome, 787, at Volatcrraj, a 
town ill Etruria. At tliu ago of twelve he 
was removed to Rojiic, and pursued his 
studies iiTidor Paltomon, tho grammarian, 
and Virgin ius Flaccus, the rhetorician. He 
learned philosophy of Cornutus. The friend 
of Piutus Thrasea and of Lucan, Persius is 
said tf) have been a man of strict morals, 
and also of extraordinary modesty. Ho is 
famed for having been dutiful to his mother 
and aflbetionato to his sister and- other re- 
lalivoa. The reading of Ljicilins inclined 
him to satire. He was but a yoftth when 
he hgean to wri te, and he died in his twenty- 
ninth year at a country-house in the Appiau 
Way, about eighteen miles from Rome. He 
left his library to Cumulus. It consisted 
of more ttuyi seven Jiuudred volumes—no 
mean eolloction for a ycning gentlcmasi in 
those days. 

Pei’sius* it seems, wrote seMom, and con- 
tided the publication of Ins verses to his 
friend Caesius Bassus. His satires were 
universally admired; Jievertholess, he was 
not equal either to Horace or Juvenal as n 
poet, though superior fo them in learning. 
Ho aimed at a noble, figurative, and poelictil 
style; and the Stoic philo.sophy gjive a 
grandeur to hi.s verse; but ho is wanting 
in wit, and sometimes in perspicuity. The 
brevity of his style, in fact,* often renders 
him obsenre, though, in some cases, lie is 
so only because of onr ignorance of the 
customs to which he aljades. 

Of Juvenal, our infomiation is more co¬ 
pious. This severe and eloquent poet was 
^ bom at Aquinum, in Campania, about the 
beginning of the reign of Claudius. His 
father was a wealthy freedman, and gave 
him a liberal education, placing him under 
•Fronto, tJie grammarian, and Quintilian, 
wlio is supposed to have commendedi Ins 
pupil’s satires, in tho remarks *made by 
him on Roman satire in general. Ho is 
likewise,oommended by Martial, his friend, 
in three epigrams. It is supposed that 
Jiiveual’s satires were written late in life. 
He had gained a fortune at tho bar, where 
he distiuguished himself by his eloquence, 
before he oommenced the practice of poetry. 


Hence it has been observed that .he is a 
declaimor in verse. Ho was moi’e Jhau 
forty when he made his first essay, which 
he recited to his friends. Their approba- 
tion encouraged him to a larger venture, in 
which he severely exposed Paris, tho pan- 
tomimist, Domitian’s chief fiivourite. The 
minion complained to his imperial master, 
who sent tho ofiending poet into banish¬ 
ment, under pretence of giving him the 
prefecture of a cohoi-t, about to be quar¬ 
tered in Egypt. The poet benefited by his 
now experience, and wrought up into his 
fifteenth satire his observations on the 
suparstitions and religions controversies of 
the, people. Juvenal retjprned to Rome 
after the death of Domitian. Tho fourth 
satire, in which be exposes the debaucheries 
and luxury of the tyiant’s court, was evi¬ 
dently written after that event. Juvenal 
w'as at least seventy years of age when he 
wi’oto his thirteenth satire, addressed to 
his friend Calvinus, and was about eighty 
whei^he died, in the eleventh year of the 
reign of Adrian. In Juvenal, satire is said 
to have arrived at its highest perfection. 
There aro passages in him worthy of the 
Hebrew prophets. Always vehement, lu? 
writes sometimes as if he were inspired. 
Those in which he denounces polytheism 
and super.stition ai-e m.agnificent. 

The later poets of the Roman empire are 
florid in their style, and ha^o been con¬ 
demned by critics on that account as 
inferior to their predecessors. Of these 
Valerius Flaccus has loft us pai*t of a poem 
on tho Argonantic expedition. An imitator 
of Vii’gil, he has not his taste and judg¬ 
ment. In the substance of Ins woi-k, he 
follows Apollonius, tho Greek poet; in the 
form and structure of it, he is inferior even 
to Lucan. As a new English poet has lately 
treated the same subject in a long narrative 
poem somewhat successfully, we now turn 
to Valciuns Flaccus with i-encwcd interest, 
since wo can compare him with William 
Morris, whose Life and Death of Jason 
will not easily be forgotten. 

A poet of about the same degree of merit 
is Silins Italicus, the place of Avhosc birth 
is uncertain; the time was during the reign 
of Tiberius. He had a genius for elo- . 
quonec, and was one of tho best orators at 
the bar, and by tho favour of Vitcllius rose 
to high honours. Under Vespasian he was 
sent pro-consul into Asia; on his return he 
pui’chascd Cicero’s famous -villa at Tns- 
colum, and an estate at Naples, wliich 
is said to liave been Virgil’s. He lived to 
a great age, but suffered much from an 
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incBrablo tilcer, and i-esorted to voluntary 
abstf iieiicc for putting a premature end to 
bis painful life; an act accounted brave by 
the Stoic philosophers. His poem gives an 
account of the second Punic War in sixteen 
books. Hannibal is his Hector, and Scipio 
bis Acliillcs. The subject is noble, and it is 
nobly treated. Notwithstfinding that bis 
argument was modern, Silius has admitted 
supernatural machinery, for which critics 
have censured him severely. A good 
translation of his poem Ls much needed. 

Both of these poets were frequently 
mentioned with praise by Martial, a winter 
.of cpigmms—born about a.d. 40, at Amgon 
in »p:iin. Ho .left the bar for the Mqses, 
and associated with literary men, Silius 
Ilalicus, Stollai and Pliny the younger, a.11 
of whom- lie celebrates in his epistles. Ho 
was also patronised by tlie emperors Do- 
mitian, Nerva, and Tinjan. Ho lived at 
Rome thirty-four years, and then retired 
to his native country, wliere be wrote the 
twelfth book of his poems, and maijncd a 
second wife, Marcella. He had many faults 
of composition; but ho has apologised for 
' all in the following epigram : 

Sunt bona, sunt (nieodam jncdiocria, sunt mala plum, 
Qusb legis Mo: Aliter non fit, avito, liber. 

Another miscellaneous writer df versos 
was Ansonius, a native of Bordeaux in 
France, liorn A.D. 320. Ho wrote a poem 
called Parentalia, in which ho celebrates 
his relatives. He was tutor to Gratian, 
tho son of the Emperor Valcntiniau the 
elder, and to his brother, afterwards Valen- 
tinian the Second. Successively made 
questor, prefect, and consul, he lived to a 
happy old age. In all probability he was 
a Christian. His greatest poem is one 
on the river Moselle, which he describes 
with much picturesque power. His smaller 
miscellanies are too frequently of a trifling 
nature. 

We now come to the last of the Latin 
poets, Claudian, who was born at Alox- 
an^a, in Egypt, A.D. 3d5. Ho began 
writing in Greek verse before commencing 
in Latin. He was thirty yctirs old when 
he first visited Romo. Here ho acquired 
the favour of Stilicho, a Vandal, who under 
Honorius governed tho Western empire. 
But be was ambitious of wearing the title 
of emperor himself, and this caused his 
ruin. Claudian was involved in the dis¬ 
grace of his patron, and was for somo time 
persecuted by Hadnan, the Captain of the 
Guards, on whom Claudian avenged him¬ 
self by an epigram. Claudian was, how¬ 
ever, highly honoured by the emperors 


ArCadips and Honorius, who erected a 
statue to him in tho Forum of Trajan, Avith 
an inscription, and the foUowihg verses in 
efreek: 

Rome ond tho C»«aM here hw atatue raise, 

Who Virgil’s genius joined to Homer’s lays. 

This honour was probably paid to him 
in Inward for his having written a poem on 
the cousuLship of Honorius. Ho wrote 
also a poem on the Getic war, and marrie?d . 
a lady of quality and fortune. The stylo 
of Claudian is florid, and his numbers aTO 
flowing and harmonious. His Rape of 
Proserpine i.s a brief epic of considerable 
beauty. His fancy was eminently luxuriant 
and has been oensurod by somo critics, as 
I’csembling that’ over-abundant foliage of 
certain trees which is tho rc.sult of dis¬ 
temper or ir.jtiry and the accompaniment 
of bad fruit. . But tho modem reader will 
pardon liis redundancy for tho sake of his 
spirit and vivacity. Claudian ^is never dull, 
and writes more in the vein of poets of 
later times than of tho.so of tho strictest 
classic ages. His epithalaminm on Hono- 
rius’s marriago is aii exquisite work, lie 
is frequently pathetic, but can also satirise . 
with effect. Witness his poems on Eutropius 
and Rufinus, which are masterpieces in 
their way. They teem Avith fine passages. - 
As a couri p6et, indeed, he has never boon 
excelled for his • invention, Ids eloquence, 
and hi,s taste. 

THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

A Yachting Story. 

CHATTEK IIJ. YACHTSMEN AKEIVINO. 

Db. Bailey was walking homo by himself 
full of a sort of unusual excitement. The 
shops in tho little new toAvn were light iiig 
up, lazy bands of sailors in the trim, dandy, 
yachting dress, and with golden names of 
nymphs and goddecses on their hats, were 
strolling, lounging through tho place, ga¬ 
thering at the Royal Yacht Tavern, and 
other sailors’ houses, or were grouped iu „ 
crowds in tho centre of the street. Lights 
were twinkling everywhere, and converging 
to points at tho end of long avenues. There 
was a hum and chatter of voices abroad, 
and) yet _ with a general atmosphere of 
aUm and rest, such as comes at the close 
of a day that has been busy and sultry. 
For this was a quiet June evening, .and a 
June Saturday evening; and it was also all , 
but the evo of the St. Arthur’s-on-the-Sea 
Regatta, which was to commence on the 
Monday morning. The tiny-harbour was 
already crowded Avith little black dashbS^ 
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surmounted with, spiders’ - web .work, honour. She inspired respect, and be- 

The yachts, which had come steaUng in’ longed to the peerage of the craft. For 

during the 'daytime, had now folded up from her bows floated the white flag, ^ 

their white wings for the night. Far ' which translated, moans R. Y. S., and over 

ofl' little white splashes could bo made her bulwarks were seen little white dots, 
out on the puT|)lc-grey clouds of the the clean, and snowy uniform of her crew, 
horizon, fast becoming black, which were She was known to be tho Almandino, one ; 
other yachts posting up, as it were, to reach hundred and seventy, and belonging to 
an hotel, and get to bed comfortably. Down liorcl Pormanton, though she hud not tho 
at the jetty’s edge were other groups of noble owner on board. His son, how- 
seafaring men, sitting on benches or turned- over, the Honourable George Conway, was 
over boats; whilst the most eloquent pro- there with a very distinguished nanti(!al 
claimed tho merits of “our craft,” and party, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
boasted how the Diver could beat tho Mary Saxo-Groningen, with Baron Bachmann, 
Tanner any day—nameswhich figured in the Lieutenant Bruce, and others. It was frpm . 
yachting hst as La Diva and. the Maritana. this august craft that Doctox Bailey was re¬ 
in accordiince with the delightful vaga- turning on tins fine June evening. He had 
bondage of yacliting life, the St. Arthur’s gone on board to pay his respects, just as 
Regatta, at this time in its infancy, and her Majesty’s consul goes on board at some 
“ good-naturedly encouraged,” had drawn foreign port. Tho German prince, indeed, 
many noble strangers, noble creature.s, the from hid imposing presence and manner, 
beauties of yacht creation, .elegant sym- at first took him for some such public 
inetriciil beings, to contend wiftx each officer; but tho doctor soon opened his pro- 
other ; hut, as with the beauty of the ball- posals* He came, h^ said, to give them 
room—no matter how fine the lines of her a cordial welcome to their regatta, and they 
neck and figure, no matter what the Lap- would try to mako everything as agreeable 
thomian milliner may have done for her, as possible dxning their stay. Two years 
this year’s belle is.aortain to give placo ago. Count Lalande, of fclio Paris club, looked 
to tho new one of next year. • in on them, and w.os delighted. He (Doctor 

Sometimes, indecrl, the existing queen Bailey) \lid everything for him. Now 
will not giVe way without a petulant and to-morrow was Sunday—a dull day'. Would 
spiteful struggle, disdaining to be van- they so far honour liim by coming to take 
quished by a mere chit of a thing just out. a bit of lunch with liim and Mrs. Bailey 
And once, perhaps, it is |)ositively a plesv at The Beeches ? They could walk about 
snro to sex3 an almost veteran stager like tho grounds aftemvai’ds. Count Lalande 
tho Alarm hold her own for season after liod done so. Then, by the way, there was 
season; lead off every ball triumphantly, to be an appeal made by his unworthy 
and draw away .all admii’ers from genera- lips for a meritorious charity—Tho Disabled 
tions of younger rivals. _ _ Yachtsmen’s Fund. In a placo like this a 

Down below could be seen indistinctly tho little religion was no harm; hut, of counso, 
huge Moma, a boat of surprisiftg reputation, administered with discretion. No one had 
and whoso vast mainsail it took twenty more experience among seamen tlnan ho 
men to get ii^ It was thought greedy on had, but there was an art in insinuating , 
her part to come to *natcli up tho St. the Sacred Word among them. He hoped 
Arthur’s prizes, and as nine o’clock came Lord Formanton was in good health, 
that night it was thought they wore saved Tho Honourable George Conway and 
.from her. But a little white speck began the German prince listened to these pro- 
jireseutly to enlarge and grow larger again, posals. The truth was they rather shrank 
with such speed that the an^y yachting .ftnim the dull Sunday, and the pleasant 
men found thepiselves stamping fretfully, wandering ways of their sliip made a sudden 
and saying, “ that’s her,” or something like introduction and acquaintance of ten mi- 
hor. In a few minutes she was rolling»in nutes’ age quite familiar. They accepted 
among Biefb, her great sail like a VMt cloud, the doctor’s invitation as a matter of course, 
which in a few moments more seemed to and promised to attend both lunch and 
chssipate Uke a vapour, sending con^terna- sermon. The doctor strode home very 
tion apd disgust among Hie yachtsmen on happy and comnlaccnt, planning his lunclj, 

_ looking at it nxedly, as though it were 

But well in the centre of the little hayen “ hud ” before him, up in tho welkin. Ho 
reposed a handsome schooner, which lay stamped and creaked into his hall, letting 
Itaughtily, sullenly, and in the place of the door slam behind him, then turning 
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angrily as thougli some one eise had done 
it. * The contrast between his deferentially 
persTia.sive manner on board, and his load, 
rough .words of command in his own hall, 
was really startling, 

“ Here, come clown—come here, quick !” 
A pale, fluttering, elderly, little woman 
• appeared before liim, old-fa.'diioued tiiid 
pinched. She knew her inferior caste. 
“Hark, woman!” he said, “and see to 
this; and get those slats below to do 
their work. They’re coming to lunch, 
prince and all. So, see there’s no bungling 
this time. Now, go along, and don’t stand 
. staring at ma !” 

Then this good doctor sat down to his 
dc.sk to get ready his scimon, wliich, 
iuilecd, was not difficult. He always had 
a few by Mm in stock on various models. 
There was ivhat might be called the Al- 
mack’s pattern—refined, oily, sweet-scented 
doctrine, that trickled over the edges of the 
pulpit, and flowed gently in the direction 
of the select pews^ There was 9 good 
common-day pattern of the curate sort, 
which did Avell enough lor the Sundays, 
at the dead level of the season, before 
Lady A. or Lord D. anived. For these 
were “ gala sermons.” Finally, there were 
the “ eroAvded sermons,” Avhen tlie place 
Avas very full, and quantity, if not quality, 
Avas present. On this night ho took doAvn 
a sermon preached one lucky Sunday Avhen 
a royal duke had found himself there, and 
which “a little touching” could make 
just the thing for a German prince. 
HaAdng got tMough this Avork he ordered 
his two Avomen to winto all out “legibly,” 
and “ see that they did it before going to 
bed.” Ho went to his own, and slept there, 
whaleliko in look, and making awful and 
cuAV'-like sounds. He had an implied con¬ 
sciousness that ho was sleeping a just man’s 
sleep. 

The harbour of St. Ai4luir’s looked very 
biaght ou that Sunday morning. The 
yachts—pretty creatures., like pretty crea¬ 
tures on shore—had all their finery on; 
gay caps and ribbons, and snowy petti¬ 
coats. The rival clubs flourished scarlet 
bunting at each other, as though off’ering a 
challenge. Tiny boats were roAving back¬ 
ward and forAvard; and from the Alman- 
dine a barge, manned by six Avhite-shirted 
rowers, was pulling in state for the 
stairs—alas ! it Avas seen pom the Royal 
Burgee, for the stairs oj the Royal S|;. 
Arthur’s. His Royal Highness theFriuce 
of Saxe-Qroningen, with" the Honourable 
George CouAvay, ascended and walked to 


the church. At the door they Avere met by 
■ the vicar himself, who led them up the 
aisle, and shut them securely, and with a 
snap, into the large box of honour at the 
top. How happy would he have been, 
could he have thus treated all his friends 
of condition — above all, that Avandcring 
cabinet minister, who had been there for 
one day, and whom he might have never 
released till a promise of a bishopric had 
been extorted. It- was crowded indeed; 
“ hundreds had to be turned from the 
doors,’* as a gentleman of theatrical tastes 
said to hi.s friend. All the leading people 
were present; and on a lino with the 
august strangers were the baronet and Ms 
daughter, the heiress. The piance obtained 
much attention, far more than did the dull 
curate; and was observed to look round 
gaily and with curiosity, attending very 
little to Ms devotions ; a fair sandy youth, 
perfectly scU-possessed. But his companion 
cxcited^’more admiration. Even the devout 
noted how handsome and “thorough-bred” 
Avas the HoTiourable George Conway, a man 
of about cight-and-thirty, with rich, smooth 
black hair, well-cut ivory face, bright 
but reflective oyos, n,n.d a general air of 
qMet and unobtrusive good sense and calm 
Avisdom. This much may bo said, that he 
was knoAvu liraong his friends as “ a rock 
of good sense,” but was a little uncertain 
as to where he would finally fix that i-ock 
for good. 

The doctor’s heavy tread seemed to 
make the church qAiiver, and hi.s goAvn, 
&c., clattered and flapped like tho main¬ 
sail when going about. Indeed, it occurred 
to one of the Jack Tars that he was “ carry¬ 
ing on” Avith too much canvas; and tho 
pulpit preaked and strained as “ that ore 
heavy gaff ” was hoisted up. Then the 
doctor gave out Ms text, and made his 
Royal Higlmess of Saxe-Groningen start 
Avith Ms loud round tohos. There was 
nothing passionate in Ms appeal, and 
nothing threatening or “bullying like that# 
ranter Buckley.” It was a pleasant, 
kindly invitation to “ Give, give ”—^the 
doctor pronounced it “ gee-ift'”—out of 
all that we could spare. We Avere not 
called op to abridge a single superfluity; 
on those in the higher stations pressed 
many claims and calls wMch seemed to 
thosio below luxuries. No; let us all give 
what wo could spare. Again^ tho doctor drew 
an effective nautdeal picture. “ As in that 
contest, my brethren; wMoh te-morrow will 
thrill every heart and kindle every eye, the 
proud skiff goes forth in all her beauty. 
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drooping before Hie breeze, every sail set'; 
suddenly comes on a storm—wo are takQn ‘ 
aback —we *tly to the ropes, the hawsers 
—but it is too late. The squall is down on 
them—in a second the whole is a po-oor 
helpless wreck!” All the nautical men' 
remarked confusion in tliis nautical de¬ 
scription, and pointed out the mistake; 
and the mate of the Almandine wirn heard 
to say, as he came out, that “ that ore 
must have been a clumsy crow, mate,” 
while a second, with some vehemence, 

“ that that ere skipper had best stick to 
his own business, seeing as how he didn’t 
know a rope from a hawser;” while a 
third, affecting to sec an allusion to the 
Monia, said, “It was unfair for a parson 
to bo prejudicing the iiico. But she’d 
beat in spite of all the black *geutry that 
ever rode in a pulpit.” 

On coming out the doctor received com¬ 
pliments from.tho distinguished party. At 
tilt! same moment a tall good-looking man, 
in a yachting surtout, came up. He had 
a hard face, and was bald. He soc3rqod as 
though he had “ lived a great deal,” and 
was greeted by the young man. 

“ Hallo, Dudley, -what you coming to 
church ?” he said, good-humouredly^— 

“ I’rince, let mo introduce Colonel Dudley.” 

The doctor was beside tlieid already, au 
improvised e<]fueiTy. The crowd of fjshn)n 
lingered reluctantly, and the doctor’s open 
carriage was waitit^. ■ ' 

“ The prince and Mr. Conway are coming ; 
up to luncli,” said the doctor, in a voice 
that could be bear'd beyond the church. 
“If you will come, Colonel Dudley ” 

The other was looking back to the 
church door, expecting some one to come 
out; then, without answering* broke away, 
as it were, and went to join the baronet 
and his daugliier. 

The doctor “blew” aJittle, and got red. 

“ A man of no manner’s, Mr. Conway,” 
he said. “Lives altogether a vagabond 
• life.” 

“ Oh I see,” said Mr. Conway, with qj- 
tercst; “those must be the people he is 
always talking about.” 

“ You see how it is, Mr. Conway,” said 
the doctor. “ A true Porunanton, §ir. TSes, 
a vulgar longing after the heiress. ' Will you 
get in, prince ?” 

“ Brrt, your daughter and family ?” said 
the prince, politely. 

“ O, pooh!” said the doctor, as if to the 
servants; “they’ve, got home someway, 
never fear.” 

The three gentlemen got in, and the 


carriage drove away to The Beeches. • The 
doctor talked all the time, and dcscribefl— 
for he knew the country as well as a “lec¬ 
turer” does his panorama. Sometimes Mr. 
Conway questioned him, and sqpmed to 
reflect on what ho said. 

“ Curious,” he said, after a pause, 
“ Dudley’s turning up hero. Wo last saw 
him on the Nile.” 

“Dear, dear!” said the doctor, bursting 
with enthusiasm.' There are wheels, you 
see, dozens of ’em within each other. 
That’s his cousin, our heiress, the future 
barouetess, as iny son calls her.” 

“ But he’s married, ’ ’ said Con way, gravely: 
“ it seems strange, does it net ?” 

“ My dear sir, there’s no being up to men 
of that sort. Ho quite hangs about *Panton 
—a cousin, you know. And she, tlio wife, 
was such a strange, ill-regulated, dreadful 
person.” 

“ Here we ai’o!” said the doctor several 
times, almost at each sweep of the avenue. 
“Here»we are,” is always accepted by the 
person to whom it is addressed with a sort 
of surprise and gratitude, though he is 
already in possession of tlio information. 
At the hall door, the doctor sai<I “ Hero we 
are,” for the last time, and got out. 

• * 

CHArXEK IV. THE EUXCH, 

He led his two guests in, and as ho did 
so, a young girl camo to meet them. “ This 
i.s my daughtei* Jessica,” said the doctor, 
scarcely with tho importanct* that ho would 
havo said, “this is our front drawing- 
room.” " ■ 

It occurred to Mr. Conway, and to tho 
German prince, what a “ strange girl tIds 
was,” what a (juiekness and spiiit in the 
motion of her eye and head, what a cha¬ 
racter ihoro wa.s. She seemed to chal¬ 
lenge them, inquire what was in their 
thoughts, to wdour as she read those 
thoughts. , She was about one-and-twenty, 
and was a girl that could make her own 
way. ' ■ 

“ An invasion !” said the prince, in good 
English; “ an invasion. Miss Bailey.” 

“ Not ut all,” she said. “ Pupa asked you, 
and we are so glad.” 

Smifrt, thought Conway, or she thinks 
herself so. A pity. Ho would give her 
another chance. 

“ Sundayis so dull in harbour,” ho began 
and paused.. 

A really smart girl, ho thought, could 
hot let this cbauco go, but must reply, 
“And Mr. Conway only comes to us to 
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avoid tho dull harbour.” But instead, hor 
eyta dropped suddenly, and she said, 

“It wa.s very kindiof yon; indeed.” Mr. 
Conway was a remarkably interesting man,' 
and had a legion of lady admirers, 

“ O come in and sit down,” said tho 
doctor, impatiently. “ Go, child, and hurry 
your .motlier; the.se gentlemen are hungry, 
and don’t keep us waiting. Como in here, 
prince, you shall taste my cognac : finest in 
tho three kingdoms.” It will bo seen that 
tho Reverend Doctor Bailey was sometliing 
of an under-bred man. With him it was 
all, “ his,” and “ my;” a red, swollen 
pimpered “ my;” “ my house, my furniture, 
my .servants, my women,” &o. All thoso 
elements were to his somdeo, honour, and 
glory. • 

The prince said, perhaps a little. mali¬ 
ciously, “ Will you not allow us the pleasure 
of presenting our homage to Mrs. Bailey ?” 

” Oh to be sure, to bo sure,” said the 
doctor; “ aho will be hero presently. These 
servants of ours, I can toll you, prinoj' ” 
“ She your servant P” said Mr. Conway. 
“ O, I see now,” ho added, correcting him¬ 
self. 

“ Ah, hero is lunch !” said tho doctor, as 
tho folding door was thrown open. “ For 
acce Mrs. Bailey has not been*an hour 
late.” The doctor began to stride. Bat the 

S rinco stopped to olfer his arm tQ Miss 
essica. “Yon are coming in to Itmch, are 
you nob ? This is not surely after dinner, 
when tho gentlemen drink alone ?” 

Tho gild hesitated. 

“ God bless me,” said her father, “ you 
‘arc always getting np .some fuss ! Don’t let 
us stand upon the oi'dcr of our going, 
prince.. Come in.” 

But the latter, with great ceremonious- 
ac!3S, offored his arm, with a low foreign bend 
and bow, to tho young lady. Tho doctor 
btgan to blow and walked behind, raising 
his hands impatiently. 

Tho lady of the house stole down after they 
were seated. And the ceremonious prince 
had lison and was bowing, and offering his 
chair. The doctor “blew,” aiid “phowed” 
again, and roinaincd with his soup-tureen 
poised. Ho conveyed the idea that ho would 
have liked to have used it, say on the side 
of a human, head divine, and foif quite 
another pnrpo.s 0 than for helping soup. 

She scarcely spoke, but Mr. Conway 
noticed that her daughter determined, as of 
set purpose, that she should be noticed and 
have her place. 

“ I hope we shall see a, great deal of you,” 
said tho doctor, lubricating his lips with 


rich gravy. “ Here—^lielp tho prince. Now 
you must, you really must,.come often; 
yon know tho way here.” 

Conway, who was a perfect gentleman, 
seemed to take a pleasure in bringing for¬ 
ward Mrs. Bailey. 

“ But what can yoit say to such an ar¬ 
rangement ? Two boisterous sailors burst¬ 
ing in, and taking possession of the house ! 
No, indeed, wo must think of you.” 

“ What folly!” said the doctor; “don’t 
mind them. What have they to do with it ? 
Como when you like !” 

“ What have they to do with it ?” re¬ 
peated Conway, with assumed astonishment. 
“ Surely, Ddeipr Bailey, ladies have to do 
with all that is ’worth anything in this 
world. I am afraid (and you must not 
tiiink me rifdo for telling yon so) your own 
unaided attraction would not go far.” 

This, though said with the air of a joke, 
was more in -earnest than in joke, and the 
doctor began to blow and phew a good 
deal, as bis babit was when there was some¬ 
thing,he did not quite understand. 

“ And wo find Dndley here,’ ’ said Mr. 
Conway. “ I have hardly got over that 
surprise yet.” ■ ’ 

An ill-conditioned man, Mr. Conway, 
very much so; he is not tho sort of thing, 
yon know; 'and really, when you consider 
my position, I otight scarcely to tolerate a 
man situated as he is.” 

“ Oh! you have tola us that,” said Con¬ 
way, very coldly. “Wo are in possession of 
the scandal. "You know Miss Pauton, tho 
heiress ?” he said, turning abruptly to Jes¬ 
sica. “ Every one adores Iwr.” 

Instantly he saw a bit of dramatic action 
in her face; two or three shades of opposite 
feelings seemed to drift across it, mncli as 
they had seen cloud shadows' gliding 
across their mainsail. 

“Yes, I do kwow her,” she answered 
steadily; “ and I do not adore her; she is 
much too rich.” 

“ I saw her at tho, church to-day, and she* 
seemed behind tho rail of a cash office.” 

Jessica was first going to say something, 
then something else. Then seemed to check 
herself, and said a third tiling eagerly and 
feiVently, 

“ I do not like her, and I cannot, though 
I have tried. Perhaps tlie reason is that she 
does not like me.” • 

“ What foUy yon talk, child!” said her 
father, roughly. “ I assure you, Mr. Con¬ 
way, she is charming: all that estate for 
miles, you can see it from the top window 
of this house, is hers. Beautiful house, and 
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nil cutiiiled ouhersdfj family jewels, savings.' “Wo mnsb not spoil this good -winb with 

Oh, I asstu^o yon she is very charming, any scolding of hliss Bailey,” Said *the 
Jeasioa talks' without thinldng.” other. “ For' my pait, I admire naturo ^ 

There was some scorn in Mr. Conway’s ' and spirit. Apropos of the heh'css, though , 
face, and Miss Jessica, who was as quickly wo own to being curious—every one is 
intelligent as she was quickly sensitive, saw about the ’ sights and shows, lions and 
it there. It mode her move impatiently in lionesses of a district ” 
her chair. “ Most natural, most natural/’ obse- 

“Wliat! an estate for miles, savings, quiously said the doctor, 
family jewels !” repeated Mr. Coiiway, “ The coritnist between her and yoiu* 
quietly, and without any appearance of daughter I can quite imagine. I. know 
sarcasm. “ She must bo beautiful!” nothing more intolerable than the per- 

“ A really lino woman!” said the doctor, petual oliallengo of wealth, a sorb of con- 
plcasod. “Oh, there’s no doubt about the creto arrogance,*the buying your "tVay, as 
money.”. . it wei-e, buying the pas, too, every moment. * 

“ It’s wondei-ful!” conlitfiicd Mr. - Con* I know it would grate on Ae, and fret me 
way, .as if ruminating; “and I have a con- to death.” 

viction she must bo good and pious and The doctor did not fallow this refining 
eh.aritablf, and hayo every virtue. Am I at all. The idea of money “gi-ating” or 
right r”’ - “fretting” to death ! At that moment he 

“You .arc, indeed, Mr. Conway—a time formed the conclusion that tho Honourable 
man of judgni»ut, I sw.” • , Mr. Conway was “a poor creature full of 

“You are making fun of ais, Mr. Con- young ladies’talk.” “ I don’t know about 
w.ay,” said Miss Jessica, in so excited .a that,” *110 said, “ but I wish my son Tom 
tone that tho German prince, working at had her ” 

his food with vigour, looked up with sur- Tlien the gentlemen talked of tho baronet 
prise. “ You arc trying to di’aw us out, himself, who had left his cai’d at the yacht, 
ru.stio poo]>lt)—you • who liavo travelled and again came back the curious relation 
about and seen the world. O ! It is great of Colonel Dudley. 

.sport—you.who have ” ^ “I have known that .sort of shepherd’s 

her father thundered, bis dog attendance,” said Conway, “before 
fork in the airi now. A man is unhappy in his own homo, 

“ See, lie ean’t deny it. He has too much and ho finds a soothing feeling in tho corn- 
truth. No,” sho added, her eyes questioning pany of some congenial face. Ho asks no 
him, “you will not!” Ho was a little con- • more, to breathe tho same air is enough. I 
fused. “ Slio is beautiful because she lias Ho would not car-o if it went on so for 
money; she is good for tho same reason, years. I daresay he travels about with 
Papa was entrapped into saying it.” them as one of tho retinue. It tranquillises 

“ Oh, come, come, now, do stop,” said tho him.” 
clergyman, very hotly .and roqghly; “there “ Precisely, but a gi*eat drawback to her 
is always something of this sort. You advanceiiicnt, you know. Ho scowls at 
mnsii’t bo getting into this kind of busi- oveiy man that comes up.” 
ness, putting •out our little lunch in this “ And if one had a son,” said Conway, 
Avay. It’s really too miBch. I won’t have smiling, “ most unpleasant. But one should 
it in my house. Really, you ought to beg never mind his scowls.” 

Mr. Conway’s pardon.” Doctor Bailey was presently showing 

• Jessica stood up, and repeated slowly, his visitors tho “graunds” and gardens. 

“ Beg Mr. Conway’s pardon !” She tli«n “ My hothouse,” “ my greenhouse,” “ my 
gave a scornful look all round, and walked gardens,” his general stately “my,” which 
towards tho door. was really the point of what ho was cx- 

The prineo had jumped up to open it. hihiting. This was for tho German prince, 
“Tho laditjp leaving us already ?”»he sd!5d, who resigned himself with tho sad di’camy 
with a foreigner’s tact. ■“ These cmel politeness of his countiy. Conway Avent 
English customs of yours !” ^' to tho dravring-room, 

Mr. CoJiway mse, too, but said nothing. Jessica, in a pale green striped dress. 
Doctor Bailey was quite put otlthis was walking up and down with stately 
lips inflated and coUapseJd again.. “ I don’t pacing. She seemed to bo talking haughtily 
know what Avill tMnfc of us ?” he said; to some invisible companion ; not to her 
“ she is self-willed, you know, and really I mother, who was in tho more congenial 
must have her taught control and ” “ housekeoper’s-room,” the locality Avherc 
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'she would have asked any one to “ Come | 
livd with mo and be my lore.” 

There are somo characte'rs “ drifting ” 
about tliis world, sometimes being “ kicked 
about,” wliich are mere fragments, each 
with the serried outline of a fractaro. By 
some rare clianeo, both come together one 
day, and fit to a nicety in ono piece. Had 
these two, Conway aiid Jessica, thus joined 
unexpectedly, and did both know it ? 

“ You were angry with me,” he said, 
deferentiallj*, “ ami I liavc come to beg 
pardon. I did two things which fretted 
you; I wanted respect to •your father, and 
pwiiscd up that lich woman who is as dis¬ 
tasteful to me as she is to. you.” 

Jessica smiled and put out her liand. 
“indeed I am not angry, and I am not 
aslmmed of myself. My father says I dis¬ 
grace him evcrywhcio, and that I am 
pettish.” 

“ You must let me see you, then, under 
. better auspices,*'’ said Cfonway, gravely. 

“ Otlicrwise I may run the risk of«taking 
away an unfavOixrablc impression.” 

“ Indeed !” said Jessica, scornful again. 

“ And thc'it is your gracious pleasure. Then 
I tell you candidly, Mr. Conway, 1 am not 
sorry, and I do not*thijik it good taste to 
sneer at a gentleman at his own fhble, and 
before others. Now!” 

Conway coloured, and was angry. He 
had «|uito mistaken this young lady. 

“ Y(jn are too severe for me,” he said, 

“ and really beat me to the ground.” 

She made no amswer, and swept out 
just as the doctor and tlio German entered. 
The doctor blew and phewed, and muttered 
“Oh, unbearable! such behaviour!’' but 
the young lady did not return. Before the 
two gentlemen drove away it was ar¬ 
ranged tliat the doctor and his family 
should come and see the Almandine, and 
take the opportunity of there being fire¬ 
works on the followdng nights, when a 
little supper conld be “knocked up.” 

“ Oh, 1 shall come, certainly,” the doctor 
said, eagerly. “ So glad to know you are 
better. We have all heard of his lordship, 
your good father, and I will take the liberty 
of asking you to mention that you have 
seen me, the vicar of St. Arthur’s. He 
will recollect a little con’espondence tve had 
two years ago. A finer, nobler character 
does not exist in this broad England of 
ours.” > 

Conway seemed to convey surpiuse at. 
tliis largo statement. “ My father is a 1 


most excellent man,” he said, in his quiet 
way; “ I shall give him your rpessago.” 

“ Do, do, my dear Mr. Conway,” the 
doctor w'ent on, as though he were preach¬ 
ing. “ He will know me. I wanted him 
to take the chair for us down hero for The 
Disabled Yachtemen. He was busy, I sup¬ 
pose, so we got Lord Rufus Cocker. Good- 
bye-^giood-by e. ’ ’ 

Wine at lunch was like kindling the 
furn.ace fires for the doctor, so all the 
cranks and machinery were working, the 
steam blowing oft ,and all the oils oozing 
out. 

“ We shall write formally to the. ladic.s,” 
said Conway “ gnd yon can tell them. In 
the meantime ” 

“ Oh, she never goes,” the doctor said, 
waving off" his wife, “ that sort of thing 
don’t suit her. Axid, as for Jessica—if you 
wish ” 

“ Ohj but my good sir,”,said Conwuiy, 
decisively, “ this must be understood. The 
role of the Yaclit is to admit no single 
gentlemen on these gala occasions. I assure 
you she is inflexible in that.” 

This seemed like bantering, but there 
was a blunt and malicious decision about 
Cohway’s manner that told the doctor that 
the Yacht might not be “ at .home” for 
him if ho came alone. 

Now Keady, 
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. BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER HI. A CLOSE RUN. 

On the following day Hugh Lockwood 
had two surprises. The first was of a very 
> disagreeable nature. • The second, though it 
at first appeared to hiui to be a very sim](5le 
P matter, wa§ of great importance in its re¬ 
sults. • 

When he reached the office of Digby and 
’ West, at Westminster, he found a letter 
there addressed to himself.' The sight of 
i the Danecoster postmark, made his pulse 
■ beat a thought quicker as he opened it. 

! It was from Herbert Snowe, and i o the 
1* following eficct: 

^ Mr. Snowe, senior, regretted that he 
should not be able at present to advance 
“ the sum of money Mr. Lefekwood had 
' de,sircd to borrow of the bank. The present 
, t ime was a period of anxiety and nneer- 


the letter, expressive of Herbert 
personal regret that the matter 
been arranged. 

I think, Lockwood, that if 
wait a while, we may yet be able to do the 
loan fc» you,” wrote young Snowe. “ My 
father is a cautious man, and I believe the 
fact to be as he asserts, that the present 
moment is not one in which prudent men ., 
can afford to run any money risks.” j 

“ Risks!” exclaimed Hugh, contemp¬ 
tuously. •“ Risks, to a house like Snowe’s ! 

I believe the old man could put his hand -t 
in bis pocket and pull out the poor little 
sum I want, and scarcely mLss it!” V 

Then he thought that it was of no use to 
scold or sulk, and resolved to bear his dis¬ 
appointment manfully. But it wus a dis¬ 
appointment, and he worked on with an \ 
increasing sense of depression. 

It often happens that the first shock of 
misfortune is far from being the hardest 
part of it. We take up our burden with ' 
untired muscles, and find it lighter than 
OTir fea,rs had anticipated. But with every 


tainty in the money market. Mr. Snerwe mile of our journey, the weight gruAvs more J 
did not feel himself justified in entering and more oppressive. I 

Before the time came for him to leave hi? 


. into any transaction of the kind contem- 
■ •plated, without better security than could 
i' bo offered by Mr. Lockwood’s friendg. 
'i Mr. Snowe had every confidence in Mr. 
* Lockwood’s being able to find the money 
‘ elsewhere. Meanwhile he begged to assure 
j him of his kindest esteem. , • 

Hugh crushed the letter in his hand. 


JS 

office, a note was brought to him hy u 
messenger. And this was the second sur¬ 
prise. The note was as follows : 

Bedford-equare, Wednesday. 
My DEAR Hugh, I have got back from 
foreign parts, where I have been veny busy 
all th(? winter. I should he glad to sec 


|- and went straight to his own desk, where you, either this afternoon or to-morixjw, at I, 
he began to write at a fierce rate. After a office here, as I have something ad- j, 
few minutes he put down his pen, and took vantageous to communicate to you. I shall ’ 
u^ the letter again and read it through l>e ready for you at any time between five 1 ' 
' with compresaed lips; the under projecting and six. 1 

over the upper, in a way tliat gave him a Yours always, 

strong resemblance to his mother. S. Frost. 

There were ’a few words at the end of “ Something advantageous ! It will bo 

* ' -m r.> /Jfcfcvrft*'- . 'A i i Trf'- -!,» - Wl ii «. vx' . 
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very welcome jnsfc now,” thdnglit Hugh. 
Btft he did not allow hajnself to. lie too 
eangnine; knowing that Mr. Frost’s afcas 
of his advantage were a little at variance 
with his own. He sent a line back by the 
messenger to say that he would be with 
Mr. Frost a few minutes .ifter five. And 
as soon as he left his office, ho made for 
Bedford-square. 

Mr. Frost received him in his private 
room, with all his accustomed kindness of 
manner, and hade him be seated in. the 
purple leather chair opposite his own. 

“ Well, Hugh, and how goes on busi¬ 
ness ? Ton are still with. Digby and West, 
I suppose y” < 

“ Yes; for the present.” 

“ When I went away, you had some idea 
of leaving them, and setting up for youi’- 
sclf.” 

“ I have the idea still, sir. But it is a 
mighty difficult idea to caiTy out.” 

“ Naturally ! And I hope you will do 
nothing rashly. You know the Jliomely 
proverb about not throwing away the diriy 
water before you have got the clean.” 

“ I shouldn’t call Digby and West diriy 
water. They have behaved very hand¬ 
somely to me. But as to your pi-overb, if a 
man were always content to stay as he is, 
it would bo a poor business for the world in 
general.” 

“ I have not been iinmindful of you 
whilst I have been away, Hugh. I have had 
your interests in view. Anil I come back 
empowered to make you an offer.” 

“ Thank yon, with all my heart, for 
kindly thinking of me.” 

“ Oh that is nothing. I consider myself 
bound—I am your father’s old friend, yon 
know. There is nothing to tliank me for. 
But I hope you will consider my news good 
news.” 

“ Whatever I think, I shall not be the 
loss obliged to you for your good-will.” 

Mr. Frost perceived that Hugh was not 
going to bind himself blindfold, to accept 
wlmtcver should he offered him: lie saw 
that there was a quiet preparation on the 
young man’s part for making resistance if 
resistance should be necessary. 

“Well, I am commissioned by ^the 
Directors of tho Parthenopo EmbelUshment 
Company, toy offer you an engagement as 
assistant atohitect and surveyor to the 
works they are employed on, at Naples. 
And if you 'vriJl cast your eyes over this 
letter of the secretary to mo, and over these 
papers, I think you-will allow that the offer 
IS not a bad one.” 


■ Mr* Frost pushed the letter and papers 
• across the table as ho spoke. 

Hugh read them attentively. And then 
raising his eyes to Mr. Fi’ost’s face, said, 
“ The offer is a most liberal—I may say an 
extraordinarily liberal—one, indeed.” 

“ The fact is that ncaidy 1111 tho power 
would be in your hands. They have a big 
name on their prospectus to catch the public, 
of course. But the man with the big name 
would bo in London. And I dare say 
would practically trouble himself very little 
about the works.” 

“ But tho assistant architect would have 
to reside at Naples?” 

“ It is a charming place. One docs not 
get many opportunities of being paid to go 
and live in such a lovely spot. Upou my 
word, I should think a year or so’s re.sidence 
at Naples the most templing part of the 
business!” 

“ Not to me, Mr. Frost.” 

“ Wdll, to bo sure, tho other advantages 
a/e substantially greater.” 

“ They arc very great, no doubt. But— 
the fact is, I cannot avail myself of thorn.” 

“ My dear Hugh! You don’t mean to 
say that you will be so But I won’t be 
angry with yon. And I won’t take yon at 
your word. What possible reason can there 
be against the scheme ?” 

“ I hate to seem' so ungracious: un¬ 
grateful, I assure you I am not. Tfio truth 
is there are several reasons against it, 
which all seem good and sufficient to me.” 

“ Might one ask what £hcy are ?” 

“It is really not so easy to explain 
them.” 

“ Excuse me, Hugh, but in general when 
a man can’t explain his reasons, I take it 
they ai’e not clear to his own mind ; or else 
that he is ashamed of them.” 

“ I am certainly not'ashanu;d of mine,” 
answered Hugh, good-humouredly. 

“ And you really mean to throw up this 
prospect without more rcfleciion ?” 

“ I do not believe that further reflection , 
would alter my intentions. And besides, 
yon know, it would not bo fair that I should 
hesitate too long. Since it is so desirable 
a thing, there will doubtless be plenty of 
candidates for it.” 

“ I dare say tho position will not go a- 
bogging,” answered Mr. Frost, stiffly. 

“ Look here, Mr. Frost. Youki^pw that I 
am not ungiateful for your kind interest in 
me. But 1 am not a child, and I must bo 
allowed to judge for myself in,this matter.” 

“ Oh, certainly!” 

“Now you are angry with me. And yet 
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on roy hononi’ I would do almost anything 
rather than'that you should be. You re¬ 
member that we talked of my prospects, last 
year. And I told you then, that I was 
resolved to endeavour to make a little career 
and Jiome for myself. I am still in the 
same mind. I believe I am rather a con¬ 
stant fellow by natui'e—well, obstinate, if 
you like ! I see the word in your face. If 
I am to be in any one’s employ, I will 
remain Avith Digby and West. They have 
treated me well. And they are safe as 
the JJnnk. This Parthenope Company 
offers veiy magnificently, but it may be all 
a flash in the pan, yon know. These com¬ 
panies sometimes collapse’ unexpectedly. 
These are reasons that I can explain, you 
see. There are others that ,I am nob at 
liberty to speak of, and that I must ask yon 
to take my word for.” 

“Hugh, if T guess one of these reasons 
aright, will jmi tell mo ?” * • 

“ Why, I don’t know what to say about 
that!” 

“That means that you won’t! 'But I 
can tell you that, last year before I left 
England, T had a convei'sation with yom’ 
mothi.'r: wlfo furesaV even then, that you 
were very likely to lose your heart to a fair 
young lady.” _ _ , 

“Did shoj sir?” s.aid Hugh. Ho wns 
inwardly a good deal sui*priscd that his 
mother should liavo spoken confidentially 
to Mr. Frost on a subject wlticb she bad 
never bioaelied to himself at that time. 

“ Yes: and I will say candidly that I 
then thought that prospect .a bad one.'” 

“ That 1 should lose my heait to a fair 
young lady ? After all, it was rather 
natural!” ^ 

“ I thought at the time tliat the loss of 
your heart to the special young lady I had 
in view, would lead to trouble. But it may 
bo that I was wi’ong, * To go back for a 
moment to the business I sent for you upon: 
am I to understand that your definite 
answer to the proposition is ‘ no’ ?” 

“ ‘ No, \limik ymt, /’ at tho very Icasf^” 
said Hugh, smiling. Then he added 
seriously : “ If you would prefer that I 

should take a day or two to consider of the 
matter , ” • * 

“ I sliould corhiinly think it advisable.” 
“ Then I will do it. I don’t wish to seem 
pig-headtfd. I will talk over the mattw at 
home, and let you know my final decision in 
two days. But I must add that you must 
not expect nle to give a diffei’ent answer 
from the ono I have given already.” 

" In two days ? Good. The Partliehope 


Embellishment can wait that time. Now 
tell me how i.s.all at home—^your mother ?” 

“ My mother is not very well, I fear. 
She does not complain, but I believe she has 
been harassed and tried too much. She 
frets more than she ought to fret, about 
troubles. But yet she is wonderfully placid 
in her manner at most times. Last night, 
however, she was ruffled and unlike herself.” 

“Indeed?” 

“ Tes. You know we have had trouble 
in the house, in the death of poor Lady 
Tallis ?” 

“ I heard of her death. It was on the 
fourth of March, was it not 2” 

“Let mo sec. I think so. Yes.” 

“ Had she been ill long ?” 

“ m, yes: but not long in apparent 
danger.” 

“And she died on tho evening of tho 
fourth of March.” 

“ Morning 1 On the momhuj of the 
fourth.” 

“0?1, morning was it ? Aye, aye. I sup¬ 
pose her niece was with her to the last ?” 

“By an odd chance, I believe I was the 
last person who saw Lady Tallis alive.” 

“ Iteally! Then I snppo.se her death 
took plage very early—^before you Avent to 
Westminster?” 

“ I did not go to Westminster to my 
office that day. I could not leave my 
mother and Maud—Miss Desmond—alone. 
T had no very special work on hand, and 
hail taken a few days’ leave of absence.” 

“I see, I SCO. Poor Lady Tallis! On 
Tuesday moraing the fomth of March. At 
about ten or eleven o’clock, I suppose. You 
said it was in the forenoon, I tliink ?” 

Hugh could not but bo struck by the 
coincidence of Mr. Frost’s harping on tlie 
particulars of Lady Tallis’s death, in tho 
same way in which his mother had harped 
on them last night. 

“ Why, Mr. Frost,” he said, abruptly, “ is 
it a matter of any importance at what hour 
Lady Tallis died ?” 

Mr. Frost was in nowise disconcerted by 
tbe question, but answered witb a complex 
frown on his knotted forehead, and a shrewd 
smile on his closed lips. “ It may prove to 
be so, jndeod, Hugh. It is astoni.shing on 
wlmt small binges an important matter may 
sometimes Imm.” 

Hugh could not resist an uneasy feeling, 
like the first cold touch of su.spicion, as he 
recalled liia mother’s manner of the previous 
evening. What was there—what cotdd 
there be—to suspect ? He did not know. 
But the cold touch was there, at his heart. 
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“^Well,” he answered, “ if it he of impor¬ 
tance, I believe I can set the matter at rest. 

* She died ” 

“ Stop, Hugh ! Wait a minute. Things 
of this kind are easily said, but not easily 
unsaid.” 

“ Unsaid! I do not understand you.” 

“ I mean that in a case where accuracy is 
of vital importance, a person not previously 
warned of this importance may, speak 
thoughtlessly an inaccurate word to which 
he will stand committed, and which may 
produce a great deal of mischief.” 

“But I-” 

“ So,” proceeded Mr. Frost, speaking 
through Hugh’& words, “ so I will, if "you 
will allow mo, explain to you how very 
important, to others, it is that you should 
weigh your words carefully.” 

Point by point Mr. Frost went over the 
sto^ he had told to Mrs. Lockwood. Hugh 
fixed his eyes on him while he spoke, with a 
candid, undisguised expression of wonder. 
Mr. Frost did not look at him oftHn, al¬ 
though from time to time he met his eye 
openly and steadily. Bat he took a sheet 
of ruled paper that lay on the table before 
him, and, as he spoke, occupied his fingers 
in folding it over and over, with accurate 
care to make the creases correspond with 
the blue ruled lines. 

When Mr. Frost had made an end of his 
story, he leaned back in his chair and 
began twisting his folded paper into a 
spiral form. 

“ Naw,” said ho, “are you quite sure you 
know at what hour Lady Tallis died ?” 

Hugh nodded his head gravely and 
slowly before ho answered, “ She died in 
time' to naake that marriage a good mar¬ 
riage, if her death were all that was 
nccessai'y to do so.” 

Tlie twisted paper in Mr. Frost’s hands, 
was suddenly rent in half throughout its 
folded thicknesses. 

“ Indeed ? You speak very confidently, 
but your answer is not categorical. And 
the evidence may be conflicting. Your 
mother thought differently on this point.” 

“My mother! If my mother thought 
differently, she was mistaken. And by 
leading questions it may be possible tp elicit 
an answer of whose bearing the answerer is 
not fully aware.” 

“ Leading questions ! You speak as 
though I had some advantage to gain by 
disproving this marriage ! What in Hea¬ 
ven’s name, do you suppose it matters 
to me? I don’t quite comprehend yon, 
Hugh.” 


, “ And to say truth, Mr. Frost, I do not at 
all comprehend you.” , 

“ I have no teste for mystery, I assure 
you. Nor for Quixotism. It is, perhap.s, 
not difficult to throw away other people’s 
fortunes with a high-aud-mighty flomlsh. 
I am a plain, cynical kind of man; and I 
should think twice before I did so.” 

No twinge of conscience prevented Mr. 
Frost’s handsome face from being scornful, 
or wtekened the contemptuous force of his 
shrug, as he said those words. 

Hugh was pained and uneasy. His 
mother, then, had seen Mr. Frost! And 
she had been guilty of something like 
deception, in suppressing the fact! This, 
to Hugh, was an almost intolerable thought. 
Yet he would not ask any questions on this 
point, of Mr.*Prost. After a pause he said: 
“ I honestly do not know what you mean, or 
what you would have mo do, I can but 
speak thp truth!” 

“ Oh, of course,” answered Mr. Frost, 
dryly. “ The truth by all means ; so soon 
as you are quite sure what is the truth. 
The other party intend to litigate.” 

“To litigate?” 

“ They intend to litigate, I "believe (un¬ 
derstand I am not acting for the soi-di- 
santo Lady (^le. Lovegrove is Miss Des¬ 
mond’s trustee and quasi-guardian, and 
there would be a certain indolicsicy in one 
of the finn appearing on the other side); 
they intend to litigate, unless they find 
beforehand by testimony as to the period of 
Lady T.’s death, that they haven’t a leg to 
stand on !” Hugh passed his hand over his 
forehead. Mr. Fj’ost watched him keenly. 

“ There are circumstances in this case,” 
said Mr. Frost, “ which would render the 
piiblicity of litigation peculiarly painful. 
Miss Desmond’s position would be most 
distressing.” 

Hugh continued Co rub his forehead with 
the air of one trying to resolve a painful 
problem. 

Mr. Frost got up and stood in his fa- 
VGurite posture with his back to the fire¬ 
place. Ho averted his gaze from Hugh, 
and played with his watch-chain. “My 
own impression is,” he said, “ that Lady T. 
diecl at a more convenient time for her niece’s 
fortunes than you seem to think. Mrs. 
Lockwood, when I saw her yesterday 
Perhaps she did not mention hating seen 
me ? Ah! Well, it was quite a confidential 
interview—Mrs. Lockwood was of opinion 
that if the thing rested on Mr testimony, 
and that of the servant, it would come right 
for Miss Desmond.” 
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Hugh got up from his chair and stood 
opposite to Mr. Frost, looking at him wjtli 
a very stern face. And his voice was louder 
than usual as he answered: “ But the thing 
will rest on my testimony. And I have 
already told you to what effect my testimony 
will be.” And he walked out of the office 
;! without another word. 

Mr. Frost stood without moving for some 
time after Hugh was gone. Then he 
chespod his hands over his head wearily. 
^ “ ft 7nay be,” thought he, “ that the mar- 

■ riage on shipboard was begun earlier than I 
fancied. People arc so vague about time. 
Wc must make proper inquiries. But, by 
i Jove, it will bo a wonderfully close run !” 

'I CHAPTER IV. GOSSIP. 

“ T don’t believe a word of it!” said Mrs. 

. LoA'cgrove. 

ji “ My dear !” remonstrated her husband, 
i “ I do not,” repeated Mrs. Lovegrove, 
*1 di.stinctly. Inen she added, “ Noisf I put it 
I to vou, Augustus, does this thing stand to 
1 reatJon r 

‘•It may not stand to reason, and: yet it 
may be true, mamma. When a woman is 
ill the case,.things very often do not stand 
to reason: but they happen all the san/e,” 
j observed Augustus Ijovegrove, junior. 

There hdd been for some time past, a tone 
of bitterness and misanthropy observable in 
j tliis young genticman’i language and man- 
' ners. He also frequented matins with in¬ 
flexible punctuality, and dined oft’ boiled 
greens and bread, on Wcdnc.sdays and 
Pj-idays. This severe self-discipline and 
mortification was attributed by his mother 
I and sisters to a disappointed attacliment to 
! Mi.ss Desmond. But no word was ever 
I spoken on the subject in the family when 
Augustus was present. 

“ Why, yes;” said Mr. Lovegrove, gravely. 
“ As regards men or vjpmcn cither, many 
things happen which one can’t exactly say 
stand to reason.” 

. “I Imve been told,” said Mrs. Lovegrove, 
making her upper lip veiy long, “-that my 
intellect i^ too logical for a woman’s. Irtt 
bo so, I cannot help it. But, I repeat, I can 
not believe that that manhere !Mrs. 
Lovegrove shuddered; “ committed such a 
horrible a«t of injustice at tlie very brink of 
the grave.” 

“ I don’J see anything surprising in it. The 
man had been committing horrible acts of 
injustice all his life; and there was no reason 
to expect hint to become a changed tnn.n at 
the last moment. Besides, it is not aquation 
of wliat anybody thinks, or of what seems 


likely or unlikely. The marriage either 
can be proved or it can not,” said 'Mr. 
Lovegrove, folding back his Times news¬ 
paper so as to read it more conveniently, 
and giving it a sharp tap with the back of 
his hand. 

“ J would not for the world, that the girls 
heard this repulsive story mentioned,” said 
Mrs. Lovegrove. 

“ I don’t see how you’re to keep it from 
them,” replied her husband. “ They hap¬ 
pen to bo spending the day out, to-day: but 
that is only once in a way. They will be 
at homo to-morrow, and you can’t prevent 
people chattering.” 

And, iudoed, it was not dong before the 
Miss Lovegroves wore informed of the 
decease of Lady Tallis Gale’s husband; and 
had heard of the person who claimed to be 
his widow; and of the large fortune depend¬ 
ing on the issue; and of a great many 
detoils respecting tho innermost thoughts 
and feelings of the parties concerned. 

The*Lovcgroves’ servants knew the story. 
So did the Frosts’. So did tho little maid- 
of-all-work at Mrs. Lockwood’s: and she 
retailed tho relishing gossip to the green¬ 
grocer’s wife, and to tho baker, and to the 
milkman: and like a rolling snow-ball, the 
tolo gre^ in the telling. 

Mrs. Lovegrove, after her declaration of 
unbelief, sat and pondered on the extra¬ 
ordinary caprice of fortune which was said 
to have occurred. 

She did not beiievo it. No ; she did not 
believe it! But she should like to hear a 
few more particulars. It was really a long 
time since she had called on Mrs. Frost. 
Heaven forbid that she, Sarah Lovegrove, 
should be the one to bring dissension be¬ 
tween partners! Poor Mrs. Frost’s weak 
vanity was objectionable. But, not for that 
would she abstain from paying her duo 
civility, so long as such civility were not 
incompatible with principle. Sarah Love¬ 
grove had ever been considered to possess 
a masculine intelligence, superior to tho 
potty foibles of her sex. 

The upshot of Mrs. Jjovegrove’s medita¬ 
tions was, that she sent for the fly which 
was hired out from an adjacent livery stable, 
and was driven in state to Mr. Frost’s 
residence. 

It was a good opportunity. Her daugh¬ 
ters were absent; and she would run no 
risk of contaminating their cars with tho 
details of a kind of story with which, alas ! 
elder persons wore obliged to be acquainted 
in their journey through the •wopld 1 

Mrs. Lovegrove always arrayed herself 
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with especial care for a visit to ‘Mrs, Frost. 
Hei'toilet on this occasion was a matter of 
more hesitation and mental debate than she 
would willingly liavc acknowledged even to 
herself. At one moment she would resolve 
to adlierc to the strict principles that usually 
regulated her attire, and that resulted in, the 
general sad-coloured effect of it; at another, 
she would be tempted to relieve the leaden 
dulncss by a bright bow of ribbon or a 
flower. She was divided between a desire 
to vindicate the strength of lier intellect by 
showing herselt* to bo above the frivolities 
of faaliioii ; and a secret fear of Mrs. Frost’s 
. satirical glanee.s, and, possibly, speeches. 

Mrs. Lovegrttve never confessed to her¬ 
self that she was afraid of Mrs. Frost, and 
certainly the latter had no suspicion of the 
fact; but spoke to Mr. Frost of his partner’s 
wife as “ that self-sufficient, wooden-headed 
woman.” Nevertlieless Mrs. Lovegrove 
was by no means self-sufficient enough to 
bo indifferent to the opinion of Mrs. Frost. 
And she concealed more feminine gentf.eness 
and timidity under her hard exterior, than 
had ever entered into the composition of tho 
beautiful Georgina : which is not, however, 
saying much. 

It was about half-past four o’clock in 
tho afternoon when Mrs. Lovogrdve’s fly 
drew up at the door of Mr. Frost’s house. 
Ml'S. Lovegrove was ushered into a small, 
shady drawing-room where she found the 
hostess talking with a lady whose appear¬ 
ance struck Mrs. Lovegrove with amaze¬ 
ment, mingled with disapproval. The 
visitor wpre a brilliant costume made in 
the most girlish mode; and on the top of a 
heap of false hair whose excessive quantity 
displayed a sovereign contempt for pro¬ 
bability, was perched a small wldte hat 
adorned with peacock’s feathers. As the 
face beneath the liat must have faced at 
least sixty summers, the contrast between 
it and its head-gear was startling. 

“ Oh !” exclaimed Mrs. Frost, in a tone 
that said plainly, Who would have thought 
of seeing you ! “ How do you do, Mrs- 

Lovegrove ?” 

Mrs. Lovegrove suddenly became con¬ 
scious as she sat down, of the disagreeable 
fact that her gloves were of a staring 
yellow colour, which stood out ohje«ation- 
ably against the leaden hue of her gown. 
She had hesitated long before putting on 
these gloves, but had at last deoided on 
wearing them as being the only spot of 
brightness about her attire. Atid now, 
when she saw Mrs. Frost’s fine eyes lazUy ■ 
inspecting them, she became painfully 


alvare that they were obtrusive, that they 
atti’acted the eye to every movement of her 
hands, and that she could not so much 
as laJse her handkerchief to lier face with¬ 
out demonstratively exhibiting two yellow 
glaring patches. 

But Mrs. Lovegrove was not one of tliose 
whose emotions are quickly translated into 
the expression of their faces; she seated 
herself opposite to the mista-ess of thehonso 
with a stern countenance. 

“ You have got Mr. Frost back again,” 
she said, after the fii'st greetings were over. 
” How is he ?” 

“ Well, really,” rejoined Mrs. Frost, “ you 
ought .to know better than 1 do ! You 
people at Bedfor^-square have more of his 
company than I have.” 

“But he is at home generally in the 
evenings, my clear, is he not ?” asked she 
of the peacock’s feathers. 

“ Sometimes. But in the evening J am 
often ouf.” 

“ Out ?” 

“ Yes. I am never sure whether ho will 
he at home or not, and so I do not put off" 
my engagements.” 

“ Well; 1 wouldn’t stir if I ^veI'e in your 
place. ‘ I would give up fifty engagements 
for tho chance of having a long evening 
with Mr. Froct.” 

“ I am sure Mr. ‘ Fi’ost would be im¬ 
mensely obliged to ^ou, Betsy! I’ll tell 
him,” said Georgina, with a languid smile. 

All this time Mrs. Lovegrove wtwi sitting 
silent, with her yellow gloves folded in her 
lap. She felt very uncjomfortahle. She 
had thought to find Mrs. Frost alone, and 
to have drawn from her some word about 
the business which had so excited her 
curiosity. But Mrs. Lovegrove was not 
recklessly indiscreet: she would not havo 
thought of touching on tho topic before a 
stranger, although sjjio would have tlaought 
it fair to find out, if she could, all that Mrs. 
Frost knew about it. And now hero was. 
this simpering old woman, in whoso pre¬ 
sence she could pot say a word, and whose 
drfiss Mrs. Lovegrove was inclined to con¬ 
sider a disgi'ace to a Christian country. 
And, besides, neither Mrs. Fro.st nor her 
guogt seemed to take any notice of her I 

The simpering old woman, however, very 
unexpectedly turned round just as Mrs. 
Lovegrove was thinking these t^joughts,, 
and said in a brisk, good-humoured manner: 
“ Now I want you to present me to Mrs- 
Lovegrove, Goorgilia.” 

Mrs. Frost somewhat ungraciously com¬ 
plied. 
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“ Miss Boyce—Mrs. Lovegrove.” • “ Oh, well,” said Mrs. Frost, “ if Miss 

“lam an pld Mend of Mrs. Frost’s,” ’ Desmond cares about the person who wdht 
said Miss Boyce, ” and I don’t approve of abroad with Sir John Gale, I suppose she 
the fashion of not introducing people.” will find it more satisfactory that her 
“ Everybody is supposed to know every- Mend should have been duly married to 
body else,” said Mrs. Frost. him.” 

Mrs. Lovegrove quite understood that “ But, my goodness, Georgina, you don’t 
she, who lived in Bedford-square, was not ^pear to understand the case,” said Miss 
included in the “everybody.” But she Boyco, impetuously. 

merely bowed rather grimly, and said “ No, I dare say I do not,” replied Mrs. 
nothing. Frost, with a shrug which said plainly, 

“ Oh, but tliat’s a very nonsensical sup- “and I don’t care to understand it.” 
position, my dear,” returned Betsy Boyce, Miss Boyce chattered volubly, pouring 
waving her hand up and down contemp- out statements, some of which were true, 
tuously. . “That rule can only apply to a some founded on fact, and some as airily 
very limited and exclusive .circle indeed: mnreal as the “ baseless fabric cf a vision.” 
and not to your ‘ everybody,’ nor my She had heard something of a will left by 
‘everybody’ either!” Sir John Gale; but that part of her in- 

Mrs. Lovegrove felt quite grateful to this formation was very vague and confused, 
odd little person; and began to think that Some people had told her that Miss Des- 
her gay petticoat was not quite so short as rnond would inherit a million of money; 
•she iiad at first* supposed. • others declared that the vicar’s daughter 

“ Well; aTid isn’t this a queer business would have it all; a third story was that 
about Sir John Tallis ?” proceeded Miss Sir Johm had bequcatVicd the bulk of his 
Boyco, without the least oircumlocntiqn. wealth to a newly-discovered relative of 
Ml’S. Lovegrove, being uncertain how his in Naples, 
much the other woman knew, shook her “ But how in the world did you hear all 
head mystoriwusly, and said, “But is it all this?” asked Mrs. Lovegrove, during a 
true that we hear ?’’ . • brcathlo.ss pause in Miss Boyce’s talk. 

“All trqo? I should suppose not. Miss Boyco was rather flattered by the 
Very few tilings that one bears*aro uM true, question. 

But 1 believe ^bero is no doubt that tho “ Ob, my dear soul,” she answered, 
man is dead—died rather suddenly I was smiling shrewdly, “ although I do not 
fold—and that ho has left a tangle of know quite ‘ everybody,’ I have a con- 
trouble behind him. Unravel it who can!” sidi rahle circle of acquaintance nevertlie- 
“ What has ho left ?” asked Mrs. Frost, less. And ns to hearing, I never wonder 
She had been leaning back in her phair at, people hearing of things; I’m only 

c.alcnlating hoAV many yards of some fine puzzled when thojdm’t hear of ’em ! Tho 

old point la.oo tliat she had seen, would world is veiy small after all. And I de- 
snflico to trim her purple velvet gown, and claro to yon that I often solemnly thank 
wondering whether Mr. Fresf?! business in Providence that I have no episode in my 
Naples h.id gone well enough to make him life to hide, either for my own sake or any 
generous with Jiis money. one else’s; for 1 protest on my honour tho 

“ My goodness, Gtiorgina I ,I saj he has fable of the ostrich burying his head in the 
left misery and worry and vexation, and, sand, is a trifle to tho sort of thing I 
perhaps worse, behind him.” observe in the world, where, positively, 

• “ How do you mean ?” people will tie a bit of a gauze veil over 

“ How do I mean ! Why only think their noses, and fancy that nobody can see 
what a dreadful position that poor dear through it!” 

girl, the nicest, sweetest creature, Maud Mrs. Lovegrove retnmod to Bedford- j 
Desmond will be placed in ! .They say square, primed with intelligence which, like i 
that that young woman, the vicar’^ daugh- a good wife, she was minded dutifully to 
ter-—I’m sorry to say 1 have a very &d share -with her husband, 
opinion of 7ter, and had from the first But he met her first words with a grave 
moment I*saw her handsome face—claims admonition, to say as little as possible on 
to ho Sir John’s widow. And .Maud Des- the subject of Sir John Tallis Gale’s 
mond was brought -vrith her as a sister, affairs. 

Tho vicar is her guarmau. Poor Lady Tirilia “ Frost brings a queer account of the 
was her aunt. I never heard of such a state of tho case. There is, it seems, a 
horrid entanglement.” will. Bat if tlie second marriage he proved 
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valid, the will is, of course, waste paper,” 
said Mr. Lovcgrove. 

“ My dear Augustus, let me under¬ 
stand ! Who inherits the property under- 
the will ?” 

“The last person one would expect to 
inherit it: Miss Desmond!” 

Mrs. Lovegrovo’s maternal thoughts flew 
hack to her son. Jf Maud should prove to 
bo an heiress, and if she could be induced 
to like Augustus! 

She said a word or two on the subiect to 
her husband. But Mr. Lovegrovo’s feeling 
on the matter was not quite in harmony 
with her own. 

“ Augustuses a capital fellow,” said the 
father, “ but I don’t believe he has a 
chance in that quarter.” 

“ Why not ? He would be a husband 
any young woman ought to be proud and 
thankful to win!” 

“ I suppose most mothers say the same of 
their sons, Sarah. But put the case that 
our Dora were to come into a great/ortune, 
Would yon think such a young man as 
Augustus a fitting match for her ?” 

“ That’s quite dificrent ” 

“ Aha! It is, is it ?” 

“ Be so good as not to interrupt me, Mr. 
Lovegrove. I mean—I mean—that I don’t 
know where to find such another young 
man as Augustus. I’m sure any girl might 
go down on her knees and thank Heaven 
for such a husband as Augustus.” 

“ Did you go down on your knees and 
thank Heaven when I proposed to you, 
3ally ? I don’t much believe in the girls 
doing that sort of thing.” 

And then Mr. Lovegrove retired behind 
his. newspaper, and no more was said on 
the subject between the husband and wife. 

SERPENTS AT SEA. 

Onck again, we have lately been called 
upon to believe that there are such crea¬ 
tures as sea-serpents, despite the assertions 
of naturalists that a sei*pent is not adapted 
to a watery life. Mariners are strongly 
disposed to resist and resent the dictum of 
the naturalists. They point to numerous 
recorded instances; and they consider it 
u nfair that the statements of sharp-eyed 
captains and seamen should bo received 
with scepticism and ridicule. 

Olau* Magnus, who was Archbishop of 
Upsal three centuries and a half ago, was 
a -famous believer in such things. He 
spoke of a sea-serpent two hundred feet 


• long by twenty feet thick, black, with a 
hairy mane one cubit in length, and flaming 
eyes. The monster “ puts up his head on 
high like a pillar, and" catches any men, 
and devours them.” He also treated of a 
blue and yellow sea-serpent forty cubits 
long, though hardly as thick as the arm of 
a child; it “ goes foi-ward in the sea like a 
line.” Becoming more precise as to places 
and date.«!, the wortlw archbishop narrated 
that in the month of August, 1632, a vast 
monster was thrown on the coast of Britain, 
near Tinmouth (which might be either 
Tynemouth or Teignmouth). The creature 
was ninety feet long and twenty-five feet 
thick; it had thirty ribs on each side, 
mostly twenty-one feet long each; it had 
throe bellies and thirty throats: its head 
was twentyeone feet long; and it had two 
fins fifteen feet long each. 

As to sea monsters, whether called ser¬ 
pents or not, there has been a plentiful 
crop of them, believed in, if not verified. 
Dr. Rimbault has drawn attention to a 
broadsheet printed in 1704, which purports 
to be* 

A mast Strange but True 
AcCOtTHT 

, • Of a Very 

tAEGE SEA MONSTER! 

found “in«a Common Shore in New 
Fleet-street, in Spittle Fields; where at 
the Black Swan Alchotiso thousands of 
people went to see it.” The broadsheet 
tells us that, “ Herein you may see the di¬ 
mensions of the same Surprising Creature, 
with the various conjectures of-several able 
men concerning what may be the omen of 
this Creature’s lea-ving the sea, and groping 
so far underground: the Common Shore 
where it was found running above two 
miles before it emptied itself at Blackwall.” 
Those of us who are old „ enough to re¬ 
member BartlemwFair may bo able to call 
to mind many Surprising Creatures and 
Largo Sea Monsters which would have 
done to pair oflF with the one exhibited ajj 
the Black Swan. 

* Dampier, when ho -visited New Holland 
a hundred and forty years ago, saw, off the 
coast, what ho considered to be water- 
sarpents about four feet long, and as thick 
as a man’s wrist; some yellow^ with dark 
brown spots, some black and yellow 
mottled. In 1760, according ,to an ac¬ 
count in the Gentleman’s Magazine, a 
fisherman on the Danube, near Linz, 
plunged into the river to .have a bathe. 
After a dive, his long stay under water 
alarmed his companions, who proceeded to 
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' fish him tip with their nets. They found: 
him with on6 arm and one leg entangled in 
the root of an old tree. As they were 
endeavotiring to disengage the body, “ they 
perceived a serpent of a prodigious size 
fixed to the left breast, which so 'terrified 
them that they cried out. Upon this the 
monster left his prey, and after hissing in 
a most terrible manner, threw himself into 
the water.” Peron, in his voyage to.New 
Holland about the close of the last century, 
soberly talks like a naturalist on the subject 
of sea-serpents. He says that they “ are dis¬ 
tinguished from land serpents by their tail, 
which is flat and oar-shaped* and by their 
narrower body, which rcsoihbles that of an 
eel, and terminates below almost in an angle. 
They are of very various and sometimes 
extremely brilliant hues; some have an 
uniform colour, such as grey, yellow, 
green, or bluish; others have lings of 
blue, white, rdd, green, blact, &c.* Some 
figain arc marked with largo spots, dis¬ 
posed with less or greater regularity; 
while others are distinguished by* very 
.small specks, elegantly distributed over the 
body.” According .to his account, these 
creatures, of whatever kind they may have 
been, varied fi*om three to ton foot in 
length. B’abor, an Icclandia naturalist, 
was making a voyage near the entrance of 
the Baltic in 1829; and the man at the 
holm gave him an account of a sea-serpent 
which had been seen about two years 
before. Wlxilo fishing near Thnnoe he 
observed the head of a largo creature lying 
quite on the surface of the water, aud in 
close proximity to the boat. The head was 
like that of a seal, though the a n innal evi¬ 
dently did not belong to that species. A 
gall flew towards the mdnster, and made a 
pounce upon it, when the huge creature 
raised its body “ at least^three fathoms into 
the air, and made a snap at the bird, which 
flew away in terror.” The animal was 
^described as being “ about twice the thick¬ 
ness of a boat’s mast,” and as having a red 
tliroat. • 

There were two English captains who 
described the sea-serpent in 1848 under 
circumstances of tolerably minute det^l. 
Her Majesty’s ship Daadalus, in A'hgust of 
that year, when on tho passage from the 
Cape of Good Hope to St. Helena, came 
near a strange-looking creaturg which-was 
moving rapidly through the water against 
a cross sea; with Such velocity, indeed, that 
tlie water was surging under its chest as it 
passed along at the estimated rate of ten 
miles an hour. Cftptain M‘Quhae could 


not bring the ship into pursuit, in 4he 
actual state of the wind: so he and his 
oflBicers observed the animal through their 
■ glasses. The nearest approach it made to 
tho ship was about two hundred yard.s; at 
which, distance the e.ye, mouth, nostril, 
colour, and form, were distinctly visible. 
Some of tho officers at once called it a sea- 
sei-pent; others deemed it to be rather of a 
lizard than serpent character, for its move¬ 
ment was steady and uniform, as if pro¬ 
pelled by fins, and not by any nndulatory 
power. The evidence in this case, has 
always appeared to ns, to be very strong, 
as tq tho certainty of sometlpng remarkable 
and answering the description, having been 
indubitably seen. The other occurrence 
in 1848 wo shall notice presently, for a 
special reason. 

In 1855 the American newspapers were 
busy with an account of a sea-serpent or 
water-snake fifty-nine feet lopg, which ap- 
pearod^on aiakc near New York. He was 
harpooned and killed with great difficulty. 
Tho head was as large as that of a full-grown 
calf; at about eight feet from tho head tho 
thickness was twelve inches; but at about 
the middle of the length the thickness 
swelled t® two feet. The body was tapered 
off to the end, which ended in a broad fin. 
Double rows of fins were placed alternately 
along the belly. The eyes wei'e large and 
staring, with a transparent membrane 
attached to tho lids, protecting the eye 
without impeding the vision. There were 
no gills. The mouth could stretch so as to 
take in an object half a yard in diameter. 
The sides and back were dusky brown; 
the belly dirty white. Although sinuous 
like a snake, there were hard knot-like' 
protuberances along the back. Such was 
the story, which it is open to us to trust or 
not. 

Eleven years ago, Captain Harrington 
sent to the Times an extract from a journal 
kept by him on board the Castilian, during 
a voyage from Bombay to Liverpool*: the 
original journal was sent to the Board of 
Trade. The extract relates to an occurrence 
on the 12th of December, 1857, when the 
ship was about ten miles from St. Helena; 
and oentainly nothing can bo more like an 
honest belief in the truthfulness of what he 
is saying, than the following words of 
Captain Harrington: “ While myself and 
officers were standing on the lee-side of 
the poop, looking towards tho island, we 
were stariled by the sight of a largo marine 
animal, which reared its head out of the 
water within twenty yards of the ship; 
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wh<5ii it suddenly disappeared for about 
half a minute, and then m^de its appear- 
• anco in the same manner again, showing us . 
distinctly its neck and head about ten or 
twelve feet out of the water. Its head was 
shaped like a long nun-buoy; and I sup¬ 
pose the diameter to have been seven or 
eight foot in the largest part, with a kind 
of scroll or tuft of loose skin encircling it 
about two feet from the top. The water 
was discoloured for several liundred feet 
from its head, so much so that on its first 
appearance my impression was that the 
shi]! was in broken water, produced by some 
volcanic agency since the last time I 
passed the island ; but the second appear¬ 
ance completely dispelled these fears, and 
assured us that it was a monster of extra- 
I ordinary length, which appeared to bo 
I moving slowly towards the laud. The ship 
' was going too fast to enable us to reach the 
mast-head in time to form a correct 
estimate of its extreme lengtli; hut from 
what we saw from the deck we conclude 
that it must ha.ve been over two hundred 
feet long. The boatswain and seveiul of the 
crow, who observed it from the topgallant 
forecastle, state that it was more than 
double the length of the ship, «in which 
case it must liave been five hundred feet. 
13o that as it may, I am convinced that it 
belonged to the serpent tribe; it was of a 
dark colour' about the head, and was 
covered with several white spots. Having 
a press of canvas on the ship at the time, I 
was unable to round-to without risk, and 
therefore was precluded fi’om getting another 
si^ht of this leyiatlian of the deep.” How, 
this precise description, whatever we may 
'think of it theoretically^ was endorsed by 
the chief and second omoers of the ship, 
William Davies and Edward Wheelta*. 
Admiral W. A. B. Hamilton, in a brief com¬ 
ment on this extract, adverted to the fact 
that sight only, and that a mere passing 
sight, is just the kind of testimony “ which 
natululists may bo slow to receive as evi¬ 
dence of any new fact; nevertheless,” he 
adds, “ the practised vision the Castilian’s 
commander .should go for something.” We 
decidedly think so. Captain Harrington 
respond^; “I could no more be deceived 
than (as a seaman) I could mistake a por¬ 
poise for a wliale.'\ If it bad been at a great 
distance it woolddi^ve been different; but 
it was not aboye twenty yards from the 
ship.” 

Li the same ywM? according to 

the Amsterdam Couraut,, Obtain Byl, in 
' coimuand of the Hendrik Ido Amracht,. 


.was voyaging in the South Atlantic, when, 
on the 9th of July, the ship .was followed 
for nine days by a (so-called) sea monster, 
ninety feet long by twentyrfive or thirty 
broad. The animal struck the ship so 
forcibly as to make it vibrate, and blew 
much water. “ The captain, fearing lest 
the animal might disable the rudder, did 
his utmost to get rid of his fearful auta- 
gouist, but wiAout success. After it had 
received more than a hundred musket balls, 
a harpoon, and a lon^ iron bar, blood was 
seen to flow from various wounds, so that 
ai length, from loss of strength, the monster 
oould swim behind our vessel no longer, and 
wo were delivered of it. By its violent blows 
against the copper sheatbong, the animal’s 
skin had been imaged in several places.” 

The reacters of a New Zealand news¬ 
paper, in August, 1864, were in breath¬ 
less haste to know about a sea - serpent 
which »was said to have ms.dcj its appear¬ 
ance in the sea thereabout. The length was 
given at an enormous amount j aud as the 
animul moved along with great i-apidity, , 
its body appeared many yards above the ' 
surface of the water. But the strange 
tiling was, that the animal hefre exactly the 
form and look of-a well-rigged vessel. ' 
Good: the^ newspaper had had its joke, 
for the monster was a- smart brigantine 
called the Sea Serpent. Yet the joke 
scarcely proves, or disproves, much. 

The latest claim to attention in matters ' 
of this kind w.as put forth in a narrative 
contained in the London newspapers a little 
before the recent Christmas. On the 23rd 
of Hovembor, 1869, the barque Scottish 
Pride, was sailing in the Atlantic, when 
Captain Allen, seated in his cabin, was sum¬ 
moned on deck by the second mate. He 
found the crew looking over the starboard 
side of the vessel into the water, very intent 
upon something. * This something proved 
to he a (so-eaUed) sea-serpent, about 
, twenty.ifive feet long and of proportionate 
tiuokness, with a very large and flat head*, 
two bright scintillating eyes at the outer 
edges of the head, and a tawny yellow 
heUy. The hack was covered with large • 
s^es, like those of the crocodile, about 
three inches in length, which l)ooked toge- 
tiior to form a kind of impenetrable armour. 
When the creature disappeared by plung¬ 
ing head downward, the body described a 
emde like a hook, thus exposing a tall that 
tapered off to a sharp point. There was a 
bc^ serpent by its side, onfy a few feet in 
leuj^, but similar in riiapo and oolour. 
Hot seeming to like the proximity of the 
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fillip, mother and child speedil 7 disappeared. 
Oaf tain Alien called them sea-serpents he- 
cause he ha<l no other name to give them. 
Perhaps it may be not undesirable to bear 
this circumstance in mind, and to remember 
that in cases of testimony such as those of 
Captain M‘Quhae and Captain Harrington, 
it is a thing —^not a name —^that is insisted 
on. 

Wliat are we to think of these and similar 
narratives ? It will not do to sot down all 
the narrators as knaves or fools; nor will 
it do to believe that the men really saw all 
that they supposed they saw. Some middle 
coarse is needed. A conjecture has been 
hazarded that, in one particular instance, a 
serpent may have escaped from a ship in 
which it was being convened to some 
menagerie, and have launched itself into 
an element unsuited for it; but in which 
it may have survived a few days. Then 
it has been supposed that,’in rnimy cases, 
a marine animal of well-known kind, but 
of specially large size, may have been 
mistaken for a kind of serpent? The 
porpoise, the sword-fish, and other sorts 
may ho named, which give a httlo colour 
to this supposition.’ With regard to •the 
' porpoise, tltore is one’narrative exceedingly 
curious, which seems to thrsw a gleam of 
light on lliy nature of some of the very 
long sea-serpents. A few years ago, a 
gentleman was .sailing in his yacht, off the 
north oxiast of Scotland. He saw in the 
sea what looked like a sea-serpent, a suc¬ 
cession of undulations of a black substance 
swimming in the sea, and extending several 
hundred feet in length. The motion was 
exactly like the up-and-down contortions of 
a snake, or cel: certain portions alternately 
appealing above and sinking beneath the 
water. But on closer examination, the 
object resolvfed itself injto a vast number of * 
poi’ppisea following (as is often their custom) 
closely in the wake ol‘ each other, and 
swimming in a straight line. Their alter- 
■ nato pitching, head and tail, gave so exactly 
the appearance of the wriggling motion 'of 
a large serpent, as easily to suggest a xerv - 
en-oneoua estimate of the matter; though ' 
here again it is to be home in mind on j;he 
other hand that a shoal of porpoises is a 
very common fact to all seamen. . Another 
test was obtained by Iho officers of the 
Pekin, ■?^hile on a voyage ftopa Moulmein - 
in 1848. One day they saw a singular- 
looking object about half a mile from the 
ship. It appeared to have a head and 
neck, and a long shaggy mane, whick it 
kept lifting at intervals out of the water. 
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Captain P. Smith, determined to Icnow 
more about the matter, lannched a boat, 
in which he sent off his first (Officer and 
four men. They got close to the head, 
the monster taking no notice of them, but 
ducking its head rraeatedly, and showing 
its great length. They secured a lino to 
it, and slowly dragjB^ed it towards the ship, 
where it was hoisted on hoard. The 
monster looked very supple, and was com¬ 
pletely covered with largo barnacles. Pre¬ 
sently it was found to be.simply a gigantic 
seaieeed, twenty feet long by four inches 
diameter, the root-end of which appeared, 
wbon in the water like dho head of an 
animal; while the motion produced by the 
sea caused it to seem alive and active. Hero 
again, naturalists sitting in their studies at 
ease, and calmly thinking of the blunders 
on the seas, must not make too much of 
the seaweed. And why ? Because nobody 
took it for a sea-serpent, or even reported 
as |uch. 

A PRAYEB IN THE CITY. 
lONDON, 1809. 

Ah, mo ! the City rtoanotJi at my foot. 

And all the crowd, oh God, is faint with woe'; 
Help^ave 1 none nor any message meet. 

Toach me that I may know! 

Behold tho little children overywhero. 

But not the little ones of old I knew; 

Fledglings they seem, when all tho woods are bare. 
Flowers, whore there falls no dew. 

Whose aro they P for the parents heed them not. 
And men oro all too busy as they pass; 

Their place^is with tho shameless and the sot. 

Lost in tho huddling mass. 

Tho fair green helds, wherein the cowslips come. 

The streams whereby tho taasellcd grasses wave: 
These are as lands unknown; tho garret homo 
Must bold them to the grave. 

Tho song of birds, that in sweet seasons mate. 

And fill the pleasant Mar-time with delight: 
Shall never reach these little slaves of fate 
Wrapped in their smoky night. 

Yet have they guests that will not bo denied 
M warders ever waiting at tho door. 

Grim Fever, with lank Famine at her side. 

These, and a thousand more. 

See how the sunshine trembles on its way. 

So dark are all these alleys in the shade; 

Oh God, to think our palace builders stay, 

So near, yet undismayed! 

W^ile tho marble for the rich map’s tomb, 

Wo hang the satin at my lady’s head; 

Why, then, are human lives within the gloom 
Less cared for than the dead? 

The babbling stream of faafiion comes and goes. 
And every bubble finds some fool to follow; 

But the great tide that heaves to speechless 
Bolls on, and voices hollow, 

Come firam tho hearts that should bo first to bleed, 

“ How very sad,” thw say, “ fihat sUtb tUngs are ; 
But ’tis the law of God that one man’s need 
Should light another's star." ' 
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&b, idle prompting of the idle mind! 

That dares not pierce the veil that shrouds our lot; 

How shall the foolish swimmer hope to find 
Pearl, if he diveth not ? 

From oTery side the voices call us now, 

“ Come up and ^Ip, for we are well-nigh spent; 

The deeps are closing, and we know not how 
The succour shall he sent. 

“We yet ate brothers, though the primal stain 
Make labour seem a never-ending ill; 

And through the shadows, sorrow more than gain. 
Shall keep us brothers still. 

“We ask for hearts tho’ busied beating yet, 

We ask for hands, yet warm, to bring us aid; 

These are tho gifts that busy souls forget, 

These are the debts unpaid.” 

Surely our richos are not where w8 think. 

And the kind thought is more than all our store. 

Give me tho childrens laugh ; the guinea’s chink 
Is failing more and more. 

Therefore, oh God, 1 tread this City street. 

With sadness that is not a foolish grief; 

And from thino heavens I hear my message meet 
“ Take heart—I bring relief.” ' 


THE FREE TRAPPER. 

When I first visited tho Pacific slope of 
the Rocky Mountains, I was fortunate 
enough every now and again to come 
across some little link which connected me 
with tho past. It was a splendid region 
into which I had wandei-ed, Evorywhero 
it was patched with noble primeval forests, 
varied with snowy peaks, and rapid rivers as 
yet unnamed: a region long interesting to 
the naturalist, as well as to the mere lover of 
the stirring life of the fur trader. Was it 
not in this region where that most veracious 
of travellers—Captain Lemuel Gulliver, of 
London—^whilom of Laputa and Lilliput, 
located the wondrous land of Brobdingnag, 
and .where the old Greek Pilot, Juan De 
Puca, was sent to fortify the strait which 
bears his name, in case—^vain thought!— 
tho English should pass from the Atlantic 
to tho Pacific ? It was in this land thafr 
Cook won some of his laurels, and that 
John Vancouver grew famous. It was the 
scene of Lewis and Clarke’s famous adven¬ 
tures, and is better known to the general 
Yeader as the country which Washington 
Irving invested with a most delightful 
romantic interest through his Astoria, and 
The Adventures of Captain Bonneville. 
To nie, the North-west had even a deeper 
charm, for I visited it at a time, the like 
of which can never come back. For years 
I wandered over nSany of the wildest and 
least known parts of the country, and was 
fortunate enough, in the midst of many 
misfortunes, to be the companion of some 
of those who have helped to make its his- 
toiy; and to mingle in many of its wildest 


t^d most stirring enteiprises. In Resolu¬ 
tion Cove, in Nootka Sound, Where Cook 
records that he laid his vessel up for repair, . 
I disinterred the bricks of the armourer’s 
forge, vitrified and fresh as if it had been 
built but yesterday. The lordly Spanish . 
Dons who once held Nootka, had left their 
traces in cannon balls and milled dollars, , 
occasionally dug up on the site of tho old 
fort; and the Indians still remembered by 
tradition the story of their surrendoring it 
to Vancouver, and no historian could have 
told it in quainter words: “ The men be¬ 
gan to cultivate tho ground and erect a . 
fort and 8tockp,de, when one day a ship I 
camo with papefs for tlie head man, wlio 
was observed to cry, and all the white men 
became sad., Tlio next day they began 
moving their goods to tho vessel.” Tlic 
grandson of old Moquilla, whose name 
occupies so prominent a place in tho re¬ 
cords of those stirring timds, still ruled 
Nootka, when with a solitary companion 
I paid it a visit for the first time, after 
ho had murderod tho crew of a trader, six 
months before. This visit I am likely to 1 
remember for some years to come, for it j 
yioide’d me the dismal satisfaction of heai-- i 
inga lively discussion'on tho (to mo) ratber ! 
interesting qy.estion, whether it Vould not 
he better for State' policy to cut off tho 
heads of myself and friend, on the principle 
that headless men are not apt to tell (ales. 
That the “ ayes” were in the minority in 
Moquilla’s council, this rccoi’d is the proof, i 
Vancouver’s name they pronounced quite i 
distinctly, and I still found in Puget j 
Sound a last connectin|^ link between his 
day and ours, in the person of an old chief. !| 
What thoughts must have been running ' 
through the mind of that old man as ho , 
glanced over tho wonderful story of the 
seventy years whic]j had come and gone, , 
since John Vancouver sailed with, his 'j 
stately ships up Puget Sound, I know not ; 
for the leathern countenances of the In¬ 
dians, like dead men, tell no tales. The *| 
mbdals that Lewis and Clarke distributed ' 
among the Indians at the mouth of tho 
Columbia River, could still be sometimes 
seep in the Chinook lodges, though that | 
tribe had long Reappeared, wi^ all tho ! 
Columbia and iVillamette tribes, from their 
old homes. Old Astoria voyagers I some¬ 
times came across. .The son of that Pierre j 
Dorion, whose escape with his heroic Indian | 
mother, after the murder of his father, is so 
graphically portrayed by Irimig, was my 
fellow-traveller for weeks together, before I 
knew how historically interesting he was; ' 
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and the grandson of one-eyed Concoinoly »5 
chief of the Chinooks, the marriago of 
whose daughter to the factor of Astor is so. 
amusingly related, trudged side by side 
with me for many a summer’s day. Cap¬ 
tain Bonneville was not, to me, as he is to 
many, a shadowy abstraction, invented 
by the novelist, on which to hang many a 
quaint tale of love and war; but was a 
hearty, genial veteran, no way baekward 
to fight his battles over again, when he 
got a ready listener. 

It was in the palmy days of the fur 
trade, when beaver was thii'ty shillings or 
two pounds per pound, and^a good beaver 
skin would w'eigh a pound and a quarter, 
or when llocky Mountain martens worth 
three or four guineas apiece piled on either 
j side of it was the price of a trade musket, 

I worth fifteen shillings, that the free trapper 
I llourislied. He trapped for no particular 
i company, but»was comded by the bonrgeois, 

I as the head men of the traders were called, 
of all, and sold to whom he pleased. In 
the summer these men would start’out in 
j bands,'and, as convenient places for their 
business presented themselves, would drop 
off in twos and threes, with their squajfvs 
and horses, until they came to some great 
i valley, when they would set their traps in 
; the streams, find if sport presented itself, 

5 camp there for the ivholo summer. Their 
camp usually consisted merely of an Indian 
loatlier lodge, or some brush rudely thrown 
together. If the ncighhonrhood were in¬ 
fested by Indians they would liave to keep 
concealed dm-ing the day, as it was rarely 
that some high-handed act, or the jealousies 
of business, did not render a meeting be¬ 
tween the trappers and redskyis a matter of 
life and death. For the same reason ho would 
I generally visit his beaver traps at night, 
and, fearful of the echo of his rifle alarming 
the prowling savage, “would subsist on 
beaver flesh: even though buffalo, elk, 
deer, or antelope were aljnndant in the 
• neighbourhood, and the Rocky Mountain 
goat and sheep skipped on the cliffs 
around his hannt. Beavers, either smoked 
or fresh, formed the staple article of 
food of these monntain men ; and to this 
day a be8.ver’s tail is looked upon as a 
prime luxury. “ He is a devil of a follow,” 
you will hear old grizzled hunters remark 
of some Acquaintance of theirs : “ he can 
eat two beaver tails 1” And I quite agree 
in the estimate put upon a man who could 
devour so mfleh of what is about as easily 
mascicated, and not half so digestible, as a 
mess of whipeprd seasoned with train oil and 
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castoreum! If the trapper were ordinarily 
successful, he would load his horses with 
the “ packs” of beaver skins, and make for ' 
the “rendezvons generally some tracing 
port, or sometimes some quiet valley where 
game and grass abounded. Here, the 
traders would meet the trappers, busi¬ 
ness would commence, and the wiutcr 
would be spent in riotous living and de¬ 
bauchery. Duels were common; the ^ 
general bone of contention being the 
relative merits and reputation for virtue 
of the respective squaws. Every trapper 
had his wife selected from one of the ^ 
Indian tribes with whom hp was on ordi¬ 
narily decent terms, and to whom he was 
united in Indian fashion. To be a trapper’s 
bride was looked upon, by an Indian or 
half-breed damsel, as the height of all 
good fortune ; and a pretty life she led her 
husband. Nothing in the trader’s stores 
was too fine or too expensive for her; and 
next ^ being decked out herself in all 
sorts of finery, her horse was her object of 
solicitude. She was always fretting and 
running away to her tribe, with her infa¬ 
tuated husband in hot pursuit; or some¬ 
times she would, to the scandal and delight 
of tho gossips in the rendezvous, elope 
with some Indian buck, or more favoured 
trapper. 

Often, these men, even despite the ex¬ 
orbitant charges of the traders and their 
winter debauches, made large sums; but 
tliey never saved. Indeed they thought 
themselves lucky if they were able to 
“ pull through tho winter,” and enough re¬ 
mained to them to start out for another 
summer’s campaign. Even that didn’t 
trouble them much; for a good trapper of 
acknowledged reputation had never any 
trouble—to such an extent bad competi¬ 
tion gone, and so largo were the traders’ 
profits—^in getting credit for all he wanted. 
Trappers were not in the habit of insur¬ 
ing their lives, otherwise learmed actuaries 
would no doubt have been able to tell 
ns exactly what were the risks of their 
busmoss; but some western statistician 
estimated the life of the Rocky Moimtain 
trapper at an average, after he had fairly 
enterejl the business, of only three years 
and a half! His life was continually in 
danger from Indians, from hunger and 
•thirst, from exposure and mode of life. 
While floating down some turbulent river , 
in his “dug-out,” or travelling through 
a Rocky Mountain pass in the depth of 
winter in an endeavour to reach the rendez. 
vous, he carried his life in his .hands. He 
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disappeared from the rendezvous some 
wititer, and little was thought of it. Ho 
might have gone to some other trading 
port. But by-and-by the news oozed round 
among the squaws, and they told their 
husbands how such and such a tribe of 
Indians killed him; and then his horso 
would be seen, and anon his rifle, and 
perhaps, years after, his bones, surrounded 
by his greasy beaded leather hunting-dress, 
would be found as the trappers were look¬ 
ing for beaver by the banks of some name¬ 
less stream. Then some of bis companions 
would vow to avenge his death, and the 
first Indian of that tribe would suffer for it, 
if met alone in the woods or other soKtaiy 
place. The Indian would be avenged in 
like manner by his Mends,, and so in this 
manner the endless vendettas of the West 
originated, and still go on. 

It may be asked, what could tempt men 
to follow such a business ? There was a 
charm in the thorough freedom and inde¬ 
pendence of the life, which attracted«men to 
it. Eew of these adventurers, I believe, 
ever seriously intended to follow the cjill- 
ing for life when first they wandered “ away 
West.” They probably intended making 
a little money, and then settling down to 
a quiet life tilling the soil. But in nine out 
of ten cases that time never came. Either 
they never could scrape enough together, 
or children grew up around them and 
united them with strong bonds to their 
savage mode of life. Most of them lived 
and died trappers. I have known a few of 
them go back after many years to the 
settlements, but soon return again to their 
wild, hfo, disgusted with the dull con- 
ventionalifies of society; the ways of 
civilised life and cities looked ridiculous to 
them, and they were half “ pizened with 
the bread, the bacon, the sarse, and the 
mush” of a Wostern farmliouso. Yet a. no¬ 
tion seemed to prevail that the trappers were 
long-lived. So they were, when they had a 
fair chance. But the Indians cut it rather 
short. Some of the trappers whom I ktiow, 
are old men, and it has been my lot to know, 
amoi^ others, such men as the celebrated 
Kit Carson, Jim Baker, Jim Bridgor, and 
others. Such men were almost universally 
Americas; and though they were *not at 
all inimical to the female Indian, yet they in¬ 
variably entertained implacable &ud against 
some paiptioular tribe. They had also their 
favourite tribe, against whom it was rank 
sedition to say a single word. “ Crows kin 
be trusted,” an old SUow would say round 
the camp, his mouth filled with tobacco: 


■ “ Snakes ain’t no such ’count; but if ye 
'Xvant to get the meanest pijen-bad lot of 
Injuns, just trap a fall down to the Washoe 
country, just!” And immediately after- 
wai'ds you would hear some other man give 
exactly an oppo.site opinion. On closer ob¬ 
servation yon would generally fibid that 
the landed tribe was the one ho had lived 
longest among, to which his squaw be¬ 
longed, or which was the easiest to strike 
a bargain with; for generally speaking, 
these mountain men are a very unreason¬ 
able set when speaking on Indian matters. 

Old Jim Baker’s opinion on Indians is 
worth quoting: not only for its inherent 
truth, but also, because it expresses toler¬ 
ably well, the general opinions entertained 
by the mountain men regarding their savage 
associates. ‘Quoth Jim: 

“They are the most onsartainest var¬ 
ments in all creation, and I reckon tha’r 
not moj*’n half human; for you never seed 
a human, arter you’d fed and toeated him 
to the best fixins in your lodge, just turn 
round and steal all your bosses, or any 
other thing, he could lay his hayds on. 
No, not adzackly. Ho would feel kinder 
grateful, and ask you to spread a blanket 
in his lodge, ef ever you passed that a-way. 
But the Injun, he don’t care^shucks for 
you, and m ready , to do you a mischief 
as soon as he quits your feed. No, Cap, 
it’s not the right way to give um presents 
to buy peace; ‘but ef I war guv’ner of 
these yeer U-nited States, I’U tell you what 
I’d do. I’d invite nm all to q big feast, 
and make b’lievo I wanted to have a big 
talk : and as soon as I got um all together, 
I’d pitch in and skulp half of nm, and 
then t’other half would be mighty glad to 
make a peace that would stick. That’s 
the way I’d make a treaty with the rod- 
bellied varments; and sure as you’re bom, 
Cap, that’s the only way. It ain’t no use 
to talk of honour with them, Cap; they 
haint got no such thing in nm; and they 
won’t show fair fight, any way you can fix* 
il* Don’t they kul and skulp a white man, 
when-ar they get the better on him ? The 
moan varments ! They can’t onderstand 
white folks’ ways, -and they won’t learn 
nnl; and ef you treat um decqntly, they 
think you’re .afeard. You may depend 
ojj’t, Cap, the only way to treat Injuns is to 
thrash um well at fust; then the balance 
will sorter take to you and behave them¬ 
selves.” 

Of Jim Baker many a good story is 
told, but about the last I heard (the very 
last, I am afraid, I ever shall hear) of him 
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was from General Marcy. He Imd ti^n 
established, himself in a trading port'or 
store at the crossing of Green River, where 
he did a pretty lively trade with the 
Indians and emigrants. He was prosper¬ 
ing until he was opposed bjr a Frenchman, 
who of course stiired within Jim the most 
bitter animosity, until it culminated in a ces¬ 
sation of all social intercourse between them: 
in fact, the Celt and the Saxon “ cut” eacli 
othei', though I do not suppose there was 
another white man within a couple of 
hundred miles. At the time of General 
Marcy’s arrival, this professional hatred 
had reached such a point that ho found 
Jlaker standing in his .d(X)rway, -with a 
loaded and cooked pistol in each hand, 
“pretty drunk and intensely excited. I 
dismounted and asked him tlio cause of all 
this disturbance p He replied, ‘ That thar 
yaller-bellied toad-eaiin’ parley-voo over 
thar, and me, woVe been* havii^’ a- small 
chance of a ski’immage to-day, we have. 
Cap.' I remonstrated with him upon his 
folly, but ho continued: ‘ The sneakin’ 
polecat! I’ll raise his har yet; I’ll skulp 
him, Cap, ef ho don’t quit these yearo 
diggins.’ 'It appeared that they had an 
altercation in the rneming, which ended in 
a challenge: when they ran to their re¬ 
spective cabins, seized their revolvers, and 
from their doors, only about one hundred 
yards apart,* fired at each other. They 
then retired into their cabins, took a drank 
-of whisky, reloaded their pistols, and re¬ 
newed the combat. This peculiar duel 
had been maintained for several hours 
when I arrived, but, fortunately for them, 
the whisky had produced such an effect 
upon their nerves that their aim was very 
unsteady, and none of their many shots 
had taken etiect.” The general, teing an 
old friend of Jim’s, took away his pistols, 
and administered a stvere lecture to him. 
Ho acknowledged that when the whisky 
was in him he had “ narry sense.” 

Perhaps the most celebrated of all the 
Rocky Mountain trappers, was Kdt Caason 
■■—to whose exertions Fremont was deeply 
indebted,, when caught in the whiter snows, 
though the old man used to sometimes 
comp^hj that the “ Pathfinder”<was r&ther 
‘too stinted in the acknowledgment of his 
services. Born in Kentucky, he came at 
an early age to this wild region, and his ’ 
name was soon known among the records 
of border warfare and'dauntless deeds. 
His narratives were full of interest, and 
■mthal related with great modesty—a 
charactenstip by no moans common to all 
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these “mountain cocks.” His famous ride 
of seven hundred miles, from Santa-F6 in 
New Mexico'to Independence in Missouri, 
carrying despatches regarding the outbreak 
of the Indian war in the former county,, 
was by no means the most extraordinary of 
his deeds. The distance was accomplished 
in seven days from the date of starting. 
When he arrived at his destination the 
saddle was found stained with blood, and 
the rider so exlxausted that be bad to be 
lifted off his horse. Notwithstanding the 
great reputation of the man for deads of 
daring, the reader may ho at first surprised 
that Carson was by no means formidable 
in*strength. On the conttrary, I remember 
him ns a little man, about five feet four 
ineboa in height, stout and rather heavily 
built, but with a frame alei’t and active. 
His hair was light brown, sprinkled with 
grey, thin and long, and thrown behind 
his ears. He was very quiet in lus manner 
and spoke in a soft, low voice, such as I 
hav«ffrequently remarked is the case with 
meu who have passed an exciting life. 
Towards the close of his life, Carson be¬ 
came “ Colonel” of irregular cavalry in New 
Mexico. Ho had been frequently married 
to In^an wives, and was married a few 
years before bis death to a Now Mexican. 
His children seemed to sliaro both tho 
spirit of their father’s and their mother’s 
race. One of his daughters, whom I re¬ 
member (since dead), was a remarkably 
handsome woman. On one occasion, abalf- 
civilised “ Texan Mustang” insulted her. 
Instant^ the woman’s bipod was up, and 
before the l^standers could interfere, she 
had “ cleaned out” the ruffian so effeetoally 
with a bowie-knife, that I question if he 
ever recovered from his wounds.. Kit died 
last year, aged sixty. His deeds are re¬ 
corded in many books and boys’ tales of 
adventure, with various exaggerations; 
though the life of tho man required no such 
emb^ishments. 

One scarcely leas famous was old “ Peg- 
leg Smith:” so called to distinguish him 
from the nuffierous Smiths of the West on 
account of a wooden leg, which ho had 
worn ever sinoo anybody remembered him. 
Old Pegleg’s day was over before I knew 
him,* and all I remember of him was as 
a garrulous old fellow in San Francisco, 
no way backward to “ take a drink” when 
he found any one willing to invite him. 
His adventures formed tlie subject matter 
of a book published some years ago; and 
if I recollect rightly, an article alwut him 
appeared in one of the English magazines, 
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alioijt the same period. On one occasion 
old Pcglcg came down tp a frontier 
brandy port, and there in a few weeks 
not only spent all the earnings of the 
past season, but had also run so far in 
debt that his fine white horse, which had 
been his companion for years, was placed 
in pawn in the trader’s stable. It was in 
vain that Smith begged its release. Plead¬ 
ing proving vain, Pegleg tried to got pos¬ 
session of the stable key, but that attempt 
also proved futile, until at last all pacific 
methods failing, he resorted as a last ex¬ 
pedient to force. Waiting until the trader 
' was asieep, he hopped to the stable-door, 
applied his loaded rifle to the keyhole, and 
in a crack blew the lock off. In another 
crack the trader, aroused by the noise, was 
on the ground; but only just in time to 
see his debtor careering joyously on the 
back of the white horse over the prairie, 
waving his cap, and galloping at such a 
rate as to put pursuit out of the question. 

A remarkable man, but one much less 
known, was Albert Pfeiffer. Like Carson, 
he was in the irregular Mexican cavaliy; 
indeed, he was lieutenant-colonel of the 
same regiment. He was a man of a very 
singular appearance. His red beard grow 
• . in patches, the intervening space appearing 
burnt and discoloured. This was owing to 
his having been poisoned by some of the 
Indians’ arrow poisons years before. He 
wore blue goggles to shield his weak eyes : 
yet, though, they were weak, they were 
bright, clear, and quick. His face was 
almost ghastly in its signs of suffering, and 
he walked stiff, with a cane, being scarred 
with nearly twenty wounds, carrying in 
his body some Indian souvenirs of bullets, 
and bearing two frightful marks where an 
arrow had pierced directly through his 
body, just below the heart. A native of 
Friesland, he came to the United States 
some thirty years ago, and during all that 
time served as an Indian'pacificator, fighter, 
and trapper: or as a guide to passes in the 
mountains known only to himself and the 
Indians. An acquaintance of mine used to 
re^te an anecdote of Pfeiffer, They had 
started on a tour together, and as they 
rode along, “ the colonel” gave him v^ious 
directions how to behave in case they were 
attacked by Indians; finishing by saying, 
in his slightly broken English: “ And now, 
.don’t/orget, if me be wounded, yon kill mo 
at onoe, for I will not fidl aUve into dero 
infernal hands: dey tortme one horribly. 
And if you be wounded, I JtM you, you see. 
Don’t fail!” 


• - - - - - I 

write of Albert Pfeiffer as he was four 
years ago. For all I know to the contrary 
he is still living; one of tho last and bravest 
of tho mountain men. 

Another specimen of the mountain man, 
was an old fellow whom I may call Seth 
Baillie. Seth was rather an intelligent 
man, and dming our rambles I. used to be 
amused to hear his opinions on men and 
things, all of which ho pronounced with the 
utmost confidence, though his education (as 
far as book learning was concerned) was 
limited, and his range of observation equally 
so. Still, like all Western folk, ho looked 
upon himself as “ particular smart,” and a 
“ right smart chance” of an “argifier.” 

In tho rough settlement of the Willam¬ 
ette, in Oregon, I had been asked tf) 
stand umpire in the following case. One 
day an old settler’s boy had come homo 
fi’om tho backwoods district school, and 
told his f parents that the sufn was many 
millions of miles away from the earth. The 
father was a school guardian, and was 
horror btruck at what he styled, “ sich in¬ 
fidel talk;” so the poor schoolmaster was 
discharged. “ Who was ever thar’ to 
measure* it, I’d like to know*!” the old 
farmer remarked to me when telling of the 
atrocious “iii^del talk” of the ••quondam 
schoolmaster. Thinking the story would 
amiise Baillie, I told it him: without, 
however, venturing an opihion on tho 
merits of the case. Mr. Baillie remarked, ; 
“ he ray then thought the old ’coon's 
head was level on that air question.” Ho 
proceeded to give his reasons for the 
faith that was in him: “I once heern talk 
like that afore, down to tho settlement.^. I 
One fall I wash down thar’ to do tradin’, I 
and when settm’ in the store thar’ I heern 
a kind uv half schoolmaster talkin’ like 
that. Sez I to hinn ‘ Mister,” do yon say 
the ’arth is round r ‘ Wal,’ sez ho, kind 
o’ laughin’ like, ‘ men uv science say so.’ 

‘ Men uv science,’ sez I, ‘ be darned. I 
know a sight better. Did you ever come ' 
acnoss the plains ?’* ‘ No,’ sez the school¬ 

master. ‘ Then,’ sez I, ‘ you don’t know 
nothin’ about it; for I corn’d across the 
plains and see’d so far furnenst me, you 
coulHn’t see no furder. Neow, 'cf the 
’arth war round, heow would that have* 
bin ? Neow, once afore I heern a darned 
foolj like.you’ (sez I to the schoolmaster, 
and the boys in the store larfed like mad), 

‘ talk like that, and 1 didn’t say muoh, but 
went to hum, and put a tatur *on a stump 

* Pnuries on the Eastern side of tiie Bock; Houn- ’ 
tain*. ' 
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outside my lodge. Neovr, in the jnornin’, 
that tatur was just whar’ I put it. Ne, 0 W, 
cf the ’arth had turned round, whar’ ud 
that tatur hev’ bin ?’ But he didn’t say 
nothin’, but giv’ a kind of laugh. ‘ No,’ sez 
1, ‘ ef the ’arth tui-ned reound thar’ would 
be the tallest scatterin’ uv the nations you 
ever did see. No, mister,’ sez I, ‘ the ’arth’s 
as flat as a pancake, and I know it.’ And 
with that he vamoozed.” 

Baillic had been a good deal employed as 
guide to emigrants (or, as he called them, 
“ eraigranters”), for whom he had a 
supreme contempt. The only job of that 
sort ho ever looked back upon with plea- 
' sure was the piloting of a.troop of. United 
States cavalry for servido in the Indian 
war of 1855. He greatly admired the 
“ smartness” of the major* in command, 
and the way ho settled a troublesome ac¬ 
count. They had lost a waggon here, and 
sold a horse there. A solijier had sold or 
bartered his* carbine now and thed; and, in 
fact, their •accounts were in such a state 
that to present a report and to account for 
everything to the quartermaster-general 
was impossible. At last they came to the 
Columbia River, and to aplacewhex’c there 
was a good deal of dry timber. ‘^Aro 
I there any falls about here, Baillie ?” the 
major asked. Oh, yes; the falls of the 
Columbia were not over a mile. “ Well, 
then,” the major thought, “we’ll build a 
raft; the road’s pretty bad.” On the raft 
was placed a broken waggon, a three- 
legged mule, five or six broken carbines, 
an empty cask, and a few more such 
I valuables. Tho major wished to guide it 
along with ropes, and, though Baillie 
assured him that the current was so strong 
that this was impracticable, he insisted. 
At last tho men shouted that they could 
hold on no Jonger. “ Well, then, let go !” 
was the answer; an^ over the falls in a 
few minutes went the raft and its contents. 

- “ The major cussed a small chance for 

, show sake,” Baillio remarked, “ but arter a 
while ho winked, and sed to me, ‘ I guess 
that’s an A. Q. G.* way o’ squarin’ *ao- 
counts!’ Everything—and somethingmore, 
too—that was missing, got scored oppo.site 
to it in his book; ‘ Lost on a raft im the 
_ Columbia River ! ’ ” * 

But of all the men Baillie knew, those for 
whom Ijo had the greatest contempt were 
tho “ shootin’ gentlemen.” Sometimes, 
when ho went down into tho settlements, 
he was asljed to act as guide to parties 
of town sportsmen, hia character as a 
• Assistant <;[uaiiisrmaster-general. 


hunter being famous. “ They come,” 
Baillie remarked, “in tl^pir store clathes, 
biled rags, and satin w'aistcoats, with lots 
of provision and whisky (which ain’t to bo 
laughed at though), though a hunter takin’ 
pro-vision into the mountings with him is 
the greatest notion leverheern on. Afore 
they camp at night, they load their rifles, 
in case of bars; next mornin’ they fire ’em 
off", in case they’re damp; and that, cap’n, 
as you know, don’t bring the deer within a 
mile or so of the camp. Going out, they 
see nothin’, and swear there ain’t no game 
areound. They then take a few drinks of 
old rye, which makes them talky, and then 
they begin somethin’ about the dam ’lec¬ 
tion ticket, or to shootin’ at marks. ’Bout 
this time they get hungry, and so back to 
camp, and afore their supper is over, it’s 
dark. They then load their shootin’ irons 
again—and so tho same old game goes on. 
Darn me ef it don’t, cap’n ! When it’s 
about time fur them to go to hum, I toll 
’em Jo hold on, and not to fire, and so I go 
out and shoot ’em a varment of some sort 
apiece to show when they go back to the 
settlements as their shootin*, they mean¬ 
while pickin’ berries and talkin’ ’lection. 
I guess they like that about as well. Then 
they ddn’t wash their faces for a day, tear 
their store clothes a bit, and go back to 
the settlements as big as a dog with a tin 
tail, and jest about as nat’ral—dam ’em 1” 

Baillie in his day had endured many 
hardships He had made meals on many 
anomalous things from the animal and 
vegetable worlds, including a pair of old 
mocassins, sage brush leaves, grass-hoppers, 
and beaver skins; and had more than 
once eaten his horse from under him; 
but ho declared that an old carrion crow 
was tho most unpalatable article he ever 
dined on.* In reference to this (and tho 
phrase ho also applied metaphorically to 
many things in lire, which though not un¬ 
bearable, aro yet scarcely to bo wished for) 
he used to say, “I kin eat crow, cap’n, 
but dam mo, ef I hanker arter it!” 

The fall of beaver sounded the death knell 
of the old free trapper. One day a pestilent 
fellow discovered silk to be a substitute for 
the napping of “beaver hats,” and so 
beaver was “ quoted ” at a reduced figure. 
That ’Change announcement, simple as it 
was, may be said to have echoed through 

• la thi» he agreed with tho late Princo laiciaa 
Bonaparte, who remarked on rae ocoasion that in all 
his ornithological expeditions in Anxerica, he had been 
always able to make a “ comfortable tnoal ” on any- 
thinf ho came across, “ except a Turkey buxzard and 
an alligator.*’ 
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the Rocky Mountain regron, and to have 
destroyed a elasi| of men, who, with all 
theii* faults, were a manly and a generouk 
race. Reaver has now fallen to ahout five 
shillings per pound, and is hardly worth 
trapping. The busino.s8 of trapping has 
fallen almost entirely into the hands of 
half-breeds and Indians, who pursue it 
after their stolid and lazy fiishion. A few 
free trappers like Baillie, still pursue the 
business, more, however, from old habit 
than for any real profit they derive from it. 
Most of them are scattered, or have taken 
up some of the employments which the 
spread of the white settlements have brought 
to their lodge doors. They hare become 
small traders, or store-keepers, farmers, on 
the horder.s of civilisation, or hangers-on of 
trading ports living on the memories of the 
past. The new impetus given to civilisa¬ 
tion will soon clear them off entirely, and 
the place which once knew' them will know 
them no more. 

• - - - — - - , 

TWO SIDES TO LUGGAGE. 

In tlie paper on the “ Physiognomy of 
Luggage”* are these statements : “ It is 

not too much to say that what tak^s place > 
in the baggage offices aU over the Continent 
is BTi organised system of cheating.” And 
“ Alt this is a scandal to foreign ‘ admini¬ 
strations,’ especially on the Erench lines, 
where the favourite device is to add about 
ten fmnes to the cliai-go for a set of tickets 
taken together.” 

Now, the facts, within tlie knowledge of 
the present writer, connected with passen¬ 
gers’ luggage on French railways, are these : 

Luggage, like everything else in France, 
except diamonds, is weighed by kilos, their 
malfci])lcs, a-nd subdivisions. The French 
aire not at present blessed with troy, avoir¬ 
dupois, and apothecaries’ weights. The 
word “ kilo” is the popular abbreviation 
of kilogramme, a tbonsand grammes, the 
“ gramme” being the uuit of weight in tlie 
Metriciil System of Measures and Weights. 
The kilo is equal to two pounds avoirdupois 
and a trifle more than a fifth over. 

Now, every traveller, besides the personal 
off’ects which he takes with him in Hie ’, 
railway carriage, has the right to thirty 
kilos of luggage gmtis (a littlo over 
sixty-six pounds—-just enough to turn the 
scale), on tlie payment of the registra-• 
tion fee of ten centimes, or one penny. 

* See Au, TBS Ysab Eovsb, JTow Series, voL iii., 
p. 39. 


There is no diflerence in the weight of 
luggage allowed to the diflereut classes. 
The third-class passenger msty take his 
thirty kilos : the first-class passenger can 
take no more than thii-ty without pay¬ 
ing an extra charge; and it is this 
extra charge on excess of luggage which 
seems to have provoked your contri¬ 
butor’s anger. The registration fee of 
ten centimes is irrespective of distance; 
it has to be paid at every act of registration, 
however short the journey, and yon pay no 
more, however long it is, always supposing 
that you keep within the regulation allow'- 
anoe of sixty-six pounds per traveller. 

Moreover, for.a party travelling together 
from the same point of departure to tlio 
same destination, one act of registration 
snftices. Their luggage is considered as 
a whole, and the aggregate weight divided 
between them. If one member of the parly 
has loss than thirty kilos of luggage, ano¬ 
ther exceed that weight‘"to the same 
amount. If, however, one member of that 
party intends leaving the train at any 
intermediate station, Ais luggage must he 
registered separately, and ho cannot re¬ 
ceive or give the benefit of apy average 
of weight. But while ail keep together, 
all goes smoothly; a't least such is our 
own experioneo. I lately was ‘One of a 
party of four who went from Paris to 
Avignon—a tolerably long stretch; and 
the only charge for our luggage, registered 
together, was the fee of one penny. 

Everybody has a perfect "right to travel 
with as much luggage as ho plcu.ses; 
but everybody has not the right to ci’y 
“stop thief!” and accuse honest men of 
swindling, when he is made to pay for ex- 
oessivo luggage. It is not impertinent to 
say that a moderate amount of luggage 
adds greatly to the ease and. pleasure of 
travelling. Some e^ftra allowance must bo 
made for ladies; but a great many useful 
and neoQSsary articles may bo taken, and 
yet not exceed sixty-six pounds. 

We went, last summer, to the Pyi'enees, 
vil^ Montpellier and Peimignan, two young 
ladies, a servant, and selfi We were travel¬ 
ling tor health. The ladies contented them¬ 
selves with five dresses each in their trunks,, 
besides a jfroper provision of under'clotliing. 
Servant and self needed less‘variety of 
costume; so we easily kept our luggage 
under the joint allowance of one tranced 
and twenty kilos, or two hundred and 
sixty-four pounds; and never^ at a single 
station were we charged more than the 
regular fee of oue penny for the whole 
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during an extensive tour of more ttan two 
months. Only, as the roiling stone does 
sometimes gather moss, we picked up so 
many odds and ends by the way, and in 
Paris especially, that wo found on storting 
fi’om that city that oar luggage did slightly 
exceed the prescidbed allowance; and for 
the excess we were charged eighty centimes, 
including the registration, without its rais¬ 
ing in our minds the suspicion that we had 
thereby been scandalously swindled. 

The mode of proceeding with luggage at 
a French station is this. You first take 
your party’s tickets, of whatever class. If 
a servant travels second or third clnae, his 
ticket enonts all the same in.tlic allow'ance 
of luggage. By arriving early at the station, 
you secure an early turn for the registra¬ 
tion of your luggage ; and by so doing, yon 
can nlwa}^ manage, even in Paris, to 
escape “ confusion,” and qtiictly proceed, 
when all is arranged, anned mth your 
tickets and register of luggage, to t8o wait¬ 
ing-room, without fever, perspiration, or 
palpitation of the heart. Those wbo^ake 
a point of reaching the station at the last 
ininute with cartloads of luggage, ought 
naturally to «xpect oopfusion. 

With your tickets ,yon proceed imnfb- 
diately to the baggage-office. The produc¬ 
tion of the tickets is reqairoc> not only to 
calculate tlie •total weight of luggage to 
wJiicK the pai'ty is entitled carriiigo free, 
but also to prevent packages which ought 
to be sent by goods’ trains from being 
passed oil' as passengers’ luggage. When 
your turn comes, your luggage is weighed 
by means of a steelyard. 'Tho weigher 
shouts to tho clerk in the luggage-office, 
“So many colis or packages, weighing so 
many kilos.” Tho tickets acquaint the 
clerk with tho number of travellers and 
their destiiiatipn. After registration, he 
hands you a bulletin «r coupon, beaded 
with the name of tho oflioe, the .date of de¬ 
parture, tho number of travellers, and the 
j /lestination. Oh this are entered, besides the 
number of registration, tho number of colis, 
their joint weight, and the sum chargeo. 

I If the joint weight does not exceed thirty 
kilos per passenger, the sum charged is 
never more than ten centimes,^ or one 
penny. Tho traveller sees his lug^ge 
weighed, he has the statomont in mack 
j and whit^ in his hands of what it weighs 
1 and how much he has paid, and weire he 
cheated, he could have his luggage re- ■ 
weighed at thp end of his journey, and pro¬ 
duce against the persons whb have cheated 
him evidence in their- own handwriting. 


Witli the coupon, the tickets are returned 
to him, mostly stamped on the back 
“ Bagages.” He then need take no more 
thought of his luggage until his journey’s 
end. Even if he has to change trains, be 
is relieved of all cam or trouble with his 
luggage. At the destination, ho has to 
wait till all tho luggage is removed from 
the train into the baggage-room, where, on 
presenting his bulletin, he is put in pos¬ 
session of his property. When you can 
travel with no more luggage than the bag 
or small portma,nteau yon can thrust under 
your seat, you avoid having to wait for 
the general distribution of the registered . 
luggage, which in large towns is often 
tiresome, and a considerable loss of time. 

To prevent any mistake on the part of 
travellers who- can read French, on the 
back of each bulletin is printed, “ fivtny 
traveller is allowed thirty kilogrammes of 
luggage. The luggage will be delivered in 
exchange for this bulletin, which is avail¬ 
able sciely for tho journey indicated. If, 
on tho arrival of the train, one or more of 
the colis entered on the said bulletin are 
missing, tho traveller is expected to inform 
the station-master immediately, to give 
him a detailed list of their contents; and 
the stotidb-masier, in exchange for the pre¬ 
sent bulletin, will give him a declaration 
stating the number and weight of the c<*lis 
which have failed to bo delivered. The 
com]>any declines all responsibility respect- 
ing iixggago claimed tardily and at variance 
with the abovecemditions. Travcllev.s who 
wish to leave their luggage at tho station, 
immediately after the ariival of the train 
should chango tlieir bulletin for a rccei pt 
stating the number and the weight of the 
packages left.” 

As soon as a traveller’s luggage exceeds 
the thirty kilos, new conditions are entered 
upon. The excess pays, not only according 
to weight, but in proportion to the distance 
to be traversed ; so that it is easy for a 
heavily-laden family , party, taking a long 
flight, to incur tho ten francs which roused 
your contributor’s indignation, without 
their being the victims of a fraud. Never¬ 
theless, heavy excesses of weight arc 
charged at a somewhat lowei* rate than 
small otoes. For instance, an excess of live 
kilos is charged about sixty-five centimes, 
for the distance between Boulogne and 
Paris, while an excess of one hundred kilos 
pays about ten francs sixty-five centimes. 

I say “about,” cautiously, because the 
figures are taken at a station a fow kilb- 
motrea north of Boulogne; but tho error, if 
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any, cannot be much more -than a half¬ 
penny. Inside the luggage office, to help 
the clerk, hangs a sort of ready reckoner, 
giving the charges for a scale of weights 
in excess, from five to one hundred kilos, 
to the different stations along the line. So 
that here, again, the traveller, if cheated, 
has a check to his hand. 

As to tickets, a reference to the “ Tndi- 
oateur des Chemins de Ecr” gives the price 
of every ticket for every class from every 
station in France to every other. The tra¬ 
veller can calculate, to a sou, the exact sum 
ho has to pay, push it in at the wicket, and 
say “ There!” Moreover, in most stations, 
those prices are conspicuously printed in 
black and white, on tall boards, in large 
letters and figures that every one can read. 

Railways would rather bo without lug¬ 
gage, and yet .they take a deal of trouble 
about it; and it must be allowed that the 
misadventures are few, in proportion to the 
immense mass daily conveyed. It is the 
luggage which most effectually putg^a drag 
on the rapidity of railway travelling; not by 
its weight or its cumbersomeness, but by the 
time lost in getting it in and out at each 
station. Consequently, several quick French 
trains will not take passengers, except for 
long distances; solely to avoid Hhving to 
deposit their luggage. Thus, the train 
No. 3, which leaves Paris for Marseilles at 
a quarter past seven p.m., will only take in, 
up to Macon, travellers who go at least as 
far as Valence. By this means, a grand 
sweep is made, with no loss of time in 
the delivery and reception of passengers’ 
packages. 

THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

, A Yachting Story. 

CHAPTER V. A HOEIDAY, 

Monday moxming. A bright, fresh day 
witli a distant stiff breeze, which every 
now and again caused a dark purple frown 
to pass oveT the sea very far away. The 
old sailors said this meant nothing, that 
“ afore noon” it would be all right, with a 
“good sailin’breeze.” The harbour seemed 
to have half tho air of a nautical flower 
show—so many sails were fluttering in a 
sort of negligee toilette. A few mere of 
these elegant ladies had dropped in during 
the night, and for the first race it was 
known that at least ten would start. Of 
course the shabby, greedy .Moma was 
among them. “ Scandalous,’' many a 
mariner, his hands deep in his pockets’ 
muttered. Little boats shot about the har¬ 


bour zigzag, like gad-flies, and the Royal 
St. Arthur’s and the Royal Burgee in mil 
uniform, and stuck over witli innumerable 
flags, affected a sort of harmony for tliat 
day only. 

A gunboat from one of the, groat ports 
was hovering undecidedly outside the har¬ 
bour ; the lieutenant was being pulled 
ashore; but even that “ rubbishing fellow” 
went straight for the stairs of the Royal 
St. Arthur’s. The terraces of both clubs were 
covered with gentlemen in short jackets and 
' caps, and using glasses, with quite a quarter¬ 
deck air. The start was early: about nine 
o’clock. From tho commodore’s yacht 
came, tho gun, and the row of racers were 
“ round” in a second, and gliding away out 
of the harbour. The selfish cutter took 
her time, and rather “lounged” out. Sho 
had on her racing sxiit, and when she 
got up her “balloon” sails, seemed to 
swell like the snowy feathers of a huge 
swan. ‘There was the local crack boat, 
known indifferently to the sailors as the 
Nigh-a-Bee, sometimes as the Knec-Oby, 
but which, in Hunt’s List, was tho Niobe, 
35; W. C. Jephson, owner. This gentle¬ 
man could hardly epntain his disgust as 
htf looked at the intiuder, who was aristo¬ 
cratic R.Y.S., while he was only R. St. 
A.Y.O. There sho wap, a smart, *coquettish, 
thoroughbred thing, shooting out of the 
harbour before all the rest; but, “ of 
course,” there was the huge hulking Moma 
roUing carelessly on behind, and getting up 
another tremendous sail, though in the 
most leisurely manner. The rest went on 
their way in straggling order—here, there, 
and everywhere, leaning over, awry, stiffly 
upright, or flying along half arching over, 
like gracefal skaters. Tho course was one 
of many miles; in a short time tho graceful 
craft were afar off, no mor,e than a few 
yellowish specks . dotted about, and the 
spectators on shore had done with them for 
nearly the whole day. 

The Almandine, like a fastidious guards- « 
man, seemed to think the affair “ a bore,” 
and disdained to take tho trouble of racing 
at all. She lay in tho centre of tho har¬ 
bour, tranquilly, as if reposing on a sort 
of msAetr sofa, full of chai’ming languor. 
Round her circulated innumctablo gay 
pleasure boats, all parasols and bright 
ribbons. Towards two o’clock, thp ten-aces 
of the Royal St. Arthur’s and of the 
Royal Burgee became crowded, and the 
bond of the Sixth (PrincO Regent’s Own), 
one circle of legs and jackets, with caps 
at about the sloping angle of a roof, 
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played “ selections” under the direction of 
Herr Spoffman. They had been brought 
by special train. The Royal St. Arthur’s 
were giving a dejeuner a la fourchette, 
in the boat-house, at four o’clock. The 
commodore and vice-commodore of the 
Rtiyal Burgee were, almost perforce, in¬ 
vited ; and the members of the Iloyal 
Burgee, though they hated it, still spoke 
with pride of the invitation, and told each 
other at the house “that the commodore 
and vice ditto were over at St. Arthur’s.” 

As the day wore on, the excitement in¬ 
creased, and the crowds gathered more 
thickly on the pier. Special trains began 
to arcivo from neighbourmg>'manufacttiring 
towns. On the jetty and pier were the 
usual “ Fair” supernumeraries ; fellows 
shooting for nuts, the roulettes, the carts 
of spruce and ginger-beer. These familiars 
take the race-courso ajiid the regatta on 
their circuit •indifferently. * The • Cheap 
Jacks lectured. But suddenly among the 
motley group appeared an open carriage, 
with a very large gentleman in a larjlfo hat 
—a bright girl beside him—who was calling 
ont, in a loud voice, “ Don’t stop tho way, 
please—stand aside—•ux'are in a hurry i” 
No wonder Doctor Bailey was eager, for 
he could actually hear tho vojee of “ that 
low Buckley’I close by, who was in the 
midst of a ring on a gi-anite stone, asking a 
largo crowd whether “ iheif timbers were 
secure and well caulked; whether their 
ropes were taut, and were they ready to 
mount the ship’s side; up tho glorious 
gangway of faith, and step on the quarter¬ 
deck of the resurrection ?” 

Seeing faces turning away from lum at 
the sound of carriage wheels,,Mr. Buckley 
went on. “Is that the way to put out 
on the sea of righteousness, in pnipic 
and fine lincn,*and,” with a slight confu¬ 
sion of metaplxor, “ rolling in one’s enr- 
l iage ? Is it by going down to riot, and 
drink, and eat, and he filled, and make 
•merry, like the swine, that the God-fearing 
mariner fits himself for his work ?” &c. • 

Thus did tho low Buckley make the 
doctor serve as a text and homily. What 
did the latter care ? There he was, getting 
down at the door of the Royal-Bt. 
thnr’s, and, striding in with his daughter 
on^ his arm. “ Keep back these people, 
policeman?” he said. “ There’s really no 
getting into one’s own house. Sir Charles 
—ho has come, I suppose ? eh, Bowles ? 
Seen the prinfie about ?” 

Thus he passed in, pushing his w^with 
many a “ Let. me pass, please! People 


should move on, and not crowd in the 
doors.” Miss Jessica’s lips were contracted, 
and to other people she looked as overbear¬ 
ing as her father. Out on the terrace, they 
came among the gay company, where the 
Prince Regent’s Own were dramming and^ 
clattering the eternal Trovatorc, with infi¬ 
nite noise. 

In a moment Mr. Conway was beside 
them, and was seized on, swallowed up in 
the vast greeting of the tremendous doctor, 
who was himself family, daughter, wife, 
all, and spoke for all. With a quiet inatten¬ 
tion, Mr. Conway put him aside and wel¬ 
comed Jessica. She was g-ll interest, all 
excitement. She had been looking ont 
for him eagerly, as he saw. The doctor 
became of a sudden submerged in business, 
calling out, looking for some one. 

“ Where’s Colman ? Send him here, do ! 
Has Sir Charles come ? Here, ma’am, he 
good enough, do. Don’t crowd about the 
passages people can’t get in or out,” Ac. 

He was now in the boat-house, looking 
after the dejeuner: now out of the boat¬ 
house, looking after the great people, and 
all the while, not unnatumlly, in a very 
great heat. 

“ I am^o glad to meet yon,” said Jessica. 
“What you thought of me I do not know. 
But there are people who try and ‘draw 
out’ my father, as they call it, and I , 
thought- 

“ Vou thought I could bo so ill-bred, so 
ungentlemanly ?” said Conway, colouring. 

“ I did,” said she, fearlessly. “ I tell the 
truth always, though you may despise me, 
and make yourself my enemy for ever.” 

“ Well, you are independent, like myself. ! 
I should have made the same answer, I 
suspect. And I like you the better for 
telling mo this. Look here; who comes 
by ? You will tell me all the notables.” 

It was the doctor, and a short, spare, 
wiry, grey gentleman, in a white coat and 
bine tie, and with "a tall young lady on 
his arm. She was dressed to perfection, 
and a certain, good, taste about her made 
her face handsome. It was Laura the 
HEIEBSS, and though the majority there 
were above everything mean, yrst the 
presenqe of so much wealth nnconscionsly 
fluttered them all, and numbers of necks 
and heads were twisted and craned “ to get 
a good view. ’ ’ P< 3 pplc even reverently made 
way and drew back with an awe they were 
ashamed of, but could not resist. If all of ns 
were saints, money would force this homage. - - 
The doctor was their grand chamberlain. 

“ See here. Sir Charles. That’s the Alman- 
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dine, Lord rormanton’s, you kno-w, find 
vessel. I had the sofi and his friend, the 
Prince of Saxe-Groningen, to lunch with ine. 
Most gentlemanly fellow. Ah ! by the way, ■ 
Sir Charles, here he is. Conw:^, allow me. 
Sir Charles Panton—Miss Panton.” 

• Conway, perfect gentleman as he was, 
conld give a rebuke, or bo insolent oven, 
with his face. He convoyed by bis cold bow 
that ho had not desired tliis introduction, 
and conveyed it to all the parties concerned. 

“ I hope .Doctor Bailey,” he said, turning 
to Jessica, “ will not ask mo to make any 
more acquaintances. I make it a point to 
bo disagreeable, and a MisS Mammon I 
iicver can stand.” , 

“ 1 am delighted,” said Jessica, enthusi¬ 
astically. “ My fhther thinks them the 
greatest people in the world, and is always 
asking them, or wishing to be asked by 
them. You saw how she looked at me. 
She is empress over this part of the country. 
But I am not under her, and disdain her 
rule, and would die before I would.submit 
to her. And she knows it.” 

“ How you and I shall agree,” said Con¬ 
way. “ It is refreshing to hear such inde¬ 
pendence. I am independent, too, of all 
the world, except of a certain good but 
rather ambitious person, whosd name is 
Formanton.” 

“ Oh, your father ?” 

“Yes. My poor mother, last and only 
one of all my friends, left mo to him. 
I am his while ho lives, as much as a serf 
used to be in Russhi. But for this I should 
have married ten, fifteen years ago, and 
done something. As it is, I have been 
leading an actor’s life, instead of doing 
something useful. Now I have grown old, 
and the best part of life is gone. But I 
have made a promise, and must stick to it.' 
‘ Stick to it!’ Is not that a refined speech ? 
Even in English, where I used to be rather 
‘ nice.’ You see the decay?”' 

It must have been time for the dejeuner, 
for Doctor Bailey was bustling people about, 
and giving loud orders, causing angry ihces 
to be turned round as ho stood on dresses 
and roughly pushed past ladies. He was 
always hot and angry when he stood on a 
lady’s di’ess, or dragged it from her waist. 

“ Such things ! A man can’t walk. I 
really wmt ask you, ma’am, to stand out of 
the way. No one can get by.” 

“ Rude bear!” “ Sawgo !” wore the 
whispered rejoindera. There was another 
lady of rank present, whom the doctor him- 
sdf hod described as “a broken-down 
honoxirable,” whqpa ho was obligW to “ take 


in”’ and be gave out orders right and left 
to others, dmgging this partner about, and 
clutching at yonng men. “'Here, you— 
get somebody and take ’em in.” Then 
Ins eye fell on Miss Panton, and he seized 
Mr. Conway and eagerly “ hauled ” him 
to her side. As for his own daughter, Avhat 
did it m.atter what became of her ? Con¬ 
way, now tbat fate was inexorable, offered 
himself for duty with perfect compla¬ 
cency. But he could see the unconcealed 
dissatisfaction, the open colour, of tlie lady 
he was thus obliged to leave. This sort 
of chai'aoter, clear as crystal, which dis¬ 
dained to conceal, was really new to him, 
and quite inviting. 

With his new companion he was quite a 
different person. He became the conven- 
tional gentleman of parties and .amusetnonts, 
asked with apparent interest as to lioi- balls 
and parties, and talked in the usual per¬ 
sonal way of bis own movement s. O ne thing 
she sanV clearly, he was not in the least im¬ 
pressed by her acknowledged sovereignty. 

see yon know those Baileys,” she 
said, pettishly. “Very pushing people.” 

He had never met so fretted a voice. 

“ L like her," .said Mr. Conway, Avith an 
affected warmth, “ so much. She is charm¬ 
ingly natural, and full of honesty. Slio is to 
ho pitied uath that, intrusive father, Avho 
should have been chamberlain at a little 
German conrt, not an English clei’gyman.” 

“I know nothing' of them,” said she, 
haughtily; “ nothing whiitcver. Of course 
we exchange visits, and that sort of tiling, 
but I do not wish to go beyond it.” I 

“ So I have heard,” said Conway, smil¬ 
ing. “ They have told me already that 
Miss Panton is queen of this country for 1 
miles round.* They speak with distending 
eyes, and gaping mouths, of her vast wealth, 
and gold and jewels. I anj sure it must 
amuSe you. But«,theso poor people can’t 
help it, you know.” I 

“ And these people I suppose have been 
telling you all this ?” , 

^ “ Those people?” repeated Mr. Conway, 
■wishing “ to take her down” a little. Oh, 

Dr. Bailey and his daughter, Miss Bailey. ; 
I see, I am getting on the thin ice. You \' 
know a^ stranger cannot he, nor is lie ex¬ 
pected to be, posted up in the* little ven¬ 
dettas of a place like this.” 

The pettish look she gave him, gave ASm 
plea.sure afterwards to think of. “ J a ven¬ 
detta with them! I repeat they are out¬ 
side our circle. It is barely an acquaint¬ 
ance. You might as well say I have a 
vendetta with tnat sailor there.” 



CU’irlos Dickous.] THE BRIDG® 

“ No doutt,” said he, gravely; “ and niy 
life in this jjJbce has been only a day or so 
long. Bnt as a mero fact of general ex- 
peidonce yonr illustration does not hold. 
In plays, yon knoAV, tho wicked lord often 
take.s a horrid and unmeaning dislike to his 
vii'tnous tenant in a red waistcoat.” 

All this while two STillen eyes had been 
bent on them from the opposite side of tho 
room, and he thus heaid a voice beside him, 
“ Red waistcoats and virtuous tenants 1 Do 
you hear Conway ? Let mo warn you,” he 
added to her, “he has got all the re- 
tiiiements and metaphysics. I know him; 
anti with these little smart things he makes 
himself interesting. I knfbv you of old, 
my dear friend,” 

“ No you do not,” said tho other, coolly. 

I “ That is much too higlily colJmred an ac- 
1 count of our acquaintance. Pardon me if 
[ am wrong, but you know very little about 
me, Dudley.« Now, Miss •Pantop, come 
ird,o this place. T .am sui’o you must be 
tired, and perhaps hungry.” 

There was a v.ast clatter of plates,4inives 
aud forks, and champ.agne tjxplosion. Tho 
natives of tho district were not generally 
accustomed‘to such- rich and gratuitous 
I cntertaininents. They flung themselves on 
] the banquet with something like ravenous- 
nc8.s. It was liard to hear S neighhoor’s 
voice thx'ougli it all. 

CHAI'TKll \I. “ fiOVE IX UEU EYES STT.S 

PE.WINO.” 

The dejeuner was noaily over, and the 
toasts wei'o being given ; tho splcxidid and 
I courteous commodore, who had done so 
much so sixlendidly for his club; our 
.splendid queen; splendid noble prince; 
our distinguished and splendfli guests, oven 
our rival Bnrgeo commodore, who, if not 
splendid, yet viewed athwart the sparkling 
bubbles of morning chatapagne, was decent 
and worthy, and meant well. The Burgee 
responded with almost giwelling gratitude, 
• and he should never, till laid m tho cold 
earth, “ forget their kindness of that day*” 
Then raging of cannon outside; rather 
flushed faces streapa oift tq see yachts 
dropping in, I'-x ..-:-’a iu.x ■ 

Oh, of course the shabby, greedy Motoa, 
monster of snowy white, coint's rollir^ in 
tirot, triumphant and contemptuous, the rest 
a qixarter, half an hour, hours behind! 
Well, into the harbour sails tho vast yacht, 
stooping over, her dress ballooning ont, 
the water failing away from before her in 
. ridges bf snowy foam. She comes on and 
; oib growing larger eyerf second, until it is 
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thought she will be in on the shore, Mfhen 
bang goes the cannon fr-om the jQagship. 
She has won, and she whisks round con¬ 
temptuously. Tho very magnificence of 
the demeanoui* of the unpopular cxraft 
extorts a cheer. 

After that, the evening closes in slowly) 
dropping its mantle gently over all, mak¬ 
ing the white grey and the sea leaden, 
and then dark. Lights begin to sparkle ; 
tho distent music sounds like a faint hum. 
The two <dub-houses light up like hlazmg 
lanterns, and the Jiopnlace stand in crowds, 
gazing at the fine conqjany within, who 
ax’o having their daiice. Then, darkness ' 
heiifg well set in, it was'timo to expect 
the fireworks. Tho whole sm*faco of tho 
harbour was covered with crawling boats, 
imd resounded with the chatter and laugh¬ 
ter of exuberant voico.s. Lights flitted from 
end to end of every yacht; and now and 
again a “hlno light” flashed, showing rows of 
fiices illuminated in that strangely pale light. 

Froih the steps of tho club-house was 
putting off tbo-* Almandine’s barge, and 
Mr. Conw.ay had helped down Miss Jessica 
into the after portion. The gossips of tho 
little place had noted how “ that cun- 
ning gii;! was laying herself ont for that 
good catch,” as they cqUed Mr. Conway. 

By that light not much could be seen of 
the beauties, comforts, and luxuries of the 
; Ahnandine. To the terrestrial visitor 
nothing seems so complete and tempting 
as a well-appointed yacht; and the fustiina- 
tion is very much that of a baby house, 
with its complete kitchens, bedrooms, &c., , 
for a little girl. Harbour visitants do not ', 
guess how odious it would seem on, say, the j 
second day after going to sea, when a gale 
is “on” and the waves high. Doctor 
Bailey was critical, and spoke as if in 
mariner’s orders all his life. “ Exceedingly 
nice and well appointed, nothing could be 
in better taste, i on are a true Poi-manton, 
my dmr Mr. Conway.” 

As the fireworks now began to whiz and 
roar, the rockets bent, as it were, on blast¬ 
ing the very welkin, while tho distant 
■ Catherine wheels whirled and blazed, and 
l^owered cascades of sparks, lighting np 
f!l|iousands of spectral figures lining the pier, 
Mr. Conway was talking with interest to 
Miss Jessica. The two were kvlning over ‘ 
the rail, and he told her a gj’c.'it deal Of his 
life and story. Such pastime there are 
plenty of selfish people to delight in, who 
would be autobiogi’aphical, “ end on,” for 
<^ys. In fact, our human Jiaturo prefers 
talldng of itself to talking of any one else. 
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Thi|amuscment is generally mere vanity and 
selfishness. Bat there are autobiographies 
we like to listen to, because they are natural 
and imselfish, and extorted, as it were, be¬ 
cause wo have a sympathy to extend to them. 

“ After all this egotism,” he said at the 
end, when the fiery letters, “ Wei,come to 
THE Rotal St. Aethuk’s ” Avero burning 
out, and after some erratic sqnibbing and 
pyroteohnical spluttering, all was darkness 
and silence, “after all this egotism, what 
can it be to you whether this bo my turn of 
mind ? Whether I be cold or calculating, 
or when once deceived, never let, myself bo 
■ deceived again ? Whether if I suspected 
anything in, sa!y, a person who was*my 
Avife, I Avould disdain to question, to ask for 
explanation, but work the thing out for my¬ 
self, independent of all, as if I were alone in 
the world ? I say, what is this to any one ? 
But there you have my creed, such as it is.” 

“I xmderstand you now,” she said, 
“ perfectly; and may I confess, too, that I 
can admire such a character.” ** 

“ And yofn really do ? And you admire 
this standing alone, as it were, this hairing 
one’s mmv for everything—opinion, counsel, 
judgment—no appeal: a blind unswerving 
confidence in oneself, not as a safe guide 
by any means, but one more suited to mo 
than any other could be ? There is self- 
sufficiency for you!” 

“ And, of course, you despise women 
above all!” she said warmly, though he 
could not see her cheeks kindling. 

“ I shall conceal nothing from you,” he 
went on, “that is, if you still carq to 
listen 

“ Care to listen !” and her foot stamped, 
“ I should tell you so if I did riot. I like 
to listen, though I know I shall not like 
what you tell me. But the Arapid fools my 
father brings to the house, and who talk in 
their insipid Avay of women—girls whose 
one thought is worth their whole nature— 
you won’t tell me that you think with them?” 

“ I shall tell you too truth. What the 
only being in toe world that ever loved 
me left to mo as her treasure and jewel box. 
I am an old man noAv, as the world goes, 
thirty years old and odd, and driiing those 
years it is inconceivable the picture ^of fe¬ 
male chaiTaeter that has passed before me. 
Not before me, but before Lord Formanton’s 
son and heir. The history of adulation and 
abasement that I could give would be in- 
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credible. I am asliamed of myself, and of 
them, when I think of it. Miss Bailey is 
almost the first I have met who disdains such 
behaviour, or, perhaps,” he added, laughing, 
“ does not think mo worth the trouble.” 

Here broke in the rude voice of the 
Doctor ; “ I think avo must ask you for the 
boat, Mr. Conway. This has been all very 
pleasant. And we shall certainly come by 
daylight and see your nice vessel.” 

The Doctor got down into the boat with 
difficulty and grumbling. “ Such an in¬ 
convenient sort of arrangement.” Ho felt 
cold about his great neck, and took his 
daughter’s cloak as a sort of muffler, in 
w;hich'he looked, very grotesque. 

In her own room Jessica sat long, before 
going to bed^ruminating softly, and smiling 
to herself, and finalto walking up and 
doAvn, and talking tomersclf, with a sort 
of exultation and forecasting of the future. 

“I see it,’^ She said, “I ste it coming. 
Ho shall love me — nay, does love me! 
I know it, plainly and truly, as if it 
were Vi revelation, that he came into 
this world for me; that I shall fill up 
for him that blank, desolate corner in 
hiq. existence which for yeai*S has been 
before his weary eyes. Yes, all this Avas 
foreordained.^ As he told me Iris story—- 
and, oh! how he told it—^could I not see 
my own place, and could have cried out, ‘ I 
should have been there !’ He begins to see 
it, too. It is what I have been Avaitmg for, 
and what he has been Avaiting for ! And 
he will ask me, I know, to bo Iris. It is 
coming, as surely as to-morrow is coming.” 

In came her maid, and Jessica almost 
smiled at her own excitement. So that 
eventful day ended. 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER V. THE HEW BARONET. 

' VIronica, Lady Gai.e, as she styled her- 
self, was cstg,blishcd in a respectable, but 
by no moans fixshionable, hotol,'attheW(JSt 
. Knd of London. She had brought none of 
the Italian* servants with her, and had even 
dismissed her*Frorch maid, and taken in 
' her stead a middle-aged Swiss woman of 
staid ugliness. 

For Princo Cesaro de’ Barletti lodgings 
had l>een found, within a convenient dis¬ 
tance of the liotel. At these modest apart- 
. ments ho was knovra as Signor Barletti 
merely. And this temporary -lopping of 
his title had been executed at veronica's 
s express desire, lest the glories which she 
had anticipated shaiing with him by-and- 
bye, should hg tarnished in their passage 
through regions of cojaparative poverty 
. and obscurity. She also had enjoined on 
Cesare to keep himself aloof from such of 
.his compatriots as he might chance to meet 
'*in London. This latter injunction, how- 
■ ever, he had not kept to the letter. , * 

X The truth was that poor Cesare was 
desperately dull and ferlom. His visits 
to Veronica were of the most rigidly formal 
i character, ’and the invariable presence of 
^tho Swiss maid during these interviews had 
f caus6d*so^e sharp words to pass between 
" the cousins. 

“ At Naples, at least, I could see you aud 
speak to you sometimes witjiout a hideous 
^ duenna,” complained Cesare. 

I “ At Naples things were different. Have 
I patience. We- must risk nothing by im¬ 


prudence. Louise understands no Italian, i 
You can say what you please before her.” 

“ But I hate the sight of her. Dio mio, ^ 
how ugly she is !” 

Then v eronica would bid him go out and 
amuse iimself. But he declared that Lon- , 
don depressed his spirits with a leaden 
weight; that ho could, not speak ten words 
of English, so as to he understood, nor 
understand half that number when spoken; 
that he could not wander about the streets 
all day; that he had no club to resort to; 
that London was cold, ugly, smoky, noisy, 
dull, and that there had not even boon one 
fog since his arrival*—spectacle he had all 
his life longed to see. 

At this climax Veronica lost patience. ' 

“ In short,” ehe observed, disdainfully, 
“you are Kke a spoiled child, and don’t 
kno# what you want.” 

“ On the contrary, I know hut too well. 
Cara, if I could only he with you, the time 
would pass quickly enough. But I am 
more banished from your society now than 
I was when —he was alive.” 

And in his utter ennui Cesare had 
scraped acquaintance with certain of his 
own cotmtrymen, who frequented a foreign 
cafiS, and smoked many a cigar with men 
whose appearance would have mortihed 
Veronica to the c^uick, could she have be¬ 
held her cousin in their company. And , 
yet the difference of a coat womd have 
transformed some of them into as good j 
men a» he, oven including the pedigree of i 
the Barlettis in the list of his advantages. I 
But it was just the coat which Veronica ' 
would very well have understood to he of 
extreme importance. ^ j 

■ Mr. Frost had, as he had said to Hugh 
Lockwood, declined to act as Veronica’s 
legal adviser. But he had, at Cesare’s re¬ 
quest, given her the name of a respeotahle 
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lawyer who would asswm© the responsibility 

Woking after her interests. Oesare oould 
*iot be got to understand Mr. Eroat’s mfltiTes 
for not oonduotinig tb* cose himself, but 
Vcroiiiea deftlaaredTOat Ae understood them. 

Meamsybile there bad been several inter¬ 
views hstween Mr. Lane and the respective 
lawyers of Sir Matthew Gale and Veronica. 

Mr. Simpson, Veronica’s lawyer, of 
oourse, quickly perceived that the new 
bat'onet bad no interest in establishing the 
validity of the will. If it Avere established 
be inhented nothing beyond the entailed 
estate ; if it were set aside he would receive 
a certain pi’oportion of the personal pro¬ 
perty. Sir Matthew’s lawyer, Mr. Davis, 
perceived this also as soon as lie was made 
acquainted with the contents of the will. It 
had been read at Mr. Lane’s office, there 
being present Sir Matthew, Mr. Frost, the 
agent-—who, it will be remembered, was 
named executor—aud the two lawyers 
above-mentioned. 

Air. Simpson, a heavy-mannered, pasty- 
fheed man, with two dull black eyes, like 
currants stuck in dough, conceived the idea 
of making Sir Matthew acquainted with 
his client. Then’ interests were nearly 
identical, and he felt that it would he a de¬ 
sirable thing for “ Lady Gale” to bo recog¬ 
nised by the late baronet’s successor. He 
trusted, too, to the effects of the lady’s 
jAorsonal influence on the shy, awkward, 
provincial baclielor. 

The meeting was consequently brought 
about. 

“ It can do you no harm to call on, her, 
Sir Matthew,” said Mr. Davis. “ It would 
not prejudice yoMrease to say she was Lady 
Tallis Gale fif^ times over.” 

“ I—I—I wish to do what’s right, Davis. 
It’s ticklish work, Uaeddling with wills, you 
know.” 

“ Meddling ! God forbid, my dear Sir 
Matthew ! But this either is a will, or it 
is not, you see. That is what we have got 
to prove. If it is a will, the dispositions 
of the testator must be held sacred—sacred. 
If it is not a Avill, you observe, the testator’s 
intentions are In short, it is quite 

another matter,” responded Mr. Davis, 
winding up a little abruptly. 

Sir Matthew called at the hotel at which 
Veronica was staying. He was accom¬ 
panied at his own request by Mr. Davis, 
and, on sending up their cards, they were 
both ushered into Vearonica’s presence. 

She was dressed in 'deep mourning, of 
the richest materials, and most elegant 
fadiion, and looked strikingly lovely. 


“ I hm glad to see you, Sir Matthew,” 
riie said, nwdeing him a superb courtly, 
which so emljarrassed him, that ai his at¬ 
tempt to retom it by as good a how as he 
knew how to make, he baeked upon Mr. 
Davis, mad nearly hustled him into the 
fireplace. 

” It is naturally gratifying to me to Ito 
on good terras with my late liushand’s 
family,” pursued Veronica,,when the two 
men were seated. 

“ Thank you, ma’am—I mean my—^my 
lady—that is Of course, you know, 

we mn.st mind what we’re about, and do 
what’s right and just, and not make any 
mistakes, yon know. That was always my 
rule when I was in bnsinoss.” 

“ An excellent rule !” 

“ Yes. And as to your late—as to Sir 
John Gale’s family—I don’t suppose you 
ever heard much good of tlicm from him, 
ma’am. My cousin John was an over¬ 
weening kind of a man. Bait wo come of 
the same stock, him and me.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Yes. We come of the same stock. 
There’s no donht of that in the world.” 

, Sir Matthew nibbed liis knee roinid and 
round wiiih his handkerchief, which lie had 
doubled up into a hall for tlw purpose; 
and looked at every part of tlie room save 
that in which Veronica was seated. 

She was in her element. Here ivas an 
opportunity to charm, to dazzle, to sur¬ 
prise. This man was vulgar, rather mean, 
and not over wise. Ho matter, .he could 
be made to admire her—and he should ! 

It was already evident that Sir Matthew 
bad not expected to find so elegant and 
dignified a lady in the person who claimed 
to be his cousin’s widow. The history of 
her r^ations with Sir John ivas known to 
him, and the ideas conjured up by such a 
history in the minti of a man like Matthew 
Gale, weflCe,greatly at variance with Ve¬ 
ronica’s manners and a^ect. 

“ I am .Borry that Sir John was not on’ 
terms with his very few surviving re¬ 
latives,^’ ^e said, with the least possible 
touch of hauteur. “ You see his path in life 
had been very different from theirs.” 

So Bauch the bettor for thmif,i£ all tales 
be true !” exclaimed Sir I^tthew. Ho 
had now screwed his handkerchief into a 
rope, and was fettering his leg with it. 

Veronica was not embarrassed by having 
to meet his eyes, for he turned them stu¬ 
diously away mom her. Hei* cheek glowed 
a little, but she answered quietly, “ Family 
difTcrencos are of all others, the most diffi- 
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cult of adjustment. I have never entered 
into them; Rut I hope we m&j be friends.” 

She said the words with such an air of 
infinite condescension—of almost protecting 
good nature, that Sir Matthew felt himself 
obliged to reply, “ Oh, thank you, ma’am : 
—I mean my lady!” 

Mr. Davis was lost in admiration of this 
young woman’s talents. “ Why sho might 
have been a duchess, or anything else slie 
liked!” thought he, marking the impres¬ 
sion that her mamer was producing on Sir 
Matthew. 

“My feeling on the matter,” said Mr. 
Davis, “is that we should try to avoid 
litigation.” 

“ liitigation !” echoed Veronica, turning 
pale. “ Oh, yes, yes. Litigation would be 
tenable!” * 

The word represented to her imagination 
brow-beating counsellors, newspaper scur¬ 
rility, and the publicity of that “ fierce light 
that beats upon” a court of law. She had 
all along shrunk from the idea of going to 
law^. S^he had relied on Mr. Frost’s dic¬ 
tum, that if her marriage could be proved 
to bo valid, there would bo no further ques¬ 
tion of the will. And she rested all her 
hopes on this point. 

“f shan’J litigate,” said Sir Matthew, 
quickly. “ I don’t see what "I’ve got to 
litigate about* The bit of money that 
would come to me wouldn’t be worth it. 
For there’s lots of second, and third, and 
may bo fourth cousins, for what I know, 
that’ll turn up t« divide the property if it 
is to be divided. And my motto always 
has been, ‘ Keep out of the way of the law.’ 
You’ll excuse me, Mr. Davis 1” And Sir 
Matthew laughed with a dim sense of 
having made a joke, and haifing in some 
way got the better of his attorney. 

“The only parson that has anything to go 
to law about, as far as J<oan see,” said Sir 
Matthew, after a minute's pause, “ is the 
person that inherits the property under the 
will! This Miss Desmond. I don’t k now 
why my cousin John should have gone and 
left all his money to bis wife’s niece. He 
was none so fond of her family nor of Jxer, 
during his lifetime! .And I fancy they 
looked down on him. I suppose tas did^t 
just to spite his own relations.” 

Veronica was silent. , 

“Oh, by*the way,” pursued Sir Matthew, 
“ there’s some one that woul.^n’t much 
like the will to be sot aside—that's Mr. 
liane. He’s executor, and a legatee besides 
to the tune .of a cpaple of thousand 
pounds.” ; 


• “ Mr. Lane appears to be an honest, jip- 
rlgbt person,” said Veronica. “ I have seen 
him once or twice. . And he speaks very 
reasonably.” 

Mr. Davis glanced piercingly at Veronica. 

“ Oh,” said he, “ your ladyship finds Mr. 
Lane reasonable ?” 

At this moment the door was opened, 
and Cesare walked into the room. He 
stared a little at the two men, neither of 
whom he had ever seen before. But Ve¬ 
ronica hastily informed him in Italian who 
the visitors were, and turning to Sir Mat.< 
thew, presented Cesare to him as “My 
cousin, Prince Cesare de’ Barletti.” 

Cesare bowed, and said, “Ow-dew-doo ?” 

. Sir Matthew bowed, and said nothing; 
but he was considerably .impressed by 
Cesare’s title. 

“ Oh, I didn’t know,” he stammered, “ I 
was not aware—I mean I had never heard 
that you were—connected with foreigners, 
ma’am, so to speak,” 

“ My*mother,” said Veronica, with grace¬ 
ful nonchalance, “ was a daughter of the 
house of BarlettL The principality is in 
the south of the Neapolitan district.” 

“ Oh, really !” said Sir Matthew. 

“ Mr. ^mpson informed me that he was 
td have an interview with Miss Desmond’s 
guardian, to-day,” said Mr. Davis, address¬ 
ing Veronica. 

“Her—guardian?” said Veronica,breath¬ 
lessly. The word had sent a shock .through 
her frame, Maud’s guardian ! Why tlmt 
was her fiithcr! “ Is ho—^is he here r” she 

asked quickly. 

“ Oh yes. Did you not know ? It is a 
Mr. Lovegrove, of Frost and Lovegrove. A 
very well-known firm.” 

“ Ah! Oh, yes, I understand.” 

“ Mr. Lovegrove acts for Miss Desmond 
I understand. Do you know if Mr. 
Simpson has been at the Admiralty since 
I saw him ? I read the other day that the 
Foriboud was paid off at Portsmouth last 
week.” 

“ I believe he has,” answered Veronica, 
faintly. 

“ llien, madam, I make bold to say that 
unless the other side are determined to 
litigate at all hazards, you will soon be put 
out of suspense.” 

Cesare’s ear had caught the faint tones 
of Veronica’s voice, and Cesarc’a anxious 
eye had marked her pallor and agitation 
as the prospect of a speedy verdict on her 
fate was ptlaood before her. He eame im- 
mediatd,y to her aide. “Thou art not well, 
dearest,’* he said, in his own language. 
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“ Yc‘h, «jxutf3 well. Don’t make a scene, 
Cesare ! T will go into my room for a 
smelling bottle, and come back directly.” 

“ Oan I riot ring for Louise ?” 

“ No. Stay hero.” 

And Veronica, with a murmured apology 
to Sir Matthew, glided out of the room. 

“ Is anything the matter with Lady— 
with your-—with the lady ?” asked Sir 
Matthew. 

Cesare, left alone with the two English¬ 
men, felt himself called upon to make a 
great coru'crsational effort. Ho inflated , 
his chest slowly, and answered ; 

“ Shc!—went—for—some——salt.” 

“ Eh f ” exclaimed Sir Matthew, staring 
at him. 

‘‘English salt. Sale inglesc. Come si 
dice ?” 

In his despair Cesare raised his closed 
fiiSt to his nose, and gave a prolonged sniff. 

“ Aha!” said Mr. Davis, with a shrewd 
air. “ To ho sure ; smelling salts. Eh ? 
Headache ?” * 

“ Yes: eddekko.” 

*‘ Potir lady ! She has been a good deal 
cxciteif. Her position is a very trying 
one.” 

“Very well,” said Cesare, a gqpd deal to 
Sir Matthew’s howilderment. But Cesafe 
merely intended an emphatic affirmative. 

Sir Matthew would have liked to strike 
into the convm’sation himself, hut was 
withhold by an embarrassing ignorance of 
tho proper form in which to addi’ess Bar- 
letti. lie could not certainly call him 
‘‘ your highness,” and while he was dc- 
liTOrating on t he propriety of saying senior 
—which was his notion of pronouncing tho 
Italian for “sir”—Veronica returned. 

She looked a changed creature. Her 
checks w'cre flushed, aivd her eyes extra¬ 
ordinarily lustrous. 

“ Hope you’re bettor, ma’am,” said Sir 
Matthew'. 

“Thank you. I have been suffering a 
little from headache. But it is not severe. 
I must have patience. My nerves have 
been greatly shattered.” 

Her tone was so plaintive, and her face 
so beautiful, as she said this, that Sir 
Matthew began to feel a rising indignation 
against his dead cousin, wrho couloT find it 
in his heart to deceive so charming a crea¬ 
ture. 

“ I—I hop© it will come right for you,” 
ho said. “I do, upon my soul!” 

“ I only ask for justice. Sir Matthew. I 
have undergone great and unmerited suffer¬ 
ing. But on that topic my lips are scaled.” 


Sir’ Matthew thought tlii.s veiy noble, 
and looked at Mr. Davis for sympathy. 
But tho attorney xvas gazing at Veronica, 
xvith eyes in whoso expression admiiafion 
was blended with a kind of watchful 
curiosity. 

By the time tho visit was brought to a 
close the new baronet was completely con¬ 
verted into a partisan of “ his cousin’s 
widow,” as he now markedly entitled her. 

“ She’s not at all the sort of person I liad 
expected,” he said to Mr. Davis, as they 
walked away together. 

“ Is she not. Sir Matthew ?” 

“And that cousin of hers—I suppose ho 
is really a prihcc, eh ?” 

“ I sujjpose so—an Italian prince.” 

“Yes, of course. Well, it isn’t for the 
sake of the ’share of the money that w'ould 
come to me—I’ve got tho entailed estate, 
and no thanks to my Cousin John, cither ! 

He wpxild have loft it away from mo if 
he coxxld. No, it isn’t for that; but I do 
hope her marriage will turn out to be .all 
righh” 

“ It cannot bo long before we know. Sir 
Mattliow.” 

^ “Well, I do hope it wall ceme J'ight for j 
her. My Cousin JeJm behaved shamefully j 
to her. Ho did his best to spite his own j 
family into flic bargain. And 1 don’t iiiind [i 
saying that I should he glad if it turned 
out to be a case of tho biter bit. .Only,” ho 
added, after a minute’s paxlsc, during which I 
he grew almost frightened at his own in- j 
cautious tone, “ only, of course we mustn’t i 
go and be rash, and get ourselves into any j, 
trouble. A wall’s a will, you know.” | 

“Why that is just w’hat remains to be ] 
seen. Sir Matthew.” i - 


CUBAN PIRA’^’ES. i 

A TETJC NAIlBATiVE. 

My name is Aaron Smith. I first went j: 
to the West Indies, in 1880, on board the |[ 
merchant ship Hamngton. Subsequent i! 
events induced me to resign my situation j 
in that vessel, and devote myself to other ; 
pursuits. Two years in that part of the j; 
world impairing my health, I hpcamo i! 
aitxioas*to see my family again,,and, being 
then at Kingston, I entered myself as first ; 
mate on hoard the merchant brig Zephyr, 
waiting for freight to London. *• 1 

Towards the latter end of June we had j 
completed onr cargo, and taken on board ' 
onr passengers: consisting* of a Captain , 
Cowper, five or six children, and a black 
nurse. Mr. Lumsden, the master, was 
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an iguonint, obstinate man, who had 
been nearly all his life in tho cotrl trade. 
Soon after leaving Port Royal, wo encoun¬ 
tered sti’ong north-easterly winds, uccom-' 
panied by a heavy swell from the east¬ 
ward. Mr. Lnmsden consulted mo ns to 
whether ho should ply for tho windward, or 
bear up for the leeward pas.sage. Rot 
wishing to incur any responsibility, I re¬ 
plied that the wJhdward passage might 
protract the voyage, but that the Icowai-d 
would expose us to the risk of being 
trapped by pirate.s. Without much consi¬ 
deration ho decided on the latter course. 
We thei'efore steered for the Great Cau- 
rnanos, but, the vessel sailing heavily, 
and the winds being unusually light, we 
did not reach those isl.ands till the fourth 
day. Tho natives came out to W.S in canoes, 
and wo purchased a few parrots, some 
turtle, and a quantity of curious and 
rich-coloured shells. Thenge, we steered 
lor Capo Saint Antonio, tho soiAli-west 
point of tho island of Cuba, speaking by 
lJu! way a schooner fi’om New Brunswick 
that had for six days been struggling for 
tho windward passage. On the following 
morning wo piadc the Cape, w^ind light and 
weather fine; the breezes, too, freshened 
and became more favourable. At daylight 
oil the folfowing morning wm discovered 
two sail ahead, standing the same course, 
and, the day being oleai’, w^e took a good and 
ieisnrely observation of tlic sun’s altitude. 

At two o’clock, while Avalking on deck 
in conversation with Captain Cowper, I 
discovered a schooner standing out to- 
M ard.s us from the laud. She struck me as 
so suspicious, that I immediately went up 
aloft, with a telescope, to con her over moi’o 
closely. I was convinced she .was a pirate. 
I told Cowper so, and wo decided to at 
once call Mr. Lnmsden from below. We 
were at this moment abqut six leagues from 
Cape Roman, which boro south-east by east. 
Tho obstinate fool Lnmsden refused, how¬ 
ever, to alter his course, supposing that, 
“because he boro the Engli.sh flag, no one 
would molest liim. * 

In about half an hour we could see that 
the deck of tho schooner was black with 
men, and that she wa§ beginning to lower 
her boats.* This alarmed Mr, Cumsden, 
who now ordered the course to be altered 
two points; but it was too late, the 
stranger being already within gun-shot. 
In a short time we were within hail, and 
a voice in English ordered us fiercely to 
lower our stem boat and send the cap¬ 
tain on board. On our not complying, the 
• 


pirate fired • a volley of musketry. Mr. 
Lumsden was now paralysed with terfor, 
anil gave orders to lay the main yard 
aback. A boat put off from the pirate, and 
nine or ten ferocious ruffians armed with 
muskets, knives, and cutlasses, hoarded the 
Zephyr. They at once took charge of the 
brig and drove Captain Cowper, Mr. Lnms- 
don, and myself, into their boat with lilows 
from the flat part of their sfthros. In liis 
frightened haste Mr. Lumsden left tho books, 
whieli contained the aceount of all tho money 
on board, open on tho cabin tabic. 

The pirate captain ordered us on deck im¬ 
mediately on our arrival. Ho was a man of 
uncouth-and savage appearance, tallish and 
stout, with aquiline nose, high cheek hones, 
a big co.arse mouth, and very large staring 
eyes. His complexion was sallow, and his 
hair was black. In appearance he much 
resembled an Indian. His father, I after¬ 
wards heard, was a Spaniard, and his 
mother a Yucatan squaw. On learning 
from u» that the vessels aliead were French 
merohantmen, he gave orders for all hands 
to chn.so. Ho asked Mr. Lumsden, in broken 
English, what our cargo was. He was told 
that it consisted of sugars, rum, coffee, 
arrowroot, and dye woods. He then asked 
Mr. LumSden what money he had on board ? 
On being told none, ho broke into a satanio 
rage. 

“ Don’t imagine that I am fool, saro,” ho 
said. “ I know all Europe vessel have 
specie. If you give up what you have, 
you shall go on your voyage safe and free. 
If not. I’ll keep tho Zephyr, throw her 
cargo oveiboard, and if I find one doubloon, 
Demonio ! I will hum her, with every 
sacred soul on hoard.” 

Towards night, tho breeze dying away, 
tho capfuin relin({uishcd the chase, and gave 
orders to shorten sail and stand towards tho 
Zephyr. After supper, when spirits had 
been served out to our boat’s crew, tlio 
captain turned to me, and, to my infinite 
horror, told me that, as he was in a bad state 
of health, and none of liis sailors understood 
navigation, he should detain mo to help navi¬ 
gate the schooner. I pretended that I was 
married, and had throe children and aged 
arents anxiously expecting me home. But 
appealed to a monster devoid of all feel¬ 
ing, who, when. Lumsden begged not to bo 
deprived of my services, savagely replied: 

“If I do not keep him, I shall keep 
you.” . 

Lumsden, with tears in his eyes, privately 
turned to me and entreated me not to beg 
off', or he himself would be taken. Ho had 
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a large family, and they would, then become 
orptuiii-s and destitute. He promised so- 
leinnh', the moment he was freed, to go 
straight to tho Havauimh, and send a man- 
of-war in search of tho corsair. 

“ Whatever property you have,” lie 
added, “ shall be safely delivered to your 
family; and mine will for ever bless you for 
your generosity.” I foolishly replied that if 
the lot must eventually hill ujion one of us, 
I would consent to become the victim. 

After .supper (a bowl of chopped garlic 
and bread, for which there was a scramble) 
tbe pirates fired a musket, as a signal for 
the Zephyr (o hack in shore, and then one 
of our TDon was ordered to the lead> to.give 
notice tho moment he found soundings. 
Tlie captain then asked, angrily, how many 
American sailors we had on board, as be 
meant to kill them, because the Americans 
liad lately destroyed one of his vessels. To 
tbo Amcrioa-ns, he said, he should never 
give quarter; and as all nations were hos¬ 
tile io Spain, ho would attack all rations. 
Tho pirate and tho Zephyr then anchpred 
in four fathoms, and f and tho other pri¬ 
soners were left on bo.ard tho pirate. That 
night wo could not sleep, for our carpenter 
took an opportunity of telling us that the 
Zephyr really had specie on board'; and the 
dread of a cruel death weighed upon us. 

At daylight we could perceive tho pirates 
boating the Zephyr’s crew with the ilats of 
their cutlasses, and making them haul up a 
rope cable from tbo after-batohwaj', as if to 
roraovo tbo brig’s cargo. When the pjrato 
captain returned, he brandished his cutlass 
over my head, and told rao to go on board 
tbo Zephyr and bring back everything 
necessary for purposes of navigation, as 
he had resolved to keep me. When I 
made no reply, he swore, and, with a 
feracious air, waving his sword, .said, “ Mind 
and obey me, then, or I will teke off your 
skin.” On reaching tho Zephyr and enter¬ 
ing my cabin, I found my chest broken 
open and two diamond rings gone. Tbe 
pirates then made ns hoist up two seroous 
of indigo, and as much arrowroot and 
coffee as they required. They stolo all 
the children’s earrings, our foretop-gallant 
mast and yard, and all tho ship’s stores, 
live fltook, amd water; they then toid Mr. 
Luinsden and Captain Cowper that if they 
did not produce die conoealed money, they 
would bum tho. Zephyr and all aboard. 
Tbe children were sent into the schooner, 
and those two rmfortunato men (Lumsden 
and Cowper) were taken below and lashed 
to the pumps, round whiesh combustibles 


were piled. Lumsden remained obstinate 
for some time, but at length produced a 
small roll of doubloons froTO tbe round 
•house. Captain Cowper also surrendered 
nine doubloons which had been entrusted 
to liis care by a poor woman. 

’J'he combustibles I have mentioned were 
lighted, and as the flame approached these 
poor wretches, their cries were hearlrending, 
and they implored tlie pirates to turn them 
adrift to the mercy of the waves, and keep 
tlie Zephyr and all that they could find in 
her. Einding no better compromise could 
be obtained, tbo captain ordered water to 
be brought to quench tho flames. After a 
carouse, he drew lus knife, ordered me with 
him back to his'own ship, and threatened, 
with an oath, to cut my head off if 1 did 
not move instantly. I aslced to be allowed 
to send my watch to my mother by Mr. 
Lumsden. This lie granted, saying: 

“Your people liavc a very bad opinion 
of us, b'dt 1 will convince you that we are 
not so bad as wo ore represented.” 

TJi^ Zephyr was then cast loose: Mr. 
Lumsden being first told by tbo pirate 
captain that if he caught him steering for 
tho Havannah, he, would dest;;oy liiia and 
his vessel together.^ I sauk into utter 
despair as the Zephyr recoded. My brain 
began to turn. I was about to throw myself 
overboard, when the pirates isished on me, 
secured me, and placed a guard over mo; tJio 
captain swearing that, if f made’ a second 
attempt, 1 should be lashed to a gun and 
left to die of hunger. 

At daylight we stood to the sontli-west, 
and entered tho delightful liarbour . of 
llio Medias. In the afternoon, boats and 
canoes began to arrive to congratulate the 
captain on his sncces.s, and he received 
with great pomp two magistrates, a priest, 
and several ladies and gentlemen; to whom 
I was shown as atj, English captive likely 
to be useful in navigating tho vessel. 1 
was asked many questions about England, 
London, and my religion. Then dancing ^ 
was proposed. I was selected, against my 
will, as a partner for Serapbina Riego, one 
of tite magistrates’ daughters. I refused 
to dance, and the lady (she was tlie most 
beautiful Spanish girl I ever beheld) told 
me with tears in her beautiful black eyes, 
that she sincerely pitied me, and would do 
what alie could to alleviate my |uffering& 
and procure my liberty. 

Tho captain then roughly ordered me out 
to join the dancers, but Seamphina soon 
sat down, and we talked about London 
sights. Her father and the priest being 
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now busy over their wine, Serapliina 
went to the^ captain and entreated that 
I might be allowed to go on shore, nnder 
the pretext that many of the inhabi¬ 
tants had never seen an Englishman; 
but the captain was inexorable. After 
the dance and after supper, the captain 
began to make presents to the gnests. To 
the prio.st he gave my chest, of linen and 
.silks: the priest attributing the recent 
Ciiptui'G to his incessant prayers to the 
Virgin. When the visitors had left, the 
captain being drank, drew his knife; and 
ordered me down into the cabin to sleep on 
the bare floor. 

The next day was appointed for the sale 
of the plunder. Seraphina and her (hther 
came ubivard early. She shook my hand, 
and told me that her father -^ras going to 
try to got me sent on shoi’e. Them I told 
her that I loved her, but before she could 
answer, wo i^ore interrupted. T had to 
weigh out the coffee" and attend to the 
steelyards; when that was done, wo fired 
a gam, and two small schooners .came 
out from land and took it on boai'd. The 
fiaptain then ordered me, before the wear¬ 
ing apparel was put-np fi'i" sale, to brew a 
strong mixture of wiijo, rum, gin, brandy, 
and porter: this the Spaniards drank 
grt;edily and soon finislied. Asi llie gnests 
got drunk, they bid enormous sums for the 
most trifling articles. 

1 seized an opportunity of giving Sera¬ 
phina a glowing description of everything 
in England, and I told lier that if she would 
help me to escape, and would accompany 
me thither, I would devote my life to her, 
and marry her on our arrival. She was 
startled, but by-and-bye relented, and re¬ 
plied, that should she consent»to elope with 
me, a tbousand obstacles mxist first be sni’- 
mountod. TUe lower orders of Onbans were 
avaricious, and treachenons, and not to be 
trusted; and yet without one for a guide in 
those immense forests certain destruction 
.would await her and me, from wild .beasts 
or starvation. After some further doubts 
and fears, she promised, if practicable, to 
escape with me to the Havannah and thence 
to England. 

Just then a desperate fight wi^h kniwes 
took placd hetween two djmnkon seamen. 
Both fought with great skill and caution 
until one/ell xnth a severe stab in the left 
breast. I wais instantly called in as surgeon. 
It was in vain for me to protest. Mr. 
Lnmsden ha4' told thmn I had saved the 
life of a sailmaker who had fallen down the 
hold. The moment otur visitors were gone, 


the captain went below and questioned tho 
least injured man as to tho cause of tlteir 
quairel. The man at last rolnotantly owned 
■ that there had been n con.spiracy foiTOod by 
tho chief mate (then in Havannah), to 
murder tho captain and the whole crew, 
when drunk or asleep, and to take posses¬ 
sion of'the ship and plunder. The fight 
had btxgnn because he had refxised to join 
tho conspirators, and had threatened to re¬ 
veal the plot. The captain’s eyes flashed 
fire at this. Rushing on deck, he told the 
crew, who, shouting and cursing, imshed 
below, and, without a question, chopped off 
legs and arms of the stabbed man with a 
hatchet, and threw his body overboard, cut¬ 
ting to pieces all bis clothes and eveiything 
belonging to him. 

Next moji'ning a sail was discovered, and 
T was ordered aloft with my spy glass. “ If 
you deceive me,” said tho captain, ” f will 
cat off yotur head. I have already killed 
.sevcr.al of your countrymen, and take cjiro 
you (lo*not add yourself to the number.” 
r reported the vessel a merchantman. We 
gave chase, bnt she instantly stood te the 
north, suspecting ns. We ordered out tho 
sweeps, and though tho wind lulled, made 
gro.at wny. By nightfall the inerchautmau 
was hull Tlown. The captain said ho would 
can y on the chase till two in tho morning, 
and if sho were not then visible, he would 
steer east. At daybreak when I came on 
dock I found every one at a loss to know 
where wo were. The whole crew had becin 
drunk all night. There had been no light 
ill the binnacle, and no log kept, and no one 
know what sail had been set, or what tho 
ship had been doing. The captain threat¬ 
ened me with instant death, if 1 did not give 
him at once the bearing of onr harbour of 
yesterday. Fortunately I was able about 
nine o’clock to take a good lunar observa¬ 
tion, and, at noon obtaining the true latitude 
by a good observation of the sun’s altitude, 
I found to my great astonishment that we 
were about twenty leagues to the N.N. W. 
of Cape Buonavista, two hundred miles to 
the westward of where we thought we were. 
We saw land that afternoon as I predicted 
we should. I should very likely have been 
stabbed if we had not. 

As we lay in harbour next morning, wo 
saw a boat fall ofthecliief mate’s mutineers 
coming towards us. The captain, declar¬ 
ing he would kill them all, ordered thirty 
loaded muskets to bo brought on deck. 
Two hundred yards off, the men ceased 
rowing, 'and held up a white haudkorebief, 
and oh our showing another, they ad- 
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vaiiced. The moment they were within 
TATfr^o, the captain gave the word, “ Fire.” 
Five of* the rowers fell deadf and the sixth 
leaped over, and was picked up by our 
b<jafc. The captain threaterifid the bleed¬ 
ing wretch with a cruel and lingering 
death if ho did not confess the whole plot, 
and ordered him to bo exposed naked to 
tho blaze of the sun of a tropical July. 

In vain I pleaded for the poor wretch, 
who persisted in his pica of innocence. 
They hishcd him in tho stern of a boat, in 
which were five armed men and myself, 
and then rowed liim for throe hours 
through a narrow creek formed by a desert 
reef and tho island of Cuba. - “ The .mos- 
quitoos and sand flies will soon make him 
speak,” tho captain said, os we pulled off 
to the mangrove swamp, whore insects 
swarmed in millions. Tho miserable man 
was in a moment swollen and wounded from 
ho.ad to foot. His voice began to fail him. 
Then I entreated them to row to the other 
side of tho island and unloose hiu?. The 
moment they did so, and ho felt tho fresh 
sea breeze, he fainted. On our return on 
board, the pirates mocked liis cries, and the 
captain jujkcd if ho had confe.sscd ? I told 
him tho man was dying. “ Then he shall 
have some more, before ho dies,*” replied 
the monster. Six men then fired on him, 
and, finding the miserable croatnx’o still 
alive, they fastened a pig of iron to his neck 
and throw him into tho sea. An hour after¬ 
wards, tho guitars were tinkling, and tho 
songs were passing round as if nothing 
had happened. 

Next iriorning, just as I had bent a now 
gaflF topsail, wo sighted a brig, and gjxvc 
ch.ase. She heaved to, and displayed tho 
English ensign. Wo fired a gun and hoisted 
Spanish colours. The captain, fearing she 
was. a man-of-war, did not cai’o to go nearer, 
but said ho would send a boat, with mo 
a.s captain, to board her. I protesting and 
refusing, ho ordered tho crew to blindfold 
mo and take me forward. A volley of 
musketry was then fired, and the, captain 
oamo up and asked if I were not desperately 
wounded ? I saw ho had only intended to 
frighten mo so far. I was then tashod* to 
the main-mast and my eyes Avero unban- 
dnged. The oaptam then cut up a quantity 
of cartridges, and strewed the poAvdor on 
the deck all around me, giving brdors to 
the cook to light a match and send it aft. 
On my persisting in ray refusal, ho set 
fire to tho powder. Tho .explosion took 
away my senses for a moment. When I re¬ 
covered I was in the most horrible torture, 


and my clothes Avere blazing. I could not 
tear them off Avith my bound hands. I 
begged them, for God’s sake,'to despatch 
me at once; but they only laughed, and tho 
oaptein tauntingly asked me if I w'ould 
obey him now ? The excruciating agony 
forced mo to yield, I fainted before 
they could release mo. When I recovered 
I found myself stretched, in frenzy and 
delirium, on a mattress in the cabin. Too 
weak to roach a weapon, I implored the 
steward to hand me his knife that I might 
kill myself. He reported this to the cap¬ 
tain, who came down in a fury. “You 
want to kill yourself, young man, I nndor- 
stand, but I do not mean yon to die yet.” 
Ho then ordered me to bo strictly Avatched 
and my wounds to bo dressed. 1 took 
advantage of the medicine chest’s being 
brought near mo to swallow one hundred 
and thirty drops of laudanum, hoping 
never to wake again in this world. 
Tho cohk, who felt' compa'ssion for me, 
brought mo some arrowroot and Avine, and 
told qio to my surprise we were at anchor, 
tho captain being convinced that tho 
brig was a man-of-war, and that I had 
tried to decoy him near lier. The good 
ftilow then cautioned mo to appear cheer¬ 
ful and satisfied. When ho left., and sleep 
began to overpower me, I commended my 
soul to God, believing I should never wake 
again. I slept all night, and they liad great 
difliculty in rousing me next day. Tho 
captain was furious at this, and thnoatened 
me Avith a second torturing by gunpowder 
if I dared try again to kill myself. He then 
made mo get up, and attend to the sick. 

Tho next day a coasting schooner brought 
word that the Zephyr had an-ived at tho 
Havannah. c 

“ See,” cried the captain to me, “ what 
dependence can bo placed on^your country¬ 
men. They are ^s treacheixius as the 
Americans. The old rascal has broken a 
solemn promise. And he says I plundered 
liim of fifteen hundred pounds in specie, 
and I didn’t get half that. But mai'k me! 

he remains a few days longer at tho 
Havannah he shall never live to see Eng¬ 
land. I have three or four men already 
on .the watch to assassinate him. They 
were new to the trade or would 4xave done 
it before, but I will now send a sui-e man, 
and he shall have ten doubloonjs for the 
job. If Lumsden is so fortunate as to 
escape, and I over catch him again, I will 
tie him to a tree in the forest and leave 
him to starve.” ^ 

The assassin being got ready was rowed 
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on shore, and told to get a horse at once and three "were sabred. We only lost ope 
and push straight for the Havannah. He man. When wo reached th^ magistrate’s 
left ’^th loud promises of performing his House I found him out of danger, and, to 
task faithfully. my great joy, Seraphina informed me that 

That evening, as the crow were drinking, she had just engaged a guide for a hundred 
playing the guitar, singing and carousing, dollars, and that we should start in eight 
we heard the dash of oars. The pirates in- or ten days. The next time I went on 
stuntly flew to quarters, and dragged me on shore, Seraphina—her eyes beaming with 
deck to hail the boat in English. The boat love and hope—threw herself into my 
brought word that some of the chief mate’s arms; the guide was ready; the day and 
party had arrived ashore, and, vowing von- the hour could now bo fixed. I clasped 
gcance for the fate of their comrades, had her to my heart and wept with joy and 
pursued our assassin to the house of Riogo,. gratitude. Blushing, she disengaged her- 
tho magistrate, whithei’ he liad gone to pro- self, and entreated mo to repress all emo- 
ciiro a-pass for his-journey. Nino men of tions that might betray us. We then fixed 
j om’crew volunteered to pursue the traitors, on "the next evening for our flight. Tho 
i and at once sallied forth. At midnight they evening came, and 1 obtained leave to go 
i returned. They had surprised four of the on shore. To my horror I foimd my re- 
I chief mate’s gang, playing at cards^ and ception at Riego’s cold and formal. The 
! drinking nnjler a tree. They had shot two mother looked at me mth anger and dis- 
! men and taken two prisoners, two more, trust, Seraphina stood behind her pale, her 
(scouts) hadxjscapcd after killing cxic of our cheeks bathed in tears. She made mo a 
party and wounding another. Our men had signal^ to bo silent. When I passed into 
unfortunately wounded the magistrate (Sc- the sick man’s room ho broke forth: 
raphina’s fathei-), by firing their blunder- “ Well, sir, I have detected your base 
busses through the doors and windows, and nefarious plans. Your very guide in- 

They wanted mo to bo sent on shore m- formed me of all.” 

stantly, to httend to the wounded. I was I denied everything, and drew out my 
rowed on shore, and then carried on a bed lancet, treating him as if delirious. Sora- 
fastened to a horse’s back. ^Tho first per- phina burst into tears, accused the guide 
son I .saw on my arrival was Serapluna, of having insulted her in the forest, and 
who cried, “ For God’s sake take me, for said that this was his revenge for her 
they have just killed my fVither.’” having threatened liim. I found from 

1 found her father with one bullet iq bis Seraphina that the guide, having obtained 

shoulder and another in his arm. I dressed fifty dollars in advance, had basely be- 
his wounds, and those of tho pirates. When trayed her, but she hoped soon to get a 
alone, Seraphina told mo she could not fly reliable man, and bade mo still trust in 
with me w'hile her father’s life was still in her sincerity and discretion. Alas! I 
danger, but that she remained unchanged, never saw her more. The next day the 
and only waited a fitting opportunity. On as,sassin sent to destroy Mr. Lumsden re¬ 
cur way back the pirates seized another turned, his intended victim had luckily 
of the chief mate’s men who swam out sailed before tho Spanish rascal had arrived, 
to our boat.* Having tortured him, they That same day tho pirates murdered tho 
placed him blindfold dh a treo projecting French cook of tho Dutch prize, who 
over tho sea and shot him. Their other pri- had become mad, and had been hold down 
Boners they had previously fastened to trees among the ballast. He at first defended 
• and fired at; one monster lamenting that himself with a hatchet, but they stabbed 
he had lost a bet of a doubloon because him in a dozen places and threw him over- 
he had not killed his man at the first shot, board while stiU breathing. Tho next day 
The next day we captured a Dutch we captured an English brig. Being loft on 
merchantman laden with gin, butter, cheese, board the prize, I resolved that night, with 
and canv'^. On my way to shore to visit the aii^ of two prisoners, to attempt, under 
Scraphina's father, a boat, rowed by six cover of darkness, to kill the pirate pilot and 
men, came pulling towards us. It was his Spanish companion, tho only two pirates 
the chiefs mate and some of his partisans, "onboard, and to take the vessel to New 
By my advice (for I knew if my comrades Orleans ; hut our captain was too cunning | 
were killed I should share their fate), my ho sent for me at dusk, and tho prisoners 
men poured in a fire of blunderbusses, and were ordered down into the hold. Tho next 
then leaped upon the enemy with their cut- day tho captain was attacked with a dan- 
lasses. Threemntineersfellby our first fire, gerous fever, and in his great alarm pro- 
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misci mo my liberty if I cared him. I now 
revived to ruukc a great ofiFort to osenpo. 1 
confined the capfcam td ids cabin, and gave 
him an opiate in some arrowroot. That 
afternoon, which was wet and stormy, two 
fishermen came on board to barter their fish 
for .spirits, A caronse ensued, iuid they and 
the whole crew wore soon drank and asleep. 
At midnight the storm liad driven every 
one below. Not a star was to bes seen; the 
send WHS flying thick and heavy. With 
a palpitating heart I seined a bag of in- 
striirnonts, in which 1 had fmt some biscuit, 
and crept .softly up the companion ladder. 
Then 1 .stoic the stern of the vessel, 
gently dropped the bag into the fisherman’s 
canoe, and, letting myself down, ent the 
[lainter, and let the canoe drift with the 
current, in order not to rouse the wretches 
by any splash of paddle. Once out of 
bearing, 1 trimmed tho oanoo and set sail, 
steering her in tlie direction of tho Ha- 
vaiinah. In the morning I foutid jnyself 
forty miles from the floating hell that liad 
so long been my prison. The wind pro¬ 
videntially blew all day from the south¬ 
west. All that day and the following 
night 1 Avas alone in the frail canoe, and 
never sighted a vessel. At six olclock of 
tho second morning I entered the Havannah, 
and seeing an old friend pacing the dock 
of a schooner, I ran my canoe alongside. He 
was a Captain Williams, whom I had known 
some yotirs befoi’o in America. Ho wel¬ 
comed me, gave me rolreslunents, promised 
to got mo a berth os a mate, and, seeing me 
weak and exhausted, begged me to lie down 
and rest. Unluckily for me, when I woke 
from my deep sleep in the forenoon, finding 
the captain gone on shore, I followed him. 
Xu the first street one of tho pirate’s men 
met me, and ran and brought a guard, who 
arrested mo. I was instantly thrown into 
prison with four or five hfnndrod thieves 
and mnrdorers, and kept there five weeks 
bofoTp iny second examination. After some 
weeks more I was delivered up to the 
English, and sent to England, to hetrted at 
the next AdmiraiKy- Sessions. At my trial 
I was particularly charged with assisting 
in the capture of tho ships Victoria and 
Industry on tlfe'high seas. I pleaded com¬ 
pulsion and the 'horrid cruelties inflicted 
on me by that mobster the pirate captain. 
Twenty respectable ^Witnesses deposed to 
my humanity and tslmfacter, and Captain 
Hayos, my old commafii^er, and Mr. John 
Smith, his brother, an o'^oer in the Royal 
Navy, spoke up for ipe like then. I was, 
thank Ood, eventually acquitted j hut that 


mean Hound, old Lumsden, for whom I 
had suffetod so mnch, never showed even 
a common feeling of gratatade for having 
saved his own carcase ; and hut for good 
friends, I should have been gibbeted like 
a hunted-down murderer. 


TWO ORiaiNAL COLONISTS. 

At the beginning of the present contnry 
an Englishman named Buckley, who entered 
the army towards the closo of the last cen¬ 
tury, conspired with six others to attempt 
tho life of tho Duke of Kent at Gibraltar; 
he was tried, convicted,* and senti nccd to 
transportation for life. Ho arrived at Port 
Philip in or i^out 1803, forming one of a 
detachment of prisoners intended to forma 
convict csta,blisbment at that, place. Ho 
was employed a.s a stonemason (Ids foi*mer 
trade) in erectibg a building for the recep¬ 
tion of government stores. Tho settlement 
was eventually abandoned, and tho convicts 
were ikansferrod to another part of Aus¬ 
tralia. Shortly before this abandonment, 
Buckley made his escape with two other 
man, named Marmon and Pyo.* The three 
ran together for a time; but Pye left his 
companions h^efore they reached tho river at 
the northern extremity of the bay, Ixnng 
exhausted with hunger and other priva¬ 
tions. Marmon .remained with Buckley till 
they had wandered nearly ronnd tho hay, 
and then left him with the intention of 
returning to tho ostahlishment; hut noitlior 
Pye nor Marmon wasi ever afterwards hoard 
of. Buckley, thus alone, continued his wan¬ 
derings along the beach, and completed the 
cironit of the bay. Ho afterwnrd.s pro¬ 
ceeded a considerable distance westAvard, 
along the coast; hut, becoming weary of 
his lonely and precarions existence, Ho 
determined on retfii*ning. When’he Had 
retraced his stops round a portion of the 
hay, he fell in with a party of natives, 
whom he cfmtrired to conciliate, and Avith 
Whenn ho took np his abode, Buckley 
afterwards expressed a belief that the 
period which elapsed between his escapdng 
from the convict establishment, to his fall¬ 
ing in with the nataves, was ahpnt twelve 
months; but he had no very accurate record 
of the lapse of time. 

Here, then, was an Englishman entirely 
severed from all associations with civilised 
life, and thrown among savages. Hoav did 
he fareP The natives reoe^d him with 
great kindness, and he soon attached 
himself to fibo chie4 whom ho accom- 
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panied in all Ms wanderings. From the 
time of his ahaudonment by Marmon and 
Pye, until his final return to the estab¬ 
lishment (a period of thirty-two years) he 
- did not see a wbito man. For the first 
few years, his time and mind were folly 
occupied in procuring food and guarding 
against troachory from the natives; but 
ho soon acquired a practical knowledge of 
tlicir language, adopted their habits, and 
became one of their community. One of the 
chiefs gave him a wife; but discovering 
that she was betrothed to one of her own 
tribe, Buckley relinquished her. This, 

I hi>\vever, did not prevent the natives from 
j putting her to death; for it was one of 
li their usages that when a woman had 
ij been promised as a wife (which generally 
j! happened a.s soon as she wa.s horn), it was 
i considered a binding engagement, the 
I breach of which was visited witli sum- | 
I mary vengeance. Very little is now known 
uf the aborigines of Australia in their 
native or untutored .state. It is the more 
jl interesting to notice the experiodee of 
I Bnckley on this matter, during about one- 
! third of a century. 

Buckley found the natives rude and b 3 .r- 
j barous; often addicted to cannibalism; but 
ji well disposed towards the wliitc man. He 
li was uiuible to introduce among them any 
! essential improvements, feeling that bis 
j safety chiefly depended on his conformity 

I to their usages and customs. Their can- 
'! nibahsm was cliiefly .shown in time of war, 
j nl.en pri.soners wore killed, roasted, and 
[ o n. Such was the miserable and pre- 
l| car ious mode in which they procui’od their 
I' food, that they destroyed their now-bom 
jl children if born before the former child 
jj had attained the ago of three or four 

II years: dreading the burden and anxiety 
I of having to support two young children 

at oiices As iu all tude communities, 
the women were completely subservient 
I to tho men, acting merely as slaves, and 
•receiving little in return but austerity and 
i violence. Many of their regulations in 
regard to marriage were singular. A 
man might have as many wives as he could 
support; on his death a custom prevailed 
, analogous ^ to the old Mosiiic law—liia 
widows became the property of his eldest, 

, surviving brother or next of kin. They 
' had a curious custom of prohibiting a man 
from looking at the mother of the girl 
given to him in marriage 5 this was adhered 
to with the utmost strictness; the greatest 
concern being evinced if, through any acci¬ 
dent, the mo^^ were seen. Bnckley could. 


not find that they had amy clear notien of 
a- deity, or any form of worship what¬ 
ever; yet tliey entertained an idea that 
after death they would again exist, but 
in ihe form of vthU^-men. They showed the 
customaiy dexterity of such people in the 
use of tho spear, tho dart, the arrow, &o., 
and their senses of sight, hearing, and 
smell, were vexy acute. Their habitations 
were of the most rude and simple construc¬ 
tion, being made of the branches of trees 
arranged with tolerable compactness at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees; in 
shape they formed the segment of a circle, 
the size being proportionate to the number 
of p'ersons composing the family. 

These were tho people among whom this 
Englishman passed so long a period of 
his life. Buckley never travelled further 
than a hundred and fifty miles from the 
spot where he first encountered the natives, 
during tho whole term of thirty-two years; 
though he never lost tho anxious wish 
to return to civilised society. Tho circum¬ 
stances which gave him the desired oppor¬ 
tunity were these. Two natives, residing 
at the English encampment at Port Philip 
in 1835, stole an axe; having been assured 
by othe^ that tho theft would bo severely 
punished, they absconded. They accident¬ 
ally fell in with Buckley, to whom they 
communicated the fact of white men being 
iu the neighbourhood. They announced 
their intention of procuring other natives 
to go back with them and spear the white 
meu. Bnckley instantly formed a two-lbld 
plan ; to save the white men, and to return 
to civilised life. He succeeded in induc¬ 
ing tho runaways to guide him to the 
encampment whence thfjy had escaped. 
They did so. The Englishmen at tho camp 
were amazed to see the two runaways ac¬ 
companied by a man who seemed half ' 
Englishman, Imlf ‘ savage ; he was of lofty 
stature (six feet two inches), was enve¬ 
loped in a kangaroo skin rug, was armed 
with spear, shield, and club, and wore hair , 
and beard of more than thirty years’ growth- 
Ho seated himself among the natives of the 
encampment, apparently taking no notice of 
the white men. They, however, quickly de¬ 
tected ,his European features. Ho could 
not in the least express himself in Engliiih; 
but, after the lapse of ten or twelve days, 
ihe remembrance of old familiar words 
and phrases came back to him sufhcaimtly 
for the pni*pos 6 a *of conversation. The 
native family with whom Buckley had 
so long resided, and who had become 
greatly attached to him, bitterly lamented 
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his •leaving them. He remained at the 
Bettlement, and expressed a wish to be eth- 
ploycd as a medium of communication 
between the English and the natives. When 
his case was made known to the represen¬ 
tatives of the government, ns well as the 
service which he had rendered to the en¬ 
campment, a pardon was forwarded to him. 
It was a time of strong emotion for the poor 
fellow; and nothing could exceed the joy 
he evinced at feeling himself a free man, re¬ 
ceived again within the pale of civilised so¬ 
ciety. What became of Buckley afterwards, 
was probably not considered of sufficient 
importance to be placed upon record. 

Lot us now notice another original colonist, 
who certainly did not become semi-savage, 
but lived to be a well-to-do old gentleman 
in the colony whose birth he witnessed. 

John Paseoo Fawkner, bom in London 
in 1792, went to Australia at the early ago 
of eleven. A few women and children 
were allowed to accompany the troqps who 
guarded the convicts sent out in 1803, to 
Ibund a new penal settlement on the shores 
of the recently discovered Port Philip; 
and tho boy Fawkner went out with his 
mother. Buckley was possibly one of the 
very convicts wliO went out in tho same 
ship (the Calcutta, fifty-six guns) with this 
youngstei*. Captaui Collins, who was to 
govern the new settlement, pitched his 
tents on a strip of sandy beach in tho bay; 
but fresh water was so scarce, and the 
country around seemed so barren, that he 
abandoned the place after a few months : 
government officers, soldiers, and convicts, 
all taking their departure to Van Diemen’s 
Land (now called Tasmania), where they 
formed tho settlement which has since 
expanded into Hobart Town, or Hobarton, 
tho capital of a distinct colony. Yonug 
Fawkner got employment as a shepherd, 
and three years afterwards joined his 
father in farming. An energetic and rest¬ 
less character was developed in him, which 
lasted throughout life; but be committed 
oi^ mistake which happily ho did not 
repeat. At the age of l^outy-two he 
mixed himself up in a plot for the escape 
of aonvict prisoners; and he found it 
, necessary to beat a hasty retreat to 
Sydney, where he remained three or four 
years, as a sawyer. The year 1818 found 
him married, and settled at the new town 
of Launccsten in Van Diemen’s Land. 
Besides being a trader, *he acted as agent 
or pleader in some of the subordinate law 
and criminal courts, at a time when regular 
barristers and attorneys were rather scarce. 


He turned publican in 1826. Three years 
afterwords, he started the first newspaper 
publi.shed in the town: a weekly jourmil 
called the Launceston Adverti.ser. Gro- 
vernor Arthur was at that time always at 
open war with the free colonists, whom he 
regarded as being almost as bad as tho con¬ 
victs. Fawkner threw himself heart and 
soul into tho struggle against him; and 
tho new.spaper continued to be influential 
and wcll-conducted for many years. 

Pascoe Fawkner entered upon a new 
scene in 1835. Port Philip began to be 
talked about in a more favourable tone 
than thirty-two years previously. He re¬ 
solved to try his fortune in that now region. 
Having sold all his acquired property, ho 
bought the sphooncr Enterprise, and stored 
her with live stock,fanning implements, and 
seeds,' common coarse food and clothing, 
blankets, tomahawks, knives, and handker¬ 
chiefs st.itable’to tho aborigraes. A very 
largo and varied assortment of frnit-troe.s 
wore also shipped, together Avith tho 
materials for a house. lie had five 

? iart.nei*s, respectively named Hay, ISlars, 
Jvans, Jackson, and Lancoy. Two months 
befoi'c Mr. Batman had landed near the 
spot now occupied by the hnsy town of 
Geelong, advanced to tho iwer Verra, 
had got the aborigines to sign some deeds 
making over an enormous tract of country, 
and had built, some rough huts as tho 
commencement of a settlement. 

On the 10th of October, 18^5, Mr. 
Fawkner set foot on tho mainland of 
Australia. It ivas the anniversary of the 
day Avhen he had landed there in 1803. 

Ho and his party first explored the eastcim 
shore of Port Philip bay; but deeming 
it ineligible, they pushed on to the river 
Yarra, where they landed their goods, 
pitched their tents, and ploughed and 
sowed small plots of land. But the Bat¬ 
man party did not relish this; they Avanied 
off the Fawkner party. Tho latter were 
found to have selected the most favourable ' 
sipot; and the two parties came almost to 
open war, in the very spot where the great 
city of Melbourne now stands. The Bat- 
mquitos were too strong for the Fawk- ■ 
norites, fn virtue of gpA'Crnment support 
they received; and Mr. Fawkner, fnistratcd 
in various ways, nevertheless made a living 
by keeping a store, lending out borses to 
exploriug parties, and practising as a bush- 
laAvyer, When land became sufficiently 
valuablo to be offered for salt), he d)ecam 0 
a buyer. One of his plots was at the comer 
of the present Flinders and. King-streets, 
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and another at the corner of Colline and 
Market* stredta—^now among the bnsiest 
spots in Melbourne. He built a brick hotel 
("the first brick house in the settlement), in 
the last-named locality, and supplied his 
guests with a good library as well as a 
good stock of English newspapers, then a 
rare luxury in the infant colony. He next 
set up a little newspaper. It was no easy 
matter to print it; but ho bought a small 
parct;l of refuse type at Launceston, and en¬ 
gaged a youth who had had a few months’ 
practice as a compositor. In 1839, he 
replaced the Advertiser (the venturesome 
little paper was so called) by the more 
majestic Port Philip Patriot;' 

Por thirty years longer did this remark¬ 
able and energetic man help to advance, 
not only his own interests, but those of 
the city of Melbourne, and the colony 
of Victoria (which the Port Philip district 
was empowerfd to become.) Ho^bought 
eight hundi-ed acres at a spot which 
he jiamed Pascoe Vale; then he con¬ 
verted the Patriot into a daily piper; 
then he established a large sheep station; 
then he grow grapes and became n ivinc- 
maker; then he established a land-society, 
which has proved a groat success; then he 
bravely part in the moveunent w'hich 
prevented the continuance of tAinsportatiou 
to the Australian colonies; then ho became 
a member of tho legislative council; then 
he was iustrmnental in 'dcvoloping the 
gold industiy. Since that time, in tho upper 
chamber (the House of Lords of the colony), 
“ tho absence of the president himself would 
not have seemed more strange than that of 
the velvet skull-cap .and tho old-fashioned 
blue cloak in which Mr. Pawkner w-as wont 
to sit.” • 

It was natural and fitting that the colo¬ 
nists regarded, as a public ceremonial the 
funeral of Pascoe Pawkner on the 8th of 
Scptembi.r last. 

’ PARAPHKASE8 FROM “GALLUS.” 

Tub vearses paraphrased below, though goncrally *0 
bo found in ouUections of tho “ Poems atlributed to 
Gallua,” are also printed among the fragments of the 
Sat.yrion. Tho first of these little poems must undoubt¬ 
edly have suggested Ben. Jenson’s song in tho Silent 
Woman, beginning: ^ ^ • 

“ Still be neat, still to he dresi. 

As you were going to a feast" ^ 0 ., 

Ben Jonsot^’s own paraphrases prove that ho read 
Petionius. 

SEMPBB MUWDITIAS, 8EMPEB, BASSItESSA., PBCOBJSS. 

I)rc88. at all hours arrange.! with studious care 
O Hassilessa, and adornment nice, 

Xocks, at all hours, of never-wandering hair 
Sleek’d by solicitous comb to carls precise. 


Delight not.me: but unconstrain’d attire. 

And she whose beauty doth itself neglect. , 
■ Free are her floating locks: nor need she have 
Colours or odours, who, herself, is deckt 
In natural lOTeliness—a living flower! 

Ever to feign, in order to be loved, 

Is never to confide in love. The power 
Of beauty, best in simplest garb is proved. 

EPITAPH OH UTOH18IA. 

Here doth Dyonisia lie. 

She, whose little wanton foot 
Tripping (ah ! too carelessly!) 

Toueht this tomb, and fell into’t. 

Trip no more shall she, nor falL 
And her trippings were so few ! 

Summers only eight in all 

Had the sweet child wander'd through. 

But, already, life’s few suns 
. Love’s strong seed bad npgn’d worm. 

All her ways were winning ones: 

All her cunning was to charm. 

And the fancy, in tho flower, 

While tho flesh was in the bud 
Childhood’s da%vuiug sex did dower 
W’ith warm gusts of womanhood. 

O what joys by hope begun, 

O what kisses kist by thought. 

What love-deeds by fancy done, 

^ jDcath to decdless dust hath wrought 

Had the Fates been kind as thou, 

Who, till now, was never cold, 

Oneo love’s aptost scholar, now 
Thou hadst been his teacher bold: 

But, if buried seeds upthrow 

Fruits and flowers; if flower and fruit 

By llioir nature fitly show 

What tlie seeds are, whence they shoot, 

Dyonisia, o’er this tomb, 

W here thy buried beauties be. 

From their dust shall spring and bloom 
l.oveB and granes-like to thee. 


NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD SUBJECT. 

Four hundred and twenty years ago, 
there suddenly appeared on the stage of 
public events in England, a remarkable 
man, with a great name, a great cause, 
a great purpose, and a great following. 
His real name was said to bo John Cade. 
His assumed name was John Mortimer. 
He claimed to be a scion of the royal House 
of Plantagenet, and first cousin to Richard, 
Duke of York—he of the White Rose— 
whose quarrel with the Red Rose kept 
England in a turmoil of civil war for more 
than a quarter of a century. This personage, 
a great reformer in his day, popularly known 
as the Captain of Kent, and “John Amcnd- 
All,” Has received but sorry treatment at 
the hands of history, while at tlio ha,nds 
bf poetry, as represented by Shakespeare, 
or whoever was the real author of the 
three historical plays of Henry tho Sixth, of 
which Shakespeare was the reviser and 
adapter, he lias received very great in¬ 
justice. Had he been left to history alone, 
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no more harm would have laeen done to discontent in England at this time was re- 
. birf memory than such as is usually in- markably bitter. It was partly occasioned by 
dieted upon those who ajre guilty of the the inglorious issues of the war in Prance, 
political crime ctf unsuccess; but poetry, ^ and the cession of the Duchies of Anjou 
unluckily for “ the Captain's” fame, has and Maine, emee appanages of the crown 
warped history aside, and presented ns of England; j»rtly by the misgovern- 
with a caricature instead of a true picture, meat of the king at homo—the conse- 
Let us endeavour by the light of dis- - quence of his owti weakness of character— 
coveries receutiy made, to show Cade as his subjection to his' stronger, minded and 
ho was, and not as Shakespeare has de- imperious queen, and the sway that ho 
picted him. allowed unworthy favourites to exorcise 

The earnest political reformers, or rebels over him; partly by the pretensions of the 
as it was the fiishion to call them, who House of York to the throne; and partly if 
arose in the early days of English history not chiefly by the constant illegal and ex- 
to do battle against oppression, never re-- tortionate demands wbicli were made upon 
ceived fair treatment at the hands of his- that very sore-plixce in the estimation of all 
torians. Having no printing - press, by true Englishmen, then as now, the pocket 
means of which to detail and discuss their of the people. The Duke of Suffolk, the 
grievances, and no means of organising queen’s faveurite, who had long exorcised 
public opinion to operate upon the minds a malign influence, had been banished 
of men in power, there were no means and slain, to the great displeasure of 
open to them for the remedy of intolerable the king, and of Queen Margaret; and 
abuses but the rough and unsatisfactory Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the pro- 
arbitrament of phyi^cal force. If tkoy /juc- tector of England during the king’s long 
ceeded, which they did sometimes, it was minority, had been treacherously murdered, 
well. If they faded, and were so unhappy to Henry’s exceeding shame and sorrow, 
as not to die on tbe battle-field, they suffered The sturdy Commons of Kent were louder 
the rebel’s doom, and left their name and in their dissatisfaction than the Commons 
fame to posterity, which did not always cai-o ifl other parts of England; though the dis- 
to remember them. * content elsewhere was by no moans of a 

Among the most notable of those English gentle cha;*aoter. The anger of the- Kent- 
“ rebels” who would bo called reformers if ish men was particularly excited by a report, 
they lived in our day, was Jolm Cade. In that the whole county ■was to be laid waste, 
the Second part of the play of King Henry and turned into a deer foi'cst,' in punish- 
tho Sixth, he is represented as an illiterate mont for the murder of the Duke of •Suffolk, 
and brutal ruffian, sprung from the very with which the men of Kent had nothing, 
dregs of the populace, with the manners of to do. The Duke of York with an eye to 
an American “ rowdy,” or of that equally his own interest, took advantage of the 
detestable product of our own modei'ncivili- growing ill-will of the Commons, and 
sation, the Enghsh “ rough.” Shakespeare fostered and fomented it by every means 
invariably speaks of him under the familiar in his power. Ho found an instrument 
and contemptuous epithet of “ Jack,” and ready to bis hands in John Cade, a gentle- 
though he adheres with more or less exao- man of Ashford, in Kent, supposed by some 
titude to the truth of history as regards to be a near relative of his own, and a true 
the leading facts of his career, he wholly scion of the House of Mortimer. However 
misrepresents his character and objects; that may be, Cade had served under the 
and is about as unfair as a dramatist of duke in the Irish expedition of 1449, with, 
our day would be, if be introduced George gjreat renown and Inavery. “ About this 
Washington to the stage in the character umo,” says honest John Stow in his 
of a down, or of a Sheffield trades unionist. Annales of England, “ began a new rebel- . 

In year 1450, when Cade made his lion in Ireland, but Bichard Duke of York 
appearance as a reformer of abuses, veiy being sent thither to appease the same so 
great discontent prevailed among the Com- assuaged the forie of the wild eftid savage 
mons. This, however, was by no means an people there, that he won such favour 
abnormal state of affairs. At no time after among them, as could never be ^parated 
the Conquest tinjil the ago of James the from him and his lineage.” Cade’s gallant 
Second, were the Commons particulajrly bohavioar tax the battle field, and Ixis 
well affected to the Korman kings or striking personal resemblance to the Mor- 
satisfied with the state of England, and - timers, mai'ked him out to ambitious 
many vigorous but uuauecessful leaders of Duke of York, as a person who might be 
revolt had from time to time appeared. The safely trusted with his cause among the j 
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Kontiah Commons; and Cad©, assuming 
the nmne of J^iortimer, lent himself heartily 
to the project. The fires of discontent 
! smouldered all over England, and in Kent 
needed but a strong breath, to blow them 
into a blaze. Such a breath was found in 
the person and the pretensions of Cade, 
j On Whit-Sunday, the 24th of May, all 
j measures for an outbreak having been pre- 
i vioiisly taken by tbe adherents of the 
I Duke of York and the personal friends of 
: Cade, the Commons of Kent in large num- 
I bers flocked to Ashford, where Cade re- 
j sided, well armed, and ready to serve 
under hii? banner. Day by day their num- 
! hers increased, and by tho/Sivturday. fol- 
1 low'ing he found himself at the head of a 
j host so numerous as to encourage him in 
j inarching upon London. On Jhiiylay, the 
I 31st of May, he encamped upon Black- 
! heath, his aimy amounting, in the compu- 
I tation of the jimo, which was, probably, 

! much exaggerated, to one hundred thou- 
I sand men. He took the title of Captain of 
Kent, and aspired to talk with the king, as 
potentate with potentate. 

The city of London sympatliiscd with 
i his cause. The rising spread from Kent 
j to Essex, Sussex, and.Surrey; and in il 
I short time. Cade had force at his command 
j sufficient, if judiciously liandlcd, to rcvoln- 
i tionise the kingdom, and scat the Duke of 
I i Y ork upon the throne. His tir.st proceed- 
jj ings were eminently cautious, prudent, and 
j statesmanlike. His gre.at error was tliat 
ho did not boldly march into London when 
the time was ripe and the Londoners fa¬ 
vourable, but established his liead-quarters 
in Southwark. His misfortunes wore that 
I he was unable to control his followers, 
and prevent them from pillaging the mer¬ 
chants ; and tliat he was not supported iu 
proper time by the Duke of York. For a 
month he lay encamped «n Biackheath, to 
the great consternation of the king and his 
court, and levied contributions on the 
country round, granting free passes to all 
who were well affected to his cause, prO'^ 
mising future payment for all goods and 
provisions supplied for the use of his army, 
forbidding piltege and robbery under the 
penalty lof death, whiph he more t^an once 
inflict^ u^n a disobodiant follower, and 
acting in 'all respects as if he were a 
legally-appointed general, waging a legiti¬ 
mate war. Towards the king’s person hO 
expressed the utmost devotion, and de¬ 
clared that hiq Sole purpose in tidying arms 
was the removal of evil counsellors &om 
the royal presence; and the peaceable re¬ 
dress of the grievances of the people. His 


Complaint of the Commons of Kent and 
Caipse of the great Assembly on Blaclc- 
heatb, as textually set forth in Stow’s 
•Annals, are ranged under seventeen dis¬ 
tinct heads. This document asserted that 
the Conamons of Kent were not guilty 6f 
tbe murder of the Duke of Sufiblk, and 
protested against the threat of converting 
the county into a “ wilde foresto,” in 
punishment thereof. It furthermore alleged 
that the king wasted the revenues of the 
cijown upon his fiivourites, and laid taxes 
upon the people to supply the deficiency 
thus created; that the lords of the blood 
royal (i.e. of tbe house of York) wore put 
out of the royal presence, and mean per¬ 
sons of lower nature exalted and made of 
his privy council; that the people of the 
realm were not paid for the stuff' and pur¬ 
veyance taken for the use of the king’s 
household; and that the king’s retainers 
and favourites made a practice of accusing 
innocent persons of treason and othercrimes, 
in ordef to gain possqgsion of their con¬ 
fiscated estates. One chief cause of tho 
disaffection was tho harsh and unjust col¬ 
lection of a tax called tho “ fifteen penny,” 
amounting to the fifteenth of every person’s 
annual income. Another was the illegal 
interference of the court in the free election 
of knights of tho shiro; and another the 
gi'oss venality and corruption of tho offi¬ 
cials in every department of the state. 
This “ Complaint,” whether drawn up by 
Cade himself or inspired by him, was 
highly creditable to his ability. It was 
accompanied 1^ another paper, entitled Tho 
Requests of the Captain qf the Great 
Assembly in Kent. This document con¬ 
sisted of five terse and significant para¬ 
graphs. The first set forth the Captain’s 
loy^ty to his sovereign lord the king, and 
all his tnio lords, spiritual and temporal, 
and his design that ho should reign like a 
“king royal” and a true christimi king 
anointed; the second expressed the cap¬ 
tain’s desire that tbe king should avoid ^ 
the fake progenie and affinity of the Duke 
of Suffolk, and take to his person the true 
lords of the realm, notably the high and 
mighty prinoe the Duke of York; tho 
third, his desire that immediate punisb- 
mhnt i^onld be inflicted upon the mur- 
•derers of the excellent Duke of Glouoetfter 
(Duke Humphrey); fourth, an accusation . 
of treaaon against, and demand of pnnish- 
memt on all who were concerned in the 
lose or alienation of Anjou and hikinc, and 
the other possessions of the English crown 
in France. The fifth—a comprehensive 
article—denounced the extortion daily used 
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among the common people: and complained 
of “ that greene vjoxe, whicli is freely used to 
the perpotual destruction of the king’s trw 
Commons of Kent.” It is this mention # 
greene waxe, with, which exchequer writs, 
so loudly complained of by Cade, appear 
to have been scaled, that excited the mirth 
of the dramatist, when he makes Cade 
say, “ Is not this a lamentable thing, that 
of the skin of on innocent lamb should be 
made parchment, and that parchment scrib¬ 
bled o’er should undo a man ? Some say 
the beo stings, but I say it is the bees’ wax, 
for I did but seal onoo to a thing, and f 
whs never more my own man since.” 

Tin's paragraph further complained of 
several kinds- of extortion to which the 
Commons were subjected, and specially 
named “four extortioners and false trai¬ 
tors,” who were to be punished as an ex¬ 
ample to similar evil-doers, one of whom 
named Crowmer, Sheriff of Kent, after¬ 
wards fell into Cade’s hands, and was de¬ 
capitated without abrift. 

King Henry, urged oii by Queen Margaret 
and by the people in her interest, whose 
heads would have been in very considerable 
danger had Cade been triumphant, resolved, 
after misgivings, which, to a man of his easy, 
aniiablo nature, were probably both sore and 
long-protracted, to teko the field against 
Cade. Ho could muster, however, no more 
than fifteen thousand men against Cade’s 
one hundred thousand. Cade, who did not 
wish to fight the king, for whose ” sacred,” 
person he expressed much devotion, retired 
unexpectedly from Blackhcath to Seven- 
oaks. Homy did not follow; hut dis¬ 
patched a force under Sir Humphrey Staf¬ 
ford, to do battle with the formidable rebel. 
Sir Humphrey and his brother were killed, 
and their force routed with, great loss. 
Cade, highly elated, returned to Black- 
beath ; and the poor king, losing courage, 
retreated to the very heart of England—to 
Kenilworth Castle—leaving to others the 
task, either of fighting or parlertng with 
the redoubtable leader of the Commons. 
The king, as Hall’s Chronicle reports, was 
not quite certain of the fidelity of his own 
troops. “ The king’s army,” says the 
historian, “ being at Blackbeatb, and hear¬ 
ing of his discomfiture (that of Sif Hum¬ 
phrey Staffo^), began to gmdge and- 
murmur among themselves; some wishing 
the Duke of Tork’ at home to aid his 
cousin (the Captain of Kent); some de¬ 
siring the overthrow of the king and his 
counsel, others openly crying out on the 
queen and her accomplices.” The oircum- 
stances were evidently serious, and Cade 


was well nigh master of the situatidn. To 
allay the popular excitement,, the king was 
advised to commit several of the persons 
against whom the tide of indignation ran 
strongest to the Tower; notably, the !^rd 
Say, and his son-in-law, Crowmer, the She¬ 
riff' of Kent; both of whom were held in 
particular disesteem by the Commons of 
Kent. This concession, however, was not 
sufficient to satisfy cither Cade or the Com¬ 
mons, and Cade marched back from the 
scene of his little victory at Sovenoaks, to 
his old quarters at BlaOkheath, to confer 
with his friends in the city of London. 
On tlio part of the king, or rather of tho 
queen, two powerful nobles were deputed 
to wait upon him in his camp, and ascer¬ 
tain on wlvat cotulitions he would lay down 
hi.s armsj ahd disband his followers. Cade 
was equal to tho encounter of argument, 
and though described by Shakespeare as a 
coarse, and illiterate bully,, he was found 
to be a person of a very different stamp by 
the Ardhbishop of Canterbury and Hum¬ 
phrey, Duke of Buckingham, the two great 
peers who sought ft conference with him. 
Hall describes Cade as “ a young man of a 
goodly steture-and a pregnant wit.” Tho 
fords “ found him,” ho adds, “ sober in 
communication, wise in disputing, airogant 
in heart, stiff in opinion, and by nO means 
possible to be persuaded to dissolve bis 
army, except the king in person would come 
to him, and cohsent to all things which ho 
would require.” 

Cade was now at tho very zenith of his 
fortunes, and had the Duke of York, then 
absent in Ireland, hastened over to his 
support, it is likely that the White Rose 
would have taken the place of tho Red, 
and that Henry the Sixth would have had 
to moralise sooner than he did, upon the 
miseries that encompassed anointed kings. 
But the Duke of»*York did not make his 
appearance, and Cade was left to himself to 
fight the battle of the Commons, rather thati 
the battle of a claimant to the crown. But 
flB it happens in all times, there are men 
whose heads are turned with the full flow 
and tide of prosperity, and Cade was of tho 
number. He struggled bravely against ad- 
votsity, but good fortune was too much for 
him. He made a triumphal entry from 
Southwark into the city over the bridge, 
which was then tho sole means of ingress 
for an army, and passing London Stone in 
Watling-strcet, struck it with bis sword in 
the pride of his heart, as if to take posses¬ 
sion, exclaiming, “ Now .is Mortimer Lord ' 
of this City !” And he was lord of itt and 1 
could he have held his followers in order, ' 
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might have made himself dictator, of the Sheiiff of -Kent, might have forgiven 
: kingdom. Bub he could not control the murder, but could not forgive pillage, \ind 
passions of Kentish men who thirsted for it was resolved by the . Lord Mayor and 
the blood of Lord Say, the high trcasuror^#‘aldcnnen, counsollod by the “ manly and 
and of his son-in-law Crowmer, the sheriff, warly” soldier at the Tower, that when 
The kiixg, on taking his departure, had not Cade next left the city for Southwark, his 
loft the city entirely at the mercy of the departure should, if possible, bo final, and 
insurgents; but had left a valiant com- that his ro-cntiy over tlio bridge should be 
mander, one Mattbcw Gough, whom Stow opposed by the whole available force both 
quaintly calls “a manly and warly man,” of the Tower and of the city. Had Cade, 
in command of the Tower when he and his in the first flush of yictory, established 
court eflected their ignonjiiiious retreat to himself in the heart of London, as he 
Kenilworth, with strict orders to watch' might easily have done, this difiiculty 
the movements of the citizens, and prevent would have been avoided. Matthew Gough 
them from lending eflectivo assistaace to seems to have been well aware of tlie 
Cade. AU but the very wealtliicst of the strategic mistake the Kentish' leader had 
iiiliabitants were on the *side of the re- thus committed, and undertook to defend 
beljion, and even some of these wavered the bridge the next time that Cade and 
in their allegiance to their weak sovereign his followers attempted to cross it» He 
and his corrupt surrounding.^. On the 3rd had not to wait long for his oppoi’tUnity. 
of July, Cade for the secotid time entered ' At nine o’clock in the evening of Sunday 
the city from Southwark, amid the accla- the 5th of July, having in the morning 
* matlons of tlio people, and proceeding to caused one of his followers to be beheaded 
the Guildhall, where the Lord Mayor sat for pittage, with a viqw no doubt of con¬ 
fer the administration of justice, ordered, ciliating the wealthy Londoners, and prov- 
rather than requested, that fmictionary, to ing to them that he individually had no 
send for Lord Say to the Tower, and have part in the pillage of rich aldermen. Cade, 
j liim avraignqd forthwith for malfeasences in at the head of his coinpany, attempted to 
I his office, and for oppr.ession of the pcopfe. enter the city. Stow thus tells what ensued; 

' Ijord Say took objection to the Lord “ On the fifth of July, the Captaino being 
Mayor’s jurisdiction, and demanded to be in Southwarko caused a man to bo be- 
trieil by his ‘peers; but Cade’s followers, headed there, and that day entred not tho 
whether with or wibliout the order or con- Citie. When night was teome, the Mayor 
currenco of tho Captain ‘does not very and the Citizens with Mathew Gough, kept 
cle.'irly appear, laid violent hands on the the passage of tho bridge against the 
unhappy nobleman, led him out to tho Kentishmen which made great force to re- 
oonduit in Choapsido, struck off his head enter tho Citie. Then the Captaine seeing 
and placed it upon a pole, and afterwards this bickering, went to harness, and as- 
drow his naked body through the streets sembled his people, and set so fiercely upon 
fx’om Cheapside to Cade’s head-quarters in the Citizens, he drave them back from the 
Southwark. A simiLur fate •befell Crow- stonpea in Sonthwarke, or bridge foote, 
mcr, the unpopular Sheriff of Kent, and unto tho drawbridge in defending whereof 
the ferocious ^multitude, beainng his head many a man was drowned and slaine. 
upon a polo, presented# its dead lips to Among tho which was John Sutton, Aldor- 
the dead lips of Lord Say, as if tho two man, Mathew Gough, a squire of Wales, 
were kissing, to the great delight of and Roger Hoisand, Citizen. This skirmish 
.the rabble, and to the disgust of the re- contiuued all night till nine of tho clock© 
Rpectablo citizens. That evening Cadj on the morrow, so that sometimo the 
(fined with Philip Malpas, an alderman Citizens had the better, and sometimes tho 
and wealthy draper, well affected to his other, but ever they kept them on the 
imxiso; but unluckily some of his unruly bridge so that the Citizens never passed 
followers, setting at nought Cade's ecMct much tbe bnlwarke at the bridge foote, 
against pillage, despoiled the rich mer- nor tho Kentishmen no farther than the 
chant’s house, and carried off his plato and drawbridge. Thus continuing the cruel 
other valpables. This and a similar rob- fight, to tho destruction of much people on 
bciy committed on the following day at both sides, lastly, after the Kentishmen 
the house of another wealthy citizen, named wepe put to the worst, a truoo was agreed 
Gherstis, proved to be the turning points of upon for certaino houres.” 

Cade’s fortunes. The leading citizens, The disaffection of the citizens of Lon- 
though alarmed at the turbulence of tho don, and its hourly, if not momentary in¬ 
mob in the murder of Lord Say and the crease, becoming known to the Archbishop 
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of Canterbury, who was at the same mafcions for the arrest of ofiendera, whether 
tiroo also Lord Hijfh Ohancellof of Eng- in civil or criminal cases, are proverbially 
land, fbat eminent functionary, having fiill unfavourable in their descriptions of the 
ers from tlie king, took advantage ofijfepersonai appeaa’anco and antecedents of 


power 

the opportunity to proclaim a pardon to 
Cade and all his followers, if they would 
lay down thoir arms and disperse. The 
offer acted magically upon Cade’s force, 
disheartened alike by the defection of the 
Londoners, the non-arrival of the .Duke of 
York, and their own repulse on London 
Bridge, and they began to desert. Cade, 
however, was not wholly disheartened, but 
consented to meet the Lord Chancellor at 
the Church of St. Margaa-ot’s, Southwark, 
and discuss tbo matter amicably. . The 
Lord CJJiaucellorinsisted upon absolute and 
u|iquaiilied submission : Cade, on his part, 
ni8i.stpd that all the seventeen articles of 
iho compbiint of the Commons as set forth 
by him, should bo accoptod and acted upon 
by the king. The Lord Chancellor having 
fought out thonnatter as long as he could, 
ami finding Cade not to bo won ovciiby flat¬ 
tering speeches and fine promises, agreed to 
the terms imposed. The fact was notified 
to Cade’s anny, who, forthwith, imagining 
the ends of tho insurrection to have been 
achieved, began in largo numbers to take 
their departure to their homes. Cude, how¬ 
ever, mistrusted the Cliancellor’s powers, 
and prevailed upon a certain portion of his 
followers to remain under arnus, until the 
king and parliament, assembled atWestmin- 


tho persons whom it is sought to capture. 
In Cade’s case there was no exception to 
this ancient, and it .may bo added, this 
modern, rule. He was described as an 
Irishman, which he was not; as one who 
had in Suri'cy, while in the service of Sir 
Thomas Divcres, feloniously slain a woman 
with child, and ^f having fled to Prance to 
e.scapo tho consequences of this act, and 
wliile there of taking up arms on “ tlie 
French part” against uie English. The pro- 
clama.tion produced speedy effect. Tho once 
popular idol wds deserted on every hand : 
none were st> poor as to do him reverence, 
none so cliai'itable as to give him a crust of 
bread, or a glass of water in bis need; 
and, like ilasaniello and Rienzi, lie found 
that the same voices which could cheer and 
shout hi the days of his prosperity, could 
cur.se him as lustily in the hour of Jhis cala¬ 
mity,^ Tho proclamation was issued on the 
10th of July, and on the 15th he was disco¬ 
vered in the garden of one Alexander Iden 
or Eden, in Heatlifield, in Sussex, and slain 
after a desperate defeiice. His head was taken 
to London, affixed upon tho bridge, and his 
quarters distributed among the various 
towns and districts, where tfie disaffection, 
of which he was the leadoi*, was supposed to 
be the most w:ide]y spread. One quartci* 


ster for the purpose, should solemnly ratify was sent to Blackhoath; a second to Nor- 


the agreement, ButCmlo was not sufficiently- 
supported. Tho defection, iho lukewarm¬ 
ness, or the open hostility of tho Londoners, 

S erhaps a combination of all these, had so 
isheartening an effect upon the “ Com¬ 
mons,” that Cade’s ouoo mighty hosts molted 
almost entirely away, and he found himself 
within less than two days at the head of a 
poor remnant, ntujibering less than a thou¬ 
sand men. Not wholly beaten, ha-ving 
still a hope left of the Kentish people, Cade 
made his way to Roclicster, with fbe inten¬ 
tion of making a new appeal to the op¬ 
pressed Commons. But it was ‘^‘too late.” 
His followers hod not their loader’s courage 
or honesty of purpo.se, and fell to fighting 
about tiie miserable military .clmst they 
had carried'away with them. In five days 
Code was wholly deserted, and fled for his 
life. A proclamation was forthwith issued, 
ofibrmg a' reward of a thousand marks, 
for his head, dead or alive, on the ground 
that ho had scorned the Iring’fi pardon, and 
persisted in waging war against the royal 
authority after terms of surrender and 
compromise had been agreed upon. Procla- 


wicli, where tbo bisliop (Walter Ilurpo) 
was supposed to favour tho cause of the 
Duke of York; a third to Salisbury; and 
the fourth to Gloucester, where the Abbot 
of St. Peter’s had influence , over the 
people, and vjas known, or suspected, to bo 
a Yorkist. 

Thus lived and died John Cade, the 
victim of the violence vfhich lie pro¬ 
voked ; but in bis career ho more wortliy 
of blame than many more illustrious per¬ 
sonages who shared his opinions, and 
brought them to moro Bij.ccessfnl issue.' 
The Duke of York, as readers of English 
history will rcmemljer, though he did not 
aid bis faithful C^de, oa he ought to have 
dope, at the right moment, lived for years 
afterwai5ls to keep England in a state of 
agitation and civil war by bis pretensions. 
He did. not himself mount the unea^ throne 
to which he aspired, but left his ptetensions 
to his son Edward, who made tUehl good 
by his etro^ right arm, and wore the regal 
crown, which, lu those dayls. Was but too 
often a crown, of agony bojffi to those who 
inherited and to those who <K>nq^aered it. 
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The last mention of Cade in history Among those who were pardoned for their 
apfK'ars in Stow, under date of January, participation in Cade’s rebellion after \ho 
l-tol, seven* months after the collapse of interview with the Lord Chancellor at St. 
the great rebellion of the Commons. The •'^Margaret’s Church, aiMs the names of several 
di.<sf()ntent, even then, appears to have of the richest and most influential people of 
smouldered—for the merciful King Henry, the county. There were knights, abbots. 


who loved not to take life, was induced by 
the advice of the queen and her evil coun- 
cilhirs, whom it was the object of Cade 
and the Duke of York to remove from his 
pi’oseiice, to take a joni’ney into Kent, for 
the purposti of striking terror. 

“ The 18th of January, the king with 
certain lordes, and his justices rode towards 
Kiml, and there indicted and arraigned 
many, whereof to the, number of twenty- 
six were put to death, eight at Canterbury, 
and tile residue in other townes of Kent 
anti Surrey. And Jhe king returning ont 
of Kt'iit on file 23rd of Febrnario, the men 
of that countrey, naked t o their shirtes, in 
great immbers, met him On the Blackhcath ; 
and there on their knees asked mercy, and 
had their pardon. Tlien the king rode 
royally through the citio of Londoai, and 
was of the citizens joyfully received; and 
the same day again.sfc the king’s coming to 
the eitie, nyio heads of the Kentishmen 
that had been put tq death wore set oh 
London Biddge; and the eaptimve's head, 
that, stood* there before was* sot in the 
middest of them.” 

Blit as long as the Dnko of York lived, 
all the efforts of the kiug’-s councillors— 
wliether they were conciliatory or the 
reverses—were of little avail for the tnan- 
qnillisation of the Commons; and seven 
years after the death of Cade a procla¬ 
mation was issued for the apprehension of 
one Robert Poynings, uncle of the Coimtess 
of Northumberland, who had acted as 
Cade’s carver and sword-bearer, and who 
during the whole of this time had been- 
actively engaged in stiiaing up the Com¬ 
mons of Kent to now rebellion, though 
with but slight success. 

, It has hitherto been considered, on the 
authority of Shakespeare and the early 
Iiistorians, not only that Cade was a 
vulgar “ rowdy,” and a man of no educa¬ 
tion or acquirements; but that his followers 
were a mere mob and rabble of the very 
lowest order. It appears, however, fimm 
the Patent Roll of the twenty-eighth year of 
Henry the Sixth, which, has recently been 
exammed, and formed the snl^ect of an in¬ 
teresting paper, which was read by Mr. 
William Durraht Cooper, at a meeting of 
the Archssological Society of Kent, at A.sh- 
ford in that county, the scene of Cade’s 
earliest exploits, that this is a mistake. 


esquires, gentlemen, and yeomen : besides 
handicraftsmen of all sorts : “ Cade’s array 
was not a disoi^anised mob,” says Mr. 
Cooper, “ nor a chance gathering. In 
several Hundreds the constables duly, and 
as if legally, summoned the men ; and many 
parishes, particularly Harden, Penshurst, 
llawkliurst, Northfleefc, Boughton, Smarden 
and Pluckley, furnished as many mon as 
could be found in our own diiy, fit for arms.” 
Among the mayors, bailiff's, and constables 
pardoned for having summoned the people 
to join Cade’s standard, first at Ashford, 
and then at Blackheath, after his victory 
at Sevenoaks, wero the mayors of Can- 
teAmy, Chatham, Maidstone, Rochester, 
Sandwich, and Queensborough ; the bailiff 
of Foli^stone, and the constables of eight- 
and-twenty hundreds and villages wliich 
are duly set forth in the i*oll. Among the 
gent lemen paa'doned were several who had 
been, and several who afterwards became, 
sheriffs, of Kent. Many families who to 
this day'hold their heads liigh in Kent, 
Siiirey, and Sussex, will find the names 
of their ancestors in tin's document, if 
they choose to look for them; while in 
the list will be found many names once 
common that have now wholly disappeared, 
to crop up perhaps m unexpected places 
ill America. 

Shakespeare pilts into the mouth of the 
dying Cade, after his fatal combat \vith 
Iden in the garden, the words: 

Xell Sent, from, mo, «ho hath. lost her best man ; 
and it does not appear from an impartial 
review of his whole story, and the light 
thrown upon it by documentary evidence, 
that the boast was at all unfounded. 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

A Yachting Stout. 

CHAPTER VU. HISTORY OF MR. CONWAY. 

Lord Formanton, the fe,ther of the owner 
of the schooner yacht Almandine, was a 
nobleman of great wealth, a busy lord, with 
a fine pork and' estate—a noble seat, For- 
manton, on which there was an elderly 
archdeacon. TlJe rental was large, and 
that curious, incomprehensible heir, whom 
mammas could not make out, had been 
asked to this house and that, importuned 
to this castle and that; if he had made 
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a point of it he might have- had files of 
young ladies of good hirth and condition 
drawn up for his inspection; a lano of 
rank and beauty down which he might walk 
and choose. But nothing could be made 
of tho creature, tliough Avith unwearied per¬ 
severance they tried him with everything. 
H«j gave them credit for cleverness, owning 
that with a surprising instinct they had 
divined some of Ids ta.stos. Nothing could 
bo made of him. Ho went about in an 
undecided fashion, half dissatisfied, half 
seeking for that philosopher’s stone of tho 
ideal soul above all tho di'oss and imper¬ 
fection of this world, which, if really found, 
would, by tho* fatal blight of familiarity 
and restlessness, in a short time bo found 
unsatisfactory. 

In every circle is to bo found this being, 
wlio indeed, as it were, drives “ a gdod 
trade ” in tho business, tho good-looking 
“ misunderstood one,” who meets iftw 
and again one that can understand him 
a little, who is always in the enS' turn¬ 
ing out a deception. Thus ho has to 
pass on to another. In his early stages 
such a young man was Mr. Conway, 
but he gradually worked liimself free of 
such affectation, though it took « long, 
long time. When . urged to " go into 
politics, tho same nicety and hesitation 
pursued him. No party was up to his 
ideal: ” the representation of a vast number 
of fellow-creatures seemed an awful trust, 
from which a man might shrink.” At 
least ho must try and fit himself for the 
solemn duty -, and so tho time, and worse, 
the opportunity, passed by. TJxus with the 
many advantageous alliances that were 
proposed to him. That, too, was an awful 
trust, alas! not to be laid down, as could 
bo tho parliamentary one. But what dis¬ 
tinguished him from others, and saved him 
from tho category of ” fop,” “ ridiculous 
stuck-up fellow,” was, that all this was 
couscieutious and genuine. It would have 
worn ott’ like bad plating but for a calamity 
that really Avas to colour Ids whole life. 

The present Lord Eormanton was twice 
married, os will be seen by turning to tho 
great Golden Book. His first wife, Sir. Con¬ 
way’s mother, was one of the most charm¬ 
ing of women: sweet and amiable, cha- 
riteble and good, as it were savouring the 
whtde hotmenold with a delicate fragrance 
of simplicity, which is ^nown and but 
to bo described as “ goodness.” She was 
very young when matried, and when Mr. 
George Conway was a youth, really looked 
like his sister. Her hxisband, a good- 


natnred, rather foolish little peer, always 
fas.<3y, but credulous, was busy, with a hun¬ 
dred little trifles in the dtiy, which, through 
•the magnifier of a dull simplicity which 
never left his eye a moment, were enlarged 
to vast proportions. 

They made a very happy trio. There 
was a softness and sweetness about her 
which was her special charm. Tho young 
worldling, her son, became natural, soft, 
gentle, and loving, when with her. Being 
with her, ho thought education, teaching, 
and reading were all in her gentle face. 
Slie cared as much for him. 

Conway had a friend a good deal older 
than -himself, -fijr whom he had a sort of 
romantic admiration, and with whom he 
interchanged a good deal of his epicure¬ 
anism and Sbopticism, and whom he would 
force his friends to admire rapturously. 
“ I know no type of chivalry like Roches¬ 
ter,” hp would say; “ he ip the noblest, 
most imselfish fellow in the world: gentle 
as a woman, brave as a lion, lie was the 
first who really said, ‘ Go, poor fly,’ which 
that snivelling Sterne only imagined his 
Toby saying.” This Rochester was a tall, 
slightly stooped -man, a little grizzled, with 
a soft voice and eye. His gentle mother, 
Mr, Conway insisted, should appreciate and 
.admire this* hero, and she would’ have 
obliged him in a far more ^difficult thing 
than that. But why dwell on ^at marvel 
of stupid blindness, when all tho town 
was looking oh and smiling, and shaking 
its head ? It duly prophesied, and saw its • 
prophecy fulfilled. Lord Eomianton and 
his sen had gone away for a short voyage in 
a yacht which tho most chivalrous of men 
had insisted upon lending; and Rochester 
had been conjured and implored, as he was 
a chivalrous man, to look after the dear 
mother whom they were to, leave behind 
for a week only. • Tho type of chivalry 
wrung his friend’s hand, and with a cer¬ 
tain reluctance, as though ho wore making 
a sacrifice, promised solemnly to do what, 
•^as asked. Then came Bie nine days’ 
wonder, tho ^quiries, tho mystery, the 
telegraphing, aad the “ I saw it all along.” 
When Irusband and son came rushing home, 
th<^ fomi 2 .d their house empty, their hearth 
desolate. Tho death of the ehring wife 
soon followed. 

In Mr. George Conway this blqw caused 
a surprising change. He could not at first 
believe it. It was more likely that words 
h.ad failed of thoir meaning, %nd men gone 
mad. Nature, life, religion, must have 
tamed upside-down, if such a terrible be- 
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lying of fair promise, and innocence, was, 
allo%ved. "When tho tmtli at last cnmo 
home to him, it quite changed him, and he 
had done with chivalry-for ever. Further,' 
though he scorned revenge, he secretly 
long^ for an opportunity when he could 
strike some blow, tiike some step which 
should commit him, as it were, and show 
himself at least how he despised hi.s former 
chivalry. In his manner and behaviour 
there was little changed : he affected to bo 
all politeness and graoiousness, but he 
was in a wary ambuscade, ready to welcome 
the first opportunity. That done, he felt 
that his soul would be more at rest. It was 
in this teihper that ho found: himself at St. 
Arthur’s, and in the humour also, that if ho 
found any girl likely to fancy him he would 
enjoy tempting her to give hiih her heart, 
and would then depart with as little mark 
on his own as his yacht would leave on the 
waters behind.her. • , 

The peer was crushed and overwhelmed. 
Friends said, “he was utterly broken.” 
lie moped, took no interest in life, w^j* out 
of gear, and then, to the surprise of no one, 
married again. His son made no protest, 
knowing that his father was “ weak,” as it 
is called, and scarcely responsible, as an¬ 
other woul^l be. He saw, too, that his father 
“wanted some one to tiikc Chro of him.” 
But this new *wifo proved to be a lady of 
almost frantic extravagance. The castlo 
was I’efitted and refurnished. She was 
lavish in balls and entertainments, jewels 
and dresses; and the Formanton estate, 
already heavily encumbered, soon began to 
creak and groan, as it were, like tho great 
dinner-table at one of their banquets, under 
mortgages and even bills of sale. Accord¬ 
ing to the vulgar phrase, the Formantons 
were “ going it,” almost galloping it in¬ 
deed. . 

Conway soon learned e, great deal about 
the two young heroines of St. Arthur’s. Ho 
heard their whole history, from tho school 
•upwards, but in the shape of two different 
stories. On one side he heard: sh» 
saved her life at that place, watching 
her, following her, like a dog, worship¬ 
ping her, “doing” every lesson for her.. 
The heiress, when she got money, threw 
her slave *over in the shabbiest, meanest 
way. There was a good deal of jealousy,' 
too, at the bottom; for Miss Jessica 
always came in Miss Pauton’s way, and 
was most admired. From the 'aristocrats 
of the place, he heard; That parson’s 
daughter was a forward, self-sufficient girl, 
always pushing herself to the front, preach¬ 


ing radical "stuff about the poor being; as 
gwd as tho rich. When her friend got 
rich, she determined to take possession of 
her, to stick to her like a burr; which 
plan the good sonso of Miss Panton saw 
through, and with very proper 8i)irit re¬ 
sented. The parson’s daughter had never 
forgotten this rebuff, and ever since had 
been trying to revenge herself. 

Ho knew perfectly how to translate 
this stuff. The true vei’siou of the Pau- 
ton party should bo something of this 
sorb: “ Spoiled child, growing into a 

spoiled woman, with quick passions and 
humours. Much pride, which made her 
fancy she detected a wisK to make the 
most of small obligations, the fooling of 
being inferior in sense and intellect, though 
BO much superior ill wealth.” For the 
ugly portrait of Jessica he substituted the 
following: “ A high-spirited girl, oast upon 
a acsert island. That vile windbag of a 
father, everybody about her, below her. in 
wit an<? acuteness: full of trust and affec¬ 
tion, and having foolishly thought she had 
found some pearl of price in a veiy ordinary 
nature, had set her whole heart on embel¬ 
lishing and beautifying tho same. Bitter 
disappoii^ment at tlio fall, and shattei'ing, 
of what was only a plaster image—a protest 
against the unmir and haughty advantage 
so inferior a mind could take of her.” Mr. 
Conway was quite satisfied with this 
analysis, which he flattered himself was 
superior to the rude judgment of “ tho 
rustics.” So interestmg indeed did he find 
the process of observation, that though 
there was a general flutter among the 
yachts now that tho racing was over, ho 
thought ho would remain “ a day or two” 
longer—^that india-rubber period which, in 
tho hands of the purposeless, can stretch 
from hours to months 

CHAPTEE VIII. THE EIVALS. 

Panton Castle was exceedingly valuable 
to the neighbourhood, either as a show 
place for the rustics and tourists, or for the 
gossips as something to talk about. The 
house, pictures, gardens, &o., wore nothing 
remarkable; aifd the tourists, generally, 
ought to have come avray with a sense 
of disappoinfrnent. Yet, when a nniqjbei' 
are led about in a herd, and bidden to 
admire this and that, it is surpiasing how 
every one is more or less impressed. 
The housekeeper, Mrs. Silvertop, had a 
contemptuous severity of -manner to the 
si^t-seers, conveying that she was con- 
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strained by duty and orders from authority 
to‘let them luivo a glimpse of all these' 
fine tilings. She had invented well-sound¬ 
ing names, not known to the family, for 
the various pa^ of the house; and Sir 
Charles himself* was one day infinitely 
amused at overhearing that ,bo liad a 
“ grand corridor” with a “ State Dining 
’All,” a “ Grand Sleckess,” witli other mag¬ 
nificent titles. The visitors always took 
the most extraordinary interest in ob¬ 
jects of family use, and seemed, to re¬ 
gard a “ bit of work” carelessly left on a 
table, with something of a fetish-liko awe 
and my.story. TJio show woman, without 
the least coiisfious knowledge of human 
nature, stimnlntod public interest by perpe¬ 
tually saying, ” ^floaso don’t touch the 
family’s things.” “ Be so good as not to 
take up henything.” 

Devoid of these foolish pretensions, it 
was a handsome house, and a handsome 
place. The demesne was really noble, 
anti stretched away, a va8|; level *of rich 
land, with heavy old trees spread thickly 
over it, and nodding drowsily in the breeze. 
At the end of the lawn they grew into a 
fringe, behind which could bo seen the river 
Paim, a broad and strong stream, which 
did useful hard labour, mrther'down, in 
its working clothes, as it were, and be¬ 
came rough, and even savage ; but passing 
by here was quite an elegant and well- 
bred stream, fit for a gentleman’s resi¬ 
dence. 'A hair’s breath, the turn of a 
card, a feather’s weight, are all hack¬ 
neyed illustrations of the ^ower of some 
slight incident to disturb the course of 
events in human life; and the peculiar 
situation of this river Paxin, in relation to 
Panton Castle, and the method of crossing 
it, was to have a mysterious effect on two 
families. 

As just desoribed, it was a noble river, 
full and brimming over, with a strong cur¬ 
rent, and high banks. To pull across it 
would require a stout pair of yeoman’s 
arms. The land on both aides cif the river 
belonged to the Pantons; but by a aovt of 
indulgence a light and elegant iron boidge 
bad bkm thrown across the river, and the 
rosticB were allowed to cross to the opposite 
bank, which was hud out in a sort of plea¬ 
sure ground, with rockeries and slxrub- 
ber&s and winding walks. It was all Sir 
Charles’s land; and. the Jack Cades of 
the district wore always^ imputing to him 
desqms of enclosure .and of rohhing the 
peo^ of their ^ghts—of hs could. 

. The walks were in^d charming» cut 


half, way up the bank, and through the 
‘ rich plantatiou that ran alpng it, and 
were affected by many, not so much for 
1 recreation as in the hope of glimpses of 
what “the family” were doing. In old 
times, before .the new bridge was built, 
that broad river barrier cut them off 
utterly, opposed itself sternly; and they 
had to walk a full quarter of a mile down 
to the old bridge, where again they were 
checked by the great gateway of Panton 
Castle, its towers and archway—^liandsome 
and ivy grown; a strong wtdl sweeping 
straight down to the very bank, going down 
thence into the very water and pitilessly 
cutting off all approach. 

When the little girls of the town were 
told the conventional stories of Beautiful 
Princesses iivjng in palacos of gold and 
diamonds, them thoughts flew away to 
Panton Castle, where the enormously 
wealthj heiress was reigning: or to the 
glittering carriage with the bright plung¬ 
ing steeds, in which she reclined, as if on 
a sofe.. The station-master had stories of 
the countless chests and packages of all 
sizes and weights which were coming down 
every day from. Lon4on; each, supposed to 
dontain some shape of “whim,” and not 
cared for when it arrived. Her rooms, Mrs. 
Silvertop rsportod, were filled' wiUi trea¬ 
sures—“wardrobes” of silks, and satins, 
and laces; and her diHissos a “ strewin’ the 
very floor.” 

Yet for all this luxury her life was only 
less dull than that of the poorest of the 
girls about her. The air of the place was 
not .too rnd» for her tender chest; it was 
a sort of sheltered Torquay, and her resi¬ 
dence there became almost enforced. She 
found no pleasure in the common excite¬ 
ments. Balls and plays she was forbidden; 
she did not care at all for work or for 
music, and for riding only a little. She 
and her fothei? eat together nearly every 
evening in the great die>wing-roum alone, 
with their costly furniture. The only i*e- 
source was the r^xuring dinner party, 
the dull legitimate oomedy with tlie same 
actors over and over again. There was 
a curious languor of intellect about her, 
and yet^ bear eyes were full of light and 
quickness, roved to the right and to the left, 
were was a blush, quick to her cheeks, 
an -rmroation in her voice. Sl^o did not 
wofit for hasty passions, and whan excite¬ 
ment exime, could be more excited than her 
fellows. Yet there was an irregular , chai'm 
about Iter, on almost Indian btfoluess. 

Dudley, often the dli^t of her bumom*, 
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protested against, yet grown indiaponsablb, 
Wl just come in. He always wont out 
^ liko a ohififonnier, with a ba.skot on his hack 
to ooUoct news. “ A pio-nic of two hun- • 
dred over the grounds this morning, the 
gardener says.” “ And not a leaf touched,” 

' said her 'fether, coming in after Dudley. 

“ Ycry kind of thorn,” cried lus daughter. 
“ I fear, dearest, we must keep up Laura 
' Bridge after all. Those honest people are 
establishing fresh claims on us every’ day. 
And I- hear they are going to present you 
with a silver bowl, or something in the 
shape of a bridge. I just got a hint of it.” 

. Tiiis quite turned her thoughts. She 
was full of eagerness and'cnriosityi and 
clapped her hands widi delight. 

“ Dear, gowKo papa, do find out for me. 
I want to sec it quick. I aJn dying to 
know.” 

i “ I’ll make it out to-day for you,” said 
1 Dudley. , • , 

“ Do you know, I fear, dear, it wonld 
look ungracious to pull the bridge down 
after so generous an intention. You 'vf ould 
not like to be unpopular, dear?” 

“ No, no; if they are such nice people, 
poor creatures, why should wo keep them 
out ? I don’t like to see them all scat¬ 
tered abonj; on nice gardens, and pouring 
I over my bridge liko ants; but* ” 

“ G(X)d child, you have quite delighted 
me! It was making me wretched. You 
know, as landowners, we' must be con- 
I siderato to the lower class, even at in- 
i convonionco to ourselves. Tell me, dear. 
I am sending up to town, would you' like 
the decorator down ? As you don’t, like 
your new boudoir, we shall have the man 
hero again. By the way, dear, wo are 
liaving this dinner party. • Dailey and 
daughter ” 

“ Yes : ehe, said she’d come. I’m so 
glad.” » 

“ That little sparring excites you,” said 
Dudley, “By the way, .Conway told me 
Jie was coming up here.” 

“ As gentlemanly a man as ever I 
inert. Wc must ask him ■to dinner. So 
well informed, and clever, and good-look¬ 
ing too. There, chick, I wiA yow’d throw 
•' the handkerchief at him. I kpow his 
father welt: good blood—fine old fisimily, 

I though extravagant.” 

“ I think him a coxcomb, and would not 
walk on the same side of the street with 
j him.” 

1- “ There's upt much chance of him. He’s 

» in the aesthetic country; and those Baileys 
have seized on him body and souL He is 


always up there, and selfish ‘ Old Bai'jey’ 
has lialf sunk a dozen boats going ous to 
drink sberry on board the yacht. That 
scheming Miss Jessica lias the whole sum 
set down in figures in an account-book, and 
she win regularly ‘ tot it up’ until he is 
caught.” 

“ Jessica win him! Lord Formanton’.s 
son ! It is a folly, and impossible,” said 
the heiress, excitedly. 

“ I am sure it is,” said Dudley. “ Yet 
she is very deep and clever, and if she 
once sets her mind on a thing, I declare it 
is quite on the cards. Ho made some 
speech to mo about her being so drantatic; 
and *1 know the yacht has not had orders 
for sailing. She'is not the first parson’s 
daughter that has drawn a peer out of the 
river.” 

Miss Panton listened with kindling eyes. 
“ She! she! How dare you oven think 
Of such a thing? Wo ivill not have it— 
she shall be exposed. She thinks that 
will pift her on a level with me. I tell 
you, papa, .and Dudley, it must not be, and 
you mu.st see and prevent it! ” 

She looked over angrily at Dudley; 
she was now walking np and down the 
room in high state of exoitoment, her 
lips working as if speaking, her eyes dart¬ 
ing from one side to the other. Her father 
soothed her. Dudley, looking out of the 
window, said slowly: 

“ Well! here, now^ is Conway himself.” 

CHArtEE IX. A. VISIT. 

CoxwAT had ridden out, and was now 
entering, calm, composed, and handsome. 
The young heiress looked np, and advanced 
to meet him with a sudden eagerness of 
welcome. Dudley smiled as he saw this 
change. Conway had on his best man-of- 
the-world suit, let off his various conver¬ 
sational fireworks, determining, as his habit 
was, to ihako a good effect, and leave behind 
him a delightful impression of regret. The 
eyes of the heiress were fastened on him all 
the time. 

Ho had been tempted out there hy the 
piquant accounts'he had been bearing of 
the vendetta between the two girls. He 
half purposely began to speak of the clor«. 
gyman and his fiimily. “ His daughter W 
a very remarkable person,' with such a 
thoughtful and original mind. She shohld 
be in a larger field.” 

The heiress moved impatiently. 

“ Yes, Jessica talks liko a book, or some¬ 
times liko a man, they say.” 
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“ You are old friends, I am told,” said 
Conway, “ so you can appreciate her 
better,” 

“ There wore thirty girls at the school,” 
the heiress said, impatiently, “ when I was 
there. They are not all old friend.s, I pre¬ 
sume. I h^ve never seen them since. 
Yet the people here always insist on making 
us bosom friends, that cannot be parted a 
moment. I am really getting tired of it.” 

Conway laughed] “ May I speak the 
truth ? Well, I heard something quite the 
reverse, almost as I sailed into harbour, 
that there wore two young ladies here, 
eaclf at the head of a party, captains of 
opposing armibs, whose little contests gave 
the only animation to the place.” ' 

“ The poor low gossips here talk of any¬ 
thing, and invent anything: we all despise 
them, and papa would not stay hero but 
for my health. As for Jessica, or Miss 
Bailey, I know little or nothing about her. 
She is truly of the same class.” 

“ Clergymen and their fhmfiics are 
usually allowed a sort of brevet rank,” 
said Conway, smiling. “ Or if there is any 
defect in. the fe.ther, there is great indnl- 
genoo to the daughter.”' 

The spoiled rich girl looked qt him un¬ 
easily. “ Oh, she has quite brought you 
round to her party. That is always her 
way, artfully trying to make Mends with 
every one. I never was taught those little 
devices. Or I suppose, the art is born 
with you.” 

This seemed like a complaint, and the 
tone of her voice troubled Uonway. “ Per¬ 
haps,” ho said] “ the game is not worth 
the candle, and perhaps Miss Panton has 
the art all this-time, though not conscious 
of it. She has been kind enough to give 
me a chance already, and I came out to say 
how happy I should be to avail myself 

The emotions of the heiress were as 
fitful ns they were vehement. She smiled, 
laughed, at this compliment, an insipid 
and third-hand one out of Conway’s stock, 
and said abruptly; “ I am so glad. Yes, 
we shall bo great friends. I am not strong- 
minded in the least ” (there was no need, 
Conway thought, for her to make that de- 
vslaration) “but I should be sorry to do 
so. Dudley says there is something re¬ 


pulsive in being strong-minded and able to 
talk.” 

As Conway looked out at the hothouses 
and choice beds of flowers, he wondered at 
seeing groups of rustics scattered about, 
who appeared to be looking at the flowers 
with much the same title that he had. At 
last be said: 

“ Oh, see! these are the people Miss 
Bailey spoke of.” 

‘‘She spoke of! And what did she 
speak ?” 

“ Well, I forget exactly, except that they 
had some right to smell the flowers God 
gave ns, and enjoy your grounds. Sir 
Charles is wonderfully indulgent.” 

“ It is all on sufferance, I can assure you. 
But papa is laughed at for admitting 
them.” * 

“ Miss Jessica would not laugh at him, I 
assure you. She shows a most just conces¬ 
sion tq popular right.s, and thinks it no 
compliment: it should be universal over 
the country.” 

“ Does she—does she ? So do all who 
are without land. We are absurdly indul¬ 
gent. The place swarms on show days 
with this canaille. It is intolerable.” And 
she stamped her foot impatiently. 

“ Still yon have a great advantage here,” 
said Conway, “ in this baiTier of a river— 
and such a noble river! ‘ Nature, true 
aristocrat, meant it no doubt to keep off 
the canaille.” 

Lunch was then announced, and the 
guest presently departed much interested- 
in this strange, wayward girl. 
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I', CHAPTER VI. THE TURNING OF THE SC^E. 

• Mb. Simpson, Mr. Lane, and Mr. Love- 
** grove were assembled in the office of the 
^ last-named , gentleman. Tliey bad been 

talking together for more than an hoifr, 
^ and, to judge from their countenances, the 
‘ conversatidn had not been alt«gcthcr plea- 
„ sant. Mr. Simpson, indeed, preserved a 
■' pasty placidity of face. But Mr. Lovegrove 
' looked angiy, and Mr, Lane sulky, 
i “ It is a most extraordinary thing,” said 
I Mr. Lovegrove, “ that you should have been 
' so lukewarm in the matter, Mr. Lane.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘juke- 
•>> warm. ’ If I was to consult my own pocket 
^ it wouldn’t take long to see which side 
- would be best for me,” retor/ed the agent. 
“ But I am not the man to do that. Two 
thousand pounds is of as much consequence 
to me as to most people. But I go accord- 
. ing to law and justice.” 

“ I can’t tell how much you may know 
. about justice,” said Mr. Lovegrove, “but 1 
'-'take the liberty of supposing that your 
o' knowledge of law is not extensive.” ^ 
“Well, well,” said Mr. Simpson, moving 
, his jaw slowly as he ^oke, somewhat in the 
1 tnanner of a cow chewing the cud, it 
j don’t tako a very profound^ knoiitfledge of 
the law to understand the case before us. 
I suppose you are satisfied that the cere- 
mony of marriage on board the Fnribond 
did take place.” 

• Mr. Lovegrove passed his hands irritably, 
through his Mair without answering. 

< “And if everything hadn’t been con- 
I ducted in an honourable way, why should 


the will ever have turned np at all ?”! said 
Mr. Lane. “ It wouldn’t have been so diffi¬ 
cult to say nothing about it.” 

■ Mr. Simpson felt this to bo injudicious, 
and hastened to say, “ Oh, my dear sir, 
Tvith the parties concerned in this business 
such a proceeding would have been entirely 
out of the question.” 

“ Mr. Lane doesn’t seem to think so,” 
observed Mr. Lovegjove, dryly. 

“No, no, no,” proceeded Mr. Simpson; 

“ it is mfcro waste of time to consider such 
a hypothesis. Out of the question, entirely 
out of the question. The will being there, 
my client’s fii’st proceeding was to show it 
to a resptM3tahle and well-known lawyer— 
your own partner, Mr. Lovegrove—and to 
entrust it to him for safe keeping.” 

“ I don’t know what could he fairer or 
more honourable,” put in Mr. Lane. 

“ It was a matter of course that the pro¬ 
ceedings of tho lady in question should be 
fair and honourable.” 

“Mr. Lane doesn’t seem to tliink so,” 
said Mr. Lovegrove again. 

Mr. Simpson interposed to prevent a 
retort from the agent. “ Permit me,” said 
he. “ Thf lady in question was treated in 
the most heartless and treacherous manner. 
But my present business is not to insist upon 
that part of her story. The question is, 
was the first Lady Tallis living or dead at 
thq time of the second marriage ?” 

“ Sir John supposed her to be alive. 
That much is clear,” said Mr. Lovegrove. 

“ He never intended to make Miss Levin- 
court his wife.” 

“ Possibly. But I need not remind yon, 
Mr. Lovegrove, that per-sons cannot play 
fast and loose with the marriage ceremony 
to gratify their own convenience or evil . 
passions.’’* 

Mr. Lane opined, under his breath, that 

IMtn ' ' ■ -V.'- V r ■ J' I 
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; it ^ald bo a pretty sort of game if they 
' could. 

, “ I have laid before you,” 'contmoed Mr. 

- Simpson, lookiiig as thougli he wore on- 
I gBg(^ on the mastication of a very tongh 
j moathfal indeed, “ the proofs' of the per- 
formauoe of the marriage ceremony between 
the late Sir John (hde and Miss Levin- 
comrti. Yon art) not at present prepared to 
bring forward any testimony as to the hour 
at which Lady Tallis Gaio expired ?” 

“ Mr. Frost is of opinion,” said Mr. Love- 
grovp, “that Mrs. Lockwood’s testimony, 
i and that of the servant j^l, will §o to 
j prove-” 

j Mr. Loveg^ve pansod in his speech as 
I the dooj- of his office was opened, and one 
i of liis clerks appeared. 

“ t .said that you were particularly en- 
, gnged, sir,” said the young man, “ but the 
! gentleman would take no denial. He said 
; that . ” 

* “ What do you mean by admitting any 

one at this moment ? IVho is it P” 

“ Mr. Hugh Lockwood, sir,” answered 
the clerk, making good Ins retreat as Hugh 
pushed past lam and entered the room. 

There was a moiientary silence and 
pause of expectation. , 

, “Mr. Lockwood,” said Mr. Lovegrove, 

I giavely, “ 1 am sorry that you have cho.seu 
) this moment for insisting on seeing me. If 
ray dork did not succeed in making you 
understand that I am particularly eugiiged, 
I must tell you so myself in plain terms.” 

“ I ask pardon of you, and of these 
gentleman,” said Hugh, “ but I think you 
will excuse me when you know that the 
business on which I come is pi-eoisely the 
business you are' engaged in discussing.” 

Hugh’s manner was very resolute and 
quiet. He looked like a man who has re¬ 
cently subdued some strong emotion to his 
will. Mr. Lane starefd at him undisguisedly. 
Mr. Simpson observed him in his ruminat¬ 
ing manner. Mr. Lovegrove made answer; 

1 “ May I inquire how you know what is tiic 

business we are engaged in discussing ?” 

“ If I mistake not, you aore discussing the 
legality of the second marriage of the late 
Sir Johja Tallis Gale.” 

“ Qiiite so,!’ said Mr. Simpson. “ Have 
you any information to give us on the sub¬ 
ject P” 

“Yes.” 

“Mr. Lockwoodj” said Mi*. Lovegrove, 
hastily, “ allow me to say one word. This 
gentleman is actii^ on.behalf of the lady 
who calls herself Lady Tallis Gale. Tins 
gentleman is tho appointed executor of the 


will of the late baronet. I am only sorry 
that 1 cannot add that I am fullj empowered 
to act for Miss De.sinond in this matter as 
T should desire to do. From ihe peculiar 
and painful circumstances of the case I 
have not been able to urge Miss Desmond’s 
gmirditm—who is co-trustee with me under 
her mother’s mil—to come forward and 
look after ^er interests. But as far as my 
legal knowledge and services can avail her, 
they arc entirely at her disposal. How, 
l>cHcving you to be the young lady’s friend, 

I strongly advise you to refr|^n from 
volautooring any statement on this subject 
at the present moment. Observe, I have 
no idea of whatmature your statement may 
bo. ‘But I assure you that you had better 
leave the matter in my liands.” 

“ Mr. Lovegrove, you speak iu a manner 
which commands my sincerest respect, and 
will certainly make Miss Desmond very 
grateful But I come hercfut Miss Des¬ 
mond’s urgent request.” 

“ Indeed, sir ?” said Mr. Simpson, w'ho 
liad ftstened attentively. “ Ai’c you a ivla- 
tivc of the young lady’s ?” 

Before Hugh eonld speak, Mr. Lane 
answered in a hoarse ’ whisper, “ He's the 
sou of the person iii whose house Lady 
T. died.” 

Mr. Simp*sou’s ruminating jaw moved 
slowly, but ho said notliing. 

“ I vrill answer for myself, if you please, 
Mr. Lane,” said Hugh, to ivhom the agent 
was slightly known. Then, turning’ to Mr. 
Simpson, ho coiitinucd: “ No, I am not a • 
relative of Miss Maud Desmond, but she is 
my promised wife. Our engagement was 
.«anctionod by Lady Tallis, and by—Miss 
Desmond’s guardian.” 

Mr. LovegPove made a little suppressed 
soimd with closed lips, and raised his eye¬ 
brows in surprise. • 

“Oh,” said Mr? Simpson, slowly, “oh, 
indeed ! And you have, yon say, some in¬ 
formation to give respecting the hour at 
which Lady Tallis died ?” • 

• “I have the only information to give 
which can be of value; for 1 was the lost 
person who saw the poor lady alive.” 

'Tlie three men looked at each other, 
without speaking, Mr. Simpsop made his 
face as nearly blank of expression as pos¬ 
sible. But tnere was a gl^m of expecta¬ 
tion in Mr. LovMfrove’s eyes as he turned 
them again on Hugh. 

“R happened iu this way,” proceeded 
Hugh. “I will tell you the circumstances 
as plainly and shortly as I can. On tho 
night preceding the day she died ” 
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“ That iis to say, on the night of the third 
of Mardi ?%’ said Mr. Simpson. 

“ Yes, on the night of the third of March, 
Lady Tallis had been very ill, and had suC- 
fored from difficnlty of breathing. It had 
been found necessary for some one to sit 
up "with her. That had happened once or 
twice before. But on tins occasion she 
seemed so ill that neither my mother nor 
Miss Desmond went to bed. at all. In the 
morning, quite early. Lady Tallis fell asleep. 
And then my mother sent Miss Desmond 
to i-est. She—my mother—wont down 
into the kitchen to prepare some beef tea, 
for which the sick woman had asked. The 
little servant maid was busy about her 
household tasks. T had made up my mind 
not to go to business that morning, and as 
it was desiiable thjit some ofte should be 
within taill of J>aily Tallis, I took a book 
and sat in the drawing-room, w^hich opened 
by a folding duor from her bedrooip.” 

“ This was at what hour?” a-sked Mr. 
Simpson. 

“ I cannot say with accuracy. Bift cer- 
hiiivly between seven and eight o’elock. 
During the first part of the time that 1 sat 
there, my mother came up-stairs with tlie 
beef tea, and found Lady Tallis still sleep¬ 
ing. She.secmcd sf) peaceful and tranquil 
that I persuaded my mother, who wuis 
much worn Out, to take some rest on the 
sofa in our little parlour down-stairs, 
saying that I would I’emain at my post. 
Well, I sat there a long time—nr what 
seemed a long time. The Imuse was very 
quiet: and at that period of the day our 
street is not noisy. There was scarcely a 
sound to be heard. All at onoe, as I 
sat alone in the silence, a strange feeling 
came over ine that I must get into the next 
room and look at the sleeper. I could 
not tell why then, and I cannot tell why 
now, but the impulse •IvaB irre-sistible. I 
got up softly, and went to the bcdsidcf. 
And men in an instant I saw that there 
.was death. I’had never seen a dead person 
before, but there was no mistaking that 
solemn look. 

“ No mistaking!” echoed Mr. Love- 
grove. “ How can yqu know that ? Your 
impression, the mere result of yorv loolftng 
at her, nmy have been erroneous. S^ie 
may have been still asleep.” 

“ She fTOS in that sleep that awaits us 
all, and from which there is no awaking. 
I stood and ‘ contemplated her feco^ for a 
minute or sq. The eyes were shut, the 
forehead placidshe had not even moved 
oh her pillow. Although I was perfectly 


convinced that she was dead, I took a ^ttle 
^nd-mirror from the toilet-table, and held 
it to her lips.' There was not a breath.” 

“ Still,” said Mr. Lovegrove, catching a 
glance that was exchanged between Mr. 
Lane and Mr. Simpson, you do not 

know at what hour this took place. Your 
guessing is of no use !” 

“ Wait. It is true I do not know exactly 
the moment at which Lady Tallis ceased to 
live ; but I know what will suffice, as you 
null see. I knew that the first thing to bo 
done was to get some one to render the last 
services to the dead. There was a woman 
living near at hand, who had occasionally 
coiicfc in to help to nurse* our poor friend, 
and I knmv that she woidd be able to do 
what was needed. I resolved to go myself, 
and fetch her without disturbuig my mother 
or Maiid. I went out of the front door 
quietly, sought lor, and found the woman I 
spoke of, and brought her back to our 
house before any one there knew that I hud 
left it.* And as I turned into our street to 
come home, the church clocks were striking 
half-past nine.” 

“ Tliat,” said Mr. Simpson, rising from 
his chair, “ is conclusive. I have evidence 
to provo.beyond a doubt that the ceremony 
on lx)ard the ship was not comraenoed be¬ 
fore a quarter to ten at the earliest.” 

There was a dead pause. 

Mr. Simpson deliberately gathered to¬ 
gether his papets. Mr. Lane took up his 
hat. Ml’. Lovegrove remained in his chair 
with his hands thrust deep into his pockets. 

“1 presume,” said Mr. Simpson, “ that 
you perceive how unassailably strong Mr. 
Lockwood’s testimony makes Lady Dale’s 
case ? My client is, I assure you, greatly 
averse to litigation, very greatly averse to 
it. But if Mr. Lockwood is prepared—as 
no doubt he is—^to repeat upon oath every 
detail ho has just given us, I should advise 
Lady Gale, and the next of kin, to resist to 
the uttermost all attempt to carry but the 
jfrovisions of Sir John’s last will and testa¬ 
ment. I wish you a good morning, gentle¬ 
men.” 

“ Good momma Ur. Simpson. I beg 
to state that if Miss Desmond were my 
client and I were empowered to act for her, 
I should be very far, indeed, from consider¬ 
ing the cause lost. I am not awai'o what 
course Miss Desmond will bo advised to 
take, but I would take the liberty to warn 
you not to be sure of victory even now. 
And good morning to you, Mr. Lane,” 
added Lovegrove, with a consideraHe 
change from the temperate and courteous 
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tone in wliich lio had addressed the other 
attorney. “ I might condole with yon on 
the prospect of losing yonr le^cy if I were 
of Mr. Simpson’s opinion on this matter. 
Though upon my word I never saw a 
gentleman let two thousand pounds slide 
tlirongh his fingers with greater equanimity, 
or make less effort to keep them.!” 

When Messieurs Simpson and Lane hud 
departed, Mr. Lovogrove got up and began 
pacing about the office. Suddenly ho 
stopped opposite to Hugh, and addressed 
him. 

“ Do you mean to say, that Miss Des¬ 
mond urged you to come and say what you 
have said to tha't woman’s attorney ?” • 

“ She did, most earnestly.” 

“ And you, well knowing what interests 
w'ero at stake, were fool enough to do it 1” 

“ Mr. Lovegrove, what I said was the 
truth. It might as well be told first as 
last.” 

“ No, it might not! And who knows 
whether it ever need have been told ^t all ? 
I should havo taken a very different tone 
with this self-styled Lady Hale. I believe 
if she had been thoroughly frightened and 
bullied she would not have dared to talk of 
going to law I” 

“ But if she had dared ” ' 

“ Well, I woTild have fought her.” 

“ That is just what Maud desired to 
avoid.” 

“ Desired to avoid ? Desired to 
Miss Desmond desired to avoid running 
any risk of inhoi’iting a lino fortune duly 
and le^timately bequeathed to her ?” 

“ You know what her life has been. You 
know that Mr. Levincourt and his daughter 
have been like a father and a sister to her 
from her babyhood. And as to Sir John 
Gale’s money, she says she felt as though 
it would bring a curse with it.” 

“ Trash ! No money brings a curse.that 
is honestly come by.” 

“ This would not have been honestly 
come by. I believe that Veronica Levii>- 
court can prove herself to have been duly 
married to Sir John Gale. And it would 
be inexpressibly painful and shocking to 
Maud and to others to force her to prove it 
in a court of law.” 

' “ Well, Mr. Lockwood,” said LoveOTOve, 
after a minute or tiwo’s pause, “ it is dearly 
no concern of mine. Bat I am interested 
in Miss Desmond for auld lang syne. I 
knew her mother. .And she is a very sweet, 
and I thoron^ly believe, a very good 
ypung lady. Frost will be soi^ too 
However, 1 suppose we cannot interfere.” 


“ Mr. Frost wiU not be surprised: for I 
mentioned something of “this -to him be¬ 
fore.” 

■ “You did?” 

“ Yes. Well now, Mr. Lovegrove, 1 
must thank you very heartily for the sin¬ 
cerity and kindness with which you es¬ 
poused Miss Desmond’s cause. She will 
be very grateful. She goes away with her 
guardian the day after to-morrow. And it 
is her great effort to keep all this painful 
business from him for the present. .He 
knows nothing of it as yet. He has lived 
quite secluded in my mother’s house 
since he came up to attend Lady Tallis’s 
funeral.” 

“ Mr. Levincourt does not kn'ow ?” 

“ Not a word. When they are in the 
countiy she ’will tell him as much as. is 
needful.” * 

“ I wish Mrs. Desmond had appointed 
me guardian to her daughter, ipstead of 
but it can’t be helped. It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good ! The new Lady 
Gale Svill jnst walk over' the course, I 
suppose. She is clover; or somebody is 
clever for her. Mr. Lane has been mar¬ 
vellously converted ta -the side of what he 
calls ‘ law and justica’ ” 

“ I presume he was convinced that he 
could not fight for the Avill against the 
evidence they brought.” 

“ I presume' that Sir Matthew^ Gale and 
this lady havo been able to convince him 
that it would be quite as much for his inte¬ 
rest to let his two thousand pounds go 
quietly as to struggle for them. He does 
not seem to have had any strong desire ta 
carry out his late patron’s wishes.” 

“ I do not believe that desire was pos¬ 
sible in the breast of any human being em¬ 
ployed by Sir John Tallis Gale !” 

“ Well, for a man who had.his own way, 
as far as I can learm, all his life, it must be 
admitted that his power broke down alto¬ 
gether at the last in a very strange—-I 
should be inclined to say marvellous—, 
njanner.” 

“ And when a man’s ‘ way ’ is snob as 
his was, I don’t know that there is much 
cause to feel surprise at his plans proving 
barren ai\}i futile.” * 

c 

CHAPXBB VII. SUCCESS. 

Oesaee had understood partiaUy, how 
desirable a thing it was for veromca to be 
acknewlef^d by Sir Matthew Gale. BnfA 
in his 'fmn.ui and ill-humour he was inclined 
to be captions and jealous.' * 

“ You could receive those- men without 
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' having Louise in the room ?” he said re¬ 
proachfully after the baronet and Mr. Davis 
were gone. 

“ Certainly, I could!” 

“ I suppose if that old blockhead of a Sir 
Gale were to come alone, you would receive 
him in the same way ?” 

“ Most likely. 'What then ? Don’t be 
absurd, Cesare.” 

“ Ebbene, I think it very unjust, unkind, 
<jruel, that I should bo the only person 
debaiTed from youi* society in the way I 
am!” 

; I “ Debari'ed from my society ? Dio mio ! 

I It seems to me, Cesare, that yon arc here 
' all day long.” 

“ Oh, I trouble you ? I importune you ? 
Yon have no heart. You do not love me.” 
i| Then came a quarrel, noi? the first by 
j many, which ended, as all its predecessors 
had ended, by Cesaro’s making humble 
apologies an^ protestations of devgtion. 

“Ah, Veronica mia,” he sighed, “I wish 
sometimes that there had never been any 
question of this money ! You woultf have 
married mo and we should have been 
together all this time. Wo would have gone 
down to the country.house beyond Salerijo. 
How happy it would, have been ! I hate 
this England of yours! I have scarcely had 
a happy moment since T came»hevc.” 

“ Cesare, that sounds all very fine, but 
how much does it moan ? If you and I bad 
married and stayed in Italy, we should 
have been dining off dry bread and melou- 
rinds by this time. And how charming for 
me to bo going about in a coarse petticoat 
and jacket, with a copper pin stuck in my 
hair, and no shoes or stockings ! Neapolitan 
peasants are v^ry picturesque at the Opera : 
but I fancy the real life of the real people 
would not quite suit you. It would not suit* 
jrte at all events.” 

“ My wife would notiiave had to live as 
you say,” remonstrated Cesare. 

“ Oh andiamo, engino mio! I know 
, pretty well what sort of' stylo ‘ your wife’ 
would have had to live in. And the fact js 
we should have been much worse off than 
the peasants, because wc should have had to 
appear something different from what we 
were. Shabby gentility Ouf! it makes 
< mo shudder ! And as to your riot liking 
England, you know nothing of it yet. If 
w© were rich, Cesare, you would see how 
the world would be cap in handjto us!” 

“ I don’t thih^ I want the world to be 
cap in hand to me. I only want yon to 
love me,” answered Cesare, pathetic^ly. 

Then Veronica ^ve him her hand and 


sent him away, alleging that she was tired. 
In truth she was tired in spirit. She was 
getting very weary of Cesore’s complaints 
and importunities. She had felt herself to 
be in the position of guiding spirit since 
their arritml m*London. In Naples, where 
she had, whilst domineering over him, 
depended on him for support in many 
things, she had liked him better. For her 
own nature was too entirely undisciplined 
not to bo irked by the task of leading 
another. She hated the trouble of think¬ 
ing, arranging, and deciding. And there 
wore in her some glimmerings of nobler 
things, which made her scorn herself at 
timts, and consequently scorn Cesare for his 
submissive idolatry of her. 

As she had once told Maud, she saw the 
bettor and chose the worse. If Cesaro would 
but assume a more manly tone—if he 
would even be rough and self-asserting 
:—sho fiincied she shotdd bo less dis¬ 
contented. He complained and grumbled 
indeecf, but it was in the tone of a child 
w'ho vents its temper, well knowing all the 
while that it must finally submit. Once, 
in a moment of irritation, she dropped some 
word of the kind to Cesare. And his 
amazed g,nd sorrowful reception of the word 
nearly drove her wild. 

“ I don’t understand yon, Veronica,” he 
h<ad said, reproachfully. “ It seems to me 
that you are very ungrateful. No woman 
was ever loved more truly than I love you. 
Do you wish, for unkindness and tyranny ? 
Who can comprehend a woman ?” 

Poor Veronica did not comprehend her¬ 
self. She could not tell him fhat his com¬ 
plaisance for her whims, his devotion to 
her wishes, alienated her from him. She 
could not tell him that his humouioug of 
her haughty temper degraded her in her 
own esteem. And yet she wished to love 
Cesare. She was fully minded to be¬ 
come Principessa de’ Barletti, and the 
prospect of that union without affection af¬ 
forded a glimpse of something so terrible 
that she shut her mind’s eyes before it, 
shuddering. 

But sho would bo true to Cesare. And 
she w(ndd love him. Poor Cesare; he was 
kind and gentle, and she was really fond of 
him. And by-and-bj'c—so she told herself 
—she would be able to influence and change 
him in many things. But meanwhile that 
which she yearned for, and thought of at 
every solitaiw moment of her waking time, 
was to see Maud. 

She bad been much moved when at 
Naples Mr. Frost had made known to her 
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the contents of Sir John (xalo’s' will. For 
a mnmout tho thoughb had flashed across 
her mind that she would give up her 
own claim, and allow tho will to bo put in 
force in Maud’s favour. If she made no 
sign tho will would bo pro-^d and oxeentod 
in due course. It was a wildly Quixotic 
idea, she told herself in her calmer moments, 
but it recurred to her again and again. 
Tot it may be truly said that nevei^for one 
moment did the idea amount to an intention. 
Tho result to herself of carrying it out 
would ho ignominy, obscurity, poverty. 
Poverty ! — No ; that was beyond her 
strength. Maud^ she knew, could be happy 
without pomp and wealth : happier withont 
them than their possession could ever 
make her (Via’onica). Yet she did Tiot 
deceive herself with the pretonco that this 
knowledge inflnenced her conduct. 

“I urn no canting hypocrite,”she said to 
herself. 

It is a negative merit not seldom as.sumed 
by those who find it desirable to feeJt their 
egotism at all costs. And the implied as- 
■ sumption is, “ You, who do uot act in ac¬ 
cordance with what yon mmi fool—for do 
' not J feel it r—tire canting hypocrites.” 

But despite everything, tlicro, was in 
Veronica’s heart a cmving, hungry dc- 
aii’o to see Maud. Maud’s had ever 
been the one influence that liad awak¬ 
ened whatsoever impulses of good lay 
dormant in the vicar’s daughter. Even 
Avhen she had eshafed ag»iiu.st that influence 
it had been dear to her. And Maud alone, 
of nil tlu) beings she htld ever known, she 
had loved unselfishly, and from her heart. 
She slirank from tho idea of seeing her 
father as yet. She would like to go to him 
victorious, assured, bearing a new and 
illustrious title, whose blaze should cflacc 
whatever dimue8.s now overshadowed her 
name. She knew, withont reflecting much 
about it, that by her father much might bo 
forgiven to the Printsess de’ Barletti which 
could never have been pardoned to Veronica 
tjevincoux"t. But xvith Maud it was different.. 
She thoxight of Maud day and night, and 
devised schemes for getting to see her, 
which schemes, however, never took shape 
' in actiem. 

' Late in the afternoon of the day on 
which Sir Matthew Gblo* had visited her, 
Mr. Simpson arrived at her hotel. He 
hml come in all haste to be the first to 
oomraunicato to her the news of Hugh 
Lockwood’s statement. And he was fol¬ 
lowed within a very few minntes by Mr. 
. Lane, who was bound on tho same errand. 


“ Then,” said Veronica, rising in ^ ex¬ 
cited manner, after having heard what they 
had to tell her, “tho cause is won !” 

• “ I believe that I may safely congratulate 
you, Lady Gale,” said Mr. Simpson. “ You 
will a.SKuredJy meet with no opposition from 
Sir John’s family.” 

“ And did Mr. Locktvood give tliis de¬ 
cisive testimony voluntarily ?” 

“Oh, yes, my lady,” said Mr. Lane. 
“That, I must say, ho did. Mr, Love- 
ppnve showed plainly enough which way 
feelings jumped in the matter. If it 
had depended on him, wo should have had 
plenty of trouble.” 

“ Mr. Lovfsgrove was doing what I 
should have done in his place,” said Mr. 
Simp.son, gravely. “ He was endeavouring 
to protect Mfss Desmond’s interests.” 

“ Well, he might have done that without 
being so bumptious. If it hadn’t been for 
not wishing t(r make trouble for my lady 
and Sir Matfhew, I would have given him 
a good setting down !” 

“ A'liem ! I have a great respect for Mr. 
Lovogrovc,” sAid Mr. Simpson, in the same 
slow, imperfurbablo manner. 

,Daringtlus talk, Veronica was standing 
at the window, with -her hack to tho two 
men, and her hands pressed on h^r temples. 
She was thihking of the strange chance 
that had made Hugh LookwoOd the arbiter 
of lier fate. 

There are no 'limits to the vagaries and 
self-delusions of indulged vanity, none to 
its gluttonous appetite. There is nothing • 
on earth it will not clutch at to feed 
upon.’ 

Veronica well remejiihered tho evident 
admiration she had excited in Hugh when 
they had met at Lowater. And without 
putting it even mentally into words, she 
had an idea that his coming forward un¬ 
asked to give witAcss in her favour, was 
in some way duo to the resistless influence 
of her beauty. What would he think when 
he learned that she was to be Piincess. 
Barletti ? The question gave rise to some 
not unpleasing speculations. Mr. Lane’s 
next words, however, rudely disturbed 
them. 

‘•Young Lockwood certainly did behave 
very straightforward. I wondef that Mr. 
Lovegrove didn’t bully Mm / > For if I lost 
two thousand pounds by the ,business, 
young Lockwood lost more, seeing that 
he is engaged to the young lady-” 

Veronica turned round to l^ten. 

“ I must be going ndw, Laay Gai«^” said 
Mr. Simpson. “I merely wanted to give 
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you tho nows. There is a great de*l to be 
done yet. I must try to see Mr. Davis 
without delay.” 

“ One moment, if you please, Mr. Simp-, 
son. Did you say that Mr. Locktvood was 
— was. ” 

“Engaged,” put in Mr. Lane, “Yes, 
my lady; he is ong.‘!ige<l to marry Miss 
Desmond—so he said, at least. I believe 
him to be a most respectable yoxuig man,” 
added the agent, with a patronising air. 

Considerably to Mr, Lane’s surprise, 
Veronica, after having given her hand to 
Mr. Simpson as he took his leave, dismissed 
him (Lane) wi(h a haughty bow. And 
Mr. Lane obseiwod to tliti lawyer before 
they paited company at the hotel door, 
that “my lady” was beginning to give 
herself great airs already. • 

Left alone in the gatheiang dusk, Veronica 
began to pace up and down the room, in a 
restless mannpr that had rocently^becoine 
habitual with her. She had gained what 
slm had striven for. She was Lady Gale. 
And although tho whole of Sir John’sf vast 
fortune would not be hors, she would still* 
be a rich woman—^rieh even in rich England. 
She woiild be reinsfevted in the world, and 
take a far higher rank than that of a mere 
baronet’s lady. All that she had longed 
for and di'eamt of .since her childhood 
scemeil to be within her grasp. 

Of ton persons w’ho should have scon her, 
knowing her stoiy, nine Would corbiinly 
have concluded that it was on this im¬ 
portant revolution of Fortune’s w'hcel she 
was meditating, as she passed regularly 
np and down the room, tho heavy. folds 
of her long black dress making a mono¬ 
tonous dull rustling sonud on the carpet. 
But it was not so. How often it happens that 
the outer and the inner life are thus distinct 
and different I That which we strive for, is 
often not that which really most occupies 
our hearts. There was as yet no flavour of 
Dead-Seafroit in Fortune’s gifts to Veronica. 

. She believed still, as she had believed at fif¬ 
teen, that to be rich, fashionable, envied, aiyi 
flattered, would suffice to make her happy. 
But in these very first moments of her 
triumph, her thoughts and fehlings were 
busy with Maud and Hugh ! , • 

at dtice she ceased her pacing to and 
fro, and seating herself at a little table 
covered with writing materials, she dashed 
off a hurried note. She wrote without 
pause, almori: as though she foared she 
might repent what she was doing, if she 
stayed to re^eet ott it. Having writtmi end 
sealed the note, which consisted onfy of a 


few lines, she give orders that a messenger 
shptdd bo despatched with it forthwith.* 

“ Wher^ is it to go, my lady ?” asked the 
waiter. 

Tho tidings of Vei'onica’s golden fortunes 
must, one would have thought, have hovered 
in tho air, or emanated from herself in some 
subtle manner, for the man, always civil, 
was now obsequious. 

“ It must be taken to Mr. Lovegrove, the 
solicitor in Bedford-square. He is easily to 
be found. There is my card. Give my 
complimente, and say that I shall be 
exceedingly obliged if Mr. Lbvegrove will 
do me tlie favour to add the number of tho 
house to the address on tliis note. Then 
let tho messenger take the note to Gower- 
street without delay. He had best drive. 
Jjet him take a cab and go quickly.” 

The reader may as well see tho contents 
of the note: 

T thank yoii for what you have done for 
me to-(iliiy- But my thunks are, doubtless, 
of small value in your eyes. 

Bnt I have a I'eqncst—an entreaty to 
ihahe to you. Lot me see Maud. 1 shall 
be quite alone all this evening and to¬ 
morrow. ■ Others may think me tiiumphant, 
but tell Maud—oh pray toll Maud—that I 
long and yearn to see her and to hoar her 
voice. 

1 only learned to-day that yon are to bo 
her husband. 

VfiKONicA Gat.b. 

I tra.st to you to speak of this to no one 
hut Maud. 

To Hugh Lockwood, »q. 


A ROYAL DEVOTEE. 

Louisa, daughter of Louis the Fifteenth, 
of France, and of Mary, Princess of Poland, 
was born at Versailles, 1737. While yet 
in the ciudle, she was carried to the Abbey 
of Fontevrault, and entrusted to the care 
of Madame do Soulanges, a nim, after¬ 
wards Abbess of Royal Dieu. An ac¬ 
cident in ohildhood gave tho princess an 
early tendency to monastic life, which the 
nuns who surrounded her took good care 
to do their best to develop; for a princess 
with her afiowance was a prize. The accidout 
was this. The child one morning, fretting 
at not bring called,, and clambering over 
the balustmde of her bed, fell violently on 
the flow. A drunken village doctor who 
was summoned, bled the princess; but tak¬ 
ing no care to ascertain if the spine were 
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injtyed, the child grew up crooked. A long 
and dangerous illness followed. The nuns 
made a vow that if the young princess re¬ 
covered, she should, in honour of the' 
Virgin to whom they had offorefl up their 
prayers, he clothed in white for a whole 
year. The child recovered, the vow was 
kept, and the futore nun was- thenceforward 
told to regard herself as under the Virgin’s 
special protection. 

According to the AbW her biogiapher, 
the princess grew up generous, amiable, 
charitable, sagacious, discreet, prudent, and, 
above all, deeply devoted to religiotls exer¬ 
cises. She gradually corrected a habit of 
sarcasm, for which the superior had chid¬ 
den her, and she punished herself for any 
accidental indulgence in the fault. One 
day a waiting maid, who had only one eye, 
reproached her for something she had not 
done. The princess answered: “ If you 
could make use of both your eyes, you 
would not Hoo me doing things which I 
don’t do.” “ Madame,” replied the ilfervant, 
“ one eye is sufficient to enable me to see 
clearly that you arc very pi-oud.” The 
princess instantly softened, and said : “ You 
are right; pride made me speak so; forgive 
me, and I must also ask pardon of God.” 

Her fits of aiiger, too, were often sudden 
and violent. Offended with a workwoman, 
she said to her, haughtilv: “ Am I not the 
daughter of your king r” ” And I, ma- 
dame,” lepliod the woman, calmly: “ am I 
not the daughter of your God?” The 
priucess replied: “You are right, and I 
was in the wrong. I beg your pardon.” 
At ten years old, the yonng devotee had to 
be reproved for spending too much time in 
writing out her confessions. 

It is hardly surprising that the princess, 
in her fourteenth year, returned to court 
utterly indisposed to resume the duties 
of her high station. She astonished- the 
maids of honour by devoting all her al- 
lowauco to oharity, and by always losing 
at cards from want of due attention to 
what she was doing. Her one great amuse¬ 
ment was hunting. One day, following the 
king, her father, tlmough the forest at Com- 
pi^gn^ her horse reared up aud threw her 
almost under the feet of the horses of her 
sister’s carriage, which was following at foil 
gallop. Haili^ this as a second mimculous 
preservation, toe prineess re-monnted her 
horse, in spite of her ^ntleman ushw, and 
spurred and subdued him. The ftiture nun, 
soon wearied of conri etiquette, went to the 
theatre only from compMsanoe, and ^ne- 
rally fell adeep there from sheer inmffer- 


ence. -Ihe also complained that late hours 
heated her blood. . 

Secretly the young devotee’s inclinations 
for the convent matured. She obtained the 
Rule of Saint Theresa, and kept it locked in 
a little silver box. Denying herself all deli¬ 
cate dishes, she still affected to be very par¬ 
ticular about her eating, to conceal her mor¬ 
tifications. She passedhonrs together in the 
severest winters without fire, and privately 
obtained a woollen shift from the prioress Of 
Compidgno, which she wore under her court 
dress, to accustom herself to the austerity of 
a religious order. She deliberately pained 
herself in trifles, with all the /.eal of a 
Hindoo Fakir, \ Detesting the smell of 
tallow, and dreading that the smoko of a 
common candle would make her faint, she 
caused a charwoman of the palace to buy her 
tallow candles, which she lighted at night 
when her attendants had left her. Every 
day she pddressed a prayer to ^aint Theresa, 
hesocching her to open to the royal suppliant 
a cloistered path to heaven. At last, the 
Archbishop of Paris, j-ielding to her en- 
ireaties, consented to inform mo king that 
the princess had been called to a religious 
life. The king, who, with ■ all his faults, 
was very fond of his children, received the 
news with groat emotion, holding his head 
between his hands, and exclaiming, “ How 
cruel, how cruel!” But still ho said he 
would not oppose God’s wish, and in a 
fortnight ho gave his consent, with many 
tears: saying that if his daughter mu-st be¬ 
come a nun, he preferred to see her a 
Theresan rather than the abbess or sister 
of any mitigated or lax order. The prin¬ 
eess first resolved to enter the retreat at 
Grcnelle; but she thought that the guns, 
fired every time the king entered Paris, 
would disri-act her mind. She at last fixed 
on the very poor and regular community 
of Saint Denis, having ascertained that 
her father would have no repugnance to 
visit her in a place so near the graves of the 
kings of Prance. The convent of Saint Denis, 
Mf &s at this time in great distress; the baker 
having refused to provide any more bread, 
and the wood taierchant having threatened 
to claim the revenues, and suppress the 
house. "Jo avert these evils, the nuns were 
engaged m nine daw’ prayers to tiie Virgin, 
when the news of me princess’s determina¬ 
tion reached them. The superior^ of Saint 
penis, the Abb4i Bertin, reasoned much 
with the rcyal devotee, begging her to enter 
the less austere order of the SenediotmeB, 
or to help to educate childi:en witfi. the 
daughters of Saint Francis of Soles. Tho 
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only favour the royal nxm requested at Saint 
Denis, was, that as she had been accustomed 
to the easy stairs of palaces, she might have 
rope balustrades put to the convent stairs, 
for fear she should sometimes become giddy 
and fall. 

When the princess crossed the convent 
threshold, she said she felt as if she had 
already set foot in heaven. The nuns shed 
tears at her affability and humility, and she 
cast herself at their feet. Her servants were 
astonished when she suddenly dismissed 
them at thegate, and that evening her sisters 
received the first intimation of the step she 
had taken, and fainted at the nows. 

In compliment to the superior the de¬ 
votee took his name, and henceforward Imj- 
camc Sister Theresa of Saint Austin. She 
now entered on all the huujiliating and 
irksome duties of a postulant. She read 
and served in the refectory; she was the 
earliest at all common exercises; it was her 
duty to be the ^rst to open and shut fllie choir 
door; she lighted the nuns at night to the 
dormitories. She had, moreover, to asrape 
and rub the floors, clean the candlesticks, 
and wash the dishes. In a rose-coloured 
silk bedgown, she scrubbed a dii-ty kettle, 
till she became black' as a kitchen drudgb, 
and gave the convent her dirty gown as a 
relic, to sltbw that a princess ^d fulfilled 
the meanest offices of the Carmedites. The 
zealous postulant suffered much from the 
frequent fasts re.quircd by the order, but 
would accept no indulgence. The prin¬ 
cesses, htir sisters, who came to see her at 
supper, were horrified to see Louisa eating 
stewed potatoes and cold milk, with alacrity 
and appetite. The king too came,* and 
was likcAvise shocked at her simple meals 
and hard bed. The postulant suffered most 
from leaving off her high-heeled shoes and 
taking to flat slippers. She also found 
the absence of her watch, a special depriva¬ 
tion. She refused to let an artist take 
her portrait, and she shed tears because 
^toadying nuns wmJd select the best vege- 
’ tables for her and dress them in a Iwsttcr 
manner than usual. ' At first the princess 
could not kneel long together; without in¬ 
tense pain; but nine days’ prayers to Saint 
Louis of .Gonssaga of course relieved hej of 
this infirmity. * 

Convent life grew more and more de¬ 
lightful to the devotee. “ At Versailles,” 
she used *to say, “ I had a qnmytuous bed, 
but I slept ill- Exquisite dainties were 
set on my table, but I had no appetite. 
Here, 1 have*ahnost scruples at the,pleasure 
1 fed in eating beans and . carrots; and on 


my straw bed I sleep miraculously well. 
At five o’clock in the afternoon at Versailles 
I used to be summoned to the card-room. 
Here, I go to mental prayer. At nine 
o’clock the bell calls me to service; at 
Versailles it was the hour for the comedy. 
Then, I used to waste hours on my toilet; 
here, I am not two minutes in dressing. 
My bed is three boards and a straw mat¬ 
tress; I have no dress but sCrge and 
woollen; I have ever^ da^ seven hours’ 
choir.” And yet the mvahd princess soon 
ceased to spit blood, which she had been in 
the habit of doing, and grew fat and ruddy. 
On the day of her arrival at the convent the 
princess gave th# prioresg five hundred 
pounds. Her pension was one thousand 
pounds a year, and the king endowed the 
convent with revenues sufficient for forty 
nuns. 

The princess took the full vows, and re¬ 
ceived the black veil from the Countess 
of Provence in 1771. She told those who 
came t% sec her, that the nnns were angels, 
and that she owed all her happiness to 
them. Soon after her public profession, the 
princess was chosen mistress of the novices, 
in right (of course again) of her character 
for prudence, wisdom, mildness, and sound 
jxidgment. She often secretly executed the 
tasks of the other novices. When dis¬ 
covered, she would throw herself at the 
nuns’ feet, kiss their hands, and pray them 
to allow her to complete her task. One day 
she found a novice weeping in one of the 
little garden oratories, and saying: “Always 
sweeping, always rubbing the floors! I 
shall never be able to hold out.” Tho 
princes.? soothed her, and helped her to 
finish her service: exclaiming, “Yes; 
always mortifying ourselves; but you and 
I will hold out, and till death.’’ If a 
novice dreaded tho moment when her hair 
was to be cut off, the princess would do 
it with her own hands—which must have 
been a groat comfort to the novice. She 
underwent penance for those who were 
proud. She threw away a lock of her 
mother’s hair because, as she said, with 
the spirit of a true devotee, it showed an 
attachment too human for a Theresan. 
To her great mortification, two years after 
profession the princess was elected prioress 
of St. Denis for three years. She grow 
more vigilant, unselfish, and zealous. She 
nursed the sick and dressed wounds. She 
attended the d^ng, and gave the last 
^isB of charity to the dead. Though 
prioress, she oontinued to sweep the stairs 
and wash the dishes; bnd if a lay sister 
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did not wake to call t|ie nuns to matins (at ness.” ^ The Empress Maria-Theresa, who 
two*A.M.) the prioress herself would perform had al^ a great esteem and affection for 
the service. . ' the royal devotee, sent Louisa her portrait 

The royal devotee was, at least in one in the Theresan costume. She never spoke 
point, superior to many devotees before of the heroism of the princess’s sacri- 
and since. She was very cheerful, and flee without admiration. Louis the Pif- 
on the days of recreation allowed to the teenth, having always promised to rebuild 
Carmelites, always directed the amuse- tiio church of his daughter’s nunnery, 
ments: espcMjially a lottery, in which the Louis the Sixteenth fulfilled the sacred en- 
prizes were prayers to recite, minuttss for gagement. Among the ornaments of the 
meditation, and other works of snperoroga- new church were six silver candlesticks 
tion. She especially ffirlmde the Abb4 and a cross, pr^ented by the pope. The 
Bertin, the father superior, to call her in princess, also at a great expense, obtained 
his letters “ madame,” or to conclude with for the convent the bodies of several saints, 
“respectful humble servant.” She exerted She particularly insisted during the re- 
herself much, to obtain the beatifiegttion building that tjie men should network on 
of Mother Ann of Jesus: a Theresan, who Sundays. The'prinqpss spent much time 
founded the Carmelite Order in Franco. in opposing the new philosophy of those 
Even in the convent, Madame Louisa was days, and i® trying to check the license 
l)esct by a thousand solicitations. Do- of the press. She particularly resisted the 
aerters wrote to her to obtain pai’don, poor reduction of Lent fasts, complaining that 
men of talont wrote to her for money. Dis- in Paris fourteen holy-days had been re- 
graced courtiers wrote to her to recover trenchefl without the polled enforcing the 
them their forfeited rank. «, stricter observance of other festivals; the 

The miserable voluptuary, her father, shopK in Paris being opened even on the , 
usually visited the convent once a month, day of the Epiphany, 
but he forbade any kind of ceremonial at In 1791 the pope consented to canonise 
his reception, and never brought any of his the Carmelite sister Mothov Mary of the 
attendants inside the doors. Mass, vespers, Incarnation, and to proclaim ‘ her the 
or benediction in progress, ho attonded in worker of two miracles. The canonisation 
the outer choir, and, when the host was elc- of Mother Apn of Jesus, however, though 
vated, wept and prostrated himself on the sought for by Catherine do. Medici, and 
pavement, A small apartment was set apart now by the empress, was deferred: though 
for his use where he dined, and the nuns several authentic miracles wrought by 
came in to see, with trembling admiration, Mother Ann were acknowledged by the 
their worthy monai-ch, the lover of the cautious pontiff’. To all suffering nuns the , 
Pompadour. Often during Lout he brought princess held out a hand. When the Carmel-' 
the finest of fish as a treat for the convent, ites of Brabant and Austrian Flanders were 
During the kihg’s last illness, the Princess turned out of their convents, the royal de- 
Louisa sent him a cnxoifix which she had votee obtained leave from Louis the Six- 
received from the pope, and which secured teenth to give them horn© and shelter. All 
indulgences even to persons in articulo she asked in return was to have the bodies 
mortis. “ By this act,” said the king, of two Carmelite saints—^Mother Ann of 
“ I truly know my daughter; pray retm*n Jesus, and Mothej Ann of ‘Saint Bartho- 
her my thanks!” and he died holding it in lomfew. Many of these Flemish nuns had 
his hands. to pass throng their native viUages on 

His nephew, Louis the Sixteenth, had a their way to France, Ijut none of theip 
great regard for the princess. The queen, visited their fathers or mothers; and such’ - 
too, often virited the convent, and brought Absurd abnegation \taa considered a proof 
Imr ill-starred children with her. The ever- of super-holiness. Two hundred and ninety 
watchful nuns observed that, one day one of these nuns, whose doily pride was to 
of |J»ildren being restricted in her food, trepd under foot all uatu^ affection, sa- 
pid^ditro every crumb with the greatest rived in* France, with a whole ^ommmuty * 
oaa*. This is the practice of the There- of the order of Saiut Clare .&om Ghent, 
sans, and the nux|s exclaimed: “ This shows They prostrated themselves in tears at, the 
a disposition for ihp convent.’^ Marie Autoi- feet of th^ beuefinctress, and bfgged her 
nette, replied courteously, bdt probably with acceptance of the ou^ treasure uiey pos- 
entiro iusincenty! "If God one day gives seSsed—-a bone of ooint. .Colette, their 
her that vocation, I shall not hinaer her' foundrem. But the prinh^ vefoaed to da- 
from coming to partake of your happi- prive them o| this osteolc^ioal blessing. 
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Day by day the princess grew ukore and 
more weary of the amnsements and occu¬ 
pations of the outer world. She closed the 
parloir whenever she could, and declined all 
visits that could be declined, bfevertheless, 
the Emperor Joseph the Second, the Arch¬ 
duke, Prince Homy of Prussia, and Gus- 
tavus of Sweden, all visited her simple cell, 
to wonder at her straw bed, wooden spt>on, 
and the earthen pitcher. To such visitors 
the devotee would boast of her health and 
happiness. “ Every time,” she said, “ that 
my sisters enter their carriage to return to 
Versailles, T bless Divine Providence for 
not being obliged to follow them. In this 
convent years pass like days. They say 
that there are souls who go straight to 
Paradise without passing through Purga¬ 
tory. I despair ever to he of that number, 
for I am too happy a Carmelite. Even 
the dust of our convent becomes holy.” 

As old ago crept nearer, tho devotee 
loaded herself with greater austerities. Slic 
would not confess illness, for fear the in¬ 
dulgences shown her should countcnifiice a 
relaxation among the novices. When, un¬ 
able to assist at the chon*, she lay on tho 
threshold of tho door. She refused q.ll 
titles of honour, and. rebuked a preacher 
who apostrophised hbr in his seniion, and 
who called the Carmelites “ladies.” In the 
seventeen years of her monastic life tho 
princess wore, in all, only tlirec gowns. 
Her shifts were of serge, llci' stockings of 
cloth, her slippers of packthread. She 
wore patched veils. Her cell was narrow 
and poor, containing only the celebrated 
straw bed, a straw chair, a wooden crucifix, 
a table, and throe paper pictures. The 
convent was damp and draughty. She for¬ 
bade. all ornaments in any part of the 
monastery. So fiugal was she, that she 
never allowed .the purveyor to spend more 
than seven shillings » day for fish for 
sixty nuns. So careless was she about 
her food, that it became a saying among the 
.novices, if the cook had been more than 
usually careless: “ Why, Mother TheresK, 
of Saint Austin herself could not eat it!” 
For seven years' she went on eating eggs, 
cooked in a particular manner repugnant to 
her without mentioning horantipajjhy. She 
one day, without complaining, partook of a 
decayed artichoke, whushhad been served at 
table by m^tako. At another nmal she ate 
an ^g.wWh had broken and fhllen into a 
wae^-tub. 4 St^, oven to the last, some of 
the old refitted tastes clung to the devotee. 
She sometitn^ dried like a child at her 
chapped and firdst-bitteia hands. Heat, too, 


m , _ 

sho«much dreadcd^but nevertheless she 
almost lived in tho infirmaiy. It iBeing 
discovered that the hair robe she wore made 
her skin bleed, she said, “ I wish to expiate, 
as a Theresan, tho folly I showed formerly 
in wearing the livery and bracelets of helh” 

The nun is always trying to check the 
divinely-implanted emotions of tho heart: 
knowing so much better than tho divine 
Author of our being, what tho human heart 
should be. When the king died, and the Car¬ 
melites had to recite the office for the dead, 
every one but tho princess (then prioress) 
burst into tears ; but she continued singing 
the Psalms in all the pride of fanaticism. 
She* delighted in nothmg*so much as in 
decorating altars, taking care of tho sacred 
vestments, or sweeping and cleaning tho 
oratories. Wlicn Pope Clement tho Four¬ 
teenth suppressed the Jesuits, she mourned 
in silence. 

The night before any great church festival 
she generally passed at tlio foot of the altar. 
She w€nt to confession twice a week. She 
had a great belief in holy water, which she 
said, “ticquircs by the exorcisms of tho 
church a great virtue against tho Powers 
of Darkness.” At night she always kept 
her orncifix in her bed; to speak to (so 
she saidj till she fell asleep. She was now- 
considered tho special gloiy of tho Thcresori 
order, and tho protectress of tho nuns all 
over France. At court on h^ fivc-and- 
twentieth birthday, tho Bishop of Langres 
had predicted she'would die at fifty, she 
had always hoUeved in this pi’ediction, and 
it proved true. 

In 1787, some democratic changes affect¬ 
ing the church are supposed to have brought 
on her last ilhie-ss. She refused to have 
an altar erected in the infirmary whore her 
bod was, because that was a court custom 
when any of the royal family wore ill. 

“ You propose to mo a very ill-becoming 
distinction. Living or dying, I will bo a 
simple Carmelite.” 

Day after day, she examined her letters, 
burning some and arranging others. She 
wrote farewell letters to her sisters, and to 
the king. On her death-bed she was meek 
and gehtlo, repeatedly asking pardon of her 
attendants for giving them so much trouble. 
She still refused to see her physician save 
at tho outer gate of the monastery. She 
begged one of the sisters, who waited on 
her, to inform hei* when she was ap¬ 
proaching her end. She then received, the 
viatioum, called the nuns around, her, 
urged a special nun to correct certain 
faults, and reproved those about lier bed 
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for sobbing and groaftng. liamediitely 
after receiving the viaticum the ruling 
spirit of the prioress came over her, and 
she said to one of the attendant nuns: 
“ Sister, your veil docs not hang low 
enough.” She declined further remedies, 
saying, “I wish they would let me die 
quickly, but if they will have it so, I must 
not refuse to obey or to suffer.” She then 
left all her property, two wooden crucifixes, 
to her two nurses, on condition that the 
next prioress pennitted the bequest. The 
last words of this poor mistaken woman 
were ; 

“ It is now thg time. Come, let us arise, 
and make haste to go to'heavon.” 

Wo have given this brief sketch in an im¬ 
partial spirit, imprc8sed,.however, through¬ 
out, by the deep conviction that if such a 
woman did good in a community of sixty 
self-tormenting sisters, how much more 
good she would have done by her shining 
example, warning and advice, in the cor¬ 
rupt court of liouis the Fifteenth, her 
miserable father. 


THE WIZARD’S CASTLE. 

A. hBAV PSOU XBIO8T0 (OBUHDO PUKIOSO), CAVTO IV. 

Thby strug-gle through forest of fir luid pine 
Till they rcseh a peak, like that Appenine, 

On the toilsome road to Camaldoli, 

Where below on either hand eproads a sea; 

So here they look down on Franco and Spain, 

Ere the;^ seek through a pass, a level plain; 
Where in the valley some huge rocks spring. 
Crowned with steel walls, ring after ring. 

” Lo, there the enchanter’s den,” with eyes 
Balf closed with malice, the black dwarf cries; 

“ See where it laughs at the pride of kings; 

FTone con roach it unless they’ve wings.” 

^uare and smooth, without path or stair, 

The castle is fit for an eagle’s lair; 

And then they know it is time to rend 
The magio ring from the wisard’s friend. 

So they bind him fast and they snatch the ring, 
Heeding not tears nor struggung, 

And ua^r the cliff fair Bradamant, 

Who neither release nor aid will grant. 

Seizes a proud and echoing horn, 

And blows a challenge of rage ai^ scorn. 

Before the echo had died away 
The enchanter came, but with no array 

Of holm, of hauberk, or sword, or spear. 

Nothing to strike foes’ hearts with war; 

Only a shield to his left arm .clung, 

’ With a crimson veil it rm all o’eraung; 

■And in. his r^ht hand they aU ooold see 
An open voIhpM of sorcery. 

For sriiett ha yead it there came a light, 

As of a stnxed upraised to smite. 

And it seemed as'jif arrows were fiashing past. 

Or a thunderbolt 'tfxaa. the cloud was east, 

Sueh was the power of his magio loro. 

And the steed that tha^evil wisatd bore 
Was an hlppogryph—wings, boak, and crest, 
lake the Qnffin, his sire—« mare the rest; 

Such on Biphseian hills are found 
Beyond the froaen ocean’s boun^ 




The wizard had trained Hie wingM thing 
To whirl, and gallop, and dart, and spring ; 

Half like a swmlow, and half like a horse. 

He could swoop and canter, and wheel and course. 
Strike as she will, that maiden proud, 

Cleaves but the air, and wounds the cloud; 

She strikes and pierces them o’er and o’er. 

But still the blow is foiled opce more. 

Then she descends from her horse at'length. 

Of the wizard’s arts to try the strength. 

As a cruel cat with a mouse will play, 

Bmoicing to see the victim stray: , 

Till, tired or angry of such a prize, 

She snaps, and the quivering creature dies. 

So the wizard, weary of such a foe, 

Prepares his final and deadly blow. 

The maiden, as he unveils the shield. 

Drops, as if dead on the battle-field, 

Wishing to lure from his steed and spell 
The-wizard, whom she has beguiled so well. 

Be veils the fatal shield, and now 
It bangs once more on his saddle bow; 

And nearer with closer and closer wheels 
The wizard fipon his victim steals. 

For he alights and seeks the place 
Where she, extended upon her face, 

Waits for his footsteps with watchful care^ 

As wok' in the hmbush o' his lair., 

A chain ho held to trind his prey. 

Thinking her vanquished aa there she lay; 

She rose and hurled him to the earth, 

His mighty spells are of little worth. 

She raised her hand, i^ut in mid space 
Stays it; for lo! a wrinkled face 
And scant grey hair; six score and fen, 

’• The years he’d wandered amongst men. 

“ Kill mo, for love of God 1” he cries; 

But she, with wrathful fiashing eyes, 

Answers, “Now, seek not death from fhe. 

It shall oomo quickly, presently. 

No one who craves it, need wait long, 

A soul resolved to die is strong.”’ 

“ But prsb thy prison opming, 

To us thy wretwed captives bring.” 

The wizard bound with his own chain 
The damsel leads across the plain 
To whore the rock-steps aubUy round, 

Up to the castle gateway wound. 

Then he, from the stately threshold sill. 

Removed a square stone carved with skill- 

And from beneath the stone upturned 
Removed somu pots of fire that burned; . * 

That moment vanished wall and tower. 

Such was the wizard’s subtle power. 

And he, now fireed from bond andi>eham. 

Passed into fire or ait again; 

And lo! the prisoned kmghts released. 

Found all their grief and anguish ceasM. 


• GETTING BETTER. , 

Among the most valuable of modem - 
charitable institutions may be classed Con- 
valelicent Homes, which take uif the sick 
where the ho^ital leaves them, ^d com¬ 
plete the cure which the hospital began. 
And of aU the Convalescent Homes about 
Loudon (and they are many} perhaps the 
most important are those which Mrs. Glad¬ 
stone has established at Clapton and Wood¬ 
ford, and of which we will give the histoiy 
so far as we are able. 
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‘ In the cholera year of ’sixty-sis, Mrs. 
Gladstone, who was then, as she had been 
for many years, a constant visitor at the 
London Hospitel, was much troubled at. 
the fate of the cholera orphans. When 
the parents died, no one knew what to do 
with the children. The sanitary commis¬ 
sion people had destroyed every article of 
clothing they possessed; and it was a bard 
thing to send to the workhouse those whose 
parents had been of a rank above paupers. 
On the first of August, Mrs. Gladstone 
and some of the medical men connected 
with the London Hospital held a consul¬ 
tation as to what was to be done; and on 
the second, she chose out of .the convalescent 
wards as many children as the House 
of Charity in Solio could receive : making 
this a dop6t until a permanent Homo 
I could be ari>anged. To show the extreme 
! destitution of these poor little ones, it 
1 may be stated that they w’crc taken to the 
i House of Charity wrapped up in olankots 
because they had no clothes. 

As the children were weakly, the do'&tors 
recommended a spell of sea air before 
their final establishment in a permanent 
orphanage;. so, as soon as they were all 
clothed, they were sunt down to Bx’ightori, 
and another batch v^as chosen for the 
Charity Honse. This second lot being 
more than the House could receive, Mrs. 
Gladstone took two into her own Home. 
In course of time, hut after much delay, 
the Clapton Home, in Brook-road, was 
got ready; but there had been great diffi¬ 
culties to overcome. No people would 
Ifet their houses for the pmrpose; and oii® 
landlord, indeed, backed out of his agree¬ 
ment after the house was really taken, 
when he heard of cholera .orphans and 
convalescents. So Mrs. Gladstone was 
forced to buy ,the Brook-road houses. On 
the twenty-seventh of*Augu8t, the cook 
went down with a teakettle and some 
borrowed chairs; next day the furniture 
.arrived—twenty-five beds and other goods 
—a gift made by a certain furnishing war% 
house; nine dozen of port wine, three dozen 
of bran(^, and a donation of twenty-five 
pounds, fi^m a pertain ?wine-merchant; and 
other donations of all kinds, including 
clothes, also sent in. Two days only after 
the oook and the teakettle had gone down 
came in the first two children, “Tommy and 
Tiny.’’ Un the next day the first batch 
of cholera convalescent adults arrived; and , 
so on. 

The Somb being thus started, appli- 
, cations poured in mom all parts—‘twmve 


hundred of them. Every case was investi¬ 
gated, the Home not being meanff to 
supplement the workhouse and relieve 
the poor-rates, but, as was said before, , 
to keep fix)m the workhouse those whose 
original condition hod been above pauper¬ 
ism. Prom the twelve hundred applicants < 
one hundred and ninety five were selected 
as the most eligible—Tommy and Tiny 
leading the way. (This little Tommy, let 
us add parenthetically, is an immense 
favourite. He is to be a drummer in the 
Guards, he says, and he always adds, “ to 
take care of the Queen.” He has a sweet 
pure voice, and one day, when in disgrace 
and kept in bed for a punisbuent, he startled 
a visitor to the Home by suddenly sitting 
bolt upright after his dinner of bread-and- 
water, putting bis little bauds together, and 
chanting a gi'ace.) 

As Mrs. Gladstone could not take all her 
twelve hundred applicants, Mrs. Tait chose 
some of the girls for her Fulham Orpliauago, 
while Mrs. Gladstone filled one of her two 
Clapton houses with convalescents, and the 
other with orphans. But, as the cholera 
diminished, so did the number. of con¬ 
valescents, and by Christmas time of the 
same year there were no convalescents, 
arid the*Homo was an orphanage. But 
seeing the need of a general convaloscont 
Home, she established one at Snaresbi-ook 
—^for men only in the beginning of things 
transplanted her cholera orphans to her 
own orphanage at Hawarden, which she 
has maintained for many years; and turned 
her Clapton houses into Convalescent Homes 
for women and children. After the pur¬ 
chase of Woodford Hall, an immense place 
capable of being divided into two portions, 
the Clapton houses were closed, and all 
the patients and furniture sent off to 
Woodford; but in November of last year 
they were opened again for six months, for 
relapsing fever convalescents. 

To show what can be done by will and 
ener^, we will give' the date^ of this re- 
openmg. On the seventeenth of November 
a note from Mrs. Gladstone appeared in the 
Times; on the eighteenth, the cook went 
down to scrab and prepare the two eroptjr 
houses; on the twentieth, arrived the fomi- 
ture and the “ staff”—a lady who, like 
all Mrs. Gladstone’s superintendents and 
staff, has undertaken the work for love j on 
the twenty-seepnd, the Home was ready; 
on the twento-third, arrived the first batch ' 
of relapsing rever convalescents. Between 
the eighteenth and the twenty-second, 
water and gas had been laid on, because of 
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^ - thieves who had stripped the house of all its thing* js done in the quietest and most nn- 
lead, &o. The first answer to her letter in ostentatious manner; one servant does all 
the Times which Mrs. Gladstone receiv^, the cooking and gene^workofhothhouses: 
was an autograph letter from the King of the . the convalescents helping, so far as to make 
BelgiaziB with a donation of fifty pounds; but their own beds, wash up the plates, Ac. 
the Home was really begun in faith, without The cook and the lady are the sole working 
a penny being actually subscribed. staff. We stayed late enough for evening 

> It was opened for thirty beds, and even prayers, and went with tho rest. It was 
in the short time it has been at work it has Chnstmas*eve, and the patients had adorned 
done an immense amount of good. Good the walls with wreaths of holly and floral 
food, good nursing, and pure air, work emblems. An officer had given the lights, 
wonders with those tho root of whose and the lady herself i*cad the prayers and 
malady has been want and impure con- led tbo hymn as in any private family. Wc 
ditions of living. One woman went out in shall not easily forget the effect of that quiet 
a week; two little children, who were femily prayer; with these poor people, men, 
carried in on .Saturday night unable to wom^n, and children, who had just been 
walk through weakness, were playing about rescued from death and landed for a little 
on Thursday when we went down, as bright while in comfort and purity ; with the clear 
and lively as if nothing had been the matter voice of tbe»lady reading, and the picture 
with them. The whole family to which these she made as she stood by her small desk in 
children belong, save one out at work, had her soft grey dress; with the solemn 4iush 
been down in tho fever; father, a consump- and reverence of the little congregation, 
live shoemaker, mother, and six children. It was & truly Christian Christmas-ove. 

The fever had l)een brought into thu family If the two small houses at Clapton show 
through one of the children playing in an the beauty of family simplicity, Woodford 
infected house. One of the children is in Hall has the value of a more important 
Victoria Park Hospital, four are at Clapton, sphere; though here, also, the spirit of 
and the fifth will ccjm© there when the boils, family life is sought after, and.the patients 
with which he is at present afflicted, are a aVe taught to regard the place as a home, and 
little healed. This family is fearftilly poor, to secure friends in ^ the mabagement who 
but lias struggled baVd to keep respectable will look afka- thena in time of.heed.- The 
and off the parish. They have always con- Hall was originally the property of a 
trived, they say, with a flush of honest local magnate, and is quite an institutional 
pride, to have one meal a day; and if they place: with an air of old-fashioned magnifi- 
havo had no food in the morning, they have conce pervading it throughout, and with 
worked for it and earned it, by night. None plenty of room both in chambers and 
of the children can road or write; they all corridors. It has quite a wilderness of offices 
“ help father” so soon as their little hands below, including the place where was ondb 
' can sew or punch; and they are made a plunging bath. At first the neighbour- 
practical, poor little souls! rather than hood got up some opposition to the esta- 
literate. One p.ationt, a law stationer, was blishment of. a Convalescent Hbme in it, 
quite a smart-looking young man, though though it had been expressly stated ^1 along 
absolutely penniless and friendless. When that no fevers or infections oases were to be 
be first came in, he was tho only male admitted. People living near, apparently 
patient, and as all the men are in one honse thought that broken arms and legs, and 
by themselves, and the women in the other general debility from want, rheumatism 
by themselves, he was moped and low- and the like, were catching: even those, 
spirited. So they sent for a companion for whose position in the religious world (so 
him, and got a painter, crippled with gouty called) might have taught them better, 
rheumatiam, with small cannon-balls on his joined in the senseless cry. But Mrs. 
finger joints which he rapped as nncon- Gladstone and her convadescenta went on 
V cemedly as if they had been made of iron; their way quietly and firmly; and by degrees 
^ a douoe fatlmrly man, who liad b^n nine the opp^^tibn has been lived down, the 
times inSt. Gorge’s Hospital, and whotook neighbours have got over their repugnance, 
his iroulfies wi^almostMohammedanresig- and the Home has thriven, and its work 
’ nation. Patient however, are received has prospered. * 

< from their own homes as well as from Whoib inust strike every one who 
- hospitals; and admi^ion is absolutely fine, has seen these Homes, is fibe wonder- 
botn to the sender andv^e patient. ful power of self-sacrifice they have called 

Homes are touching iai: their sim- nut in those who have intbi^sted them- 
plicity and home-like character. Bveiy- selves iu them. Women, young, well-born. 
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with the world at their feet so far as gaietj 
aud admiratioa go, give up all that others 
count pleasure, n>r the sal:c of doing good 
among the poor and sick; men, officers of 
high rank, 'young and rich —the not 
typical “ guardsmen” of certain novelists— 
devote days of each week and hours of each 
day to the good of the institution. Mrs. 
Gladstone herself finds time, in all her press 
of business and the hurry of a London life, 
to go frequently among the poor conva¬ 
lescents and see personally that things are 
right with them. Nothing can be kinder, 
sweeter, or more tender, than her manner to 
them: unless it bo the manner of the hard- 
headed men of the world—doctors, men of 
business, officers who lliivo served in 
the Crimea and seen many a hard day’s 
fight and gone through mapy a rough 
campaign—-who fojrm the backbone of her 
visiting committee. And the very profes¬ 
sion of these last, with the subtle sense of 
discipline it brings, prevents all v^akness 
and sentimentality, all fluidity and want of 
body and firmness. The orgauisathm of 
these Homes is marvellously free from weak¬ 
ness, and yet the one pervading spirit is that 
of tenderness and love. 

When we Vero ushfered into the women^s 
sitting-room, we foundMrs. Gladstone there, 
sitting in •the midst of them^ apd reading 
alond—a pleasure which all the ppor appre¬ 
ciate highly, as they appreciate music and 
singing. The evening befoye, she was play^- 
ing Bormy Dundee on the piano, which is 
at some little distance from the men’s room; 
when they caught the air and took it lyr, and 
sang tho words to it as she played. 

Among the most interesting details of 
tho establisbment are the letters which 
the convalescents or their friends write 
to Mrs. Gladstone or to tho* Lady Super¬ 
intendent, when they get home. Some, 
however, go and tender their thanks in 
per son at the Loudon llospital, where the 
Woodford Convalescent Home Committee 
assembles every Monday to meet tho 
‘London Hospital Committee, aud hear what 
new oases they have to propose. The ma* 
jority write, poorly or pleasantly, accord¬ 
ing to their ability—the children’s little 
scrawls being chiefly sweet and chilcUsh 
effusions qf love and gratitude aud happy 
memories. Ope of the best letters among 
the whole list open to ns was firom a 
husband, «a cabinetmaker, who - wrote to 
thank the lady for her care of his wife; a 
mafily, sensilne letiur, with a true, honest- 
hearted ring •in it. And one was an ezr- 
ceedingiy graphic description from a Scrip¬ 
ture reader, of how she had taken a gipsy 


girl and an idiot boy—half mqd as well as 
idiotic—to Itiondonona terrible foggy Wed¬ 
nesday in November ; how they were lost in 
the fog, and how the idiot boy persisted that 
ho know the way, and led them on and on, 
“only ten minutes further,” “'ten minutes 
further,” til} they had tramped for miles, to 
the little untamed gipsy girl’s bewilderment, 
and the Scripture re^er’s dismay. At last^ 
however, the poor idiot’s instinct justified 
itself, and they struck on his home as he 
had promised they should. 

Some of the cases are very interesting, 
and some quite dramatic. One woman was 
ill of “ fright.” She had seen a neigh¬ 
bour drop dead at her feqt, and was con¬ 
sequently ver^ ill for a time. One man 
was brought m -vyho had left the hospital 
too soon, to sec his wife, who was dying. 
He got out of bed to see her die, aud tho 
shock was too much for liim in his enfeebled 
state. So ho was brought to the quiet 
comfort of the Woodford Home, and in 
time ])Bcovercd. A paper-hanger, aged 
thirty-one, with a wife and child, came 
in from St. Thomas’s Hospital, where ho 
had been five weeks, laid np with a broken 
leg: got fromi«i ruffian who kicked liim be¬ 
cause he tried to defend a woman whom 
the brute was ilJ-treatiug. One was a 
young soldier twenty-eight years of age, 
who was bitten on the ffioe by a snake 
in tbo jxingle in India. His guide l(wt his 
way, so he and his comrades had to sleep 
in the jangle. When ho woke he found 
his face was bleeding. Ho has undergone 
seven operations already, and has to undor- 
o at least one more, and is mutdatod and 
isfigured for life. One woman was par¬ 
tially paralysed, and had no serviceable 
backbone. Supported by irons, she would 
double completely up, and spring in and 
out wildly, hko a broken watch-spring. 

Some governesses have even found their 
way here, and here have become tonvales- 
cent. Aslwentthroughthenoommanywere 
lying on the couches and chairs asleep with 
that deep, sweet sleep of convalescence 
which nothing disturbs; more were sitting 
by the fire in the queer blank way of unedu¬ 
cated people; a few nice boys were turning 
over picture books; they all looked happy 
and contented, and as if on the way to mend, 
if not already mended. In the women’s 
place a little child, “ Johniy,” gives life 
and character to the room, and is invalnable 
to the invalids. ^ He and the cat do almost 
as much good as the beef and fresdi air. 
Some cases are painfully suggeirtiye of 
the pinching poverty wmoh brought 
all this ill health abptxt; but many of the 
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men nre convalescents from -accidents— 
twc^thirds of the London Hospital cases 
tieing bodily accidents. A -few are con¬ 
valescent from what may be ca^ed acci¬ 
dental illnesses; bnt the larger proportion 
of women have “ rheumatism,” ** general 
debility,” and “ scrofnla ” written against 
their names in the case-book. Their cha¬ 
racters are to bo found honestly enough 
stated in the same record. “ Good lad, but 
rather inclined to encroach,” is the verdict 
against one; “ a bad, ungratefdl woman,” 
gibbets another who had been tenderly 
nursed and nourished in her “weakness 
from poverty;” some are “exceedingly 
well conducted;*' some are “good childvcn;” 
one man was discharged for drunkenness; 
one woman was discharged fpr theft; and 
so on. Bat these are exceptions: the rule 
is good behaviour, and a lively gratitude for 
the benefits bestowed. 

The Homos are free; by Homes we mean 
Woodford Hall and the two houses at 
Clapton. On this point we will Extract 
Mrs. Gladstone's words from her report of 
the Woodford Home: 

1. Its benefits are extended to oonralescents from 
hospitals or tVora tboir own homes free of cost. 

2. Tt is open to persons of all religious denominations. 

5. There is no system of privileged tickets, and 
therefore no canvasaing and no avoidable d^lay. 

4. Admission is de&minod solely by the merits of 
the case; amd ast ova, whether subsoriber or not, 
m^ recommend to the committee. 

6. The Home is near town, and the journey inex¬ 
pensive, so that there majr bo free intercourse between 
the inmates and their families. 

The cases not eligible are “ children 
under six years of age; persons recovering 
from small-pox, typhu.u, scarlet-fever, or 
any other infectious or coiltagious malady 
persons with open sores, or labouring under 
any form of disease requiring active treat¬ 
ment ; and persons subject to fits, of un- 
.sonnd mind, -or otherwise helpless;”and 
“particular attention is now directed,” 
states theyeport further on, “ to the circum¬ 
stance that the^ Home is meant exclusively 
for those who, having been ill, aro tardily 
recovering, and require for complete re¬ 
storation to health, only change of air, good 
food, rest, and kindly treatment” 

The normal term of admission is for a 
fortnight; bnt those who require it are re- 
" admitted, and the term is prolonged for one 
or two weeks, j ^ 

There is ho question as to the immense 
amount of good done by these Homes. 
Cripples come in, lying in aivalid chairs, or 
dragging themselves hainfuUy on emtehes; 
and, after a few weeks’ sojourn at the Hoine, 
go out shouldering th^ snp|»orts. Many 
and many a valu^le life has been saved 


by the. good food and attention to be had ' 
at Woodford Hall. At the time of our 
visit, fifty-four were in the house, and the 
numbers which had passed through since 
its establishment, were one thousand and 
seventy-six men, and three hundred and 
forty-one wompn and children. By reason 
of the love and devotion animating every j 
one connected with these institutions, the 
working expenses are reduced to a mini¬ 
mum ; and among the uncatalogued heroes 
and heroines of our day may be classed 
those men and women of birth, w^lth, 
social position, and capacity for worldly 
leasures, who, abandoning what others 
old dear, devote themselves to charity and 
good works, and make the well-being of 
their poorer neighbours of more account ; 
than the enjoyments of personal life, or the ; 
gratification of social pride. And may God ‘ 
bless them all, and prosper their work ! 

NO'rB TO “ODD RUNS AND WALKS.” - 

A 

Is,the article, Odd Runs and Walks, 
which we published i# No. 55 of the pre¬ 
sent series,* a notice is given of two or three 
races ridden by Mrs. Thornton; at York, in 
1804 and 1805. The account originally 
appeared in the local newspapers of the 
day, then in fhc Annual Register (vol^. xlvi., , 
xlvii., and xlviii.), and then iri various books » 
and periodicals. WeJiave received a com- - 
ftiunication from, a member of the family, 
by which it appears that, though the races ' 
were really run, they were concocted, under. ' 
equivocal and disreputable circumstances, 
for the purpose of cheating Colonel Thorn¬ 
ton ; and that the spotting equestrienne 
was one among several women who, in 
turns, assumed a title to which none of 
them had a legal claim—that of “ Mrs. 
Thornton.” The real and only wife of the 
Colonel, married tft him in 1807, was a lady 
of wholly different habits and character. 

. A COUNCIL STRONGER THAN ‘ • 
THREE POPES. 

Thb General Council now assembly at 
Romo appears to have been called mainly - 
for the purpose of reversing the’deoision of 
the Council of Constance, wiat although a 
pope is ^eat, a council of the,church is 
greater. ^From that time until nW, it has < 
been held that no pope is so absolute In 
authority as to be above control by the , 

* 8e« Au> TBS Txab Bovxn, Serie*, vol. iii, ' 
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whole voice of his church. Of the ■ battle 
now raised, we say nothing. But let us 
hejp towards the understanding of it; let 
ns tell how the like battle was fought very 
many years ago. It is a story which 
involves no question of thenlogy, but is 
simply the record of a lively ai’gameiit 
within the church itself. And as is the 
cose in most battles of opinion, there wore 
good men on both sides, who belorffeed 
to the large cathoUo church of folks who 
love God and their neighbour. Also there 
wore, as usual, on both sides, folks who 
loved only 'themselves and traded in re¬ 
ligion. 

Seventy years of the popes at Avignon, 
begun in thirteen hundred and nine, were 
followed by a schism in the church. The 
years at Avignon and the* succeeding 
schism, had been quickening the stir of in¬ 
dependent thought against a pope’s claim 
to ab.solute and irresponsible .av^thority. 
The removal to Avignon had been provoked 
by the absolutism of Boniface the Eighth, 
lie had wiitten to Philip the Pair of 
Franco: “We will yon to know that yon arc 
subject to us, in things spiritual and things 
temporal.” .Philip hfid answered, “Bo it 
known to your supremo fatuity that in 
thing.s temporal wo am subject to no one.” 
In hi.s bull, “ IJnam Sanctam,” Boniface 
had set forth obedience to the pope as ne¬ 
cessary to salvation. Ho had afterwards 
put Philip under ban. Peihapshis energy 
wns tainted with the madnc.ss which 
became declared in his last days. It 
awakened reasoning as to the pope’s posi¬ 
tion in the church, and created a divjsion 
of church polities into French and Italian. 
Then began seventy years of a French 
papacy, which had a court moj’e scandalous 
thiin that of Rome, and set up claims to 
absolute dominion as lond as those of Boni¬ 
face, though mainly urg^jd, in servitude to 
France, against the German emperor. 

The intellect of Franco, then represented 
by the University of Paris, laboured to re¬ 
store peace to the church. In his De^ 
fonder of Peace,'Manilins of Padua, who 
had been rector of the Paris University, 
argued that it was heresy in the pope to 
claim against the German emperor a power 
to absolve men from obedience to Ihe laws 
of God. He condemned as devilish, a pope’s 
absolution of snlgects from oaths of alle¬ 
giance to* their sovereign. sAfter long ex- 

E Alienee of . a double papacy, .miany in 
urope were ready to say: If two popes, 
why not twelve? And the most earnest 
supporters of the principle which had 


based safety of the church upon the n^in- 
tenance of one supreme visible head; saw 
no way to peace but by submitting rival 
claims of irre^onsible authority to the 
judgment of a General Council of men who 
were individnally less than popes. The 
University of Paris urged that both popes 
should resign, or else submit their ciaims- 
to arbitration; that, if they would do 
neither of these things, a General Council 
should be called; and that the pope who 
rejected all the three paths towards peace 
shonld'be declared a heretic. Within the 
University this doctrine was expressed by 
one party with moderation, by another with 
the uncompromising purpose of subjecting 
papal absolutism to control of councils, and 
producing other of tho changes sought by 
more advanced reformers. The University 
of Toulouse represented those wlio main¬ 
tained faith in the pope’s supremo authority, 
and resisted changes in the church law of a 
former time. 

In fohrteou hundred and six, the death 
of the Itnbau Innocent the Seventh gave 
tlio cardinals at Rome a liope of restored 
unity for tho Western Church. A quiet old 
man of eighty was made pope for Italy-as 
Gregory the Twelfth. His appointment 
was provisional. He wa,s to hold the 
office until ho could arrange with Benedict 
a simultaneous abdication. Gregory was 
at lirst true to this understanding. Some 
months after his election ho refhsed to give 
benefices, saying that ho was not made 
p<jpo for that, but only to end tho schism. 
But his friends and kinsmen, who flocked 
round him clamoiu’ing for loaves anil 
fishci?, caused him to halt. He became 
rich in occasions and excuses for inaction. 
Benedict, on the other side, though equally 
determined to do nothing, professed great 
readiness to meet Gregory and fulfil tho 
desires of good churchmen. , Europe was 
little edified to see the dance accordingly 
sot upby the two aged popes, who poussetted 
to each other about France and Italy, but 
took care never to come near enough to 
join nands. One professed fear of hostile 
ships, and would not approach the coast; 
the other professed fear of ambuscades, and 
would not venture ^ inland. By this tri¬ 
fling, each lost friends. The Italian pope had 
Italy and the' cardiiials against him. Tho 
Fyench pope was opposed by the French 
king and the University of Paris. For¬ 
saken by the Chareh of Franco, Benedict 
went to bis native Aragon, and then joined 
Gregorv in the convocation of a General 

Oonnxsil. This -was to meet at Pisa in the 

- • 
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year fourtccu ’nine, for' the establishment 
of nnity and good religious order in the 
church. Upon the opening of the Council 
of I’Lsa, Jean Oharlier, hotter known as 
Gerson, Chancellor of the Church and 
University of l’ari.s, addressed to it liis 
cs.say on the Unity of the Church. Gei’.son 
spf^ko for a largo part of the best intellect 
of Europe, active in labonr towards church 
reform. He maintained that as the schism 
of the church came of corrupt life in its 
head and members, reformation must come 
of humility and prayer. Oerspn and the 
* University of Paris held the whole church 
to be bound by wbat . they regarded as 
essentials of tht-ology, but were so tolerant 
of variation on points of less moment that 
they hoped by admitting a diversity of 
ceremonial, to reunite the Eastern with the 
Western Chvirch. Such reformers opposed 
the pope’s doctrine that he only could call 
a council. Their argument was, that any 
prince or Christian might move the church 
to asseniblo in the name of Him -wSio said 
where two or three arc gathered together 
in my name, there am 1 in the midst of 
them. Such a council, they said, could 
give to the church a new.hcfid, universally 
acknowledged, and could ordain those rc- 
fonns of discipline which might put new 
. life into its members. In doing that which 
was most meet for a particular occasion, 
pope or council, they said, must look always 
to the spirit rather than to the letter of the 
law; must get according to eteimal principles 
of justice. The two popes were not repre¬ 
sented at a council, which they would not 
recognise, since it was called by authority 
liot papal. They were deposed and the 
Archbishop of .Milan, elected solo pope, 
became Alexander *he Fifth. He and the 
cai-dinals were pledged to employ them- 
- selves upon the reformation of the church, 
and, for consideration of the means, a Ge¬ 
neral Council was appointed to meet three 
years later. The work of the Council of Pisa, 
from which guidance into peace and nnity 
had been expected, was confined to the 
election of a third pope : who increased not 
only the confrision, bnt also the scandal in 
the church. For, he owed his rise to a 
cardinal ex-pirate, Balthasar Cossa, the 
most infiamons man of his order, whoso in¬ 
fluence came of vast wealth ill-gotten, 
‘ whose ambition was unscrupulous, and 
whom it suited at that time to place a 
creature of his owuxOpott the vacant thronoe 
of Christendom. A year afterwards, when 
Alexander the Fifth' .died, it was widely 
believed that the Cardinal BrftKassar Oossa 


had given his friend one more step of pro¬ 
motion, and sent him to heaven as soon as 
he was himself disposed to fill his place in 
this world; The belief shows wliat was 
thought of this man, who, in fourteen 'ten, 
as John the Twenty-third, inherited the 
pledge to labour for a reformation of life in 
the church. 

Driven from Rome by Ladislaus, of 
Na|Hes, Pope John found an ally against 
him in tho new emperor, Sigismnnd. Tliis 
Gorman ally he then sought to please by 
conceding what could not in any case have 
been much longer deferred: tbfe meeting of 
a true reformatory council. Little as he 
wished that suqh a couticil should be held 
within tho bounds of the emperor’s power," 
he yet had to consent to its meeting in the 
free Gorman city of Constance. Pope John, j 
therefore, and Emperor Sigismund, sum- j 
moned the Council of Constance to meet i 
there, November, fourteen ’fourteen. As j 
neither of the other popes would re¬ 
cognise John, the number of infalliblo 
heads contradicting one another was 
now three. The new council declared it¬ 
self to be simply a continuation of the 
Council of Pisa, and. provided for the in- 
ifnonce of independent thought in its delibe- 
rations. It had not sat four months, before 
it received accusations of deep crime against 
Popo John: who, with the perils of an in¬ 
quiry hanging over him, then played with 
forms of abdication until,- in the disguise of 
a groom, ho fled from Constance. The 
council then affirmed the principles main-. 
tained by Chancellor Gerson, and declared 
the pope to bo subject to a church assembly. 
John of Antioch and others argued, in vain, 
tliat the pope’s authority waa absolute, 
unaffected by his person^ character,’ and 
irresponsible, except to God: even though 
he should send multitudes to hell. Popo 
John was caiight, tried, and deposed, for his 
acts as pope, with threat of further trial 
for his private crimes. Pope Gregory was 
humoured into abdication. Benedict,though 
pbstinatc, was deserted by his followers, an<i 
remained pope only in his own esteem. A . 
reform committee was considering how to 
amend ohurch discipline. "While it sat, open 
traffic iu^ the goods of the church was the 
daily busWssofmany, and the gicat gather- - 
ing of clergy caused the stixscts of Constance 
to be crowded with lopse women. The 
Germans, wh<^were most instant*, for refor- ' 
mation ofi church disciplme, nr^d that the 
first consideration of Ihe coun^ should be 
to amond.lhe lives of ihe ele®5^. The next ~ 
burintes shouM be to elect ia pope, when i 
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they had elcaucd the chair he was ’to sit 
upon. But the majority thought othenvise. 
It Avas determined to seek a pope through 
whom, afterwards, the desired good tilings 
* might ho added to the church. So it 
was, that in fourteen ’seventeen. Cardinal 
Otto, of Colonna, became Pope Marten the 
Fifth. Then it became the pope’s business 
to see to the reformation of the church, and 
there was mightily soon an end of lively htipe 
upon that subject. Even the schism in the 
papacy did not come to an end for another 
thirty years. 

But the Council of Constance came to 
an end in the beginning of the year four¬ 
teen ’eighteen, having “ by no means an¬ 
swered the general expectation of the 
world.” John Huss, whom it burnt, wa.s 
so far from being .a theologicfd reformer, 
1 (hat he took to the council a cerlificute 
of orthodoxy from the Inquisitor-General 
of his district. His revolt was .mainly 
for the national rights of his church in Bo- 
lietuia. , 

In the year after the council closed, 
the soldier. John deTroeznow’, called Ziska, 
or (.he ou(!-oyed, who, after the buining of 
Hnss, deeply resented-what he called “the 
bloody affront suffered by Bohemians at 
' Constance,’.’ placed himself at (he hiiad of 
an armed people against the atfgressions of 
Rome on the liberty of the Bohemian 
Ch ureh. King Wenzel died, and his brother, 
the Emperor Sigismund, who acted with 
the i)opc, and had dishonoured his pledge 
of safe conduct by which Huss had been 
decoyed to Constance, claimed succc.ssion 
in Bohemia. ’This threatened the Bohe¬ 
mians with forfeiture alike of civil and 
religious liberty. Ziska then raised national 
war against both pope and emperor. He 
became master of Prague, was victorious 
over Sigismund on Mount Wittkow, rudely 
maintained the liberties of his church, sword, 
in hand, and, when an«rrpw from the wall 
of Rnbi pierced his one sound eye, and left 
him wholly blind, talked still of joining 
battle. “ I have yet,” he said, “ my blooA 
to shed. Let me be gone.” Ho still 
battled, suffering defeat only once, until 
Simsmund submitted to the claim of the 
Bimemians for liberty of worship, 3 ,nd gtfve 
them Zisl&fc for their governor. Ziska 
died of plague, while, in fourteen ’twenty- 
four, this Jroafy was in progress; and the 
war continned for eleven years after his 
' death. The Bohemimis buried their'hero 
in the ehnreli.at Czaslow, .^d wrote this 
inscription over his grave: “ Here Kes 
John Ttiska, who, having defended his 


country against the enci’oac’hments of pimal 
tyranny, rests in this hallowed placo*^ in 
despite of tho pope.” 

T’HB BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

A Yachting Stokv. 

CHAITEB X. THK BRIDGE. 

The fashionable Mr. Conway was much 
interested in this little lirst act which was 
working itself out so pleasantly. ” Give 
me a bit of character,” lie would say. “It 
is not to be bonglit by rank or wealth—^it 
is the salt of life; it is idle to look for it 
in real plays.” Yet here, in this provin¬ 
cial Tfook, he had lighted on* a combination 
that promised to bo of absorbing interest. 
Lettei’s came to him of the usual pattern; 
invitations from mammas; short notes, 
like telegrams, from men, as “ Dear Con., 
bring your boat round this way. ‘We will 
put you up for a week;” programmes of 
new races; but ha determined to linger on 
and stn'fty those two fresh “bits of natnre.” 
Even tho place ikself was am using, its ways 
and commotions entertained him; he liked 
asking questions. He saw how the eyes of 
the parishionei’s rested on those two girl- 
(igm-es, "yatching them with eagerness, 
lie picked np the Avhole history of tho 
great, hazatir question, Avhere tho heiress 
wished to have the entire dinsetiou accord¬ 
ing to her Avhim, and decreed that only 
genteel persons, of the rank of ladies, should 
hold tables, a proposal firmly and excitedly 
opposed by tho clergyman’s daughter. 
Ska would not have the holy cause of 
charity disfigured by such distinctions; it 
must be thrown open to all the good sliop- 
keeper.s, to the race of Higgins’s or Smiths, 
whose honest contributions did not deserve 
such a slight. Bnt what was she against 
tho heiress, who, thus opposed, b^ame, 
like a passionate, froward child, that would 
cry all night if its toy were refused ? At tho 
price of a magnificent contribution, tho ob¬ 
sequious committee pelded to her. It was 
wonderful with what scorn and anger 
Jessica stigmatised this unholy defacing of 
the cause of benevolence. -But no one 
was more scandalised or “ put out” than 
her lather. This ^rl would be the death 
of him. Tho transaction was welcome to 
the people of the place, who did not range 
themselves on different sides, but were 
almost all against the parson’s daughter, 
including even those whose cause she had 
taken up; In the shops, everywhere; Con¬ 
way heard little stray sketches of those 
two important persons whose imag^ filled 
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tmthe minds of the town. A very few said, 
How generous; how charitable, how dis¬ 
interested and gallant was the parson’s 
daughter, and how sho stood up to battle 
against unmeaning whims and hinnouns. 
Mr. Conway road off the true solution—all 
women are rivals to each other. 

But ho had just arrived on the eve of 
another little battle — the battle of the 
bridge. 

Before the building of the light bridge 
already mentioned, the people of the dis¬ 
trict, on Sunday and holiday evenings, often 
clustered at the edge of the bank opposite 
to the Castle Gardens, gasing curiously at 
the gay and charming beds of flowers, the 
pretty walks, the rare shrubs, which a 
skilful Scotch gardener, hired at. a vast 
price by the horticultural Sir Cliarles, had 
taken pains to make the pride and show 
of the district. Hero wore rare plants 
which had come from afar, hero “ a laby¬ 
rinth” BO complicated and tangled as to 
bo the wonder and delight of ‘the few 
childi'on, who had been allowed to lose' 
their way in it. Sir Clmrles, good-natured 
always, seeing the mws of excluded specta¬ 
tors, bad often wished to give them greater 
enjoyment, and unrestricted ndijaission to 
his grounds. Having been poor himself, 
ho would say, be knew how welcome wore 
these cheap benefits. Once, when his 
daughter was in a pettish fit of impatienco, 
at having to go round to the great gate, 
when sho was in a hurry to get home, he 
said ai*tfully that a new bridge across would 
be a great convenience. Sho caught at the 
idea with enl^usiosm, and became almost 
restless until she had made her father get 
plans from an. eminent architect. It was 
begun at once, and was pushed forward to 
gratify another fiincy of hers that it should 
bo completed and opened by her birthday. 
Then it was christened Laui-a Bridge. 

It seemed to Ije unlucky from the be¬ 
ginning. A scaffolding gave way during 
its constraction, and a workman's son was 
drowned in sight of the drawing-room 
windows. By a strange and fitful ^ange, 
quite characteristic of her nature, she 
seemed, when her whim was gratifiied, to 
become indifferent, scarcely ever to use it, 
and at last to dislike it. Her father felt he 
never could understand her. 

It was a pretty object, springing across 
airily, and seeming to be made of thin wire. 
It was a model of lightness' combined with 
strength, taking the shape of an airy bow 
with towers, transparent as bird-cages, \at 
each end. In gilt letters over each entrance 
was the name “Laura Bridge,” a christen¬ 


ing done in honour of the daughter of 
the house. “ Laura Bridge, Laura Bridge,” 
read Conway, aloud and contemptuously, 

“■ even this is twisted into homage to the 
vanity of wealth. This spoiled creature • 
thinks the whole world is for her. I should 
like to have the schooling of her.” 

The good-natured baronet had even built 
the natives ^ little pavilion where they 
could have their pleasure parties and 
junketings. Visitors to the castle, as they 
looked from the windows and strolled . 
through the gardens, saw these honest 
folks, the sailors and their lassos, the 
shopkeepers and others, scattered about on 
the grass, enjoying themselves after their 
fashion with the usual rustic gambolling. 
This sight made Miss Panton more fretful 
on each ocdiBiou. She disliked the idea of 
community, or sharing, which it suggested. 
And she often impatiently asked lier father 
to forbjd them to come, or .take away tho 
bridge altogether. The guest heard many 
a discussion at tho breakfast or dinner 
table, which be himself had innocently 
started by his question, “ Who are all those 
people in the gi-ounds ?” 

, “There, papa,” Miss Laura would ex¬ 
claim. “ There is the result of your 
bridge. You should build thpm houses. 
They begin* to think that our lands'belong 
to them. Do get rid of this bridge, and 
let ns have our place to ourselvps like other 
people.” Another unjust speech caused deep 
indignation. “ That they were nt)t going 
to collect all the beggars of the country in 
their garden.” And by the curious process 
by which events make themselves known 
even without the agency of persons, it be¬ 
came reported that Miss Panton intended to 
abolish the bridge, and to shut herself up in 
her own fortress, excluding tho canaille for 
ever. Then it was that Jessica’s deep and 
burning protest Was heard all over the 
place. There was* true oppression, de¬ 
priving the poor and the labouring of their 
mnocent recreation ! Such behavibur was 
pruel, scandalous, barbarous. Talk of the 
feudal times, of the serfs indeed. But she 
did not believe it still, she conld not. 

This spoken in the open places, at tho 
market cf OSS, as it were, flew to the heiress’s 
ears, and at, once determined h§r, that the 
bridge should go down. The low, .mean, 
pitiful herd should not disgi;^^ their 
pounds any more. It was a matter of 
favoTur, as Aey should find. She was not 
goii^ to be put dowp by th^m, or hy any 
one.” * 

Her fhther looked at her with wqhder. 

“ They put you down, the poor rustics; 
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wliy, what can that mean ? Oh, I see.” 
And he smiled, for he had often been 
amused at this wayward enmity, and had 
deplored the inconsistency and want of 
sense it led to, 

A favonrite stroll with Conway was that 
pleasant walk out of the town, up to the 
river. He began at. last to regard that 
, bridge as the temporary link between the 
I two women’s natures, as something with a 
more mysterious significance in it than was 
involved in its elegant iron foliage and 
arabesques; and in his own mind he gave 
it another name, the name which this little 
narrative bears. 

One evening he had wanclered to Laura 
Bridge, and found Miss Panton moodily 
regarding it and the few natives passing 
across it. She began to speak at once, 
with excitement. 

“ Surely, ho one over heard of such a 
tiling—a gentleman’s place to.be swjjrming 
over with the low mobs of a town. It 
siioiUd have been put down long ago, as I 
tell my fatlier.” . 

“ The fashion now is,” said Conway, “to 
encourage the poor people’s parks, and that 
sort of things keeps -tbem from troubling 
u,s in other ways. But, is it all settled ?” 

“Yes; I have got papa to agree at last, and 
next week the men are to take it down.” 

“ Have you thought seriously,” he said, 
“ of the dissatisfaction anything like stop¬ 
ping up a right of way, a watei*coni“se, a 
pnmp even, is sure to cause ? There will be 
plenty to set them on and work them up.” 

“ I know that,” she said, excitedly. 
“ Who do you think is the leader—I ^pn’t 
mean in the streets, after tlie radical way, 
but that leads the gossips in the drawing- 
rooms and lodging-houses of Slv Arthur’s?” 

“Well, I might guess.” 

“Yes, Mr. Conway, a particular friend of 
mine, and who wishes to bojme of yours, too. ’ ’ 

“ Docs she P” said he, smiling. “ I must 
seem ungrateful.” 

“ You will seem what is only right, 
then,” she went on, warmly. “ Of course, 
w'o know her, and she comes to dine to¬ 
morrow. We carry on that farcf, but it is 
owing to our two fathers. Now tell me, 
Mr. Conway, what you see in her, as they 
call it; for you. like her, I am told.** 

“ I,” said Conway, wishing to add some 
more scenes to the drama. “ I only look 
on at a distance &om the. deck of my 
yacht, as it were. But sho seems to have 
a strange and curious nature, out of the 
common, but capable of gmierous acts.” 

She stamped her foot. “ The bridge' 
shaU go down, into the water, even if there 


should be a riot in the place. You don’t 
know her—you can't" * 

“ Of course not,” said ho, smiling. 

“ She hates me, and do yon know why ? 
Because I am rich, richer than she is, or ever 
will be. It began at school, when we were 
made rich. She tried to crawl and fawn 
on me, but it sickened me, and I wouldn’t 
have it, and then she turned against me, 
and has been so ever since—of com’.se, in a 
■polite Way.” 

Conway wondered at the discrepancy of 
the two vei’sions, but he knew enough of 
the world to see that both could bo siucero 
and genuine. 

“ Bait we shall meet to-morrow at dinner 
like ladies. You shall see at least s?ie will 
carry that farce out. I don’t profess to be 
an actress. Sho can como to eat with us.” 

“ I think,” said he, coldly, “ you will 
find there is some reason for this. Sho is 
compelled by her father.” 

' “ You are quite turning hei* champion,” 
said slie,» looking at him excitedly. 

“ I believe she is sincere and true in 
whatever she takes up. But of course I aut 
quite outside the politics, as we may call 
them, of this little place. But now, Miss 
Panton, it seems hai’d, does it not, for these 
poor rusliSs • ?” 

“ Oh yes ! you are quite on her side!” 

“ Such a pretty bridge, too—an ornament 
to your place and to the district.” 

“ I don’t caro,” sho said, “ every bit of it 
shall be pulled to pieces next Aveek. I shall 
look on at the operatiou, and I shall invito 
my friends to come. My dear old school¬ 
fellow, I shall take c.are to have her. I am 
told she swears by you all about the town, 
says, I suppose, that you are the typo of 
chivalry.- Of course, in a place like this, 
where the walls have ears and tongues, it is 
very probable that these praises will como 
to your ears. But,” she added, with a 
curious, questioning look, “what do you 
think of her ? You must know us all by 
this time, pretty well. She, of course, 
being a parson’s daughter, had great oppor¬ 
tunities of picking up from the curates that 
pedantic sort of thing that makes a show. Of 
course you think me wretchedly ignorant ?” 

“ I attempt to pronounce on you!” he 
said. “But Miss Jessica champions me! 
That should prejudice me.” 

.A worried fretful look came into tho 
heiress’s face. “Yes,” sho repeated me¬ 
chanically, “we are going to pull down,tho 
bridge. Within a week, the man tells ns, 
there #111 not be a vestige of it.” 

As he fidlowed her light figure, that 
seemed to fioat across the bridge named 
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after her, a very clifforcnt feeing rose in his 
rated to what she imagined was there. She 
! was sure she hsid left some deep and roman¬ 
tic imago of herself, and was not di.scom- 
fited to think that she had shown a certain 
' jealousy, as of a rival. This nice epicure 
in such matters was, alas ! |Knidcring over 
the agree&ble discovery nuulo to him. He 
was delighted to think that ho had con¬ 
quered tlio parson’s daughtei', that nature 
so proud and independent, and that would 
not bend to any one. He was intensely 
flattered by this conquest. And for the 
first time it occurred to him suddenly, what 
if he, once Jlcir all, cast anchor there, laid up 
bis little metaphorical vessel, aud settled 
down, as it is called, in a new life, with a 
now mind beside his ! Was ho not weary of 
. wandering ? Was not here something tliat 
he might search the fashionable world over 
aiid over, and never find—something that 
would add a power amj lustre to his rank, 
and great fortune, such as could not bo 
, drawn from the files of poor-souled colour¬ 
less creatures ol* bis own order, who had 
boon submitted to his choice. Lord Blank, 

, now so pow’orfiil in the Upper House, had 
made jnst such an alliance; so had the 
Marquis of Blank. Thus strengthened, had 
those eminent peers forced thoir*way to the 
load. Wealth he did not want. It seemed to 
him a noble scheme, and be would wait and 
watch, and see bow it would be worked out. 

CHAPTER XI. A STATE DINNER AT THE CASTLE. 

Within a day or two, the scouts of the 
UtUo town, Avalking' as if by accident past 
the gate of the, castle, saw the dining pro¬ 
cession sweeping up the avenue. Some, 
by special favour of Mrs. Silvcrtop, were 
, more advnntajjcously posted. Tim various 
figures were identified. Doctor Bailey, sit¬ 
ting up in his open carriage, his diiughtcr 
beside him. (fcs. Bailey of course was 
not tliere, the doctor having disposed of the 
matter thus; Pooh! what an exhibition 
■tftm'd make of yourself up there! No. 
Stay at home!”) The fascinatmg Conway, 
witli his fine reflective dark eves, excited a 
just admii'ation ; while, lastly, in a poor 
sort of fly, came tlie Rev. ^fr. and Mrs. 
Mason. “ Only my curate and his wife,” 
j said the^rector, contemptuously. 

I The handsome drawing-yoom of the castle 

ran tdong the ground floor, while a file of 
long tall windows, seven or eight in number, 
wwre all lit up, making a sort of vast lan¬ 
tern. Mr. Conway was deeply intorostod 
. to see the two ^Is greeting each dther 
^ with the common forms of sot^ politeness, 
» the courtesies of ifeicers before attack. 


Only a nice observer, such as he was, would 
have noticed a change in their manner to 
each other, brought about of late by some 
new cause. Miss Panton’s liostility had 
always been more a pettish peevish dislike, 
convoying the idea of some one that was 
crossed in a whim. Jessica’s seemed a 
culm contempt, supported by a basis of duty. 
But this now element had the effect of an 
almost chemical change in these bodies. 
Both became intensified: one taking the 
shape of a jealous and hitter anger, the other 
that of scorn as hitter, with a sense of an 
immense superiority. Aud on this evening 
this change seemed to have suddenly taken 
place, and thy new combination, by the in¬ 
fusion of tho Conway cliarm, was to work 
itself into a strong development. 

Con way,was in spirits, for strange plans 
wore floating in his head. - Ho could not 
shut out the imago of the parson’s daughter. 
He had an instinct that the night might 
prove •momentous for his fate. Just before he 
stai’tod, he met Dudley in his usnal moody 
huteour. This scorned to have grown on 
him lateljr, and Conway never liking this 
'■ ill-conditioned” manner of men, who were 
always certain to bring more trouble than 
' pleasure with thorn, liad determined to keep 
him at a distance. 

“ You ai;o going out to this'plapo,” said 
Dudley. “ You go very oftpn there?” 

“ Yes; they are very hospitable, and most 
kind to a stranger.” 

“ No doubt. But I’il tell you what sur- 
piises me, Conway. That yon, who are 
what is called an sesthetic man, should 
endure a place ivhere there aro no £esthetic.s. 
Wo* all know you have too high a soul for 
vulgar money.” 

“ I am proud of your good opinion, 
the other, laughing. 

“ Now that man Bailey’s daughter is ex¬ 
actly in your liu% They all'say she i.s madly 
in lovo with you too. In iact, you aro 
rather compromising her.” 

“ My dear Dudley, you and I are not the 
people to discuss such subjects. I would n6t 
' daro to speak to you on sucb matters.” 

Oh, it’s merely a fineudly caution, that’s 
all. - Everyfcliing is known and gossiped 
oyer in ftiis place, even to the pairs of 
gloves •you buy, or the liuefi you send 
to tlie wash. You would not bkii fo be 
set down as a fortxme hunter, Conway, 
as the ill-natured do. We’ll alf be watch¬ 
ing you to-night. Don’t‘look so wicked at 
me." 

On that he walked away, kiaving Conway 
half indignant, half amused. “ I undei-stand 
this poor moody hypochondriac’s meaning,” 
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^ lio thoTiglit. “Very, very clumsily• done, citedly. “ Your sympathy is with thenj in 
j; Master Dudley.” - all.their ways and mannons. Why should 

j The dinner was on the usual grand Pan- you not'be on their side in this ?” 

! tonian scale, many powdered heads nodding Jes-sica, naturally of a retiring disposition, 
I ovt>r the guests, Mrs. Silvertop later giving became like so many of her sex when the 
j details to select friends, not without con- crisis demanded, bold, and brave, and ag- 
I tempt for those who could show intero.stin gressivc. “Then it is an open question? 

! such things, but which was overpowered by Now we can deal with if us quite public. 

I ;i, pride and complacency in her office. She Well, I am on the side of the poor and 
j had before officiated at some great noble- their cheap pleasures.” 
jl man’s house, and when the name of any ’ “ That we should give them money and 

I! lamons peer was mentioned, it was always charities is ail of oonrse for each oonscience, 

! with a “ many’s the time I’ve ’anded A?m a as the doctor Will tell us at church next 
I cup of tea at Highbury’Ouse,” an attention Sunday,” said Sir Charles. “I declare, 
!: pi'obablo enough, but based more on con- Doctor Bailey, the next lime we have ‘ox- 
I; jeciurc than on recollection.- • hausted funds’ of any sortj we shall pass 

\' The Panton plate -was all out, the columns you over.” 

, and pediments with which the table was “ Yes,” said the heiress, pertly, “Miss 
! covered making it .secni like a*fashionablc Baiky would give us a sei-mon. And I 
I graveyard, rather over-ci’Owded with silver can see Mr. Conway thinks so too. Ho is 
I monuments, jiew and not ancestral; while mueli amused, 1 s<5C.” 

j the dining-tab^J^•, fj-inged with its two rows ' Conway WJis listening with some cutei’- 
^ of happy feasting Tn<ni and women, had the tainment to this little skirmish. 

I usual festive and Tnagnificent etl'oets yro “ Ah,•yes, let us liear Conway,” s.aid her 
; diiced by gold and silver, soft lights and father; “ he is a judge of these things, find 
(lowers. The pleasant chatter of voices rose 1 will he guided by his authority.” 
above the cbnk of silver and steel upon “ Surely,” said Jessica, scornfully, “there 
china. Deleter Baiky’s was heard loudest is no need of authority or of judicial deci- 
and noisiest of all. • sion in such a matter. These little poor 

“ Quite propel’, Sir Charles. Of coui’.st? privileges of walking on grass, and looking 
!' you luive the right. MonstroirtB! What a at and smelling llowcrs, of breathing fresh 
h man gives he can take away.” air and sitting on a bank and looking at the 

All looked at Jessica. bright river wnding by—surely none of 

i “ Surely not, papa, if it liO only what you ns wonld take credit for makijig such pre- 
i to give. I know what you .are speak- sents as thesi;. We need appeal to no one 

j ing of—the people’s bi’idge.” to fell us fhat !” 

1 “ Oh, that is only some of those cliildish Conway’s arbitration being thus dispa- 

I refiuonients you are so fond of—I cau’f. go mged, tbongh indiroctly, it was necessary 
: into them. Sir Charles can’t do what he he should say something. I'kis, ho did 

II [)leases with his own bridge, as he can with with ever so little of a wounded tone. 

l! his O’wn horse; sell, lend, give, or take “ But.stillthe.socoTnnion ble.ssingsinvolve 
j jivvay. Absurd!” It became a regular little somehow the rights of property. Perhaps 
Ij discussion for the table. wo might share our houses also as well as 

ij “I declare,” said Sir Charles, good- our grounds. Shelter in tht! drawing-room 
:' humom’edly, “ I would sooner have an elec- would cost nothing! The smooth green 
i i tion on my hands. The two young ladies carpet, the looking at oneself in the mirrors, 
jj battle the thing out Uke candidates, and I is a cheap blessing also.” 

I i must say both have a great deal to say worth ” Ah I That’s the way to put it, as Mr. 

!| listening to. Miss Bailey really champions Conway does,” the doctor said obstre- 
ji the people’s rights with great spirit.” peronsly. “Jessica, child, leave political 

I I Jessica, colouring, spoke out. “Some economy and that sort of thing alone. It’s 
'! think this a trifle, whilst I take it^up with not in keeping, you know—I say, not at 

an. enthusiasm that may seem foolish. I all. What have you to do with the poor 
' know what concerns the lower classes— * and that sort of thing ?” 
canaille tjjey are called—their amusements, .. Her answer was a look at Conway, one 
sorrows, seems Quixotic, in these times, of surprise and full of scoi’ii; “When we 
Besides,” she added, smUing, “ who intro- . have gone np-stairs, and Mr. Conway is 
duced my clients here at this inappropriate discussing this with'the gentlemen, that 
place? It wasnot I who, did so.” will not & his argument, I kimw. Or if 

“ But yon take up the cause of these low he were in the House of Commons he would 
people in everything,” said the heiress, ex- not urge such sophistical reasoning.-” 
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“ Tlien you must explain why he does it 
hA’c,” said Sir Charles, laughing. 

“ Site means it as a compliment to ns, 
papa,” said the heiress, with a certain spite 
■which the presence of her guests did not 
restrain. 

A rough and impatient voice broke in. 
“ This is too good. After all, liow does 
this.concern any one but the real owners? 
I toll you what I would do, Sir Charles. 
Fix tt day, invito all these wretched 
bumpkins who dai’O to prcsiune on your 
indulgence, and in their presence set men 
to work to pull the whole tljing to pieces. 
When the last rod w'as flung into the river, 
I would turn* round and say,*‘ There, get 
away, you ragamuffins—let me catch one 
of you trespassing and I’ll set the dogs 
at you.’ Forsooth, a young lady can’t 
have her flowers without having all the 
mughs going to steal them too..” 

“ Hallo! Dudley, tliis is strong lan¬ 
guage.” 

“That is the only strength about it,” 
said Jessica, with a quivering lip, “ Such 
doctrines make the real barrier between 
rich and poor.” 

“Oh, wo know Dudley is a violent 
partisiMi of Laura’s, and it distorts his 
views.” *■ 

“Ah, that explains it,” said Conway, 
contemptuously;. “ hti in presence of one 
who reads the common heart, like Miss 
Bailey, what can one do ? I hold no opinions 
at all. 1 mye them up. You must not let 
them touch the bridge, Sir Charles; rather 
build thorn a dozen new ones.” 

Again, the look Jessica gave him, trans¬ 
lated, seemed to say, “How poor, how 
unworthy of you.” 

For the rest of that “state” meal, ho 
found himself looking over at her with a 
strange attraction, and even trouble. A 
surprising ^1, he thought. The pleasant 
dinner, with all its courses, rolled on like a 
stately procession. Then the ladies rose, 
suffering that polite writ of ejectment 
which our civilisation exacts. The gentle¬ 
men going through a well-acted farce of 
resignation at the stern edict they them¬ 
selves enforce, resumed their drinking, tJiat 
“circulation of the blood” discovered by 
some benefiictor, we know not who. 

In that council the great bridge ques¬ 
tion came up in a difteent shape. “ You 
know,” said the host, confidentially, “one 


is awkwardly placed with ,tbe people; but 
still it is my,girl’s whim. She has taken 
it into her head. But otherwise I really 
go with your daughter, doctor. I’d have 
given anything if she had opened out 
on you, Conway; for when she takes a 
tiling np with spirit, you would find it 
hard to hold your own against her. She 
astonishes mo,sometimes.” 

The doctor did not seem to enjoy these 
compliments. “ Oh, she talks too much. I 
tell her she had better leave these things to 
the men. It’s quite abs.urd. You have a per¬ 
fect right to keep your grounds to yourself. 
A pretty state of things if every one was to 
be overrun by .the scum of the town.” 

There was present a bluff, good-natured 
doctor named Hobson, clever in his pro¬ 
fession, who was half friend of the family, 
half a sort of watchful medical guardian 
over the health of the young heiress. He 
was always running down” onco or twice 
in the week to pay them a visit, and the 
fiction was carried out that.it was to see 
his old friend f^ir Charles. Looking at Dr. 
Bailey ■with some distrust, he said: “ Scum, 
Dr. Bailey ?—the honest mechanics we soo 
in the grounds behaving like ladies and 
gentlemen?” 

“ Relatively, sir, of course,” said the 
doctor, blowing hard. “ My ‘meaning is 
very intelligible. And you- see my friend 
Conway quite agrees with mo.” This wa.s 
a favourite shape of the doctor’s logic. 

“Pardon me,” said Conway, impatiently. 
“We wore not discussing the matter seii- 
ously. I must own that I was only trying to 
pro'^oke Miss Jessica into an argument that 
wo might admire her cleverness and spirit. 
It is absurd making the tiling too serious.” 
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don’t lot that man come between yon and 
me, mother dear.” 

“ I thought you liked Mr. Frost, Hugh ?” 

" So I did. He was ray father’s fiiend. 
I have known' him all my life. But lately 
there has been something about him that 
revolts—no, that is too strong a word— 
there has been something .about him that 
seems to put me on my guard. I hate to 


the fact of his interview with Mr. Frost, have to be on my guard!” 


until after his visit to Mr. Lovegrove’s 
• office, and hp informed her of both circum- w 
stanecs at the same time. could not 
_ refrain from saying a word about her having s( 
kept Mr. Frost’s visit to Gower-street a ei 
secret from him. ' di 

“I was so surprised, mother,” ho said, m 
“ It seemed so unlike you. But I suppose ni 
ho persuaded you in some way that it would 
' be right not to mention his having come to p! 
our house.” 

“ Was I bound to speak of it, Hugh— ai 
■ before Maud, too, mid Mr. Levincourt r” al 
“ No; of course not hound. But it to 
would have seemed more - natural if you 
had mentioned it quietly t6 me.” le 

Mrs,'Lockwood was'silent. T] 

“ Look hero, mother dear,” said Hugh, so 
after a short silence; “I am not good at sh 
^ hiding what I feel. I was a little hurt and ' m 
’ vexed when Mr. Frost told mo that you tu 
and he had privately discussed my feeling m 
for Maud long before you had ever said a lei 
^ word to me on that subject. Now the trufh 
is out!” * • w! 

“He—Mr. Frost—^told you that, Hugh?” bi 
“Well, he did not say it verbatim et be 
literatim as I have said it; but he certainly 
' gave me to understand that such was the M 
case.” , p( 

“ I meant for the best, Hugh.” he 

“Meant for the best! Dearest mother, 
you don’t suppose I doubt that? But al 

I V i I ;i ’ ‘ /I 

voih in. 


“ It is g, very good attitude to face the 
world .with.” 

“Ah, mother, you know we might have I 
some discussion on that soon. But, at all I ’ 
events, it is not the posture I like—or, in- ■ 
deed, that I am able—to dssume towards 
my friends. With mistrust affection va¬ 
nishes.” 

Mrs. Lockwood winced and turned her ' 
pale face from her son. 

“But, mother,” ho proceeded, “I have 
another piece of nows to add—a disagree¬ 
able piece of nows; but you must try not ' 
to take it too much to heart.” 

Then he told her of the disappointing 
letter he had received from Herbert Snowo. 
This, however, did not seem to grieve her -! 
so much as he had expected. In truth 
she could not help faintly hoping that it ' 

' might give her anxieties a reprieve, by put¬ 
ting oft' yet awhile Hugh’s endeavour to 
make a start for himself. But he did not ' 
leave her long in this delusion. 

“ I must try to borrow the money else¬ 
where,” said he. “ The opportunity of * 
buying that connexion is too good a one to • 
he lost without an effort.” 

“Did he not say something—did not 
Mr. Frost make you an ofl'er of a desirable 
position elsewhere ?” asked Mrs. Lockwood, 
hesitatingly. 

“ Oh, I suppose he mentioned that to yon i 
also during his mysterious visit? Well, 


m ' vn 
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taottier, I am not mysterious,' and I was 
mbont to tell you that ho did mabe mean . 
tsffer on the part 4s£ tins new company in <. 
which fac is intcraidod. B«t ” 

' “ But you reftBEted it f ’ 

e^lamed to his mother that in , 
order not to appear obstinate and nn^fra- ' 
cioos, he had taken two days to consider 
of the proposition. But he added that his 
mind was already xoade up on the 8ub- 
jeot. 

**Tfao truth is,” ho said, “that 1 mis¬ 
trust the whole business. There are runoonrs . 
afloat about the Company, which would 
make a prnderj,t man think twice before be 
liad anything to do with it.” 

“But you would bo a paid employe. 
You would run no risk.” 

“I should risk losing my time and 
getting neither cash nor credit.” 

“ Is it really thought so ill of, this under¬ 
taking ?” 

In our ofiice it is spoken of a very 
unsafe concern; My own opinion is this : 
if things had gone well in the English 
money market the Parthenopo Emhellish- 
ment might have turned up trumps. But 
it is all hazard—unprincipled gambling on 
a great scale, and with other folks’ money ! 
One or two more failui’es of great houses 
such as we have had lately would involve 
the company in ruin. But you need not 
look so anxioi:\p, dear little mother. Our 
nnamhitious little craft is out of such deep 
waters, and will keep out of thorn.” 

“Do you suppose, Hugl»,” asked Mrs. 
Lockwood in her usual deliberate calm 
tones, but with cheeks even paler than 
usual, “ have you any reason for supposing 
that Mr. .Frost has ventured money in this 
company P” 

“ Ws own money you mean ?—for of 
course he has ventured other people's if 
ho puffs the thing to every one as he did 
to me !—^weJl, I cannot say. People* arc 
beginning to say that he is not so BoHd a 
man as was supposed. I heai’—Heaven 
knows how these things get about—that he • 
has a very extravagant wife, and that he 
has been rash in speculating;—mother, 
what is the matter ?” 

Hu;^ suddenly checked his speech to 
ask this question; for Mm. Lockwood had 
dropped hW head on her hands, and the 
tears w.ero running down her face. 

“ Mother! Darling toother, do speak to 
me! For God’s ttdeo tefl rao what is the 
matter ? Is it my fiteltP • Have I done car 
said anything to vex you P” 

She shook her he^ silently; but the 


tears gathered and fell more quickly and 
copiously at every moment. 

“ Hugh,” ^te filtered out at last, ■“ I 
tried to do right.” 

“Tried to do right! You heme done 
light—always right. You are the best 
woman in the world.” 

“ Don’t, Hugh! Don’t talk so i It 
goes to my heart to hear you when I know 
how your tone would change if I were to 
tell you ” 

“ To tell me what ?” a^ed Hugh, almost 
breathless with surprise and apprehension. 

“ Oh, Hugh, Hugh, you would not love 
me if I were to confe^ some great fault to 
you." You aab like ttie rest of the men; 
your love is so mingled with pride I” 

“ Some great fault!” echoed Hugh. 

“ There r There it is, the stern look on 
your face like your father !” 

The poor woman bowed her face yet 
lower,«and hid it in her lyrnds, while her 
delicate frame shook with sobs. For a few 
mivmtes, whioh seemed an interminable 
time to her, Hugh stood silent, and looking, 
as .she had said, very stem. He was 
struggling with himself, and undergoiiig a 
•painful ordeal which' was nob expressed in 
the set lines of his strong young face. At 
length he wont to his mother,,knelt beside 
her chair, jfnd took her hand. ■ 

“Mothqr,” he said, “nothing can blot 
out all the years of love and care and 
tenderness you have givbn to me. I cannot 
heiievo that you have been guilty of any 
great fault. Your sensitive conscience 
exaggerates its importance no doubt. 
But,” here he made a little pause and went 
on with an effort, “ hut tvhatever it may he, 
if you will confide in me, I shall never 
cease to love yevu. You are my own dear 
mother! Nothing can alter that.” 

“Oh, my boy!” she cried, and threw 
her arms round his neck as he knelt beside 
her. 

Then* in a moment the weary secaret of 
years came out. She told him all the 
truth, fixnn the miterable story of her 
youth to the time of her marriage, and the 
.subsequent p^ecution inna whidti Mr. 
Frost had relieved hetr, and the price she 
hkd had to pay for that rediesf As she 
spoke, holding her son in hfer arms and 
resting her head on hi^ shoulder, she 
wondered at herself for having endured 
the totments of hearing her solitary burden 
ail these years, and at the apprehemion she 
had felt at the thought of^the confession 
, which now seemed so easy, sweet, and 
natural. 
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Hugh heard her without speaking, only 
now and then pressing the hand he held in 
his to give her courage when slio faltered. 

“ Oh, mother, how you have sniftered in 
your life !'* That was his first thought 
when she ceased to speak. His next 
thought he was fain to utter, although it 
sounded like a reproach. 

“ If you had but trusted my father ! Ho 
loved you so truly.” 

“ Ah, Hugh, if I had! But it was so 
terrible to me to risk losing his love. And 
he often said—^as you have been used to say 
after him—that he could never reinstate in 
his heart any onq who had onco been guilty 
of deliberate deception. You cannot know, 
you strong upright, natures, how the weak 
arc bent and warped. You cannot—-or so 
I feared—^inake allowance for temptation, 
or give credit for all the hard struggle and 
combat that ends sometimes in defeat at 
last.” ^ , 

JEugh could not quite easily jret over 
the i-cvelation his mother had made. .^Ile 
had struggled with himself to bo gentle 
with her. He would not add to her pain 
by look or gesture, if be could help it. 
But he knew .that all was not os it liad been, 
Ijetwoen thorn. Ho knew that he could 
never again feci the absolute proud trust in 
his mother which had been a joy to him for 
so many years.* Tenderness, gratitude, and 
pity remained. But the past was past, and 
irrevocable. The pain of this knowledge 
acted as a spur to Ids resentment against 
Mr. hVost. 

“ You have the paper acknowledging 
this man’s debt to my father ?” said Hugii. 
“ It will not be difficult to make him dis¬ 
gorge. Ha to patronise me, and help mo, 
aud offer me this and that, when an act of 
common honesty would have put me in a 
position to help myself years ago!” 

“ Hugh, the ireadful idea that you hinted 
at, just now, has been in my mind for some 
time past, although 1 dared not dwell on it. 
I mean the fear that he may not bo aiZe to 
make immediate restitution of the money 
due to you.” 

“ Bestitntion or exposure: I shall give 
him the chmoe, though I feel that even so 
1 am in some degree oompoundiQg with 
knavery.” * 

Mrs. liockwood clasped and unclasped 
her bands ^ervously. 

“ Ho always found some excuse far put¬ 
ting me off all these years,” she said. 

“He shall not pat me off, I promise 
him.” 

“ Oh, my boy, if through my cowardice 


you should lose all that your poor fatlier 
worked so hard to bequeath to you I” 

“Wo will hope bettor, mother dear. This 
man must have enough to pay me what he 
owes. It is a gi*eat deal to us, but nOt 
much to a rich man. Ho has been in a 
fine position for years, and the name of the 
firm stands liigh.” 

“ And about—about the will, and Maud’s 
inheritance ?” stammered Mrs. Lockwood. 

The calm security of' her manner had 
given place to a timid hesitation in address¬ 
ing Hugh, that was almost pathetic. 

“ Do not let us speak of that, doqr mother,” 
said Hugh, “ or my cholor will rise beyond 
my power to control it. Tliat man is a 
consummate scoundrel. He was—I am 
sure of it now, I suspected it thou—trying 
to sound me as to the probability of my 
being induced to boar false witnoB,s.” 

“ Ob, Hugh!” 

“He thought it might bo highly con¬ 
venient for him, and might ease his pocket 
and his Saros (not his oonscienco; t/iat he 
is not troubhid with) if I It won’t 

boar thinking of.” 

“ May you not bo mistaken ? And may 
there not bo some oxense ?” 

“ Excufjie!” ecliood Hugh. 

His mother shrank back silently at the 
fierce tone of bis voice. Ho walked to tb© 
door, and liad almost passed out of the 
room, when sho called him: but in so low 
and bositatiog a tone that hd stood uncertain 
whether sho had spoken or not. 

“ Did you call me, mother ?” he said. 

“ You never left mo before without a 
word or a kiss, Hngb, since you were a 
toddling child.” 

He came back at once, and took her in 
l\is arms, and kissed her forehead fondly. 
But after he was gone, sho sat and cried 
bitterly. A strange kind of repentance grow 
up in her mind; a repentance not so much 
for the evil done, as for the tardy confession 
of it. Yet it had seemed, so long as the 
confession was yet unspoken, and even white 
she was speaking it, as if it must take a 
load from her heart. 

“ If 1 had held ray tongue,” she thought, 
“ my son would have loved me, and trusted 
me still. Now I am afraid to see him 
again, lest I should find some change in 
him, JOT boy whom. I love better than my 
lif»! What signified the money ? I might 
have let it go. He knew nothing of it, and 
he would not have grieved for it. What 
pbnwtom; of duty was it, that haunted and 
harried me into doing this thing ?” 

Sim foigot» in the present pain of her 
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nwytified love and pride, all the miserable 
hours that secrecy had c, 08 fc Ijer. Her soul 
was tossed to and fro by many I'evnlsions 
of feeling before her meditations were ended. 
The untoward teachings of her youth 
were bearing bitter fruit. She did not lack 
wrarage. She could endure, and had endured 
much, with fortitude and energy. But the 
greatness of Renunciation was not hers. 
She bad balanced her sutferings against 
her faults, all her life long. She had been 
prone to demand strict justice for herself, 
and to think that she meted it ont rigidly to 
others. There had been a secret snstaining 
consolation amid thoheart-breakingtroubles 
of her younger days, in the conviction that 
they were undeserved. Pride has always 
a balm for the sting of injustice. But for 
the stroke of merited calamity, humility 
alone brings healing. 

Killah thought that she had paid her 
price of suffering. She had faced the pain 
of confessing to her son that she had sinned. 
And yet the peace which that pain was 
naeant to purchase, did not descend upon 
her heart. She had not learned even yet, 
that no human sacinfice can bribe the past 
to hide its face and be silent. We must 
learn to look upon the irrevocable without 
rancour: thus, and thus only, does its stern 
sphinx-face reveal to us a sweetuess and a 
wisdom of its own. 

CHAPTER rx. CONFIDENCE 

Tr was past six o’clock on that same 
spring ovoni^ when "V^eronica’s note was 
delivered at Gower-street. Hugh had just 
quitted his mother, after the interview 
recorded in the preceding chapter, and was 
crossing tlie little entrance hall when the 
messenger arrived. 

“Are you Mr. Hugh Lockwood, sir?” 
asked the mau. “ I was told to ^vo the 
letter into his own hands.” 

Hugh assured the messenger that he was 
right; and began to read the note as he 
stood there, with some anxiety. When 
he bad glanced quickly through the note, 
he turned to the messenger. 

“Are you to wait for an answer?” he 
said. 

“No, sir; I had no instructions about 
that.” 

“Very good. I will send or bring the 
reply. Tell Lady Gale that her note has 
been safely received.” 

■When the man was gone, Hugh ran np 
to his own room to re^ the letter again, 
and to consider its contents. ^What shoxdd 
he do ? That he must tell Maud of it was 


clear “to him. He did not think he should 
be justified in withholding it from her. But 
how should he advise here to -act ? Ho 
cogitated for some time without coming to 
any conclusion; and at last went in search 
of her, determined to let liimself be greatly 
guided by her manner of receiving that 
which he had to impart. 

He found Maud in the little drawing¬ 
room that had been so long occupied by 
Lady Tallis. She was selecting, and pack¬ 
ing some music to take away with her; for 
she was to accompany her guardian to 
Shipley in two days. Mrs. Sheardown had 
invited her to stay at Lowater House for a 
while. But Maud haddeclaredthat she could 
not leave Mr. Levincourt for the first week 
or so of his return home. Afterwards she 
had promised to divide her time as nearly as 
might be between Lowater and the vicarage. 

“ ■What are you doing there, my own ? 
Yon Iqpk as pale as a spirit jn the twilight,”' 
said Hugh, entering the room. 

y l am doing what spirits have no 
occasion for—packing np,” she answered. 
“ Luggage is, however, a condition of civi¬ 
lised mortality, against which it is vain to- 
a^ebcl.” 

“ It is a condition of mortality which you 
of the gentler sex accept with, great forti¬ 
tude, I hai^e always heard. Perhaps there 
may bo something of the martyr-spirit, in 
the perseverance with which one sees 
women drag about piles of portmanteaus 
and bandboxes!” 

He answered lightly and cheerfully, as 
she had spoken. But his heart sank at the 
prospect of so speedily p^ing with her. 

“ See, dear Hugh,” said Maud, pointing 
to a packet of unbound music she had put 
aside, “ these are to be left in your charge. 
The rest—Beethoven’s sonatas, Haydn’s, 
Hummel’s, and a few of the songs 1 shall 
take with me. *I have packed np the 
sonatas of Kozelucb that I used to play with 
Mr. Plew—poor Mr. Plew!” 

She smiled, but a tear was in her eye, 
and her voice shook a little. Presently 
she went on. “ I have chosen all the old 
things that uncle Charles is fond of. He 
said the other day that he never had any 
nfbsic now. Music was always one of his 
great pleasures.” * 

“ I have not heard you play or sing for 
some time, Maud.” » 

“ Not sinoe—^not sinoe dear Aunt Hilda 
died. 1 have not Gained to make music for 
my own sake. But I ahall^he thankful if 
I can cheer uncle Charles by it.” 

Hugb drew near her, and looked down 
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proudly ou the golden-haired head bending 
over tne music. “ And must I lose you, 
my own love ?” lie said sadly. 

“ Lose me, Hugh ! No ; that you must 
not. Don’t bo too sorry, you poor boy. 
Remember how I shall be loving you, all 
tho time—yes, all the time, every hour that 
we are parted.” 

, She put up her hands on his shoulders, 

I and laid her shining head against his breast 
with fond simplicity. 

j “ Ah, my own, best darling ! Always un- 
I selfish, always encouraging, always brave. 

I What troubles can hurt me that leave me 
! your love ? My heart has no room for 
1 anything but gratitude when I think of 
I you, Maud.” 

I “ Are there troubles, Hugh ?” she asked, 
i quickly, holding him away frcftn her, and 
, j looking up into his face. “ If you really 
j tliink mo bmve, you will let me know tlie 
troubles. It is, my right, you know*” 

“ There are no ti'onbles—no real troubles. 
But I will tell you everything, and take 
counsel of my wise little wife. First, I 
1 must tell you that I carried out our plan 
this day. Doix’t start, darling. I went to 
Mr. Lovegrove’s office, wdiere I found Mr. 
Simpson, the lawyer employed by—by the 
other side, and Lane, the agent. 1 told 
them what 1 had to say as briefly as pos¬ 
sible, just as you bade me.” 

“ Oh, I am so gratefnl to you, Hugli. 
And the result ? Tell me in a word.” 

“I have no doubt Veronica’s claim will 
be established. Indeed, I believe that it 
may bo said to be so ah*eady.” 

» Thank God !” 

I “ I will give you the details of my inter¬ 
view later, if you care td hear them. But, 
now, I have something else to. say to you. 
Sit down by me here on the couch. I have 
just had a note, ■ You tremble ! Your 
little hands are cold ! Ifeud, my darling, 
there is nothing to fear!” 

“ No, dear Hugh. I do not fear. I fear 
I nothing as long as you hold my hand in 
yours. But I— I ” 

“You have been agitated and excited 
too much lately. I know it, dearest. I hate 
to distress you. But I am sure it would 
not be right to conceal this thiog frota 
you.” 

“ Thank you, Hr^h,” 

“ I got Ijjiis note not half an hour ago. 
Can you see to r^d it by this light ?” 

She took the small peHumed note to the 
window, and read it through ea^rly. 
' Whilst she wa4 reading Hugh kept suence, 

<. and watched her with tender anxiety. In 


a minute she turned her face towards liim 
and hold out her hand. 

“ When may I go ? You will take me, 
Hugh ? Let us lose no time.” 

“ You wish to go, thou ?” 

' “ Wi.sh to go! Oh, yes, yes, Hugh. 
Dear Hugh, you will not opposo it ?” 

“I will not oppose it, Maud, if you 
tell mo, after a little reflection, that you 
seriously wish to go.” 

“ I think I ought to see her.” 

“ She does not deserve it of yon.” 

“ Dear Hugh, she has done wrong. She 
deceived her father, and was cruelly de¬ 
ceived in her turn. I know there is no- 
tliing so abominable to you*as insincerity.” 

Hugh thought of his own many speeches 
to that effect, and then of his motlier’s re¬ 
cent revelation ; and so thinking, he winced 
a little and turned away his head. 

“ You are accustomed to expect moral 
strength and rectitude frofli having tho ex¬ 
ample of your mother always befoi-e your 
eyes. But ought we to set our faces 
against the weak who wish to return to 
the right ?” 

“ I know not what proof of such a wish 
has been given by—^Lady Gale.” 

“ Dearest Hugh, if she were all heartless 
and selfish she would not long to see me 
in tlio hour of her triumph.” 

“ She says no word of her father.” 

Maud’s face fell a little, and she bent her 
head thoughtfully. 

“ Does that show much heart ?” conti¬ 
nued Hugh. 

“Perhaps—I think—I do believe that 
she is more afraid of him than she is of me. 
And that would not be unnatural, Hugh. 
Listen, dear. I do not defend, nor even 
excuse, Veronica. But if, now—having 
seen to what misery, for herself and others, 
ambition, and vanity, and worldliness have 
led—she is wavering at a turning-point in 
her life where a kind hand, a loving word, 
may have power to strengthen her in better 
things, ought I not to give them to her if I 
can?” 

“ If,” said Hugh, slowly, “you can do so 
without repugnance, without doing violence 
to your own feelings, perhaps ” 

“ I can ! I can indeed, Hugh! Ah, you 
who have been blessed with a good and 
wise mother, cannot guess how much of 
what is feulty in Veronica is due. to early 
indulgence. Poor Aunt Stella was kind, 
but she could neither guide nor rule such a 
nature as Veronica’s. And then, Hugh— 
don’t give mo credit for more than 1 de- 
seseve—I do long to see her. She was my 
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sisttr for ao many years. And I loyed 
her—I Jiave always loved her. Let me 
gol" 

They debated when and how this was 
to be. 

“ I hate tho idea of your going to sec her 
unknown to Mr. Levincourt,” said Hugh. 
“ I believe he will be justly hurt and angered 
when, he hears of it. If you have any in¬ 
fluence with her, you must tiy to induce 
her to make some advances to her father. 
It is her bai-est duty. And—listen, my 
dearest,” as ho spoke ho drew her fondly 
to his side os though to encourage her 
against the gx^vity of his words, and tho 
seriou-s resolution m his face. “ Listen to 
mo, Maud. You must make this lady 
understand that your path in life and hers 
will henceforwara be widely different. It 
must bo so. Were we to plan the contrary, 
circumstances would still l)e too strong for 
us. She will be rich. Wo, my Maudio, 
shall bo only just not very poor, ^he will 
live in gay cities; we in an obscure pro¬ 
vincial nook. The social atmosphere that 
will in all prohiibility surroimd Lady GalOj 
would not suit my lily. And our climate 
would bo too Weak for bor.” 

“ I will do what you tell me, Hugh. 
When may I go ? To-night ?” 

“ She says in her note that she will he 
at home all to-morrow.” 

“ Yea; but she also says ‘ this evening.’ 
And hcsidcs, to-morrow will he my last day 
with you!” 

“Thanks, darling. Well, Maud, if yon 
are propurod—'if you are strong enough— 
we will go to-night.” 

Hugh wont downstairs, and informed his 
mother that he and Maud were going out 
for awhile, but would return to supper. 

It was nob unusual for them bo take an 
evening walk together, after the business 
of tho day was over for Hugh. 

“ Are you going to the park, Hugh ?” 
asked Mrs. Lrokwood. 

“ No, mother.” 

At another time she would have ques¬ 
tioned hhn further. But now there >va.s 
a sore feeling at her heart which made her 
refimin. Was be growing less kind, loss con¬ 
fiding already ? "Were these tho first fruits 
of her miseraWe weakness in con^fessing 
what she might ttill have hidden P She 
was too proud^ or too prudent—perhaps 
ok the bottom of !hop heart too just—^to 
show any temper or snk^raon. She merefy 
bade bim see that Hand was well wrapped 
up, as the evenings w'ere ehilty. 

And theu' when the street doOr h^ closed 


upon them, she sat and watched their pro¬ 
gress down tho long dreary street from 
behind tho concealment of the vfivo blind 
in her little parlour, with a yearning sense 
of unhappiness. 

Arrived at the bottom of &e street,. 
Hugh oalled a cab. “You most drive to 
the place, my pet,” he said, putting Maud 
into tho vehicle. “ It is a long way ; and 
you- must not be tired or harassed when 
you reach the hotel.” 

“Oh, whoro is it, Hugh? How odd 
that I' never thought of asking ! But I 
put my hand' into yours and come with 
you, much as a littlo child follows its 
nurse; Sometimes I feel—^you won’t laugh, 
Hugh ?” 

“ 1 shall not langh, Mandie. I am in no 
laughing Aood, I may smile, perhaps. 

, But smiles and tears are sometimes near 
akin, you know.” 

“ W<m, tlien, I feel very ofben when I am 
with you, as I have never felt with any ono 
except my mother. I can remember the 
perfect security, the sense of repose and 
trust I had in her presence. I was so sure 
of her love. It came down like the dew 
from heaven. I needed to make no effort, 
to say no word. I was a tiny child when 1 
lost her, but I have never foi;gotten that 
feeling. AAd since, since I have loVed yon, 
Hugh, it seems to me as though it had 
come hack to me in all its pea 9 e and sweet¬ 
ness.” 

“ My own treasure !” 

They sat silent witli their hands locked 
in each other’s until they had nearly 
readied the place they were bound for. 
Then Hugh said: “We are nearly at 
our destination, Maud. I shdl leave you 
after I have* seen you saibly .ia the hotel. 
It is now half-past seven. At nine o’clock 
I will come l^k for yon. Yon will be 
ready ?” *■ 

“Yes, Hugh.” 

“ God bless yon, my deared;. I shall be 
glad when this interview is over. My 
•precious white lily, these sudden gfusts 
and storms shake yon too much 1” 

“Oh,” she answered, smiling into hie 
fiioe, thoimh with a trembling lip, “ there 
aib liUea of a tougher fibre than you think 
for! And they are elastic, the* poor slight 
things. It is tho stm^ stiff stubborn 
tree tha* gets brefcen.** , 

“.Am I stiff and stubborn, Mandie ?” 

“ No; you are stioag at^ good, and I 
, aap. so^ gratcfnl to yon!” 

He-inquired in the oil the- hotel for 

Lady Gale, and found that directions had 
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been given to admit Maud wlienever she 
might present herself. 

“Miss Desmond?” said the porter. 
“ Lady Gale begs you will go up-stairs. 
This way, if you please.” 

The man directed a waiter to conduct 
Miss Desmond to Lady Gale's apartment. 
Hugh gave her a hurried pressure of the 
hand, whispered, “At nine, Maud,” and 
stood watclung her until her slight figure 
had disappeared, passing lightly and noise¬ 
lessly up the thickly-carpeted stairs. 

• PARIS IN 1830. 

IN TWO CHAPTBBS. CHACTEB I. 

As early as 1827 sagacious observers (in¬ 
cluding several English travellers) had seen 
symptoms of the approaching downfall of 
Charles the Tenth. In* March, 1814, just 
as Louis the Eighteenth wae settpg his 
gouty feet on the beach at Calais, with a 
firm belief that Heaven was smiling gra¬ 
ciously on his pursy incompetence, Count 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles the Tenth) 
entered Vesoul, and once more treading on 
French earth? e.’colaiiricd: “ At length 1 scq 
my natal country again— that country loMch 
my ancestor^ governed in mildwss. I mil 
never quit it more.” It remained from 
that time the’ firm belief of his shallow 
Chinese mind, that the Bourbons had never 
as yet governed with sufficic^nt severity. 

Sir A. B. Faulkner, an English gentle¬ 
man, who visited Paris in 1827, wrote some 
observations on the times, which were lite¬ 
rally prophecies. “ Nothing hut mischief 
can ensue,” said this keen and thouglitful 
outside observer, “from M. Peyronnet’s 
projects for trammefling the* press. The 
insane abettors of this hill appear to 
: have forgotten .that they live in the nine- 
teentli, not the sixteenth, century. The 
benefit of all history is thrown away upon 
them. It is Ijhrown away upon them also, 
ihat England has experimentally proved 
that the liberty of the press is the besfe 
bulwark df dnr religion and onr constitu¬ 
tion, and the best means of enlightening 
men to appreciate the value of both. The 
fact is lost upon thexa, moreover, tjiat thbre 
is no possilSle mode for governors getting at 
an acquaintance with the. true interest of the 
governed, .but through the free publication 
of opinion. If the minister cannot manage 
to carry his project by any other means, 
fair or foul, has advhted the king to 
create sixty new peers. Better (or I am 
far astray in miy Frencit politics), better, 

^ ■. . . , . 


Charles the Tenth, you had never left y^ur 
quiet pension in Holyrood House !” 

In August, 1823, the king dismissed M, 
Martignao’s administratioa, because it 
would not go all lengths against the 
people, and appointed a crew of Jesuits 
and ultra-royalists, under the so-called 
guidance of his natural son, ’ the rash and 
weak-minded Prince de Polignac. 

In March, 1830, the king, in answer to a 
request from the Deputies to dismiss Po¬ 
lignac and the Jesuit ministers, haughtily 
dissolved the Chambers. The king was mad 
with the madness that the gods send upon, 
men whom they have determined to destroy. 

On Sundays, July 25th, 1630, the king 
signed at St, Cloud three memorable ordi¬ 
nances, which were worthy of our Charles 
the First himself, and breathed the true 
spirit of absolute power. Number one abo¬ 
lished the freedom of the press. The second 
(each of those was a blow clenching the 
coflin-lid of monarchism) dissolved the 
chambe^ncwly elected, and convoked for the 
third of August. The third abrogated the 
chief rights of the elective franchise. The 
ministers’ report was signed by Polignac, 
Chantelauze, D’llaussez, Poyronnet, Mont- 
bel, Gneryon Ranville, and Capelle. This 
raiwcliiovous and imbecile report denounced 
the press as exciting confiision in upright 
minds, and endeavouring to subjugate Rie 
sovereignty; and reviled it for pursuing re¬ 
ligion and itsprieHts with its poisoned daits. 

It accused the journals of ceaseless sedition, 
blasphemy, scantlal, and licentiousness, and 
of exciting fermentation and fatal dissen¬ 
sions which mighthy degrees throw Franco 
back into barbarism. The public safety was 
endangered j strong and pi*ompt repression 
was needed; and the last only argument 
was—cannon. 

The perusal of Monday (26th July) morn¬ 
ing’s Moniteur, announcing these desperate 
and tyrannical ordinances, struck Paris like 
a stroke of lightning. Timid men ran 
off instantly, to see their brokers before the 
Rentes went down, or the frightened Bank 
stopped its discounts. Resistance was in¬ 
stancy |hreat^ed, and men’s hands closed 
on invwiblo weapons. .The Bourse was 
crowded to excess; on every face there -was 
either.stupefaction or alarm. Even Roths- 
diiid lost, by the headlong and sudden foil 
of the funds. Only one man looked rosy 
and jovial ? he was the notorious jobber, 
Ardrardi who having been entrust^ with 
the secret of the conp-d’etat, made thou¬ 
sands by the foil. 

, The stormy petrels soon began to show. 

' S- ‘ ’ - -V. Xo 
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M. Charles Dunyer, in a letter to the 
Nsftiional, declared that government having 
violated its oaths, the duty of obedience 
had cea.sed, and that ho for one would not 
pay taxes until the arbitrary ordinances 
were repealed. The National also issued 
a protest signed by the editors of the Globe, 
Courrier des Elocteurs, Courrier, Tribune 
des D4partoments, Constitutionnel, Temps, 
Courrier Francis, BeVoliition, Journal du 
Commerce, Figaro, Journal de Paris, and 
Sylphe, declaring they would all continue 
to publish without leave or licence from 
government. But next day some of the 
more timid constitutional journals apply¬ 
ing for licences, wore refused, and ceased to 
exist, while others appeared with blackened 
and defaced columns. 

Thirty-two deputies met, on the Mon¬ 
day, at the house of M. Lafitte, the 
banker; and many of the constitutional 
peers met at the* Duke de Choisoul’s. 
At, both meetings resistance was pro¬ 
posed. The king, refusing to*" receive 
the peers’ protest, forty couriers were in¬ 
stantly sent to the towns and villages 
within one hundred miles of Paris, to 
urge the co-operation of the inhabitants 
with the inhabitants of the metropolis. In 
the moan time the king and the Jesuits 
were not idle. Marshal Marmont, Duke of 
Ragusa, was entrusted with the command 
of Paris; general officers were sent to Gre- 
nelle and Angers; and troops were ordered 
in from all the barracks fifty miles round. 
The guards in the city were doubled, and 
towards the evening bodies of the gen¬ 
darmerie were stationed about the Bourse 
and on the Boulevards. The Bank refusing 
to discount bills, many of the great manu¬ 
facturers, who felt this to be a proof of want 
of confidence in the government, at once 
discharged their workmen, who instantly 
thronged the streets. Most of the journals 
on their way to the provinces, containing the 
obnoxious ordinances, were stopped at the 
central post-office; and M. Mangin, the de¬ 
tested prefect of police, issued an ordinance 
on the Monday evening, forbiddingtlie circu¬ 
lation of anonymous writings, and threaten¬ 
ing instant prosecution of all piifiprietora 
of reading-rooms and caf^s who bought 
or circulated journals printed contrary to 
Polignao’s ordinance. The police, acting on 
this tyrannical decree, instantly closed al¬ 
most every oa£6 andreadiim-room, and nearly 
all the theatres. The Frisian, deprived 
of his petit journal and his com4die, at one 
fell swoop, was notr ready for any^ des¬ 
perate act. Government spies ihfMted every 


street. The passport offices were crowded 
by alarmed foreigners; revolutiona^ songs 
were forbidden to be sung in the Champs 
Elys6e8 by the agents of the police. Yet 
the storm gathered fast. Shops and 
public buildings wore shut earlier than 
usual. Young men of the tradesmen class 
paraded the streets with sword-sticks, 
shouting, “Vive la charte!” Towards 
night, better dressed men joined tbcm 
armed witii sword-sticks and pistols. 
Crowds of artisans with bludgeons, rushed 
along vociferating “ Vive la Liberty!’’ 
under the windows of the Treasury, at 
Polignac’s hotel, at the Palais RotuI, and 
outside the hotel of Montbel, the Minister 
of Finance, in tlie Rue de Rivoli. Charles 
the Tenth came privately to Paris from a 
shooting party of several days’ duration at 
St. Cloud, and slept at the Duchess de 
Berri’s. The leaders of the coming revolu¬ 
tion spent thq night in grave deliberation. 

On the Tuesday (July 27) M. Mangin 
issped an ordinance, describing cei’tain 
vague outrages committed in Paris by a 
seditious mob, and ordering citizens to avoid 
the wretches, to remain in their dwellings 
“ with prudenee and. good s<jnse,’’ and at 
night to place lights in their windows. 
This day the Constitutionnel (seventeen 
thousand snbscribors) was suppressed by 
the police, and a sentry waa placed at the 
office door, to prevent the mstribution of 
the already printed copies. ' At raid-day 
the guards were underarms in the Champs 
Elysees: while angry men, mounted ojgi 
chairs, or leaning firom windows, read 
inflammatory papers to the people. Every 
manufactory was closed, and before one 
all the shops shut, while troops of gen¬ 
darmes patrpUed at full gallop to disperse 
the gathering and feverish mob.* Troops 
came pouring in with fixed^bayonots. The 
king was at tho, Tuileries! in the Place 
Carousel there were several thousand sol- 
diers, with the lancers erf the Royal Guard, 
and a great many cannon. At the Place 
^.Vendfime a strong guard of infentry w^ 
placed to protect the column with its 
badges of royalty from being defaced. The 
surrounding crowds menaced the troops, 
and shouted, “Vive la charte!”—“Down 
with tfie alraolute king!” About four 
o’clock the gendarmes charged the people 
in the Palais Royal, drove them out pell- 
mell with the flats of their sabres, and 
closed the gates. The storm had begun 
to break. About five o’clock six or seven 
young men with sticks tried, to stop 
and disarm a mounted -gendarme, who 
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was caiTying a despatch. A platoon of 
infantry fired a volley, in order to rescue 
him, the people then dispersed, and let the 
scared orderly return to his post, but a 
gendaiune was killed by the people. 
About seven o’clock bands of discharged 
workmen flocked into Paris from the ban- 
lieue, and gave a fresh physical impulse to 
the rising. 

Armourers’ shops were instantly broken 
open and stripped. The Rue St. Honor6 was 
unpaved as far. as the Rue de I’Echelle, 
and two largo waggons were overturned in 
the narx’owe.st part of the street. ■ Some 
squadrons of lancers charged and dispersed 
he mob of the Rue St. Honore, while bat- 

'ions of the Royal Guard fired up the Rue 
(Jq ^ ’’Eclielle and at the church of St. Roche. 
It be, '^S announced iu such theatres as were 
open t hat the military were firing on the 
people, *he audiences instantly rushed out to 
join their ' brethren. The rOpes of «tho street 
lanterns "'^cre cut, and the lanterns were 
trodden uri Some of the j/eople 

having fallen, •» party of artisans bore one of 
thoir dead c<. '‘mpanions through the Rue 
Vivienne crying' “ Vengeance! vengeance !” 
especially aS the>'passed a Swiss post in the 
Rue Colbert. Th.'? blood-stained body was 
exhibited, stripped, and snrronnded by can¬ 
dles, in the Place dc’' la Bourse; the mob 
shouting savagely the whole time “ To arms, 
to arms !” Several ro.-5pcctable tradesmen 
now began to appear in the uniform of the 
disbanded National Guard- They were pro¬ 
tected from the prowling g.endarmerie, and 
received with shouts of raptiirous welcome. 
Some of the king’s troops left their barracks 
and joined tlie revolutionists. At half-past 
seven in the evening, several young men 
luished through the Palais Royal distribu¬ 
ting profusely, gratis, copies of Lo Temps, 
Le National, and Figaro^. Those who got 
tlie copies instant^ read them to silent and 
intent groups. Before this* soldiers had 
broken into the National office, in the Rue 
•St. Marc, had carried the editor to prisom 
seized the types, and blockaded the sf^et. 
The office of the Temps, in the Rue Riche¬ 
lieu, was also broken open. At ten o’clock 
a guard-house of the gendarmes at Jhe 
Place do 1^ Bourse w&^ attacked, fhe guard 
was expelled, and the place was set on fire. 

In the course of the evening, Polignac 
returned ‘to his hotel, strongly guarde^ 
by soldiers, and gave a grand-dimer to his 
odious colleagues, under the protection of a 
battalion and ten pieces of artillery. Des¬ 
patches were sent to hurry up more troops 
to the capital, .but several of the depart¬ 


ments were already in arms. The Diputies 
had met and resolved on instantly roorgan- 
ising the National Guard, and on resistance 
to the death. A stem manifesto, signed 
^ “ the preparatory re-union of • free 
irenohmen,” had also appeared in several 
journals, declaring Charles the Tenth out of 
law, and therefore dethroned: the six mi¬ 
nisters being pronounced attainted traitors. 

On Wednesday, the volcano indeed hurst. 
The shops from early morning were shut 
and the windows were barred. The tocsin 
sounded continuously and people flocked 
in from every faubourg eager for fight. 
Handbills and revolutionary placards were 
in every hand, and Cn every wall. A busy 
organisation had gone on dui-ing the night; 
more arms were seized and distributed, and 
small parties of the militaa'y were stopped, 
disarmed, and imprisoned. Vehicles were 
forbidden iu the streets. The cries were : 

“ Down with the Jesuits ! Down with 
the B»urbons ! Death to the Ministers !” 

The poorer insurgents who could not ob¬ 
tain swords, muskets, or pistols, tied knives 
or any cutting instruineuts, to long poles. 
Barricades began to rise as if by enchant¬ 
ment. Tri-coloured flags waved in the 
streets, ‘and nearly every one wore tri¬ 
coloured cockades or breast-knots. Still 
the fool Polignac, girdled with cannon, said 
to his Jesuits : “ Our plan is settled; the 
rest must be left to the gendarmerie; all 
this is nothing; in two hours everything 
Avill be quiet.” 

Quiet, indeed! Death is quiet. The 
telegraphs, including that on the church of 
the Petits Pfei-es, were dismounted. The -i 
people had now defaced almost every 
defaceahle emblem of royalty and burnt 
many of the movable escutcheons of Charles 
the Tenth in the Place Publiquo. A red 
flag already waved over the Porte St. 
Denis. On this day, also, a protest ap¬ 
peared, signed by nearly all the Deputies, 
refiising to consider the dissolution of the 
Chamber legal. Amid the incc.ssant fire 
of musketry (for random fighting had now 
become universal), the following eminent 
Deputies, General Gei-ard, Count Lobau, 
Lafitte, Cassinac, Perrier and Manguin, 
wont to the Duke do Ragusa, and begged 
him to withdraw his soldiers. 

“ The honour of a soldier is obedience,” 
tke marshal replied: like a IVonchman who 
thought himself speaking historically. 

“ And civil honour,” replied M. Lafitte, 

“ does not consist in massacring citizens.” 

The Deputies demanded the revocation 
of the illegal ordinances. The marshal re- 
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these terms to Polignac, wbo at once 
declared that such conditions rendered any ■ 
csonference usoiess. 

“ We have, then, civil war,” said M. La* 
fitte. The marshal bowed, and the Dtv 
puties retired. 

War now began in earnest. The drums 
of the National Guard beat “to arms.” 
The tbosin clanged incessantly, and roused 
the people to madness. At about two ' 
o’clock, a cannon on the bridge ncai* the ; 
Maxoh6 aux Flours rtiked the quay with 
erape'sbot; the people then advanced with , 
fury, and several of the guards foil, and 
others were led o^ wound^, 

A studious, abstracted-looking person, 
quietly walking along the q[nay, with folded 
arms, was struck dom by a bullet from the 
opposite side of the Seine. At the corner 
of an adjomrng street, an old man lay, with 
lus back leaning against a wall, apparently 
asleep in the midst of the incessant rattle of 
musketry; but ho was doati, and tluj blood 
was bubhUng up from a shot-holo in his 
limgs. There was tremendous fighting at 
the Halles, in the Hue St. Denis, where 
the Royal Guard, strongly posted, wore 
besieged. The people tlirow up barricades 
at every outlet, aud from behind these 
impromptu ramparts, from the comers of 
tho abutting streets, and from every adja¬ 
cent window, blazed furiously and unceas¬ 
ingly at tho troops. Thoro was severe 
fighting,, too, in tlio Bno St. Honors, 
opposite the Palais Royal: while at the 
Place do Qr&ve, tho Swiss guards were 
repdaed with ^eat loss. At the Portes 
St. Denis aud St. Martin, on the quays, 
all along the boulevards, and at the Place 
Venddme, the slaughter was prodigious. 
In the Rue Montmartre, Marmont himself 
headed tire attack. CoUoctiug his troops 
in the Place des Viotoires, the Marshal 
charged down the Rues de Mail des 
Foasds, Croix des Petits Champs, and 
the Rue Nenve des Petits Champs. He 
then scoured tho Rue Montmartre as far as 
t^ Rue Joquelet, where tho people stood; 
ad bay, and eveiy house was turned into a! 
fortress. Black flags waved from several 
edifices. In the Place de Gi-^ve, thousands 
of people fired at the Swiss. There was 
firing even lion^ the windows of the Louvre. 
The soldiers m the Bne MarchS St. Houord 
shot down Jnnoem^ and unarmed 

people. T3ib Ijonis the Sixteenth 

was crowded with Wops of. all arms, fbom 
YersailleeL A atro:^. pjpudt Ojf- a^Rery was; 
placed in pew^on 

of Hie TuRerieS'i the batls«yi wsw . 


standing by their horses’ heads. A party (rf 
Polytcchnique students mounted guard, and 
protected the General Post-office, in the 
llue Joan Jacques Rousseau. In the Plac» 
Vendome, General Gerard and two regi¬ 
ments of the line joined the people: who, 
shouting, “ Brave General Gerai-d, wo will 
never foi'sako yon!” and charging tho 
troops, routed them on tho first onslaught, 
and took possession of their ammunition. 
At the Porte St. Martin, tho women and 
children nnpaved the streets, and carried up 
tho stones to tho roofs of their houses, in 
order ta drop them on the military. In the 
Rue St. Denis, the people captured (to thej- ^ 
oxtrava^nt delight) two pieces of caniio 
The Swiss were everywhere cut to piccr ^ 
At tho Hdtcl de Vyie, the attack we ^ gg_ 
pecially furioTis and determined. Lad 
the Poly technique fought with tho fo’ ^.^most 
and brought powder for tho people ^ After 
losing alwut seven hundred men, + insur¬ 
gents at last poured into the bm" ijing^ and 
fought, foot to foot and hand tr j hand,’with 
tho Swiss until they won ever j room; hut 
more lancers, Royal Guard jg]' genda^os, 
and artillery, arriving, Bie people were de- 
fefited, and th.o Hotel .de .„.aa again 

taken by the Itoyalists. General Layafetto 
now placed himself at the head of tliirty 
thousand National G’.aards,. who had col¬ 
lected, and advanced ■ «ntth six pieces of can¬ 
non. Eight hundr ed Royal Guards and 
Swiss, driven fre^n the Hotel do Villc 
by tho ceaseless fire from every window 
in the Place, ’retreated along tho quay, 
sullenly keepin.g np a deadly file and platoon 
fire as they retrograded, until, joined by 
fresh Swiss and guards, one hundred 
cuirassiero and four pieces of flying artillery, 
they again advanced to recover the Hotel 
de V ille. The oannou loaded with canister 
produced a twrible carnage. The dead 
men in heaps. The patriots fell 
book for a time down- the Rues de 
Matroit and du Mouton, and the R^ynbgfa 
were a second time masters pf tho blood- 
<jtamod Hotel de Ville; but the people 
shouting “Vive la Liberfo,’’ “Vive la 
Oharte,” broke again, like a thunder¬ 
storm, upon the buUding. PriveEU bock by 
fhfe furious and repeated charges of the 
cuirassiers, .the insurgents womd perhaps 
have been routed for a time, but for one 
act of devoted and pateiotie courage, A 
brave IW waving a tri-ooloured''flag near 
the sumension bridge, at the Place de Greve, 
suddemy shouted: “ If we must cross this 
bridiTC, I wRl set the e*(»nplfe. If I re* 
member my name is Arcole f* 
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Ho then advanced under a hot fii«, and 
placed a ladder against the facade of a 
pillar on the Oreve side. Tlie lad’s cou¬ 
rage reanimated the citizena, and they re¬ 
turned at once to the charge; but, at the 
first volley of the Swiss, the poor boy 
rolled off the ladder, dead, into the Seine. 
Forgetting everything at that sight, the 
people, screaming with rage, rushed for¬ 
ward, drove back the troops, and turned 
their own cannon upon them. Several 
hundred horse and guards were slain. The 
people lyid already lost twelve hundred, 
killed or wounded. 

In every street where soldiers wore likely 
to come, the old men and’children'ham¬ 
mered the paving-stones into missiles, and 
prepared bottles and flower-pots to throw 
down upon the gendarmes. The gates and 
doors were always thrown open, to slieltcr 
the people when the cavalry charged. The 
trodeBraon’s daughters cast and distributed 
bullets, or attended the wounded. The 
Bounso was turned into a prison •'for 
captured soldiers, and many small parties 
of Swiss disarmed by the crowds who com¬ 
pelled them to throw them their muskets, 
wore tlron good-natiiredly marched off to 
the Bourse: a long loaf being thrust under 
the arm of each prisoner. The Poly- 
techniquo lads directed all the evolutions, 
and drilled the pifoplo dtiring the lulls 
in the fighting. When the bridges were 
raked by the cannon the people retreated to 
the colonnades, and enfiladed the regiments 
as they crowded over the captured bridges. 
By this time the houses at the corner of 
the Quai Pelletier and the Place do Gveve 
wei’o riddled, chipped, and starred with bal¬ 
lets, and the comers and fronts were de¬ 
stroyed. At the end of tho Rfto St. Denis, 
the people made a Iwnfiro of the window- 
shutters of the printer of a court paper. 
Whenever a middle-agda bourgeois ap¬ 
peared in the oM blue uniform with tlie red 
fiunngs, the stained belt, and rusty firelock, 
cf the old national Guard, he was loudly 
cheered. 

Wb,en the fifth regiment stationed on the 
boulevard was ordered to “ make ready,” 
they obeyed the order; but, on the cry 
“present,” they turned their muskete bn 
the colone'f, coolly waiting for the word 
“fire.” The colonel ihstantly broke Ms 
sword across his knee, tore off his tpaulettes, 
and retired. The delighted people threw 
theniselves mto the eams of the sbldifflUi 
and emMuced^ them, shouting, “Vive M 
Ligne !” "When the cavfthy of the Guard 
charged for the first time, an officer at the 
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head of a Bljuadrou, with tears in his dyes, 
cried to tho people: 

“ In the name of Heaven, and for the 
love of God, go back to your houses!” 

Tho gardes jju corps, when ordered to 
fire at the moh, from the windows of their 
hotel on the Quad d’Orsai, evidently aimed 
above the heads of the people; for no on® 
was wounded. In the streets, tho soldiers of 
the line stood gloomy^ and complaining. Tho 
officers looked pensive and uneasy, and at 
every louder volley shrugged their shoulders 
and cast up their eyes. Tho Swiss posted 
themselves at tho comers of- the streets, 
out of reach of tiie ballets ;,and, advancing 
by turns, fired down the road at every 
one they saw. The people fired fmon 
every loop of vantage. Many of the cuiras¬ 
siers were dreadfully burnt by aquafortis 
and vitriol, thrown on them by the women 
from the upper windows. The lancers of the 
Guard, who had been peculiarly ferocious, 
were spj^cially obnoxious to tho people. 

Several women fought in tho mob and 
displayed great courage. As for tho boys, 
they were to tbo front as usual. One boy, 
quietly waited with folded arms for a 
fierce officer of the lancers who rode at 
liim; and the moment tho officer came 
up, the boy shot him dead. Another lad, 
at tho approacli of some gendarmes, dived 
under tho foremo.st horse, and, coming up 
to tho surface again, turned and shot the 
rider. A third boy (a mere oliild) crept 
under the horses of a troop of cavalry until 
he found room to rise between two dra¬ 
goons ; he then emerged with a pistol in each 
hand, stretched ont his arms, and brought 
to the ground his right and Icfib enemy. A 
Blouse, in a snug comer at a harriciide in 
the Bne Richelieu, discharged his rifle 
eighteen times at a close column of Swiss. 
Eighteen times he killed his man, and 
then, retired, apparently for want of car¬ 
tridges. Among French insurgents, there 
is, of course, always a large percentage of 
retired soldiers. 

M. Staffel, a bootmaker, in the Passage 
du Tenmon, with others, disarmed and 
saved ten men of the Royal Guard, who 
would have been massacred. M. Gorgot, 
an old grenadier, an ancient directev of mi¬ 
litary, in the street St. Germaine I’Auxor- 
rois, seeing a yonng man of tbo fiiabourgs 
awlmard with bis mnsfcet, begged the nse 
of it, for a moment, and, keeping beliind a 
comer of tho Gaffe Seerfetaire, fired on a 
oolui^ of Swiss tha* were dehonohifig upon 
the Place de Chfetelet. A Swiss fell. The 
whole column fired in return at Gorgot, 
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"but with no result. He fired again, and 
another Swiss fell. About sixty aimed citi¬ 
zens then discharged their pieces, and the 
Swiss column, panic-struck, wheeled round 
and retired in disorder, leaving the place 
strewn with dead. At the Rue Planche- 
Mibray, a brave Blouse, noticing that the 
steady fire of a single cannon was causing 
a cruel carnage, cried out “ Who will come 
with me and take that piece ? I will only 
have men whp are unarmed.” He rushed 
forward, followed by eight or ten men; but 
a bullet stiTick him when he had nearly 
reached the gun. He was taken to a tem- 
poraiy hospital at the house of a commissary 
of police. When the ball was extracted, he 
cried to his comrades: 

“ Cowards, you abandoned me just when 
the cannon would have been ours. Follow 
me, and repair your disgrace !” 

He went out again, faced the fire, and in 
five miimtee the gun was in the hands of 
the people. Twelve hours afterwstrds, he 
expired, within a few paces of the spot where 
he had fought. 

The whole of that night the people toiled 
at throwing up fresh banicades; the walls 
were built breast high, were four or five feet 
thick, and they were generally about fifty 
paces apart. Hundreds of the finest trees 
in the boulevards were cut down for these 
barricades ; hackney and stage coaches filled 
up the gaps; and even the great iron gates 
of the Palais de Justice were taken down 
and thrown on the heaps. The caf^s werC 
shut and barred, and evei’y lamp was extin¬ 
guished. There was, everywhere, a terrible 
sense of stem preparation for the motrow. 


CHANT OF STOEM WINDS. 

CoMs, brother!, come; haste o’er the sea 
Dashing its wave* to foam ; 

An army of bodiless spirits are we, 

Eror through space we roam ; 

Ever, ever, pausing never, 

Sweeping onward, ever, over! 

Dp go the waves, up to the slues, 

Clouds scud over the moon, 

Down, down sink the billows, and up again rise. 
With wild and angry tune; 

Bestless over, pausing never, 

Hadlysurging, ever, ever! 

Uarit as we rush, huge vessels reel 
Qpiv’ri&g like paper bt«ts, 

The stotttsmp may shudder from capstan to keel, 
Care we if dhe sinks or 6oafs 1 
Ever, evto, pausing never. 

Fateful brothem we ax» ever.! 

Hie helmsman feeta our Uinding hair, 

Di^ng acroM hie Arne,' ' 

But he sees not the talons that rive and tear 
In our destructive chase; 

Dressing onwards, pausing never. 

Felt though viewless, ever, ever! 


(Conducted by 

We snap the cordage, rend the mast, 

Flapping to shr^s each sail. 

Till the mariner sobs to the sobbing blast 
From a wreck before the gale: 

Fiercely flying, pausing never, 

Swooping landwards, onwards ever 1 

Earth hears the rushing of our wings. 

And trembles as we pass; 

For we crush the pride of material things 
As men’s feet crush the grass; 

Bestless ever, pausing never, 

Storm Winds, weird and mighty ever! 

Titanic trees we rend in twain, 

Whirl roofs like flakes of snow, , 

Swirl mortals like motes in our mad hurricane, 
And castles like cards o’erthrow; ^ 

Ever, ever, pausing never, 

Potent spirits, dreaded ever! 

Sin shudders, pt our voices wild. 

As wo rush howling past; 

Men stalwart and burly whom guilt hath defiled 
Crouch ’neath the searching blast; 
PieroiDg*Dver, pausing never, 

Slumb’rmg conscience rousing ever! 

Lost spirits, agonised with pain. 

To our earth-bound brothers. 

Shrieking this summons to joip our wild train 
“ Ye are ours and wo Another’s.” 

Ever, ever, pausing never. 

Calling souls to us for ever ! 

Storm spirits, working wreck and woe. 

With devastating breath. 

Our ban may bring blessing toe never may know. 
Though hand in hand with death; 

Ever, ’spite our fierce endeavour," 

To His will subdued for e ver! 

On, brothers, on; with wings unfurled ; 

DreadSd, not understood; • 

We are driving po8tile]|i^ out of the world. 
Working not ill but good; 

Ever, ’spite our fierce endeavour, 

God’s own ministers for ‘ever! 


THE CHILD THAT WENT WITH ' 
THE FAIRIES. 

% 

Eastwaed of the old city of Limerick, 
about ten Ir^sh miles, uuder the range of 
mountains known as the Slieveelim hills, 
famous as having afforded Sarsfield a 
shelter among their rocks and hollows, whoa 
he crossed them m his gallant descent upon 
thecaimon and ammunitionof King William, 
on its way to the beleaguering army, theife 
^mns a very old and narrow road. It con¬ 
nects the Limerick road to Tipperary with 
the old road from Limerick to Dublin, and. 
runs by bog and pasture, hill and hollow, 
stmw-thahmod ^lage, and roofless castle, 
not far ^m twenty miles. • 

Skirting the heathy motintains of which 
1 have spoken, at one part it becomes sin- 
gularljr lonely. For more than three Irish 
miles it , travm*ses a deserted country. A 
wide^ bl^k bog, level as a lake, sfarted 
with i^'phe, spi'eads at the« left, as you 
journey northward, and the long and irre¬ 
gular fine of mountaan rises at the right, 
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clothed in heath, broken with lines of grey 
rock that resemble the bold and irregular 
ontlines of fortifications, and riven with 
many a gully, expanding here and there 
into rocky and wooded glens, which open 
as they approach the road. 

A scanty pasturage, on which browsed 
a few scattered sheep or kine, skirts this soli¬ 
tary road for some miles, and under shelter 
of a hillock, and of two or three great ash- 
trees, stood, not many years ago, the little 
thatched cabin of a widow named Mary 
Ryan. ^ 

Poor was this widow* in aland of poverty. 
The thatch had acquired the grey tint and 
sunken outlines, that show*‘how the'alter¬ 
nations of rain and sun have told upon 
that perisliablo shelter. 

But whatever other dangers threatened, 
there was one well provided against by the 
care of other times. Round the cabin stood 
half a dozen njountain ashes,-as the^wans, 
inimical to witches, are there cnlled. On 
the worn planks of the door were nffiled 
two horse-shoes, and over the lintel and 
spreading along the thatch, grew, luxuriant, 
patches of that ancient cure for many mala¬ 
dies, and prophylactic against the machi¬ 
nations of the evil 'one, the house-leek. 
Descending into the doorway, in tho 
chiar’ oscuro of the interior, when your eye 
grew sufficiently accustomed to that dim 
light, you might discover, hanging at the 
head of the widow’s woo'den-roofed bed, 
her beads and a phial of holy water. 

Here certainly were defences and bul¬ 
warks against the intrusion of that un¬ 
earthly and evil power, of whose vicinity 
this solitary family were eonstantly re¬ 
minded by the outhne of Lisnavoura, that 
lonely hill-haunt of the “ Good people,” 
as the fairies are called euphemistically, 
whose strangely dome-like summit rose not 
half a mile away, lookinf; like an outwork 
of the long line of mountain that sweeps 
by it. 

It was at the fell of the leaf, and an 
autumnal sunset threw the lengthening 
shadow of haunted Lisnavoura, close in 
front of the solitary little cabin, over the 
undulating slopes and sides of Slieveelim. 
The birds were singmg among the branfthep 
in the thinning leaves of the melancholy 
ash-trees that grow at the roadside in front 
of the dpor. widow's three younger 

children were pla^ng on the road, and their 
voices mingled with the evening song o^ the 
birds. Them elder sister, Nell, was “ within 
in the house,’’ as their phrase is, s^ing After 
the boiling of the potatoes for supper. ’ 


Their mother bad gone down to the V^g, 
to carry up a hamper of turf on her back. 

It is, or was at least, a charitable custom— 
and if not disused, long may it continue— 
for the wealthier people when cutting their 
turf and stacking it in the bog, to make a 
smaller stack for the behoof of tbo poor, 
who were welcome to take from it so long 
as it lasted, and thus the potato pot was 1 
|tept boiUug, and tho hearth warm that i 
would have been cold enough but for that 1 
good - natured bounty, through wintry j 
mouths. . i 

Moll Ryan trudged up the steep “ bohe- 
reen” whose hanks were overgrown with 
thorn and brambles, and'stooping under 
her burden, re-entered her door, where her ' 
dark-haired daughter Nell met her with a 
welcome, and rofieved her of tho hamper. 

Moll Ryan looked round with a sigh of 
relief, and drying her forehead, uttered the , 
Munster cjacnlation; 

“ Eiah, wisha ! It’s tired I am with it, 
God bfess it. And where’s the crathurs, 
Noll ?” 

“ Placin’ out on the road, mother; didn’t 
ye see them and you cornin’ up ?” 

“ No; there was no one before mo on 
tho road,” she said, uneasily; “ not a soul, 
Noll; andt why didn’t ye keep an eye on 
them ?” 

“ Well, they’re in the haggard, playin’ 
there, or round by the back o’ tho house. 
Will I call them in?” 

“ Do so, good girl, in the name 0 ’ God. 
The hens is cornin’ home, see, and the sun 
was just dowrn over Knockdoulah, an’ I 
cornin’ up.” 

So out ran tall, dark-haired Nell, and 
standing on the road, looked up and down 
it; but not a sign of her two littio brothers. 
Con and Bill, or her little sister, Peg, could 
sho Boe. She called them; but no answer 
came from the little haggard, fenced with 
straggling bushes. She listened, but the 
sound of their voices was missing. Over 
the stile, and behind the house sho ran— 
but there all was silent and deserted. 

She looked down toward tho bog, as far 
as she could see; but they did not appear. 
Again she Usteued—^bnt in vain.’ At first 
she had felt angiy, but now a difierent 
feeling overcame her, and she grow pale. 
With an undefined boding she looked to¬ 
ward the heathy boss of Lisnavoura, now 
darkening into the deepest purple against 
the flaming sky of smiset. 

Again she listened with a sinking hear^ 
and heard nothing but the ferewelf twitter 
and whistle of roe birds in the bushes 
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around. How many stories liad,she listened 
to iJv the winter hearth, of children stolen 
by tno fairies, at nightfall, in lonely places ! 
With this fear she knew her mother was 
haimted. 

No one in the counfciy round gathered 
her little flock about her so early as this 
frightened Avidow, and no door “in the seven 
parishes” was barred so early. 

Snffixnently fearful, as all youug people 
in that part of the world are of such dreaded 
and subtle agents, Nell w^ cyan more than 
nsually afraid of them, for her terrors were 
infected and redoubled by her mother’s. 

■ She was looking towards Lisnavoura in a 
trance of fear, and crossed herself again 
and again, and whispered prayer after 
prayer. Sho was interrupted by her mo- 
ther’s voice on the rood calling her loudly. 
She answered, and ran round to the front 
of the cabin, where she found her standing. 

“And whore in the world’s the cray- 
llmrs—did ye see sight o’ them any¬ 
where ?” cnod Mra Ryan, as the giW came 
, over the stile. 

“ Arrah ! mother, ’tis only what they’re 
run down tb%, road a bit. Wo’ll see them 
this minute, coming back. It’s like gc».t3 
they are, climbin’ here and runnin’ there; 
an’ if I had them here, in my hand, maybe 
I wouldn’t give them a hiding all round.” 

“ May the Lord forgive you, Nell! the 
ohildhers gone. They’re took, and not a 
soul near us, and father Tom three miles 
away! And what’U I do, or who’s to help 
us this night ? Oh, wirriethru, wirris- 
iJiru! The oraythurs is gone!” 

“ Whisht, mother, bo aisy: don’t ye see 
' them cornin’ np.” 

And then she shouted in monacing ao- 
cents, waving hor arm, and beckoning the 
children, who were seen approaching on 
the road, which some littiie way off made a 
slight dip, which had concealed them. 

< They were approaching from the west- 
f- ward; and from the direction of the 
dreaded hill of Lisnavoura. 
j But there were only two of the children, 

'' and one of thmn, the little girl, was crying. 
!' Their zxiothor :and sister hurried forward 
to meet thmu, more alarmed than ever. 

“Where is Billy—where is h®P” cried 
the mother, nearly breathless, so aoon as 
she was within hmiizing. 

“He’s gtmo-i-fih^ took him away; but 
; they said he^ cdine back again,” answered 
little Con, with thedaidc. broum hair. 

“He’s gone away with, t^lprajid ladles,*’ 
blubbered the Httle girk 
; “What lai^es*—AShersF Oh, Letim, 


asthora! My dorlin’, ai’c you gone away 
at last? Where is ho? Who took him? 
What ladies are you talkin’ about ? What 
way did he go ?” ^ue cried iu distractioru 

“ I couldn’t see where he went, mother; 
'twas like as if he was going to Lisna- 
vonra.” 

With a wild exclamation the distracted 
woman ran on towards the hill alone, ■ 
clapping her hands, and crying aloud tho 
nione of her lost-child. 

Scared and horrified, Nell, not daring to 
follow, gazed after her, and b^st into 
tears; and tho other children raiRd high 
their lamentations in shrilly rivalry. 

Twilight was deepening. It was long 
past the time when they were usually 
barred securely within tlieir habitation. 
Nell led thw younger children into the 
cabin, and mode them sit down by the turf 
fire, while she stood in the open door, 
watching in great fear for the return of 
her mother. 

After a long while they did see their 
mother return. She came in and sat down 
by tho fire, and cried as if her heart would 
break. 

. “ Will I bar the doore, mother ?” asked 
Nell. 

“ Ay, do—didn’t I lose enough, this 
night, without lavin’ the doore*^ Open, for 
more o’ yess to go; but first lake an’ 
sprinkle a dust o’ the holy waters over yc, 
acuishla, and hiing it here till I throw a 
taste iv it over myself and tho creythurs; 
an’ I wondher, Nell, you’d forget to do the 
like yourself, lettin’ the casaythui-s out so 
near pightfall. Come here and sit on my 
knees, asthora^ come to me, mavourneen, 
and honld me fast, in the name o’ Ood, 
and I’ll honld you fast that none can take 
yez from me, and teU me all about it, 
and what it was—(the Lor^ between us 
and harm—an’ how it happened, and who 
was in it.” 

And the door heing barred, the two 
ohildren, sometimes speaking together,, 
ofrenii^errnpting one mother, often inter¬ 
rupted by their xuothm’, managed to tell 
this strange story, which I had better relate 
comaeote^ and in -my own lan^^uage. 

^Ghe W\dow Ryan’s three bluldffen were 
^%yihg; 8(8 I have said, npm the narrow 
old road in front of her door. Little Bin 
or Leum, aboiatflve years'old, wit^ golden 
hair arid Uae ^es, was a very pretty 

bay,,wi^ the clear tints healtl^ 

dinli^ed, and that, gaae Of enmest eim- 
phcily'erhioh belongs not to-tbvm ohildrea 
of the same age. Boslittleaister B^ about 
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a year elder, and liis brother Con, a little^ “ Stop the princess on the hi^w^ !” ' 
more than a year elder than sbe, made np. piped each f^tman in turn, scowling' over 
the little group. | his shoulder down on the children, and ■[ 

Under the great old ash*trees, whose grinding his keen teeth. i 

last leaves were falling at their feet, in the, The children were so fiightened they ' 
light of an October sunset, they were play-; could only gape and turn •vraite in their 
ing with the hilarity and eagerness of^ panic. But a very sweet voice from the 
I rustic children, clamom-ing together, and ^ open window of tho carriage reassured 
•their faces were turned toward the west them, and arrested the attack of the lackeys. !; 
and the storied hill of Lisnavoura. A beautiM and ** very grand-looking” lady ; ; 

Suddenly a startling voice with a screech was smiling from it on them, and Sjoy aU ; 
called to them from behind, ordering them felt pleased' in the strange light of that '! 
to get <mt of the way, and turning, they smile. : 

saw a *ight, such as they never beheld “ The boy with the golden hair, I think,” j 
before. It was a carriage drawn by* four said tbe lady, bending her lai^e and won- J 
horses that were pawing .and snorting, in derfnUy clear eyes on littlo Leum. ! I 

impatience, as if just pulled up. The Tho upper sides of tho cajTiago wore 'I 
I children were almost under their feet, and cliiefly of glass, so that the children could ;' 
scrambled to tho side of the road nfext their see anotlier woman inside, whoip they did " 
own door. not like so well. 

This carriage and all its appointments This was a black woman, with a won- . 
were old-fashioned and gorgeous, juid pre- derfnlly long neck, hung round with many 
sented to tlie children, who had never seen stiangs of largo variously-ctdoured beads, . 
anything finer than a turf-car, and onc», an and or^her head was a soi't of turban of j 
old chaise that passed that way from Kil- silk, striped with all tho colours of the i 
laloe, a spectacle perfectly dazzling. i*aiubow, and fixed in it was a golden star. 

Hero was antique splendour. The har- This black woman had a ^iiftuse as thin 
ness and ti*appings were scarlet, and blazing almost as a death’s-head, with high chcck- 
with gold. The horses were huge, and bones, and great goggle eyes, the whites 
j snow whi^, with great manes, that as of whict, as well as her wide range of . 
they tosso*d and shook them* in tho air, teeth, showed in hrilliant contrast with ; 
scorned to stream and float sometimes her skiu, as she looked over tho beautiful , ' 
longer and sometimes shorter, like so much lady’s shoulder, and w^liiapered something , 
smoke—their tails were long, and tied up in her car. 

in bows of broad scarlet and gold ribbon. “ Yes; the boy with tho golden hair, I 
Tho coach itself was glowing with colours, think,” repeated the lady, 
gilded and emblazoned. There were foot- And her voice sounded sweet as a silver 
mrai behind in gay Uverics, and J;hroe- boll in the children’s ears, ami her smile 
cocked hats, hke the coachman’s; but be beguiled them like tho light of an on- 
had a great wig, like a judge’s, and their clmnted lamp, as she loaned from the 
hair wjis frizzed out and pawdered, and a window, with a look of ineffable fondness 
long thick “ pigtail,” with a how to it, on the golden-haired boy, with the larM 
hung down the hack of each. . blue eyes; insomuch that little Billy, look- 

AU these servants w«re diminutive;, and ing np, smiled in return with a wondering 
ludicrously out of proportion with the ^ fondness, and when she stooped down, and ' 
■enormous horses of the equipage, and had i stretched her jewelled arms towards him, 
.sharp, sallow features, and small, rest-, ho stretched his little hands up, and how 
less, fieiy eyes, and faces of cuiming and' they touched the other children did not 
malice that ^Ued tho children. The little j know; hut, saying, “ Come and give me a ; 
eoachma^ scowling and showing his i kiss, my doling,” she raised him, and he , 

. white fau^ under his cocked-hat, and his ■ seemed to ascend in her small fingers ^ 
httle blazing heads of eyes were ^quivering lightly as a feather, and she hold him in '; 

> with furyfjtt fheir sodkets as he whirled his ’ her lap and cowered him with kisses. j 

wh^ ronhd -and -rotmd over their heads,, Nothing daunted, the other children 
till the Ifish of it looked a streak of ' .would have been only too happy to change 
! fire in the evening sun, and sounded like plades with th^ fiivoured little brother, i !" 

' the cry of a legion -of fiDupoueeks” in '.There was only one thing that was unplea- 'T 
! tho air. • ; sant, end a little frightened them, and that 

“ Stop thfe princess #n the highway^” was the h^k wonaan, wlm stood and j 
;! cried the ooechenau, in a piercing treble. istretohed forward, in the carriage as before. ^ 
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Sha gathered a rich silk and gold handker- 
chief that was in her fingers np to her lips, 

. and seemed to thrust ever so much of it, fold 
after fold, into her capacious mouth, as 
thc^ thought to smother her laughter, with 
which she seemed convulsed, for she was 
shaking and quivering, as it seemed, with 
suppressed merriment ; but her eyes, 
which remained uncovered, looked angrier 
than they had ever seen eyes look before. 

But the lady was so beautiful they 
looked on her instead, and she continued 
to caress and kiss the little boy on her 
knee; and smiling at the other children 
she held up a Jlarge russet apple in her 
fingers, and the carriage began to move 
slowly on, and with a nod inviting them 
to take the fruit, she dropped it on the 
road from the window; it rolled some way 
- beside the wheels, they following, and then 
jshe dropped another, and then another, 
and so on. And the same thing happened 
to all; for just as either of the children who 
ran beside had caught the rolling apple, 
somehow it slipt into a hole or ran into a 
ditch, and looking up they saw the lady 
drop anothoFfrom tho window, and so the 
chase was taken up and continued till they 
got, hardlv knowing how far they had 
gone, to the old cross-road that leads to 
Ownoy. It seemed that there the horses’ 
hoofs and carriage wheels rolled up a won¬ 
derful dust, which being caught in one of 
those eddies that whirl the dust up into a 
column, on tho calmest day, enveloped the 
children for a moment, and passed v^irling 
on towards Lisnavoura, the carriage, as they 
fancied, driving in the centre of it; hut 
suddenly it subsided, the straws and leaves 
floated to the ground, the dust dissipated 
itself, but tlxo white horses and the ladceys, 
the gilded carriage, the lady and their little 
golden haired brother were gone. 

At the same moment suddenly tho.upper 
rim of tho clear setting sun ^sappeared 
behind tho hill of Knockdoula, and it was 
twilight. Each child felt the transition 
like a shock—and the sight of the rounded 
summit of Lisnavoura, now closely over¬ 
hanging them, struck them with a new 
fear. 

They screamed their brother’s name 
after him, but their cries were lost in the 
vacant air. At the some time they thought 
they heard a hollow voice say, close to them, 
“ Go home.” • , 

Lookiug round and seeing no one, they 
were scared, and hand in hand—the little 
girl crying wildly, and the bpy yvlute as 
ashes, from fear—^they trotted.homeward, 


at their best speed, to tell, as we have seen, 
their strange story. 

Molly Ryan never more saw her darling. 
But something of the lost little boy was 
seen by his former playmates. 

Sometimes when their mother was away j 
earning a trifle at hay-making, and Nelly 
washing the potatoes for their dinner, oi 
“ beatling” clothes in the little stream that* 
flows in the hollow close by, they saw the 
pretty face of little Billy peeping in archly at 
the door, and smiling euently at them, and as 
they ran to embrace him, with mips of de¬ 
light, he drew back, still smiling archly, 
and when they got out into the open day, 
he was gone, and they conld see no trace of 
him anywhere. 

This happened often, with slight varia¬ 
tions in the circumstances of the visit. 
Sometimes he would peep for a longer time, 
sometimes for a shorter time, sometimes 
his little hand would come> in, and, with 
bended finger, beckon them to follow; but 
always he was smiling with the same arch 
look and wary silence—and always he was 
gone when they reached the door. Gradu¬ 
ally these visits grew less and less frequent, 
s!nd in about eight months they ceased alto¬ 
gether, and little Billy, irretrievably lost, 
took rank in their memories with the dead. 

One wintry morning, nearly a year and 
a half after his disappearance, their mother 
having set out frr Limerick soon after 
cock-crow, to sell some fowl at the market, 
tho little girl, lying by the side of her elder 
sister, who was fast asleep, just at the 
grey of the morning heard wie latch lifted 
softly, and saw little Billy enter and close 
the tteor gently after him. There was 
light enough to see that he was barefoot 
and ragged, And looked pale and famished. 

He went straight to the fire, and cowered 
over the turf embCTS, and rubbed his hands 
slowly, and seemed to shiyer as he gathered 
the smouldering turf together. 

The little girl clutched her sister in terror 
and whispered, * 

' “ Waken, Nelly, waken; here’s BiHy 
come back!” ' 

Nelly slept soundly on, but the little boy„ ; 
whose hands were extended close over the 
coals, turned and looked towar(| the bed, 
it seemed to her, in fear, and she saw the 
glare of the embers reflected on his thin 
cheek as he^ turned toward her. * He rose 
and went, on tiptoe, quickly to tho door, in 
silence, and let himself out as softly as he | 
had come in. « ' 

After that, the little, hoy was never seen 
more by any one of 1^ kindred. 
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“ Fairy doctors/’ as the dealera ia the 
preternatural, who in such cases were 
called in, are termed, did all that in 
them lay—^but in vain. Father Tom came 
down, and tried what holier rites could do, 
but equally without result. So little Billy 
was dead to mother, brother, and sisters; 
but no grave received him. Others whom 
affection cherished, lay in holy ground, in 
the old church-yard of Abington, with head¬ 
stone to mark the spot over which the sur¬ 
vivor might kneel and say a kind prs^er 
for the peace of the departed soul. But 
there was no landmark to show where 
little Billy was hidden from their loving 
eyes, unless it was in the .old hill pf Lis- 
navonra, that cast its long shadow at sun¬ 
set before the cabin-door; or that, white 
and filmy in the moonlight, in later years, 
would occupy his brother’s gaze as ho re¬ 
turned from fair or market, and draw from 
him a sigh and a prayer for the little 
brother ho hid lost so long ago,*and was 
never to see again. ^ 


THE GLENGILLODRAM PLOUGH¬ 
ING IdATCH. 

■' » 

Thebe are only two public events in the 
course of the year that stir tljio community 
of the glen ip its length and breadth. One 
is the Cattle Show,* the other is the Plough¬ 
ing Match. Glengillodram is famous for 
cattle, and is equally famous for peerless 
ploughmen. 

The ploughing match occurs in the late 
autumn, when ways are dank and daylight 
is brief. As the homely placard on th<5 kirk- 
yard gate informs us, “ the ploughs must 
be on the ground by eight A.M.,” at which 
hour, the December dawn in our northern 
latitude has done little more than make 
the landscape Bimly visible. “ The ground” 
one finds to be a large field of oven grass 
land marked off into narrow sectioM by 
a number of small wooden pins, with a 
* straight furrow drawn along at either end, 
leaving a narrow margin outside. 

Forty ploughs are to compete; and 
here, to be sure, they are—forty pairs of 
plump spirited frrm horses, groomed in 
the highest style of art, some With gaudy 
ribbons worked into their tails and manes, 
and all with plough harness polished as 
if the mftst expert of shoeblaclu had done 
his best upon it. 

Once, on a spring day journey by the 

*> See Au. rmi Ysab Sown, Sew Seriei, voL lit., 
p. 36. 


London and North-Western Railw^, I 
set myself to reckon up from the carriage 
window the diversities that might occur, 
as wo passed on, in the style of team used 
to do the ploughing going on at that busy 
season. In the course of the jouraey firom 
London to Warrington, the varieties that 
presented themselves were amusing. Here, 
were two horses abreast in the traces, 
with one leader in front; there, were two 
leaders in front, and one behind, and then 
three abreast. Next, three in single file, 
four in single file, and at last five in single 
file. ■ Generally, too, it was the wooden 
plough; and invariably there was one man 
to manage the plough, and another, or a 
lad, to drive the team. With the Scottish 
ploughman it is altogether different. The 
plough is uniformly drawn by a single pair 
of horses walking abreast, and the plough¬ 
man both guides his plough and drives his 
team without any assistant. And it must 
needs be said that his ploughing wears a 
far more workmanlike look than the zigzag 
uneven furrows cut by his English brother 
of the old school; who yet adheres to 
the numerous team and thjp antiquated 
wooden plough. 

But the Glengillodram field is now in 
motion. * The forty ploughs have all started, 
or are starting. They plough in sections, 
or ridges, of about a furlong in length. 
At the outset, every ploughman has to cut 
his “ feirin” furrow in the lino of the small 
wooden pins. With what a serious air 
each competitor bends himself to his task, 
and how quietly and steadi^ the well- 
in-hand teams pull forward! The plough¬ 
man has no guide but his eye, closely 
fixed on the lino of pins before him; yet 
when the other end of the field has been 
reached by the man wo watch, wo see that 
he has drawn a furrow which, if not in the 
mathematical sense a straight line, is yet 
so remarkably straight that the eye can 
detect neither bend nor wrinkle in its whole 
length. And to be successful in the com¬ 
petition, ho ihust out every one of the 
thirty or forty furrows ho has to plough 
equally straight. Nor is that the only 
requisite. Equality in depth of furrow is 
one condition of success; equality in width, 
is another; end not less ^dispensable are 
evenness in “ packing” the furrows against 
_each other, and neatness in turning out the 
last narrow strip when the ridge has been 
pared down, furrow by furrow, till only a 
mere thread of green runs from end to end 
of the field. 

As the ploughing goes on, the spectators 
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acccunulafce. Tiioy are not allowed to wsmder 
oTca^ tJio field, but they traverse its margin, 
and closely insptjct the- progress of the 
work. Here are the crack ploughmen of 
tlic parish : men who knock under to no¬ 
body: save in this way, that this year you 
may beat me, but next year I shall hope to 
beat you; here are less experienced aspi¬ 
rants, who look forward to a good time 
coining, when they also shall wear the blue 
ribbon of their order; here, too, are men 
of humbler ambition, who yet hope to win 
a place of some sort among the dozen of 
prizemen; and a sprinkling as well of 
rollicking blades who have never heen 
tronbled about the high honours of tbe,day, 
a nd some of whom are swinging on with 
the determination to let it be seen that they 
canplongh, if not aa well, at least as quickfy, 
as any of their contemporaries. 

We find attepition strongly centred upon 
two competitors, whom we quickly come to 
know as Sandy Macnab and Rory Mee- 
risOB (if the reader be skilled in cosnpara- 
tivo philology ho will be able to translate 
the last of the two names into Roderick 
Morison). They are the champion plough¬ 
men of the parish. After a hard straggle, 
Rory gained hm position as champion, and 
for several years wore his laurels almost 
undisturbed, but of late the honours of 
this veteran have been repeatedly put in 
jeopardy by his younger rival. And now, 
as the grizzled, weather-beaten man of fifty 
steps warily on, with firm hold of his 
plough-handles, while tlie pair of sleek 
handsome bays in front are obedient to 
his softest whisper, we hear the exclama¬ 
tion : “ Eh, mon, but he’s makin’ bonny 
wark!” But. so, too, js Sandy Macnab. 
And by-and-byo the remark becomes fre¬ 
quent that if Sandy- “ dinna spoil himsel’ 
wi! has mids, he is maist sure to get it.” 
The “ mids,” or finishing ftirrow, is critical. 
Rory evidently sees it, gets nervous toward 
the close of his task, and—poor man!—^to 
his chagrin comes in as second prizeman; 
for the judges who are let loose on the 
land as soon as the plo^hs are off, point 
at certain small patches of green surface 
whidbi ho has not turned perfectfy down, 
and award the first prize to Sandy Maenab. 
“ Ah, but Rorjlfwas a gran* pionghman, 
though bis banSi growm’ no sae steady 
noo,”' says my symjMthishag ndgbbonr to 
his friend;, and ’hid friend re-^Ces the 
statement wi^ a long narration of Rory’s 
bygone exploits. 

The ploughing match. prop» is.now 
fbkished, and the suho«<l^ait& competition 


—for which only part of the teams present 
enter—to decide who has the “best-grooined 
horses and the best-kept harness,” comes 
next. This competition awakens but a 
limited amount of interest, compared with 
the other, inasmuch as it is felt that success 
in it depends only in part on the plough¬ 
man’s skill and attention, and iiz paj't on the 
quality of the horses and harness due to the, 
taste or means of the ploughman’s master. 
And so, while the teams depart by this and 
the other route homeward, the newly- 
ploughed field continues to be the subject of 
minute critical inspection. The gathering of 
onlookers appears to be mainly from the 
class of ploughmen, or “ day labourers,” 
rather than the class of farmers, though 
there are a few of the latter, just as one or 
two fiirmers’i sons have entered the lists as 
competing plonglitnen. Generally the spec¬ 
tators are of tho order who have had, or 
expect ^et to have, personal experience in 
wmking at the plongh-tail. They are of all 
ages, too: from mere lads to old men bent 
double by hard toil with spade and pickaxe; 
and all keenly discuss the doings of the 
ploughmen with the confidence of those who 
know what thcjy are; talking about. I note 
particularly one firmly-knit young fellow, 
with keen grey eyes, rather spimcely dressed 
in a tweed srit, with shiny Icatbdr leggings. 
He is evidently not a ploughman, “and yet 
he is volubly, and even somewhat dictatori- 
ally, prononnciifg upon the ploughing to a 
group of rustics, some of whom endeavour 
to combat certain of his opinions with nqt 
much apparent success. Who can he be f* 
And the query is promptly met. ” Oh, it’s 
Tammy Grant.” “ Rut who is Tammy 
Grant r’” “ Wcel,” quoth my intelligent and 
never-foiliiig friend, through whose agency 
I am here, “ he is just the son o’ a labourin’ 
man o’ the glen. He was a pionghman here 
himseT three year»ago, an’, ^or his years, a 
lad o’ extraordinar’ promise. But he was 
aye fond o’ books, an’ drew aside wi’ nane 
mair than tiie dominie. So ye wouldna’ 
l^in’er Tammy to gi’e up the plough stilts, 
an’, aifter a brash up at tite jfeuish skale, 
gae aff to the college to study for the 
ministry.” Apd I found it even so. Tommy 
Grant, wlto was (entered of las second year 
as a stud(rat at Aberdeen University, was 
home fisr the .Ohristmas vaeatiem, and 
ependmg a ^y with evEdent zest among 
1 ^ old associate at thefr wtmted employ¬ 
ment. 

.It is lust to be supposed that ^e j^ough- 
' log match can pass without affording 
some ■ opportuni^ for ‘ social enjoyment. 
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The dinner on this oeeasion is a mere private 
affrtir. The farmer who has got his field 
ploughed, will, it is understood, bear the 
cost of dinner for the judges and such of 
Ins neighbours as he chooses to invito: as 
well as the cost of a light luncheon, con¬ 
sisting of “ bread an’ cheese, an’ a dram,” 
to the ploughmen; but the crowning en¬ 
tertainment is the Ploughman’s Ball in the 
evening. 

For the ball, ticlcets are not required, nor 
are special invitations necessary. Indeed, 
the stranger, of docent social standing, who 
should pass the night in the glen and not 
attend the ball, would be reckoned no 
better than an unfriendly churl. And thus, 
when the business of my lawful calling has 
Jed me there, why should not I, too, partake 
of the pleasures going f For yJars on years, 
I understand, the ball has taken place at 
tho elder’s farm, and for the good reason 
that the elr](?r has a largo granary, ex¬ 
tremely well adapted for the purpose, which 
he cheerfully clears out and ganiishee' for 
tJie occasion, while he makes it an invariable 
rule—unless the laird happen to bo there— 
to opun the dance in person, with the most 
mature imitron present. • 

Nine o’clock has ’come, and a dozen 
earulles in tin sconces light up the spacious 
granary,, arexmd the side-walls*of which are 
ranged “ the youth and beauty of the dis¬ 
trict,” as the local newspapers will inform 
their readei's in due season! Arg.ong some 
scores of sturdy lads, I recognise sundry 
of tho competing ploughmen, not omitting 
tho veteran Jlory Meerison, who appears to 
have plucked up his spirits wonderfully. 
(I understand Rory claims reflected credit 
as tho prime instructor of the man who has 
this day beaten him.) And he has been ac 
double pains, despite tbo result of tbo con¬ 
test, in combing out his grey whiskers and 
setting his very high, tflid very stiff, shirt 
collar. But, indeed, the gentlemen arc all 
in their “ Sunday best,” and each has his 
•buxom partner ly his side, set off in tho 
nearest pra^iticable approach to her ideal ef 
ball-room swlo. Asprinklingoftbemenwear 
the kilt and plaid, and wo number among 
these the hero of the day, Sandy Macnab, 
and Tammy Chrant, the embryo parson, Vho 
affdrds ns*iltdisputable evidence that ho is 
a sound disciple of .the school of muscular 
Christians. A very few of the women 
affbettho tartan, too; but t^e greater part 
seem to hfkire studied less the material of 
their dresses, than how to achieve a suffi¬ 
ciently violent contrast in colours. 

At the end of tbe granary, on a raised 


sent, are a couple of fiddlers, and nea^ by 
thema8ol©mn|iooking kilted piper. Screech- 
screcch-soreera ! The fiddles are in tune, 
and tho floor is filled with waiting dancers. 
The gentlemen range themselves by theii* 
partners, on tiptoe, to begin: when the lead¬ 
ing fiddler pushes his fourth finger far up 
his first string, and brings down his bow 
with a long-di-awn squeak. This is ” kiss¬ 
ing time;” and, after an attempt more or 
less successftil on the part of each mate 
dancer to kiss his partner’s cheek, at it 
they go ! The fiddlers dash into a stirring 
” Strathspey,” and the dancers d&nce with^ 
a will. Reels, “foursome reels,” and* 
“eightsome reels,” are the staple dances. 
To face your partner, and dance your 
“ steps” at will, keeping time to the mnsiei 
and to describe the figure 8 on tlie floor 
when a change of position is required:, is ftill 
the skill needed to make a passable appear¬ 
ance, although tho more elaborate stylo of 
not a few on the floor would seem to speak 
of the Sssiduous professional services of the 
rustio dancing-master. And now, tho musi¬ 
cians change their strain, and give ns “quick 
time,” and the dancers become doubly 
energetic, and the scene becomes doubly ani¬ 
mated : ,the gentlemen taking tho change 
of time as tho signal to snap their thumbs 
rapidly above their heads, and utter a wild 
“hooch!” Five minutes have passed in this 
exercise, and the fiddlers pause; some of 
the gentlemen lead their partners back to 
their seats, but the greater part of them, 
and some of the ladies, have a second set-to 
after exactly the sfime fashion. And thus 
! the dance goc^ on. While some are speedily 
danced out of breath, tho energy and 
vivacity of the younger ploughmen seem 
only to increase as they urge on the hard- 
worked fiddlers, and^- caper through tho 
“ eightsomo” figure with louder “ hooch- 
hooch’s !” than before. 

By twelve o'clock all moderate dancers 
own to some fatigue, and the excellent cldeu 
who moves about,, now here, now there, 
as a highly efficient master of the cere¬ 
monies, enters his emphatic protest against 
the eflfbrts of few of the more boisterous 
lads to pull reluctant or tired-ont people on 
the floor. 

“ Cbme, blkwup, Alister,” cries the elder, 

“ an* lat’s hae the reel o’ Tlmilachan. Tkm- 
•my, get them to the flnre.” 

Forthwith Tammy Grant, (^eteed, aa 
has been said, in kilt and plaid of the 
tartan of his clan, picks out three other 
young fellows wearing “ the garb of olcS 
Gaul,” and one of whom is Sandy Sf acnab. 
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AHster the piper, who for the Jast hotir or 
two has been looking the mdignation ho 
feels at the delay that has oTOnrrcd in call¬ 
ing the natiyo instrument into use, blows 
up his “chanter” with an air of grave 
superiority; his “ drone” grunts, and grnnts 
again, and at the first wild note that rends 
the air, the four dancers bow to the ladies 
of the company, and are off, with the pic¬ 
turesque “Highland fling,” into the reel of 
Thniiaohan, which they keep up for the next 
eight or ten minutes with amazing vigour 
and skill, while the granary rings from floor 
to roof with the “ skirl ” of Alister’s bag- 
*pipeB. The dance ends amid loud acclama¬ 
tions, and there is a general desire to have it 
repeated. Human hmbs and human lungs 
have a limit to their power, however, and 
cannot keep it up at this rate. Yet as the 
four best daucers have just left the floor, 
there is some difficulty in getting others to 
succeed them; and after a brief pause they 
dance the reel again in a more moderate 
style by way of encore. Then, to‘gratify 
the company (and not less to gratfify the 
pi^r, who is jealous of his reputation as a 
skilled mnsician), Tammy Grant consents to 
dance the Ghillio Galium, over a pair of 
crossed walking sticks, in place of the tra¬ 
ditional crossed swords. ‘ 

While Ghillie Callum is going on, the 
elder has disappeared. His duties are multi¬ 
farious. The time for refreshments lias now 
come; and none but the elder can rightly 
concoct the toddy. The elder believes in 
wooden implements for the purpose. Ah ! if 
you but saw the neat bttle ladles, fashioned of 
wild cherry tree, with ebon handles, which 
the worthy man has for private use when 
his ftieuds are met round his hospitable 
board! The present is a public, and, so to 
speak, wholesale, ooqwion. Therefore there 
must be a large vessel for mixing, and the 
elder insists on the use of the wooden 
bushel measure. Into the bushel he shovels 
a heap of sugar; and then a “ grey beard” 
jar of the “real GlengiBodram. mountain 
dew” is emptied in. Then, water, at boil¬ 
ing ^int, from the huge copper over the 
glowinif peat fire on the kitchen hearth. 
And the mder bends him over the steaming 
bush^, stirs the toddy with a zeal and know¬ 
ledge ^ his own, and has it fully tested and 
proved by the aid of two or three trusted 
cronies: a second grey beard being hard at 
hand to supply what may be lacking to give 
it the desideai^ted “ grip-” 

Tin pitchers, deui mugs, and mystal 
jugs, are indiffetently o^ed into use for 
conveying the elder’s mlidture to the ball¬ 
room, whA-e a ^nd of active stewards are 


speedily at work, handing about supplies 
of crisp oat cakes and cheese, along with 
the toddy, which is freely served out to all. 
Yet let it not be supposed that we drink of 
it to drunkenness. In the keen air of this 
upland region, toddy is justly reckoned a 
kindly liquor, which by itself it never wil¬ 
fully breaks a man’s character for sobriety; 
we drink bf it on that clear understanding. 

The hour of refreshment past, dancing is 
resumed with renewed vigour. By-and-bye 
souve of the more staid heads in the com¬ 
pany find opportunities for slipping home 
to bed; but the flower of the youth and 
beauty, who deem the Ploughing Match' 
Ball an entertainment pecTxliarly their own, 
keep the fiddlers going till three or four 
o’clock in the morning, when the ball breaks 
up, and the ‘gentlemen gallantly see their 
lady partners home. And if the intensity of 
their enjoyment be not sufficiently marked 
by the Iptenesa of the hour to which it is 
protracted, it ought to be by the fact that 
almost every one of those who have danced 
on until then will have to commence another 
day of hard manual labour, within a couple 
of hours after leaving the ball-room. 

, . . r 
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THE BRIDGE OP SIGHS. 

« 

A Yachting Stoey. 

CHAPTER XII. IN THE DBAWINQ-EOOM. 

The gentlemen now came up, advancing 
on the ladies in the usual disorderly open 
skirmishing, as it were, creeping from bush 
to bush and chair to chair. 

Mr. Conway went over to Jessica. 
“ You set me down finely at dinner, and 
before all the public, too. Was it not 
cruel, heartlesfiP” 

A look of pain came into her face. 
“You always appear to likp taking this 
bantering tone with me. It seems a little 
unkind. It is certainly contemptuous. 
You either dislike, or despise me.” 

There was something, ^he thought, 
sfyangely attractive in this girl—some¬ 
thing he had not met before, add was new 
to mm, “ man of ibe world” as he was. He 
became natural and genuine at once. “ One 
has Jbo put" on a speech and manner for 
compiwy like a dress suit. Shidl I own 
it ? You saw what were my real tbonghta. 
They were with you in all you said; and I 
cannot tell you how I adznfre your spirit. 
I am, indeed, with yon; and if you impose, 
as penance, that I should make pnblic re- 
tractatibn ' ” » 

Her face lit up, and filled with a sort of 
glowing enthusiaom. She had half put 
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out her hand; then drew it back, blushing. 
This bit of nature gave that experienced 
judge, the Hon. George Conway, more 
delight than anything of human nature he 
had met in the whole course of his travels. 
“ I knew you would be on the side of what 
was generous—the side of honour and 
chai-ity. I know of course what would bo 
said of my taking up this little cause, that 
it is from jealousy of Miss Panton. You 
may think so; but I trust not.” This she 
said wistfully. He answered eagerly: * 

“I believe no such thing. I seem to 
have known Miss Jessica Bailey for years, 
and have seen enough of her to admire 
nearly everything she does.’.’ 

Jessica’s cheek flushed with pleasure. 
“ What, you say this to me—not as a com¬ 
pliment, a formula ?” • 

“ I scorn such things, or keep them for 
such as are worth nothing. I tell you this 
frankly. Miss Bailey { I havq mot i^no like 
you, and neveJ dreamed of meeting any like 
you. You have changed a view I held about 
women. Indeed, I almost blush to tliink 
why I came here. You would think very 
low of me were I to tell you. I thought of 
‘ amusing myself,’ as^^it is called, of enjoy¬ 
ing a ‘flirtation,’ to Use that odious woi’d. 
There was something in you that attracted 
me at first* but you will never forgive mo 
after this unless ” 

Forgive ! There seemed to be nothing 
unforgiving in those eyes ■ of delight and 
enjoyment. “ Only tell mo that you think 
higher and more worthily of me, now that 
you know me better. It would delight me 
to hear that from you.” 

“ I could not tell you liere what I think,” 
said Conway, in a low voice. This was one 
of those moments when oven the most 
trained and watchful “ man of the world” 
is thrown off his guard. He hardly knew 
what he was going to rfsay, when a voice 
sounded beside them and made both almost 
start. 

^ She spoke pettishly and bitterly. “ I 
‘suppose attac^g me. You must no^ 
mind her, Mr. Conway. Every one in this 
place knows what she thinks of me. She is 
the radical of this place. But you sided 
with me to-day, and I knew you would.” 
And she looked triumphantly at Jessica. 

The latter smiled, and ^urned to Con¬ 
way with a curious look &at seemedto say, 
“ Now isf the time to give a proof of re- 
pontance.” He felt he must get on his 
r sackcloth, even to save his credit. 

“I behaved deceitfully,” he said. “It 
was only a sham fight. I wished to hear 
how Miss Bailey would mrgpie her case;” 


“ Oh, yon side with her, then. Yon thi-ow 
me over?” ' 

He laughed. “ Really this is such a 
strange atmosphere of St. Arthur’s, I can’t 
understand it. The visitor finds himself ’ 
called on to choose his side. Two charm¬ 
ing young ladies head each a different 
party, and not about dresses or politics, 
but about an iron bridge.” 

“ Only about principle, tltc principle that 
divides rich and poor, strong and weak, 
and which is being fought out all over 
the world. William Tell would not bow 
to a cap on a pole. Yet the cap, pole, 
and bow together stood for subjection or 
freedom.” • 

“Jessica is wonderful at history and 
MangnaU’s Questions. She got the prizes at 
school,” said the young hostess spitefully. 

“ I never like to think of my school ' 
days,” said Jessica, looking at her steadily. 

“ But you will mind Mr. Conway more than i 
me, and he will tell you that this is an in- 
consid^ato and an imprudent step, possibly . 
a cruel one.” 

“Yes,” said Conway, gravely, “I vias 
a little hasty. I would let the poor souls 
bring their sandwiches and behr a little 
longer. It is very inconvenient to become 
unpopulaV.” 

“ Then I’ll never speak to you again,” 
the heiress said; “ and before a week is over, 
papa’s workmen will have taken it away. 
She—Je.s3ica—Miss Bailey, has been telling 
her philosophy to you. But wait until you 
hear my story.” 

Then she turned and walked away 
abruptly. Jessica looked after her with 
triumph. “ That was noble on your part,” 
sho said, “ and indeed I appreciate it! 
Other men would not have had the courage. 

I admire you. Now we are friends indeed 1 
There are creatures in this place who abase 
themselves before wealth, and meanly put 
the foot that walks upon vast landed estates, 
upon their heads. There’s a fine flourish,” 
she added, laughing. 

He was niore and more attracted by 
her curious character. He drew closer 
to her. “I disdain praise which is not . 
deserved. What would you say if I was . 
as bad as the local character you have so 
graphically described ? What would you 
say if I was one of those who had come 
^ere to lift that foot upon my head ? What 
would you say to a man who came hm'e 
like some careless speculator, too lazy to • 
be eager, but willing, if something turned 
up, to pick it up? Some would call it 
‘ fortune-hunter.’ ” 

“Never,” said Jessica, warmly. “As > 
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well convince me that a crimson cnjtain is As the guests dropped slowly away, the 
>' yelKiw? No; but I will tell yon something two girls said “good night.” There was 
out of my wisdom. You find some attrac- a mingled air of nervous distrust, uncer- 
tion in tliat rich mrl besides her riches.” tainty, and dislike in Miss Panton’s look, 
Conway started: “Miss Jessica Bailey as it wore, patting the question, “What 
is Jiot turning fortune-tcllci’. Here is my have you done or arranged this night ?” 
unworthy palm.” a question that was answered by the other’s 

“ I know that light way of putting . air of elation and perfect happiness, 
serious things aside is thought fashionable ; When all had departed, there were left 
yet, I would be a fortune-teller so far, and the hostess and her cousin Dudley, she 
say she cannot understand you. She has lying back on the sofa, with a worn and 
lived all for herself,” ^satisfied 'look. Her spaniel—for such 

5 “ I seem to have known you long; I he was — approached her deferentially, 

know not why. It scorns to me as though I “ You are worried,” he said, “ about some- 
had been seeking someone, and I know not i thing. Tell me wliat you wish done.” 
how, but in thig room I seem to have found “ Nothing that you can do. Yon saw 
' at last.what I seek. It may be but a" tone that low girl’s^ air of triumph as she went 
of mind—a humour. You will let me ask off, all because she took possession of 
you, consult you. You will answer me ?” Conway, admirer—she and her scheming 
Now tlxe colour flushed into her face, now father.” 
it ebbed away. Then it came again. All “ He is not worthy a thought,” he said, 
this was the garden of a new and exquisite in a low voice, “ A mere roving Philan- 
Paradiso tlirown open to her. Now she derer.”‘ 

looked around, tlion at him quickly, “ Who ?” she said, starting up: “ Coti- 
smiling, and scarcely knowing wnat sne way? What can you know of him ? Oh, 
did. “ Oh, you mean this,” she murmured, you know well that is false.” 

“ Oh, unjust I was! How unkind of me, “ Ho is not worthy of a single thought 
and how good of yon.” of yours, at all events.” 

“But that answer to my question,” he “Why?” 
said, reflectively. “AJh, I wonder what “Because ho has let himself be regu- 
thatwillbe?” larly taken in, as they call it. That par- 

Eagcrly she answered: “ Ah, you can- son’s'daughter, so simple as she affects to 
not doubt it.” bo ” 

There was no shyness, no restraint. The “Tell me w.hat you mean,” she said, 
delight and enthusiasm of her hitherto re- now standing up, “and don’t excite mo.” 
strained nature broke through all barriers. “ There is notlung to, he excited about, 
“ Yos,” bo went on, “ I may at last find indeed,” he said, hurriedly. “ More to 
at St. Axthur’6 what I have so long sought, laugh at. Who would care what became 
'j You know what that is; and, yet, how can of a nfan that would choose in that 
I tell? Who knows what issue there may way!” 

' beto all this? And I«nay have to raise the “And ho has. What, that girl entrap 
nnclior and sail away sullenly and listlessly him, too, and in this house! Oh, insolent! 
as I came. I have mot so many checks, How intolerable, and how eruel. But one 
so many chills.” can laugh at it, afi you say.” 

“ It shall not come &om me—^no, never!” “It is true. I heard it myself; and he 

; slie said, almost aloud, then stopped in the only waits to see his father. But ho 
^ utmost confusion. wordd-not hear of such a thing.” 

j' ' ' “It was hatred and malignancy,” went 

f The ocHupany were ririn^ to go away.: bn the young girl, walking up and down. 
4 fiocter Bailey came up to “drag away”; “She ctuno to this house on^purrose. It 
his daughter, and in a vpry ill hxunour ^ vras to insult tae, I, that could ^y and 
indeed. With the romoar of Lord For-; Sfdiher athoua^dtimes. Butw^^t—^wait 
, '^numton coming, it was necessary that he' a Kttle, Dudley. She has not .stolen her 
r ^^ould, as it were, “ prime” Mr. Conway, ^ booty yet.” . 

the g^un4,&o.j and h^e was the j “Noy” said Dudley, excitedly. “I can 
wl, hsteifering with childish - mana^ iUm for ypu at any 
' up ” the tim© and wastii^ a " is you aR ofur,” she said, scorn- 

fioWeft ©ippprt^i^tyi “Cegoito -hway, tome 'fidly. ; “Yo9 think, ev^i^ytid^ag ie to 
‘ don’t k©ep;ms ajl night|”was by violence, blows, and th^bmga- Oh, 

- the rude om.<dlenge the . but to. deal with her. ^ow axn I to hinder 

? 'V .her? With aU 
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a wretched parson’s girl can do as she 
pleases, and scoff at me.” 

“Well, only wait,” repeated Dudley— 
“wait a little, then we shall sec.” 

ClIAr'l'ER XIII. FOOD FOR THE GOSSIPS. 

He left? her sitting there, looking into 
the fire, beating her hands impatiently. 

“ Only wait.” How easily that speech il 
made. Tet, it is the lever that moves 
eviMything — the earth itself. Time, in 
short, says, “ I will help you. Give mo 
your arm.” But we turn impatient from 
that hobbling old dotard: with our hearts 
in a whirl, boiling and yeasting, we must 
rush on, or sink down and die—at. least,. 
we think so. Waiting has the air of in¬ 
difference—indifference suggests power and 
other store of resources—^whieh air piques 
the bystander and makes /wm impatient. 

As they wore getting their hats and 
coats in the hall, a hoarso. voice^said to 
Conway: “IVant to go back wnth yon, 
Conway—something to say to you." # 

“With all my heart,” said the other; 

“ I’ll give you a seat.” Conway ha<i his 
own “ trap,” and drove himsedf. Dudley, 
who had m.ide the offer, sat beside him aijd 
did uot speak for ^mo time. Between 
the tw'o men there had been some coolness, 
more instinctive than grounded on any 
real offence;, for Conway w.as “bored” 
with his glowering looks and his gi-owling 
manners, and gemeral discontent. 

“Look here, Conway,” he said, at last; 
“I was watching you to-night, and I’ve 
ni.adc up my mind to speak plainly to you.” 

“ But I have made up my mind not to 
listen to plain speaking. It is always dis¬ 
agreeable.” 

“ Oh, you are ready and frqe enough with 
a speech any day, I ^mit that. But I tell 
yon what, I sqe your double game, and orJ 
at least you sha’n’t play, and I won’t have it.” 

•“ Tfiisis really plain speaking. Well!” 

“ I won’t, I can’t, have it. Don’t I see, 

^ don’t we all See, how you are hanging 
between those two girls ? You are §p 
tickled because you. tbink you have made 
an impression on both; you can’t make up 
your mind to come ffarwurd and sa^ what 
TOU zutau, ae leave ibis plane like an 
honest man.” . ’ ■ “ 

“ This is a very strafe way cef speaking 
to me, Dudley,” said-<kmway, haughtily. , 
“ What' should xuy affiurs be to you, 
whether 1 kmgbt to go or Uta^P 1 shpuld 
be the last pmsOn In ibe woiidAo think of ^ 
directing your movements.”. 

“ No man has done that yet. But see 
here. You know I bht whid: I 


say roughly is only what other men mean, 
but can say more smoothly. Leave that girl, 
do. It is an unfair advantage. She has 
been brought up here, in these backwoods, 
like a cliild, like a girl in the feiry tales; 
and if she have her whim, even for a time, 
it must be gratified ; you Imow that, as well 
as I do, and it is not fe.ir to take advantage 
of it.” 

“We had better stop fihis,” said Conway, 
“ our acquaintance is :dight-” 

“ But not mine with her. I am as much 
to her as her brother, or her father. I tell 
you again it is not fair, it’s shabby; They all 
know here what your design i|, and wliat 
you mad your people would be glad to carry 
out. I know, it, and hear more things at a 
distance than you suspect. I say it is 
sliabby, as I saw you doing to-night, play¬ 
ing off those two girls against each otljor, 
so as to get both profit and amusement out 
of the hnsiness. 

Conway almost drew up his horse, and 
stopped his trap. “ This is a very strange 
tone, Mr. Dudley,” ho said, “and I must 
beg you will not trouble me with any advice 
or concern in ray affairs. I do not allow 
it even from membc'rs of my own family.” 

“ I am glad you take this tone, because 
now I *cati speak plainly aa to what I 
will notallow—as to her. Oh, don’t think 
that I don’t know a great deal of these 
dandy tricks, cairying on with Hiat Bailey’s 
daughter, affecting to be on her side, and 
her superior wisdom—1 suppose laughing 
at that j>oor girl’s little fancies-—and then 
passing over to /ter. Her fortune would 
come in very usefully to repair the walls of 
Fornmnton. Wait, you must listen. Here 
is the town, so you may as well. I don’t 
want to bo offensive, but to speak out 
plainly, and I warn you in timef T will not 
have her sttcrificed, and I tell you, m time, 
you shall not do it.” 

“ I suppose being in a man’s carriage is 
like being undtar one’s roof^ and there is a 
certain duty of hospitality involved. Still 
I am very glad you have taken up this 
tone, as it will clear the ground consider¬ 
ably. I may speak as plainly as you have 
done to me.” 

“ Precisely what I should like.” 

“WeU, then, I must tell you that the 
very fact of your giving such wanungs, 
.ord^, or whatever you may call thfem, 
would be enough, actually dfcough, to make 
me continuie as I was, i»er8eV€re in esnCtly 
the same coarse. As a man Of fihe '#orid 
you surely must see this.”' 

, “ You refuse, then ? Take care!”' 

“ Give me some reason, 1 What is 
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yoti|* office of protector to this young lady ? 
Why should you interfere where she and 
her tathor do not ? Yon surely give me 
credit for more sense than to suppo.so I 
oouhl pay any attention to such throats ? 
Explain it to me.” 

“I can explain nothing, except that she 
is too innocent and holy a creature to be 
made either a mere player in a game, 
whether another ^oman is to be the winner, 
or to be flung away, a sacrifice on the altar 
of a merconaiy marriage. Yes, Conway, 
out of the world as I am, I have friend 
who are well informed,- who let me know 
the rnmonrs and the stories.” 

“ Rumours—^stories ! This is intolerable ! 
Mr. Dndloy, I request you will not interfere 
with mo any more. That answer is final. 
I have noticed your manner all through— 
yonr looks and interference, both to-night 
and on other occasions. I have spoken 
reasonably with you, and asked for some 
justification. You decline to give it. Well, 
then, I decline to take any notice ftf yonr 
demand.” 

They wore now do-svh by the clnb-honso 
dooi’, all lit up, and Conway pnlled np 
sharply. “ I suppose you will get down 
hero,” ho said ; “ and I think it will bo for 
the best that wo should not come*'back to 
this subject. I give and take always. I 
shall not venture to interfere with you, but 
yon must not with me.” 

The door of the club was open, apd two or 
three gentlemen wore standing in the blaze 
of light smoking. Conway jumped down, 
and walked round by the side of the club to 
the little pier where the boats landed. Dud¬ 
ley had got down more quickly, and stand¬ 
ing at the top gf the steps barred the way. 

“ This will not do, Conway. You must 
not go t«-night before you promise me. 
Or, better still, go on board now, weigh 
anchor, sail away, and help your family in 
some other fashion.” 

Conway laughed loudly. ” I am not 
mad yet,” ho said. “ This amuses me.” 

“ ilow dare you laugh at me!” said the 
other, furiously, and advancing on him: 
“ TVTiat do you mean ? Don’t think you 
sh^ insult me, though you can girls. 
What if I don’t let yon pass this night ?” 

Conway began to think he was mad, but 
his behaviour was logical enough. 

“ This all passes the limits of fotbearance. 
I have my m(4l below at the boat, and in 
one second I shall call them. I warn you, 
change your behaviour—^for the last time. 


Stahd out of my way, please. Here, Benipn, 
get this gentleman to leave the way cleai^,” 

A largo hand griped Dudley’s arm and 
thrust him back from the steps. In an 
instant ho had shaken himself clear. 

“You dare set your fellows on me! Take 
that!” And in a second ho was flinging 
himself on Conway. But the latter w'as 
prepared. Always active, he sprang bacjCj 
and catching Dudley by the collar, dclib^‘ 
rately flung him back. The stones were ■ 
slippeiy, there was no railing, and the nn- 
laoky Dudley went over into the shallow 
water. 

The club gentlemen came running np at 
the splash, windows were thrown open—the 
boat was only a yard ofl”, and bo was had 
out in a twinkling. 

“My God*!’’ cried Doctor Bailey, always 
judicious, “ keep them apart, or there will 
bo bloodshed. Fetch him out, bring a 
rope sonje onc-r-tho man will be drowned !” 

All this while “ the man” was out of the 
water, standing np, shaking himself, and 
trying to clear the spray from his eyes. 

“ Whore is he P” he said, rather wildly: 

“ let me sec him !” But Benson, the mate, 
hgid him by the arm. , ’ .i- 

“ That won’t do, mdster.” 

“I did not mean that,” said Conway, in 
a loud voice.* “And I wish all’who have 
seen the matter to understand that it was 
quite an accident.” With that he walked 
down the steps into his boat, and was 
pulled away to his yacht. 
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CHAl’TKR X. THE MEETISO. 

When Maud, following lier condnolor, 
reached the* door of \tho sitting-room, she 
stopped the servant'by a quick gi^sture 
from openingdt and announcing her. 

“ r. am>, expected,” .she said,♦almost in a 
w'hisper. “ I-will go in by myself.” 

She entered a large, dimly-lighted room. 
Tho furniture, always sombre, had once 
been also rich, but was now merely dingy. 
A fire burnt in a h)W, wide giute at one 
end of it. On the tall, old-fashioned mantel¬ 
piece stood a coupio of branch capdle- 
sticks, holding lighted wax tapers. From 
their position, these illumined only tho 
upper part of tho room; the ivst was more 
or less in deep shadow. There was a large 
nrm-chair drawp to one side of the fireplace. 
Its hack was toward tlfo principal door 
, of tho room. But one entering from the 
staircase could see the long draperies of 
{ho occupant of the chair, against which a 
f white drooping hand was strongly relieved.. 

Maxid stood still for a second. Not for 
longer than a second; for, almost immedi- 
i ately, she ctesed the door behind her; and 
i the noise, though slight, attracted ihe at- 
' tentjon of tho .solitary person who sat there, 
i Maud had but an instant in which to 
: observe her raelancKoly drooping attitude, 
when the lady tmmed her head, peering 
into the dimness of the distant part of tho 
room, and suddenly rose and leaned with 
' both hands on' the back of her chair. 

, “Veronica!” 

I Veronica drew in her breath with a great 
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gasp, almost like a sob, and held out her 
arms. In an, instant Maud held her in a 
close embrace, kissing her and ciying over 
•her with a gush of unrestrained tears. 

Bnt Veronica stood as silent as a statue, 
straining tho other tightly in her arms, 
tearless, and with ice-cold hands and lips, 
until all at once she pressed Maud down 
into tJio chair, and sank on to the floor at 
her feet in her old familiar posture, bury¬ 
ing her fftco on Maud’s knees. 

Pro.sently Maud spoke. “ Dear Verc- 
iiicii, will you not got up and sit beside 
me ? T want to see you.” 

Veronica raised her head. 

“ And I want to sco ?/<«*, Maudic. It 
all .seems Unreal. I can’t believe that I 
am hearing youi' voice.” 

She slowly rose up from tho floor, and 
stood bending a little over Maud, and bold¬ 
ing her hands. Both girls were in ilcep 
mourning. Maud wore a plain meriirn 
gown, trimmed with a little crape. Vero¬ 
nica’s rich ru-stling silk rohe swept the 
ground, and. was elaborately adorned with 
all the art of a Parisian di'essmaker. Jot 
gleamed mysterionsly here and there upon 
it, and its deep crape trimming was of a 
very different texture and quality from that 
which Maud wove. 

Veronica fixed her eyes on Maud’s face. 
Tho latter was rather pale, and her eyes 
bore traces of the tears they had just shed. 
But she was still the same Maud whom 
Veronica bad known and loved. Her 
bright hair shone like a goldoii-tinged 
cloud at sunset above her black garments. 
There was the broad clear brow, tho 
mobile month, tho earnest blue eyes, un¬ 
changed in tho character of their ex¬ 
pression. 

On her side, what did Maud see ? 

A face undeniably, strikingly, beautiful; 
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battwitli its chief beauties all fixaggd^eil, 
as it wore, iu Hoinc audofiuable way. Ve¬ 
ronica’.s Hgiiro was a iifctlo fuller tliau it 
had been. And the tendency to heavi¬ 
ness about her cheeks and jaw bud slightly 
developed itself. Hw thick eye-]a.shes 
wero intensely—it seemed aImo.st unnatu¬ 
rally—black. The scmicircln of her jetty 
brows was dofiued with the Jiard piecision 
of a geometrical line. Her glossy hair 
was palled dowi^ in waves as accurate as 
those that edge a scollop-.shell, so as to 
leave visible scslrce a .finger’.s breadth of 
forehead—an arrangement which at once 
lowered, and made ignobly sensual, the 
whole typo and'^character of her face. • Her 
eheek.s and lips were tinged with a vivid 
red. Her once* supple waist was cotii- 
pvessed into a painfully small girdle. In a 
word, Ai-tificc had laid its detesing hand 
on her every natural grace and beauty. 

A “ thing of beauty” painted, pinched, | 
padded, yielded up to the low de^yice-s of 
coquetry, becomes not a “joy,” but a toy, 
for ever. And then, with the contemptible 
and grotesque, what iragedy is mingled, 
when wo see a living human soul prisoned 
behind the doll’s mask, and fluttering its 
maimed pinions against the base enapaolled 
falsehood. Such a soul looked out of 
Vertmica’s lustrous eyes into Maud’s as 
they remained gazing at each other, hand 
iu hand. 

“ 1 wonld ask you to forgive me, Maud,” 
said Veronica, “ but that I think you are 
happy.” 

“ To forgive you, Veronica ?” 

“ To forgive my depriving you of your 
fortune,” said Veronica, quickly. “That 
is what I ntean. But you never coveted 
wealtli.” 

Veronica had, unconsciously to herself, 
acquired the habit of assuming with com¬ 
placent security, that whosoever refrained 
from gra.sj)ing at an object, or repining 
at its loss, must Iw inditferont to it, and 
exempt from any combat with desire: 
like those savages who, modem travellers 
toll us, are incapable of conceiving any 
check to tyranny, save the limit of pow'cr 
to tyrannise. . 

“ Don’t speak of that dreadful money !” 
cried Maud, impulsively. “ I hate to think 
of it.”, 

Veronica dropped Maud’s hands, drew 
back, and seated herself on a low prie-dicu. 
There was an air of self-assertion in her 
nonchalant attitude, and she toyed care¬ 
lessly with a magnificent diamond ring 
tlmt glittered on her finger. , 


“Dear Voronicta,” said JMaud, clasping 
her bauds together jis they lay on her laj), 
“it. does indeed seem, as you say, like a 
dream. All that weary, weary time—Oh, 
my poor Veronica, if yon could know how 
wo missed you and mourned for you !” 

Maud did not realise as yet how far apart 
they two were. Veronica’s life during her 
absence from England was unknown to 
Maud. She imaged it confusedly to her.self, 
as a time of disappointment, remorse, and 
sorrow. The two gii’ls had always been 
very different oven in childhood. But the 
courses of their lives ^ad been parallel, so 
to speak ; and as time brought to each cha¬ 
racter its natural development, they did 
not seem, {dr a while to grow more widely 
sundered. But from the day of Veremica’s 
flight—and'doubtless for many a day pre¬ 
vious, only that tho divergence up to that 
point was too slight and subtle to be ob¬ 
served-.—tho two lives had branched apart, 
and tended ever fm'tlier from each other, to 
the end. Veronica was more sensible of 
this than Maud. She felt instinctively that 
the downward-ten ding path she had boon 
pursuing was not clearly conceivable to 
Maud. Nor -in truth had the latter any 
idea of the degrading flatteries, the base 
suspicions, the humiliating hypocrisies, the 
petty ambitions, tho paltry- pleasures, and 
corroding cares, ennobled by no spark of 
unselfish love, which had made up the ex¬ 
istence of tho vicar’s daughter. 

The one had been journeying-througli a 
home-like country, which never in its dreari¬ 
est parts quite lost the wide prospect of the 
sky, or the breath of pure air; although 
the former might drop chill rain, and the 
latter might blow roughly, at times. The 
other had plunged into a tropical jungle: 
beautiful on its borders with gay birds and 
flowers; but yrithin, dark, stifling, and 
deadly. ' 

Veronica was conscious of a shade of 
disappointment on once more beholding 
Maud. She was disappointed in herself, 
«Sho had been moved and startled by tho 
first sight of Maud; but no tears had welled 
up from her heart into her eyes. No deep 
emotion had been stirred. She felt, with a 
.soft of unacknowledged dread, that she had 
grown harder than of old. She liad yearned 
for the luxury of genuine feeling, and re¬ 
called the sweetness of impulsive affection¬ 
ate moments when she had forgotten, by 
Maud’s side, to bo vain and sqjfish. But 
now the springs of pure tenderness seemed 
to bo dry. She was uneasy until she 
could assert her grandeur, her success, her 
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triumph. She wished to love Maud, and 
to be loved by her; bxit she also wished 
Uuit Maud sliould be brought to sco and 
to acknowledge how brillLant was lier for¬ 
tune, how great a lady the Princess do’ 
llarleiti wo^d be, and how far above pity 
or Contempt she had raised herself. 

She had written, pei'haps too humbly, 
to Hugh Lockwood, dashing oil' the note 
without stopping to weigh her words. If 
so, she must let them all see that she was 
no penitent to be pardoned and wept over, 
but a woman who had gained what she 
aimed at, and who understood its value. 

She turned the flashing /liamond round 
and round on her huger, as she answered 
•slowly, “ You ‘niou/med for me ? Yet you 
did not answer my letter ! Yoyr mourning 
cost you little trouble.” 

“Not answer your letter ! Indeed, Vc- 
roni(;a, I did. And on my own responsi¬ 
bility, and at the risk of offending - at 
some risk. Did you never getmjranswcj*?” 

The blood rushed into Veronica’s face as 
she listened, and a suspicion of the truth 
crossed her tnind: namely, that Maud’s 
letter had been suppressed by Sir John 
Gale. But* she meVely said, “Never. 

J never heard from any ono at home, al¬ 
though I wrote several limes., If j'ou did 
write,” she papsed and changed her phrase 
after a quick glance at Maud’s face; “singe 
you did write, your letter must have gone 
astray iu some way.” 

“ Oh, Veronica, how cruel you must have 
thought Die! And yet—you could not, 
surely, think-me so ? You did not doubt 
my affection for you ?” 

Oh, 1 alternately doubted and believed 
all sorts of things. Well; it is over now.” 

“Dear Veronica, I have been* told—Hugh 
told me of his interview with those gentle¬ 
men to-day. Ahd we aro,both unfeignedly , 
relieved and thankful to know that—that—• 
that your claim will be established.” 

“ Although you lose by it! There was 
110 doubt of the illegality of the will. Any,, 
court would have given the case in my 
favour. But I am not the Jess sensible,” 
added Veronica, after an instant’s hesita¬ 
tion, “of your generous forbearance. To 
liave gone jto law would have been very 
terrible—^for every one.” 

“ It should never have been done with 
my consent. Veroni<», you have not asked 
—you have said nothing about—Uncle 
Charles. Did you fear to ask ? He is well, 
thank God.” • 

“ I had heard that my father was alive 
and well from Mr. Frost. I hope he is also 


a l«|lm less ‘obdui-atc against his only child 
than he was.” 

■ Maud was shocked by tho hardness of 
the tone in which this was said. Veronica’s 
manner altogether vras nnexjieetedly chill¬ 
ing after the warmth of her first embrace, 
and the tenouv of the note she had written. 

“Ho has been very unhappy, Veronica.” 

“ I regret it: although my unhappiness 
seems to have been indifferent to him.” 

“ As you begged in ytfur note tliat no 
woi-d should bo said of ic to any one, w'o 
did not even tell Undo Chai’les that ” 

“ Toll him ? Is he here, in London?” 

“yes, dear. Did you not»know it ? Ah, I 
am ghad you did not know it! That explains. 
If you had known he was here, you would 
have asked to see him, would you not ?” 

Maud’s eyes were full of tears as sh<3 
.spoke, and she took Veronica’s luindiu both 
.hers caressingly. 

“ Papa is here! You have been with him 
quite lately-—to-day ?” 

“ Yes. 1 left him at Gowor-street. You 
will not bo angry, dear, when I tell you 
that, as you had made no sign, wo 1ml re¬ 
solved—Hugh and I—to say nothing to 
your father about all the trouble, now past 
and over,‘until ho sliould be at home again 
in Shipley. I am going back with him. 
And then, when wo wore quietly together 
in the old house, I should have told him.” 

“ Then papa does not know that I—that 
Sir John Gale is dead ?” 

“No; he hfus lived quite secluded from 
tho chance of hearing it.” 

“ What brought him to town ?” 

Maud cast her eyes down, and her voice 
sank as she answered: “ He came fon Aunt 
Hilda’s funeral.” 

There was a painful silence. Even Ve¬ 
ronica’s egotism was dumb before all the 
considerations connected with those words. 
Presently Maud said, “ But now yon will 
try to see your father before we go away, 
will you not, dear Veronica ?” 

Veronica was agitated. She rose from 
her chair, and walked quickly about the 
iwan. Then she returned to Maud’s side, 
and, bending over her, kissed her forehead. 

“ Maudie, Maudie, do you think ho has 
any love left in his heai't ror me ?” 

“ Yes, dear Veronica; I am sure he loves 
you. -Do not let that doubt stand between 
you.” 

“No; but I had intended something' 
different. I meant, of course, to see papa. 
I meant to try to see him later, after I 
I believe it wul be best that I should not 
see hiin yet.” 
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“ Will that be quite right, Veronica?” 

“I must act according to my own judg- | 
mcnt, and the judgment of those who have j 
a right to advise me.” 

Maud looked at her in sorrowful sni’- 
prise. Veronica’s tone had changed again 
to one of haughty coldness. And who were 
they who had “ a right to advise” her ? 

“I think,” said Maud, gently, “that any 
one would advise yon to relieve your fiither’s 
mind as soon a«l possible. Think what ho 
has suffered!” ' 

“ I will write to papa when he gets to 
Shipley,” returned Veronica, after a pause. 
“And I believe that will be best on th» sole 
ground of consideration for him. I do, in¬ 
deed, Maudie. But now tell me about 
yourself.” 

“ There is little to tell. My great good 
news you know already.” 

“Great good news? No.—Oh, slay. 
You mean your engagement ?” 

“ What else should I moan ?” tfnsworcd 
Maud, while a bright blush came into her 
pale cheek, and her eyes shone, as she 
looked at Veronica, with liashful candour. 

“ Is it really such good news ? He is a 
man of no family, and ” 

“ Veronica ! Do you speak seriously ? 
Ho comes of honest people, I am glad to 
say. But if he did not, he is he. And 
tliat is enough for me.” 

“You never cared about your own an¬ 
cestry. But, then, Mr. Lockwood is quite 
poor.” 

“ Not poorer than I am,” said Maud. 
The next instant she feared that the words 
rdight bo taken as a complaint or a re¬ 
proach to VeX’Onica, and she added, quickly, 
“ I never expected inches. 1 always knew 
that I should be poor. I bad no right to 
look for wealth, and, as you said yourself, 
I do not covet it.” 

“No; not wealth, perhaps. But look 
here, Maudie; I shall come and put myself 
at your feet as I used to do. I can talk to 
you better so. It will seem like old times,, 
won’t it?” 

But the gulf that divided the old times 
from the ncAv, was forcibly brouglit to 
Maud’s mind by the fact that Lady Gale 
cautiously fastened the door that led into 
her bedroom, whore her maid was sitting, 
lest the woman should enter the drawing¬ 
room and surprise her mistress in that un¬ 
dignified posture. Further, Maud observed, 
that Veronica, by sitting on a low stool at 
her feet, was not complied to meet her 
eyes, as she had done when they had con¬ 
versed together before. 


Veronica’s rich draperies flowed over the 
dingy carpet as she placed herself on the 
footstool, with her head resting against 
Maud’s knees. Maud timidly touched the 
glossy coils of hair that lay on her hip. 
And her pale, pure face shone above them 
like a white star at twilight. 

“Now, Maudie,” bogsfti Veronica, in a 
low voice, that had something constrained 
in its sound: “ I don’t want to speak 
of the past year. You got my letter— 
thanks to little Plow, poor little fellow— 
although I did not get yonr answer. You 
know the contents of that letter. They 
expressed mj genuine feeling at the time. 
Beyond havmg left Shipley withont papa’s 
knowledge, I consider that I have uothing 
to reproach myself Avith.” 

Maud gave a little sigh, but said nothing. 

The sigh, or the silence, or both, annoyed 
Veronjpa ; foy she proceeded, with some 
irritation of manner: “And I do not in- 
tead to be reproaohed by others. Evil and 
trouble came truly, but they w'ere none of 
my making. I was the victim and tlie 
sufferer. ^ 1 was entitled to sympathy, if 
pver woman .was. But throughout I kept 
one object in view/and I have achieved 
it. I sliall be replaced in my proper po¬ 
sition in the world—in a iiopition far loftier, 
indeed, than any one could have prophesied 
for me.” 

All this was inexpressibly |)aiuful to Maud. 
Instead of the trembling gratitude for de¬ 
liverance from obloquy; instead of the in¬ 
genuous confession of her own faults, and 
the acknowledgment of undeserved good 
fortune, which she had expected to find in 
Veronica, there Avas a hard and hostile tone 
of mind that must be for ever, and by the 
nature of it,* barren of good things. Maud, 
was very young; she had her share of the 
rashness in judgment that belongs to 
youth. But, besides that, she had a quality 
by.no means so coramoiily found in the 
young—a single-minded candour and sim- 
. plicity of soul, w'hich led her to accept 
words at their standard dictionary value. 
She made alloAvance for no depreciation 
of currency, but credited the hank whence 
such notes .were issued, with an amount of 
metal exactly equivalent to that expressed 
I by the symbol. 

‘ That Veronica, in speaking as she did, 
was fighting against conscience', and striv¬ 
ing to drown the voice of self-reproach, 
never occurred to Maud Desmond. She 
was grieved and disappointed. She dared 
not trust herself to speak; and it was 
the strength of her constant, clinging 
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ailcction that made Veronica’s speech so 
painful. 

Veronica continued: “You must not 
think that I mean to be unmindful of you, 
Maud, in my prosperity. I know that in a 
measure I may bo said to have depi’ived 
you of a fortune, although, had it not been 
to injure and cpt me to the. quick, that 
fortune w'ould never have been bequeathed 
I to ymi.” 

f “ Veronica! I implore you not to speak 

I of that odiums money! I had no claim to 
j it. in justice, no desire for it. For Heaven’s 

II fiakc let us be silent bn that score !” 

I “ returned Veronica, raising henself 
I a little on her elbow as.-she spoke, and 
j looking up at the otbor girl, with chocks 
j that revealed a deeper, flush beneath the 
j fal.se colour that tinged them .• “ no, Maud, 
Ij 1 cannot consent to bo silent. I have 
j| made uji rny mind that 3 'ou shall have a 
i handsome dowiy. It should havr* been a 
really splendid one, if all the money liad 
i come to me. As it is, T dare say TlTr. 

j Lockwood will bc^-’’ 

, Maud put her trembling hand-on Voro- 

I nica's lips. “Oh, pray, pray,” she said, 

! “do not speak of it!. Dear Veronica, it is 

impossible I It can never he !” 

Veronica removed her arm from Maud’s 
kucc, a dark frown knitted hei'brows for an 
-I instant, but almost immediately she said 

II lightly, as she ibse from the floor : “ Oh, 

11 Maudie, Maudic, what a • tragedy face! 
j Don’t be childish, Maudie. I say it must 

be. I shall not speak to you on the sub¬ 
ject. Mr. Lockwood will doubtless bo more 
rea.sonable.” 

“ Do not dream of it! You do not know 
him.” 

“lam not in love with lum,” retorted 
Veronica, .smiluig disdainfully; “but that 
is quite another thing!” 

How'ever, she sudden^ resolved to say 
j no more on the subject to Maud. She had 
I another scheme in her head. She could 
pot quite forget Hugh's old admiration for 
herself, and she meant to seek an inter * 
view with him. She would do no wrong 
j to Maud, even if Hugh were to put aside 
for a few moments the perfectness of hi.s 
' allegiance. But—she would like <to asflert 
i hei* personal influence. Slie wished him 
' to bend bis stiff-necked pride before the 
power of ^er beauty and the charm of her 
j manner. And in so wishing, she declared 
I to herself that her. main object was to 
be generous to Maud, and to give her a 
marriage portion. 

“ Mautbe, let my maid take your hat and 


cloH^. This room is warm. • We must iiavo 
some tea together,” she said, going towards 
the door of licr bedchamber as she spoke. 

“ No, Veronica, I cannot stay. And pray 
don’t call any one. 1 could take off my hat 
ami cloak myself, if need wci’c.’ ’ 

“You cannot stay ? Oh, Maud 1” 

“ Hugh Tivill conic for me at nine o’clock. 
And I promised to be ready.” 

“He is a bit of a tyrant, then, your 
Hugh ?” 

Maud shook her head aaid smiled faintly. 

“ Do you love him very much, wdiite 
owl ?” 

The old jesting epithet, coming thus un¬ 
awares from her lips, toilched a chord in 
Veronica’s heart, Avhich Jiad hitherto re¬ 
mained dumb. She burst into tears, 
and running to Maud, put her aiuis 
around her, and sobbed upon her neck. 
Maud was thankful to see those tears; 
but for some time neither of the girls said 
a word. Tlien Maud began to speak of 
Hugh :* to say bow good he was, liovv irue, 
honest, and noble-minded, and how dearly 
she loved him. And then—still holding 
Veronica’s head against her breast—she 
spoke of the vicar, of the folk.s at Shi]jley, 
and gavq what news she could of all that 
had passed in her old home since she left it. 
She tried, with every innocent wile sh<! 
could think of, to lead Veronica’s thoughts 
back to the days of her childhood and girl¬ 
hood, that seemed now so far, so very far 
avviuy. 

“ 1 shall never see the old place again, 
Maudie. Never, never ! But, dear white 
owl, I have something to tell you. T—I— 
how shall I begin ? I found a relation in 
Naples : a cousin by my mother’s side.” 

“ Was she good to you ‘f Did you like 
her, dear 

“ It isn’t my fault, it is the fault of your 
stupid English language, if T was unable to 
convoy to you at once that my relative is 
—is cugino, not cugina. Don’t look so 
amazed 1” 

I didn’t mean to look amazed, dear 
Veronica.’’ 

“ Well, this cousin—Cesare bis name is 
—is a Principe de’ Barletti. Barletti, you 
know, was mamma’s name. And bo i.s a 
good fellow, and very fond of me, and—I 
mean to marry him by-and-bye.” 

“ To marry him ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And—and he is good, you say ? and 
you really love him ?” 

“Oh, yes; I—I love him of course. 
And he is dwol^d to me. We do not speak 
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of oitr oiigagenieut as yet; liecauso—^yon 
do not. need to be told why. But I 
shall assuredly be Princess do’ Barletti, 
Maud.” 

ilaud’s mind was in snch a chaos of as¬ 
tonishment that she could hardly speak. It 
all scorned incredible. But she clung to the 
only hopeful point she cotdd discern, and 
repeated once more, “ Ho is good, and you 
do really lovo him, Veronica ?” 

“ I tell you there is nothing in the world 
he would not do by me,” said Veronica, a 
little sharply. 

Her soft mood was wearing away. Maud 
did not show hc-t-self sufficiently delighted: 
by no means sufficiently impressed. ‘As¬ 
tonished she was, truly. But not quite 
in the right manner. 

“ And—and is ho in Naples now, your 
cousin 

“In Naples!” still more sharply. ” Cer¬ 
tainly not. He is here.” 

“ Oh I 1 did not know it. T kad not 
heard of it, Veronica.” 

“ I had no other male relative to whom I 
could look for due .protection and suppoii,” 
said Veronica, with some bitterness. 

At this moment a servant appeared, say¬ 
ing that Miss Desmond was waited for. 

“ I must go, dear. . Indeed I must,” said 
Maud, springing up. ‘‘And I have not 
said half that I wanted to say to you. I 
w'ill write. Tell me where I can write to 
you.” 

Veronica dismissed the servant who was 
lingering nofir the door, and bade him say 
that Muss Desmond would come imme- 
<Hately. Then she kissed and embraced 
Maud, and told her that a letter sent to the 
care <if Mr, Simpson would always find her. 

‘‘ God bless you, Maudio ! Thank you 
for coming. How you hasten ! All, this 
Hugh is a tyrant! Cannot he be kept 
wilting fora moment?” 

“Good-bye, dear Veronica. Think of 
what I have said about Uncle Charles! 
If you would but try to see him before we 
go, God bless you. Good-bye!’’ 

Maud drew down her veil to hide her 
tearful eyes as she wont swiftly down the 
staircase. Veronica stole out after her, and 
looking over tlie banisters into the lighted 
hall, saw Hugh Lockwood standing there: 
saw Maud runupto him: saw the faceof pro¬ 
tecting fondness ho turned upon the girlish 
figure at his side : saw the quiet trustful 
gesture with which she laid her hand upon 
ids arm, and thw wont away together. And 
then Veronica Lady Gale turned back into 
her own room, and tlu-owing herself on her 


knees beside the chair that Maud had sat 
in, and buiying her hot face in its cushions, 
yielded herself np to a tearless paroxysm 
of rage, and yearning, and regret. And 
the staid Louise was much surprised next 
day to find lier mistress’s 'delicate eain- 
bric handkerchief all tom and jagged— 
she declared, as though sotne creatoi-e had 
bitten it. 

PARIS. IN 1830. 

IN TWO CHArTEKS. CHAPTER It. 

In the desperate onslaughts of Wcdne.s- 
day many of the people lost their lives by 
their oivn impetuosity. Those who were be¬ 
hind, furiously drove on pell-mell, trampling 
down, and crushing to death, those who 
had fallen, either from stumbling, or from 
shot, bayonet, or lance. This was especially 
the ca.so near the great Greek facade of tho 
Madeleific. When tho storm of fighting had 
passed, there remained on that spot a ghast ly 
mound of one hundred and fifty bodies of 
men who had lost their foothold, and boon 
literally trodden to death. It was hot July 
weather, and within two hours these began 
td decompose.' During the night they were 
removed and buried. 

On Wednesday evening Lady. Stuart do 
Rothesay left Paris, and the Englith began 
to depart in crowds: many of them, as tlio 
bureaus were closed, and jio passports 
were issued, without passports. At the 
barriers the people stojiped them, made 
them cry “Vive la Charte !” and tore the 
fleur-de-lis froiht the jackets of their postil¬ 
lions.- Charles the Tenth, had issued 
ordex’s that no mails should pass the hatri- 
cades to disseminate news of the insurrec¬ 
tion in tho pr6vinces ; but a rcgiriiont that 
had gone over to tho people, took charge of 
the London mail, ^nd gave it a safe escort. 
The military were depressed and inactive, 
but the barricade-building went on faster 
than ever. That night the Prefect of Police 
left Paris: almo&t mad with rage and fear.« 
* On Thursday, at daybreak, tho tocsin 
clanged again, and the people gathered 
fastw. and faster. The military massed 
clo^o round the gi’eat piles of the Louvre 
imd the Tuileries, The Swiss and Quard.s 
were chiefly sheltered in tho houses in and 
round the Rue St. HonorA The National 
Guards gathered on the boulevards and in 
the Place de Gr-^vo. Nearly every lad in the 
Polytechnique School had now joined the 
people, and dispersed themselves to lead the 
various attacks. In the Rue Richelieu, and 
all round the Rue St, Honors, the two 
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, parKes, Royalists and insurgfints, 'stood 
I taco to face. The Tuileries Gardens were 
c-losed. In the Place du Carrousel were 
three squadrons of the detested Lancers, 

I a battalion of the Third Regiment of the 
I Garde, and a battery of six pieces. The 
' 'Paileries and Louvre were occupied by 
Swiss regiments : a few of the men 
'I were quietly eating their breakfasts, but 
!i all were ready to seize their piled arms 
!! and full in.. In an hour tlio people had 
'! gathered in. tremendous force, and, the 
I i whirlwind breaking on the Hotel de "NTille, 
i| it was attacked, carried, and henceforward 
I became the ba.so of the whole movement. 

I 'I’he depots of artillery in tlfe Rue du Bac 
I (St. Thomas d’.A,quin) wore also stormed, 
and the cannon irei’C carried olF to impor- 
I tani points: where they were worked by 
1 the Polytcchnique youths with astonishing 
I < oolness, precision, and effect. 

I While Poi’ce ond armed Right wefe thus 
ji hall ling to the death, Reason and Jnsti*!o 
j ]>eld calm debate. The greater part of the 
] deputies in Pans had assembled at M. 
j Laffite’s, and jnoclaimcd General, do La- 

' fayette commandant-general of tlio Na-^ 
tional Guard.* The ohl ])atriot at once ac-* 
,i cepted the command, and invited Uic mayor 
j| and mumcipaJ. committees of e.ycry an*on- 
|i ilisRcment * 1.0 send officens to the Hotel <lc 

I I Villo to receive his tircicrs. Lieiitcnant- 
1 (.ieneral 'Count Gerard was. at the same 
1 ' lime appointed commandant-general of 
i tJic regular forcos of Prance. I'hc! nm- 

i nieipal commission was also appointed as 
j a provisional government. The mcmboi’s 
I were Andi*y de Puiravoan, Count Ger.ard, 
Jacques Laflitte, Count de Lobau Mauguiu, 
Odier, Casimir Perrier, and De Sehoncu-. 

General Dubeurg at the saihe time took 
voluntary command at the Hotel do Ville 
' until General Ltffayetto sl^uld be instiilled 
j i in his new fimotions. Dnbourg wasihensent 
;! to guide matters at the Ronrse. The pi*o- 
visional Government made the following 
I appointments: Guizot, Public Instruction; 

I Gerard,Ministerof'W'ar; Sebastiani.Poroign 
Affairs; Duke de Broglie, Interior; Vice- 
Admiral Mignet, Marine; Baron Louis, 
Finance; Dupin, senior, the Seals; Bavotyc, 
Prefect of ,Rolice; Chardel, Post* Office; 

I De Laborde, Prefect of the Seine. 

Lafayette also re-organised the National 
Guard, and ordered the colonels or cliiefs of 
battalioms to present themselves at the 
Hotel de Ville. Two regiments of the. 
garrison now came over to the people; 
The Bourse was turned into a state prison 
and ho.spital. .The place in front was 


chosen as a depdt of aimis and a rallying 
point for the people. 

A lai'gc body of citizens, headed by 
National Guards, marched to attack tho 
Swiss and Royal Guards, posted in tho 
Rue de Richelieu and Rue St. Honore. 
The people marched on for some time 
surprised and almost alarmed at not seeing 
a single soldier. The earth seemed to have 
swallowed them up. Suddenly, as the 
citizens passed the Th6&tro Pranjais, tho 
windows of the houses oppasito the theatre 
and behind tlio detachment, flow open, and 
a deadly fire was discharged by three or 
four Swiss stationed at each,window. The 
dead fell in heaps in front of the theatre. 
Tho citizens, recoding behind the pillars 
of tho theatre, opened a dropping Indian 
lire on their ambuscaded assailants. At the 
end of about an hour, the soldiers capitu¬ 
lated, and forty of them were instantly 
nuirched off to the depot at tho Bourse, 
while ths.se wlio liad families were allowed 
to go and dine with them on parole. 

There wa.s still tromondous fighting on 
the Quai Pelletier, whence tho surge.s of 
pe<)f)le w;ere driven hack towards tho Place 
de (Ireve and (he Hotel de Ville. A small 
party ot elderly National Guards, wdth a 
couiuge only eipiulled by the Pnlytechiiique 
hoy.s, opened n steady fire on ma.sses of the 
Garde Royale (horse and foot), the regi¬ 
ments of t he lino looking ■ on grav'oly, like 
neutrals. The royal troops next attacked 
t.lie Polyt<!c))niqne lutls, in oi’der to carry off 
tho cannon; but the students called out: 

“ Tlii.;y don’t know their trade. Wo 
shall defeat them.” 

The military had made a blunder. At¬ 
tacking in fnnit instead of making harass¬ 
ing (livoi'sion on their enemies’ flanks, they 
were defeated with terrible eainage. In 
the mean lime the people of tho Faubourgs 
tSt. Antoine and Marceau were fighting 
wdth pikes, and oven with ruder weapons; 
thonsands of w’omen and unarmed people 
looking on and encouraging the insurgents. 

The people, being fired on from the win¬ 
dows of the archbishop’s palace, attacked 
it, and, finding stands of arms and powder 
in tho state apartments, destroyed some of 
the furniture, and (either throw the rc.sl into 
the Seine or sent it to tho Hotel Dieu for 
tho accommodation of the wounded. Half 
‘the plate went into the river; tho rest was 
sent to be taken care of in the Hotel de 
Ville. No pillage was allowed. Two or 
three men detected pilfering were shot on 
tho spot. 

The typhoon soon burst upon tho Louvre. 
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It \9iiii lyt'tfciiig nearer and nearer to tlio king 
and liis Jesuitrt. The Swiss had been 
posted since daybreak ; three behind every 
double column on the first fioor. At every 
■window' and behind every parapet stfjod 
j watchful soldiers. Barrieadtis soon rose 
,1 round the great building, ospucially at the 
end of the Rue des Poulios : a narrow short 
street leading from the Rue St. Honore; 
on this barricade the Swiss maintained a 
galling and incessant lire for several hours. 
Some citizens Kept up a tii*e from an ad- 
' jficent window in return ; but it was ineffi¬ 
cient, and the blouses fell fast. 

The attack on the Louvre was a simul¬ 
taneous one at three points: on the side of 
jl the grand front, opposite the Pont des 
j i Arts, and at .the entrance of the Place du 
j Carrousel, by' the river side. In the heat 
j. C'f the assault two daring and catlike 
11 blouses, following two National Guards, 

11 climbed the barrier, and, springing for- 
1 ward, gained tlie iron milings cjjc losing 
I the front of the Louvre, then throwing 
j themselves down nnder covert of a dwarf 
I wall, about two feet and a half high, they 
.1 began to open tire upon the troops, sliout- 
j iiig, “ Vivo la Nation !” Many’friends 
I of tlio elimbens joined them, and fio pushed 
forward the attack^, A young man in¬ 
cited by their example, 'climbed the gate 
and forced it open, followed by about two 
liundi'ed of his companions, in spite of 
heavy and concentrated volleys of musketry. 
The main body, not to bo outdone, soon 
followed, and before this angry inundation 
the Swiss fled headlong into the Tuileries, 
and in a few minutes the tricolour waved 
from the windows. The Swiss who laid 
down thoir arms wei'o marched oft’ quietly 
to join their comrades in the Bourse. 

A swarniiug body of some she thousand 
I men now fell on the Tuileries. The on¬ 
slaught commenced in the Garden of the 
Infants, where two regiments of Royal 
Guards were posted. The Royal Guards 
. mowed down the first rank of citizens, but 
an irresistible deluge then swept the sol- 
r diei’s back. In the mid.st of the furious 
rolling fire the iron railings of the palace 
were rapidly and resolutely hammered 
down. Still .resistance at many points was 
bloody and obstinate, and from the Pavilion 
of Flora a constant firing was kept up by 
■ the Swiss, on.the Pont Royal. Incessant 
musket shots came also from the apart¬ 
ments of the Duchesse d’Angouteme. A 
breach was at last made along twenty feet 
of the railing, on the Rue Rivoli side. The 
blouse who first entered a lower -window 


of the long-dreaded Pavilion of Flora fell 
out again, grappling with two Swiss for 
life or death. Then the ci'owd surged in, 
and all was over. Instantly from many 
windows showers of torn-up proclamations 
and broken furniture wore tossed on to 
the Quai, and tricoloured flags waved re¬ 
joicingly from the summit of the grand | 
central pavilion. Thousands of armed ^ 
and unarmed men scampered like mad 
schoolboys up the resounding staircases. 

A crowd of rough burly fellows, penetra¬ 
ting into the 'bedroom of the Duchess of 
Berry, sniffed at the scented soaps, and tore , 
down the satin bed-hangings. The portraits 11 
of fat' Louis the Sixteenth, sentimentally 
distributing alms on a winter’s day, and 
that of Louis the Eiglitoentb (the corpulent 
old epicure,* Avho, some wit of 1814 said, 
looked like both the father and the mother of 
his people) wei’e respected; but the portrait i 
in the Gallo des Mar^chaux;, of Marmont, ] 
the detested, was fh a moment torn down 
an^ stamped to pieces. The thi*one-room ! 
and the king’s bedroom were explored, but ! 
nothing was stolen. In the excitement of | 
the first rush some of the leaders tore down 
the red silk curtains, and slashed them with 
their swords into flags or sashes, while 
others broke down some o; the gilt j 
mouldings for pike staves.' The victors | 
also flung quantities of birds of paradise : 
feathers, and rich millinery, contemptuously j i 
out of window. , A liicky blouse at last , 
stumbled on his majesty’s private stock 
of wines. The day was burning, and fight¬ 
ing is warm w'oik. The 6onqnerors had 
been, drinking Seine water from wooden 
bowls. The temptation was irresistible. 
They knocked the nocks oft’ the bottles, 
and gulped down the fine Madeira. But 
there was n.o other plundering. M. Eugene 
Lo-vat, who had been at the head of the 
assailants, remailiod in the palace until 
night, with his pistols in his hands, guard¬ 
ing the property. 

“ Rcstez tronquille, mon capitaine,” crie<3 
•a blouse. “We have changed our govern¬ 
ments, but not our conscicnoos.” 

In many instances the forbearance 
reached an extiwi'dinary height. Two 
arfisans,«.who first broke into the apartment .' 
of the D uchess of Berry, discovered a bronze j 
casket containing a large sum in gold. 
They tried to carry the treasiij'e to the 
Hotel de Ville, but finding it too heavy, 
rested in the court of the Louvre, and 
begged the aid of a passing citizen. The 
three men deposited their burden in the 
Hotel de Ville, without claiming or rcceiv- 
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ijig any rowai J. Ono man, found plunder¬ 
ing, was shot at the gates of the palace. 
Others, caught pilfering, wei’c stripped and 
chastised. Two workmen, who found in 
(ine of the royal apartments a pocket-book 
('outaining a million of francs, delivered it 
up without oven giving in fheiw names. 
'I’iie universal cry was, “ We come hei'c to 
; (- aapK c; not to rob !” 

Even during tho rage of conflict, the 
])coplo behaved with calm magnanimity. 
NVounded men were instantly sncconreil, 
and caj-ried off on shutters, or rudo litters, 

. to the nearest surgeon. If a man fell 
(lead, his Comrades .sprang upon his body, 

. as if “ upon an altar consecrated to free¬ 
dom.” The .seono before the’ Hotel Ciou 
was very afieeting. Tlie crowd wept and 
i swore vengeance, as tho litters parsed. One 
' of the pupils of tho Polytcchniqne being 
killed in tlie Tiiilerie.s, his body was placed 
, I'cspectfidly on the throne itself, and e.ovcrcd 
; with crape. Itf' remained there uiftil a 
I 1 n ot her carno and claimed it. » 

The working men guarded the Tuileries 
I all that day, in strange masquerade. Here, 

! c.ame a young blouse w'caring a euim.ssier’s 
i liclniel, ;ind ejiiTying an inlaid halberd of 
I ilio time of Francis the First, There, 
i .stood as sentinel a negro armed witli a 
; sa})enr’,s broall sword and a cayalry car- 
! bine. On’ tht\ Place du Carrousel tw'o 
I I'i llows especially attracted attention. One 
was a labourer, bavo-foot, .in a canva.s 
jacket and the feathered coekt^d hat of a 
marshal of France; the other wore one 
sleeve cut from the rod coat of a slaiir 
Swi.ss ami on the opptjsito hand an arch- 
' l»i.shop’s glove, while over his shoulderdic 
bore a lancer’s weapon. 

Foreigners of many nations, English, Ger¬ 
mans, Russians, Greeks,Italians* Spaniards, 
tiiid PortuguesOj lent a willing hand in 
this msuiTcction, and ^ught bravely. 
Mr. Lind, an Englishman, enrolled himself 
voluniarily as a National Guai’d, braved all 
the fighting, and, after the victory, mounted 
guard for forty-eight con.sccutive hours 
^vithout onco quitting his post. Mr. 
Bradley, an English physician, during the 
thick of the fight went from street to street 
and house to house to attend the woundcjl. 
An English engraver and typefonndbr, long 
established in Paris, cast all his metal into 
bullets for the National Guard. Another 
Englishmah, a printer, fought .ou the boulc- ' 
vards as a tirailleur, and procured muskets 
for his men. At the attack on the Royal 
Guards entt^nched in the Rue de Nicaire 
and St. Honor6, he beaded the storming 


party. Some of the Guards .surrendered ; 
but, firing still continuing from an nppet' 
storey, the people rushed in and slew every 
soldier*there. Two of tho Englisli printer’s 
men were killed. 

Tho very children fought. A hoy of 
fourteen seized the bridle of the horse 
ridden by tho Marquis de ChabaTtvos, oom- 
i mandcr of lancers. The horse, to.ssiug 
up hi,s head, lifted tho ui-eliiu from th.e I 
ground. In that position tlio young bull- 1 
dog blew <nit tho officer’s brains. Some of jj 
the Polytechniqno student.?, mpre lads of ten j 1 
or twelve, crept under tho muskets of tho |j 
soldiers, and then fired their pistols into ij 
tho men’s bodies. One Spartan boy of less ji 
than ton rctuiaved fwra a charge 'with two j! 
streaming bayonet wounds in his thigJis, [■ 
ami still refused to cease firing. At the 
at.tnck on the Tuiloiies, a Polyteehniquo stu¬ 
dent called through the railings to an 
oflicer, and told him to sinTonder on jwln 
of extermination, ” for liberty and forces 
were now ill t ie hands of the people.” Tho * 
officer l•efuse<x to obey, and, moreover, pro- ■ j 
sented hi.s pistol; vvhitji, however, inisstsl i 
fire. ’I’lie lad coolly thrust in his hand, || 
seized the ofiicev by the throat, and putting ij 
’the point of his .sword near it, .said, ” Your j 
life is in ftiy powei'. 1 could cut yoru' !l 
throat, but I will not shed blood.” The !i 
officer, ftmehed by this genei’osity, tore the || 
decoration from hi.s own breast, and pre- ij 
sentiiig it, said, “Brave young man ! No ji 
man can be more worthy than you to receivo ] j 
this; take it from my hand. Your name?” ; 
“Pupil of tho Polyteehniquo School,” i 
replied the young hero, and immediately j 
rejoined hi.s companions. In ono of the 
skirmishes with the Royal Guard, a jtieoo j 
of artillery had been left in an open space ; 
swept by musketry tire. A Polyteehniquo jj 
lad ran up to the piece and clasped it with 
both hands, crying, “ It is ours! 1 will i 

keep it. I will die i-athcr than suiTcnder } 
it.” His comrades behind shouted, “ Yon 
will be killed. Come back.” But tho boy 
held tho cannon through all tho fire, unlil 
*the citizens reached the piece, and saved him. j 
M, Giovanni di Aceto, an Italian youth, ordy ji 
seventeen, shot an officer of tho Royal G unrd, i 
who was about to run through tho body an 
ex-sergeant of. the Seventeenth Light fn- 
fantry. This lad, at the head of thirty 
citizens, fought gallantly at the Hold do 
Ville, the Port St. Maitin, the Rue St. 
Honor6, and the Tuilcrie.s. 

After the victory, the National Guard 
carried in triumph to the Bourse a very 
handsome girl of seventeen, who had 
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fought the whole time like a second Joan under ari’est. The king, vexed hy his son’s 
of Arc. At one barricade, a party of violence, limited the arrest to fom* hours, 
Amazons, armed with knives and pitch- and invited the marshal to dinner; but he 
forks, fell on the Swiss, and killed many. At refused to appear. The king then received 
another point, a woman led oh the citizens, the resignations of Ins ministers, and, ap- i 
In the attack on the Swiss -barracks, in the pointed the Due de Moretemai't for Foreign 
Rue Plumet, a woman, drcssfsd in man’s Alfairs, ^nd Count Gerard Minister of Wai-. i 
clothes, fought desperately. Mothers were They were to stipulate, on the basis of his 1 
seen pushing their boys out of doors, and abdication, that the Due de Bourdeaux 
commanding them to go and fight for homo should be proclaimed king. When the I 
and liberty. Many respectable women. Duo do Moretemart pressed Charles for his 
carrying pistols, went from street to street signature, the king shed tears, and held up 
during the Ijottest fighting, encouraging a trembling .hand. At night, Paris was ' 
their relation!?. During the attack on the illuxniuated; and strong patrols pai’aded the 
Louvre, women advanced during the firing streets foom barricade to barricade, gently 
to rescue and drag out the wounded. disarming tired or dimidcen men. 

The same ’self-denial and heroism pre- On l^Tida5r^ morning pci'fect calm and 
vailed among ail classes. M. Pascou, a silence reigned over the exhausted city, 
young law student, though be had re- Blouses who lived in distant quarters had 
ceived two gunshot wounds, perceiving thrown tllemselvos into any recess to sleep. ,| 
that liis comrades were I'etiring from the At noon on the stalls of the Palais Royal ! 
attack on a Swiss barrack, got upon an there wei-e young men, lying without their ' 
eminence and unceasingly excited tlie as- coats}’ as if dead, and wkh their muskets 
sailauts. Shortly afterwards huwas pro- ^cross their breasts. By noon, sikty thou- 
minent at the attack on the*Tuueric8. A sand rations of bread were distributed 
well-dressed man .oq a valuable horse rode among the national volunteers. Vehitilos 
np to a scavenger and offered him five hun- bringing provisions stood at the bairi- 
dred francs for his musket. “No, sir,” said cades, as the sti’cpts were still closed, and 
Ihomaii, “it is my best friend; it has already* the dealers went an’d fetched their supplies 
brought two of our foes to tlio guound, and it in baskets. The dead were buried; eiglily 
will bring <iown more. 1 shall keep my best were interred opposite the e».stfirn gate of 
friend.” A poor workman, covered with thcLonviV Many bodies (iriclnding those 
blood and sweat, asked a citizen for food. He of four ISngllshmen) were buried in the 
had oaton nothing during two days' hard Marche des Iniwxjents. Those that fell near 
fighting; He was given food, aud welcomed, the Seine were stripped and tied in, sack.s, 
He was scai’cely seated when the firing i-e- put on hoard charcoal and wood lighters, 
commenced. Ho instantly threw away what floated down the riv'cr, and interred in the 
was set before him, and hnrrymg to join his Champ de Mara. There had been tenable 
comrades, fell from exhaustion and died. - carnage in the Quartier des Halles. Tlie 

The disarmed, soldierk wei’e invariably inhabitants at the comer of the Rue de la 
tj’cated with great humanity. In the mean Cordonnerie dug a tempoi’ary grave, which 
time the royal troops in the Bois de Bon- they ornamented with Uowera, lauroJ.s, and 
logno were expecting ordei’s to bomlmrd funeral elegies. M&ny of the biers were 
Paris. The Mayor of Anteuil, out of mera borne along the streote, . preceded by 
conjpassion, and against the wish of the National Guards carrying branches of 
Commnne, sent the soldiers provisions, laurel. Hundreds of ladies attended the 
Imt rebnked the Due d’Angoufomo for wounded in the Bourse. In the Hotel 
the king’s uTicoustitutional conduct. The Diou were fifteen hundred wounded. Tiie ' 
troops of the guard concentrated round* Rue Basse des Ramparts was turned'into 
St. Cloud, with outposts towards Neuilly h huge tent for the wounded, by extend- 
and Meudon. The jjeople talked of barri- ing sheets across. All the linen, &c., in the 
oading the bridge at .Neuilly. Many of the gtwleries of Vivienne and Colbei't were torn 
soldiers declared they would desert. When u*p for bandages. The National newspaper, 
Marmont, the Duke of Ragivsa, who had correctly interpreting public feeling, issued 
pledged hiniself tn hold Paris for fourteen an address concluding -with “ Vive le Due 
days, came’to St. Cloud, the Dued’Angou-. d’Orleans, noire Roi!” but th« ultra-Ro- 
Icme ssud; “ You have treated us as you publicans, displeased at ishis, shouted here 
did others,” and, demanding the marshal’s and there, “ Vive la R^publique ! Vive 
sword, tried, to snap it over the pommel Jf^oleon the Second !” ' 
of his saddle. Ho then put ' the dnke The barricades were opened bh each side, 
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and .sentinels of the National Gua*‘d regu¬ 
lated the passage. There were still seen 
in the streets half naked workmen mounted 
on cuirassiers’ horses, and boys wearing 
generals’ hats and court swords. Tbe 
generous people shook hands and drank 
with the dqected soldiers. The Invalides 
surrendered, after the governor had threat¬ 
ened resistance. The old grenadiers called 
out to the people : 

“Eb Men, messiem's, have you hanged 
our dog of a governor ? You would have 
done no great harm. Yestei’day he made 
us load the cannons and firelocks to fire 
upon you.” 

Mont Rouge, Versailles,'Vaugirard, Isay, 
and Vaneres had already risen. There 
was some skirmishing between the vi- 
dettes of the people and th^ troops, who 
commanded the bridges of Sevres and St. 
Cloud. When the king reviewed bis 
1 ‘egimoTits, the men shouted, ‘tVivo la 
Cbarte,” and^“ Vive la Liberte.” The king, 
melancholy and pensive, .said to the Ducjliess 
of Beri-y : 

“ I have but one resource left. Let our 
troops make a last effort.” 

The shops began do open oh the Friday 
evening, and lights were placed in every 
window, and along the quays and streets, 
and in .th® arcades. The fnillinors and 
workwomen ’were everywhere busily en¬ 
gaged in making lint. 

Oharle,s the Tenth had ordered the arrest 
of the Due d’Orleans at Ncnilly; hot a day 
too late. The king elect anived in Paris 
on Friday night, wearing the national 
tricolour. At noon, July 31st, he issued 
a proclamation declaring that the Charter 
would henceforward be a fact. The de¬ 
puties instantljr w'ent to the Hdtel do 
Ville, and appointe(]^ the duke Lieutenant- 
General of Fnincei At the Hdtcl de Ville, 
General Lafayette and the duke, after 
shaking hands, waved together from the 
window a trioolotu’ed flag: to the indescrib- 
,ablo enthusiasm of tbe people. 

At the news that Paris wa,s sending its 
legions to attack St. Clond, Charles the 
Tenth fled, attended by several regiments 
that still remained feithful, and one hun¬ 
dred and fifty carriages. » * 

The bairiers were now thrown open; the 
streets were Crowded with ladies and the 
usual idlers; and. groups were seen every¬ 
where seated dn the trees which hod been 
felled for bamcades. Int thc Oalais diligence 
which this day left Pp-is, was Mr. Young, 
the English actor. Between Amiens and 
St. Omer, the people clung to the wheels 


of the coach and' the boots of the posSihons 
to learn the news. The great tragedian, who 
spoke French admirably, communicated 
the news in several speeches, which were 
loudly cheered with shouts of “ Vive 
I’Anglais !” “ Vive la Patrie!” 

Ou Sunday the Duo d’Orleans showed 
himself repeatedly, and threw Ids procla¬ 
mations down among the people. On 
Monday the .National Guard was re¬ 
organised. The treasure of the Duchess 
d’Angouldme, sixty thot^sand pounds, foil 
into the hands of the government. Many 
bi.shops fled, and Paris was crowded with 
old Bonapartist soldiers, arrived to join the 
popular rpks. The Duchessc d’Orleans and 
her daughters visited the wounded at the 
Hotel Dieu, and in the evening sat in the 
balcony of the terrace of the Palais Royal 
(concealed fx’om view, however), making 
lint for the wounded. 

Charles, for a ransom of one hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds sterling, had sur- 
rendei’ed the crown diamonds, and on Tues¬ 
day, August 3i’d, tho Chambers accepted 
his abdication. On Friday, August 5th, 
the Chamber of Deputies invited the Due 
d’Qrleans to accept the throne. In ihc 
Chambet of Peers, M. Chateaubriand chi¬ 
valrously uphold tho claims of tlio Duke 
of Bourdoaux. On Monday tho new king 
was enthroned, tho .fleur-de-lis were re¬ 
moved from tbe canopy of the throne, and 
four largo tricolom’ed flags were placed oJi 
either side. The dnko, accepting tho chai'ter, 
swore, with hand upraised to heaven, to ob¬ 
serve its conditions. 

In February, 1848, the “citizen king,” 
having broken this same chai-ter, fled from 
France, and two years afterwards died an 
exile in England. • 


THE PHIIOSOPHEU AND THE MONKEY. 

O JbiiTXiB philosopher luouko.y-faccct. 

Peer in your crucible, pauk and glow. 

Pound your powder, and posh your paste, 

But stin remember how ^ad you raced 
In the woods of Moukey-land long ago. 

Tliat was and ^goa past. 

You’ve loll; the Claws and the Tail behind; 
Slowly you’ve thriven, slbwly cast 
Skin after skin oiF, until at last 
Behold I tbe flower of a human mind! 

Tender flo.wer of a plant that dies, 

Blender flower with a light of its own, 

Jfhis is the thing you'd anatomise? 

Iiittle philosopher, pray bo wise, 

Bomembor, and let tho flower alone. 

You cry: “ I’ve examined Die fourfoot kind, 
Followed tho chain up, link by link, 

!Now to dissect tho magic of Mind, 

I shall never slumber, until 1 And 
The mechanism fay which wo think I 
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^‘Tarn a key, and the watch wili go. 

Move a muscle, the bird takes wing, 

All motion of any kind below 
Ts something mechanical, and so 
The jjiind is moved at the pull of a string. 

“ Which, is the quettion ? I must pause 
On the brink of the mystery, turning pale: 
How to catch the invisible laws ? 

How does a lion open his jaws S' 

How does a monkey wag his Tail ?” 

Tattle philosopher, hark to me : 

Walking once on my garden ground, 

I found my monkey beneath a tree, 

With n musical-box upon his knee, 

Wagging his tail in delight at the sound. 

“Ah! che la mnrt6!” was the tune, 

Tangling the heart of the brute in a mesh : 
’Twas summer time, and the month was June, 
I/ow down in the wtsst was the scythe of the moqn, 
On a sunset pink as a maiden’s flesh. • 

Xlion _[ watelji'd the monkey glow and burn, 
Lifting the lid of the box peep in; 

Then, bit by bit, with a visage stern, 

Holding each piece to hia car in turn. 

Ho broke it up,—and began to grin. 

Ah, the mxtsic! ’Twas fled, 'twas fled! 

Kach jiart of the wonderful whole was dumb. 
The flower was plucked, and the bloom was shed, 
Well might the monkey scratch his head, . * 

And staring down at the strings, look glum. 

Little philosopher, stay, O stay! 

liet the works of the luind-watch go ! 

Claws ond tail have been cast away, 

But peep in the looking.glass to-day, 

Kemember Monkey-land long ago. 


OH A TEW OLD SONGS. 

“ Happy,” said Douglas Jerrold, “ is tlio 
privilege of genius that can float down 
hungry generations in a song.” Doubtless 
it is a grand thing to be a poet whose name 
shall live after him as the author of a song 
that appeals to the heart of a great people, 
stirs it to noble emotions, and feeds the 
fires of its nationality.’ Such privilege, 
however, falls to thrf lot of few'. In- 
deed it can scarcely be sjiid to belong to as 
many names in ancient or ^modern history 
•as can bo counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Songs are in their nature ephemeral. 
They servo the purpose of the day and are 
forgotten; or, if they survive beyond a 
century, which seldom happens, they pass 
into the domain of the bookworm and the 
antiquary. Often, too, when the song it¬ 
self survives in a hazy kind of immortality, 
the name of its author or composer drops 
into oblivion, and cannot bo rediscovered, 
how deftly ^ver the antiquaries may 
grope and pry into the darkness. No 
one can tell with certainty who wrote 
the fine music and the indifferent poetry 
of God Save the King (or Queen), No 
one can decide wheiipe come the joyous 
melody and inane dqggrel of Yankee 
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Doodle.' No one knows the name of the 
musician to whom the world is indebted 
for the beautiful notes of Anld Lang Sync, 
or the triumphal strains of La Marseillaise, 
although we know that Robert Burns is 
suspected of having written tho w'ords of 
the one, and Rouget de Lisle claims tho 
authorship of the other. The four .songs 
named are each strictly national, but havm 
become so by accident rather than by the 
design of their authors. In fact, a song 
destined to ending popularity and tho 
honours of nationality cannot be made to 
order. Every attempt of the kind ha’s been 
a failure. But when a song does achieve 
this hi'gh destiny it becomes a veritable 
power in the State—either for good or fur 
evil. 

Tho English national anthem of Ood 
Save the Queen—which rvas first publicly 
heard in 1745, after the defeat of Prince 
Charles bn the 'fatal field of Gullodon—was 
originally a Jacobite song, which it was 
dangerous to sing within hearing of tho 
authorities. When the Jacobites spoke or 
8 .ang of “the king,” they meant “the king 
over the water,” and the words still sung, 
^'■'Send him victorious,” im^ly clearly 
that the king intended was not the one 
who was already in England, but. the one i 
far away, to 'whom the singers wore loyal ' 
in his evil fortunes. A great'deal of con¬ 
troversy has arisen as to the auChorsliip 
alike of the words and music; buk f»o 
satisfactory clue has been discovered for 
the elucidation of either mystery. If a 
prize had been offered for a national anthem, 
expi-essivo of patriotic as well as dynastic 
loyalty, no competent critics would have 
awarded it to tho author of the words, 
whonusoever he may have been. Yet this 
song, which greW ratlier than was made, is 
the richest literajy jewel in the British 
crown, and may fairly claim to have been 
of more value to the House of Hanover 
than any standing array. 

God save the King, as originally sung* 

S,t Drury Lane Theatre, shortly after the 
news arrived in London that .the last hopes 
of tho young Pretender had been crushed 
at pnlloden, consisted of nAe stanzas, or 
six in addition to the three which are now 
filmiliar to all of us. These three are the 
genuine Jacobite song, without the altera¬ 
tion of a word. The remaining «six were 
strictly Hanoverian and Whiggish, and 
have long since gone to the limbo that is 
reserved for all literary rubbish. A speci¬ 
men verse will sufiSce to show alike its 
quality and its temporary pprposo; 
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Confound tall Jemtny’s plot, 

Pope, French, and Spanish knot. 

Confound them all ; 

Villains notorious, 

Their fears inglorious. 

Never shall conquer us. 

Confound them all. 

It was a fortunate accident, if it were not 
a profound piece of policy, by wbicb tlto 
I present royal house took possession of the 
song of their enemie.s, and turned to their 
I own glory tlmt tvhich w.as intended for their 
I shame. 

I The origin of Yankee Doodle is about as 
I my.sterious. Ifobody knows its authorship, 
but almost everbody knows its value to the 
American people, and how yell the air ex¬ 
presses their buoyant and aggressive spiritof 
nationality. The word.s, “Yankee Doodle,” 
or “ Dawdle,” according to sonqo etymolo- 
I gists, seem to liave been originally em- 
i' ployed as a term of contempt by the 
■ hlnglish towards the Americans, in the days 
I immediately preceding the Groat Revolu¬ 
tion, which culminated in the Indepciidcnto 
of the United States. Others, again, claim 
that the words ai’e a corruption of au old 
Tiash song, called “Nunkio,” or Uncle 
Doodle, written in derision of Oliver Croni-. 
well, when he was carrying fire and sword 
through that unhappy coxintry; wtdie .a 
third set of Ynon, claiming to ho, leaimcd in 
derivations, assert, on the authority of 
O’Brien, the historian of the Round Towers 
of Ireland, that Yankee Doodle is a per- 
versioti of two Persian words, “ Yanki 
Dooniah,” signifying the “New World.” 
It seems, on the authority of tho late 
Mr. T. Moncrioff, tho author of Tom and 
JeiTy, and countless other farces ‘and 
plays, who made it his pleasure in the 
closing years of his life, when afflicted with 
blindness, tx) investigate the history and 
origin of old times, that the air was com¬ 
posed for the drum ami fife about tho 
middle of the eighteenth century, by the 
Pife-Major of the Grenadier Guards. The 
air was not intended for a song, but for a 
march, and it was long after it had beoomOj 
fiimihar to the oars of tho people in towns 
where British regiments wore stationed that 
words became associated with it. “Pro¬ 
bably,” says Mr. Moncrieff, “ the first per¬ 
son who brought about the alliance between 
the air and the rhymes was a nursemaid— 
fond of military display as the nurse¬ 
maids of a hundred and twenty years ago 
were as well as those of our own day.” 

, Yankee Doodle catne to town 
On a Kentish pony, 

He stuck a foa&er in his hat, 

And called him Maccoram. 
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The word “ Macearoui” in this well-knoavn 
nursery ditty suggests the period of tho 
composition to have been between 1750 and 
1770, or thereabouts, when, according to 
Grose, in his Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue, there was a cinb in London, called 
“ The Moccaroni,” composed of gentlemen 
who had made the grand toUr, and were j 
fond of Italian cookery. These gentlemen n 
were tho “ swells” of the period, and prided | 
themselves on tho fashion and elegance of 
their dress. Hence, a p^son foppishly 
dressed and in the extreme of the fashion 
was called a “ Maccaroni.” Tho story of 
tho adoption of the air by the Americans 
has been told in various wa/s. The British 
soldiers in America had, it appears, ri song 
to this tune during tho war of InclepetuC 
enco, of which the following stanzas—very 
poor doggrel, indeed—are .specimens; 

ITiere was Captain Wasliington, ' 

Upon a slapping stallion i 

A-giving orders to his men, 

• I guess there was a million. 

And then the feathers in his cap, | i 

They looked so tarnol fihe-a; l 

I wanted peskily to get I 

And give ’em to ^mima. 

When tho British troops under the Marquis 
of Cornwallis were defeated by tho Ameri¬ 
cans, smd on their surrender were allowed to 
retire through the American lines, with their 
arms reversed, IheAmericans, in unconscious / 
imitation of the tactics of the House of 
Hanover, borrowed a tune from their foe.s, 
and struck np Yankee Doodle, as a taunt in 
tlie hour of victory ; .and made it national, 
then and for evermore. 

Tho two other patriotic songs of tho 
Americans—songs of some literary pre¬ 
tensions—Hail Columbia, and the Star- : 
spangled Banner, have never obtained the j 
same popularity hs their homely prode- j 
cesser. . In mattoi's of national song, popu- j' 
larity, like kissing, goes by favour; and 1 
the race is not always to the swift, nor j 
tho battle to tho sti’ong. If farther proof ! 
were needed that a song cannot bo made 
to order, but must grow, like liberty itself 
it might be found in the fact, that late in 1 
the year 18G1, when the heart of tho i 
Northern people had been “fired” (such ' 
was tho expression of the time) by tho 
attack of tho South on Fort Sumter, 
and a song to replace Yankee Doodle 
seemed to some highly patriotic Ameri¬ 
cans to be greatly seeded, a reward was 
offered for^ the best lyric poem and 
the best melody* that the literary and 
musioal genius of America could produce. 
Upwards of twelve hundred compositions 
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w^e sent in, and the committee chai'ged 
with the duty of examining and deciding 
upon their merits found that nine-tenths of 
them were beneath mediotnity, few above 
mcdiociity, and not one really available for 
the purpose. A now song, however, did crop 
up m due time—nobody knows by whom 
written—adapted to a psalm tune : 

■ Jolm Brown’s body lies tnouldcting in the grave. 

Bat his soul is marching on. 

During the Civil War this song became to 
a certain extent national in the North, 
because it was expressive of the strong 
feeling entertained on the subject of 
slavery; but it never superseded Yankee 
Doodle, which ^jtill holds its place, in spite 
of the ridiculous associations connected 
with the words, as the tune of all otliers 
that touches the heart of an American, 
wherever he may be, and rouses his honest 
pride in the greatness and glory of the Union. 

Auld Lang Syne is the third immortal 
lyric that has established itself—no one 
Imows how—in the heart of ‘a noble 
people, and beoome the living symbol 
of kindly feeling, conviviality, friend¬ 
ship, and love of country. The fir.st ap¬ 
pearance in print of a song with anything 
like this title was in 1716, in Watson’s 
Collection of Scots Poems. It is dalled 
Old Long Syne, and consists of two parts 
in ten stanzas, in which there does not 
occur a Scottish word or idiom, except the 
one word “ syne.” It is tainted with the 
mythological and pagan affectation of the 
time, and speaks of “Cupid” and the 
“ Gods,” like other songs and poems of 
this brilliant hut not very natural peilod 
of our literary history. Eight years after¬ 
wards Allan Rams^ tried his hand at im¬ 
proving it, and had the good taste to sub¬ 
stitute the Scottish,^ vernacular Auld Lang 
Syne for the h^bnd Old Long Syne of 
Watson’s CoUection. But in other respects 
his omendatibas scarcely deserve the name. 
He could not. ^ancipate himself from the 
thraldom of “ Cupid,” nor, though a master 
of the Scottish dialect, as he has shown in 
the Gentle Shepherd and other pieces, 
could he manage to fit a Scottish song to 
the truly Scottish phrase that had hit his 
fancy. What hold could a song have on 
the people’s heart composed of five stanzas 
no letter than this ? 

Meteisks around a> bu »aoU bough 
A thoutand Cupida play: 

While through the groves I walk with you, 

Bach objeet makes me gay. 

Sinoe your return the euh and moon 
With brighter beams dthebise, 

Streams murmur soft notes while they run, 

A» they did Lang Syne! 


The force of inanity could go no furthei’. 
Fortunately a greater genius took up 
the happy phrase, and, in the year 1788, 
appeared, for the first time, the noble 
song that appears in every edition of the 
poems of Robert “Burns, and wbicb is 
universally attributed to his • pen. He, 
, however, did not claim it as his <jwn, but 
emphatically disclaimed it. He first rncu- 
tioned it in a letter to his friend, Mrs. Diiu- 
, lop. “ Apropos,” he wrote to that lady, “ is 
not the Scotch phrase ‘ Auld Lang Syne ’ 
exceedingly impressive ? There is an old 
song and tune which has often thrilled 
through my soul. You know I am an 
enthusiast in old Scotch song. I give yon 
the verses on the other sheet. . . . Light bo 
the turf on the breast of thb Heaven-inspired 
poet who cg)mposed this gloriona fragineut. 
There is more of the fire of native genius 
in it than in half-a-dozen of modem English 
Bacohg,nalian^.” Neai'ly four years after¬ 
wards, when he had become*connected with 
Mr. George Thomson in the re-pnhlication 
of the Ancient Melodies of Scotland, he 
wrote to that gentleman, enclosing him the 
song of Anld Lang Syne, presumably the 
^ame version which. ho had .sent to Mrs. 
Dunlop, informing him that the enclosure 
was “ a song of tho olden times, which has 
never been, in print, nor ovdn'in manu¬ 
script, until I took it down from an old 
man’s singing. The aii*,” ho added, “is 
but mediocre, ■ but the song is enough to 
recommend any air.” Tho quostion jliises, 
did Bums really obtain n fragment of this 
song from an old man, and pond it, as he 
received it, to Mrs. Dunlop ? Or did he 
enlarge or amend this fragriient into the 
song which ho forwarded to Mr. Thomson, 
and which is always printed among his 
works? No decision is possible, though 
all will admit, from internal evidence, that 
if tlio song were not Burns’s own, there pre¬ 
viously existed some mysterious poet in 
Scotland who could write as good a song as 
Bums could. Bums wsus au excellent jud{^c 
^of melody, and, lest he shoold be thought 
guilty of unfair disparagement to the air 
of Auld Lang Syne, it should bo steted 
that the tune to which it is'nowsungis 
not the one on wluch Bums parsed judg¬ 
ment, hut an old cathedral chant, which 
, dates from the Roman Catholic period, and 
of which the authorship is wholly unknown. 
Tho tune ia excellent, and the words are 
married to it in. the bonds of a true and 
indiasdluble union. It is a stirtring and a 
leasant sight to see the enthusiasm of a 
undred or two of Setotsmeh at a public 
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dinner or other festival, when this song is 
sung; to note how they start to £heir feet, 
how they join their hands in a kind of 
electrical chain, as they take pai’t in the 
chorus, and to observe what fiery patriotism 
flashes from their eyes as the well-remem¬ 
bered notes rcvei’berate through their hall 
of meeting. The song is nationhl in the 
best sense of the word, and worth—who 
shall say what it is not worth in the en¬ 
couragement of kindly feeling and harm¬ 
less enjoyment ? How much of the great 
fame of Bums rests upon it, it is difficult to 
say. Even if he did not actually write it, 
he brought it into the world, and that is 
renown enough for anybody. 

[ The next and last song" of which mention 
has been made, is the famous Marseillaise of 
the French. The authorship both of the 
poetry and the music of this stormy petrol 
of song, is claimed for Bougot do - Lisle, a 
lieutenant in the French Revolutionary 
army, in the days when the ragged an’d 
foot-sore soldiers of tlio Republic were first' 
beginning to di’eam of conquering Europe. 
The claim to the authorship of the poefry 
seems to be well established, but not so the 
claim to the noble, half pathetic, half dciryit, 
and wholly martial and insph'iting melody. 
No history of the French Revolution is 
complete‘without a history, of this song, 
which did so much to inflame and direct it. 
“Luckiest musicxil composition ever pro¬ 
mulgated,” says picturesque and earnest 
Mr. Carlyle, “the souudof which will make 
the hiood tingle in men's veins. Whole 
armies and assemblages will sing it, M'ith 
eyes weeping and burning,,with hearts de¬ 
fiant of death, despot, and devil.” The less 
picturtesque, the less earnest, and the less 
accurate Alphonse Delamartine has in¬ 
serted in his History of thd Girondists an 
episodical narrative of the origin of this 
song, which ft amusing^ enough, but which 
is transparently apocryphal. Lieutenant 
, (aftenvards Colonel) Rouget de Lisle, being 
in garrison'at Strasbourg, in 1792, resided 
* with, or was billeted upon, the mayor of that 
city, one Dietriok. It was a time of puhho 
scarcity, and even the family of the wealthy 
mayor could nqt always procure enough 
to eat and drink. “ Cue day,” sayg M. 

. Dolamar^c, “ when there was* only some 
coarse tecad and bacon upon the table, 
Dietrick, looking with calm sadness at 
Do Lisle, said to him, ‘Plenty is not to 
be Seen at dul? feasts; but what matter if 
enthusiasm is not wanting at otu; civic f4teff, 
and courage in our sojdiers’ hearts? I 
have still one bottle wine left in my 


cellar. Bring it,’ he said, addressing one 
of his daughters, ‘and we will drink to 
liberty and our country!’ ” Out of that 
one bottle, shared between M. Dietrick and 
Lieutenant De Lisle:—for it does not appear 
that any of the young ladies partook of the 
wine—grew, if we are to believe M. Dela- 
marfine, the world-renawned song of La 
Marseillmse. Indeed, in M. Delamartine’s 
opinion, M. Dietrick intended that an 
immortal song should be born, and that 
it should be inspired by ^e last bottle ; for 
he said, when ordering the precious flask to 
be brought, “ Strasbourg is shortly to have 
a patriotic ceremony, and Do Lisle must be 
in^pireej by these last dreps to produce one 
of those hymns which convey to the soul of 
the people the enthusiasm which suggested 
it,” The wine must have been of the 
s&angest, as well as of the strongest, to 
liave produced the efieots naarated. When 
the bottle was exhausted, “ it was mid¬ 
night,” says M. Delamartine, “and very cold. 
De lisle was a dreamer; his heart was 
moved, his head heated. The cold seiaied 
him, and he went staggering to his lonely 
chamber, endeavouring by degrees to find 
inspiration in the palpitations of his citizen 
heai't.” The poet, it appears, had a small 
claviclifird in liis chamber, and composed the 
tune on that instrument,, at the same time 
that ho composed the words of bis hymn. 
A t last, “ overcome by the divine inspira¬ 
tion” [not by the half bottle], “his head 
fell sleeping on his instniment, and ho did 
hot' awake till daybreak. The song of the 
previous day returned to hft memory with 
difficulty, like the recollections of a di’eam. 
He wrote it down, and then ran to Diet¬ 
rick.” He found the mayor walking in the 
garden, his wife and daughters not hhving 
yet come to breakfast, and read the versos 
to liim, Dietrick aroused the family, and, 
liis enthusiasm still growings called in some 
musical neighbours to hear the piece per¬ 
formed, “ At the first verse,” says M. 
Delamartino, quite gravely, and with a 
delicious naivete, aH. countenances turned 
pale; at the second, tears flowed; at the 
last, enthusiasm burst forth. The hymn of 
the country was found, Alas! it was 
destined to be the hymn of Terror!” 

This is but a sUly story, though intended 
to bo romantic. Half bottles of French 
wine do not usually produce such cflects 
even on poets; and men who stagger to 
bed to fall asleep over their own poetry and 
music on cold winter nights do not usually 
produce such finished and admirable per¬ 
formances as the poetry and the music 
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of this song. TJie truth i.s • that Do 
Lisle, though he may hare written the 
poetry in M. Dietrick’s* house, was not 
tlie autlior of the music, though ho may 
have adapted it to bis poetry," and im- 
prov(?d upon or extended it. The main 
portions of the melody are to be found in a 
German song confpo.sed many years- an¬ 
terior to the French Bcvolution, which, 
with French words, was performed in 
Paris in 1782 at the private theatre of 
Madame do Montesson, the morganatic 
wife of that Duke of Orleans, who was 
afterwards so well known as Philippe 
Kgalite. The Hymn, which Ronget de 
Lisle fitted to this melody, wa.s ox4ginfdIy 
callc<l by its author The Song of the 
Army of the Rhine, and soon became 
popular in all parts of France, except in 
Paris. But it was destined to make its 
mark there also, and to receive ftom the 
Parisians, the name by Avhicli it is likely 
to bo known for ever. It was to this tone, 
and singing this song, that the determined 
soldiers of Marseilles marched through 
every town and city on their long tramp to 
Paris; and this song aiid time, then heard 
in combination in Paris for the first time, 
took snch possession of the fancy p.nd the 
ear of tlio Paiisians as temporarily to drive 
all other music out of their minds and 
memories. Knowing no other name to 
call it by, they called it the Marseillaise. 

The song was intended by its soldier 
author to rouse the Fi’cnch people against 
the foreign foes who were threatening the 
liberty and independence of the country 
from the Geiman frontier; but another 
and a very different destiny was ■ reserved 
for ilj. Its time mission—to use a now 
fa.shionable word—was to be domestic and 
not foreign ; not to aid in the overthrow of 
kings and generals abroad, but of kings 
and potentates at home, who opposed them¬ 
selves to the will of the sovereign people. 
The song is ever ominous of civil strife 
when hoard in France. It is the shibbo¬ 
leth of revolution. Heard in the Paris 
faubourgs among the Svorkmon, it awakens 
the minds of thoughtful os well as of timid 
men to thoughts of impending evil and 
change of systems and of dynasties. Happy 
is the country whose popular song is on 
the side of law and order. Snch is ours. 
Unhappy is, or may be, the countiy whose 
song beloved of the people, and haAring the 
power to stir their imagination and their 
passion, is on ihe side of revolution and 
civic strife. Were there n6 such a song as 
the Marseillaise in existence, Napoleon the 


Third miglit well dispense with the services 
of many thousands of his soldiers. 

Who shall say after £liis of the cheapest 
of cheap bargains, that it was bought for 
an old song ? There are some old songs— 
and especially the four named in this little 
notice—whose worth for good or for evil is 
not to bo estimated so lightly. 


TO BOULOGNE BY DRY LAND. 

The readers of this journal and its pre¬ 
decessor, Household Words, have been ke!pt 
informed with tolerable exactness of the 
various projects'.that have from time to 
time arisen, for crossing the Channel in 
carriages, with the least possible delay. 
One of the last-, and by no means the worst 
of these schemes, is a vast steam raft, 
which should receive the railway train on 
hoard Avlv3n it .reaches the coast, should 
start with it immediately, and* should land 
it on^he opposite shore: whence it Avould 
proceed, stokers, conductors, passengers, 
and all, Avithout let or hindi-ance, to its 
destination. This is practised on some 
American livers. "But wc may doubt 
Avhether any American or other river so 
crossed, is subject to sucli weather as occa¬ 
sionally sweeps up and down * Channel. 
For whatever reason, this sehstne was not 
seriously folloAvcd up by its proposer and 
advocate, though it seems 'feasible, as a 
fair-Aveather project. 

It may be said, that in engineering no¬ 
thing is impossible: success being merely 
a question of means. Only give Archimedes 
his fulcrum and lever, and no doubt he could 
lift a weight equal to the weight of the earth. 
Nevertheless, in both the grand Channel¬ 
crossing plans hitherto proposed—a sub¬ 
marine tunnel and a tubular ^bridge—-some 
people have felt, the bottom of their 
heart and conscience and coiiAriction, that 
though there might be no impos.sibility, ^ 
there existed great uncertainty and conse¬ 
quent danger. It is civdtepossible, by means ' 
of steam and compressed air, to ventilate 
a tunnel more tlian twenty miles long; but 
if the ventilation fail (so argue these same 
some people), those in the tunnel will be 
suffocated. It is quite possible to make a . 
tunnel water-tight; but if, by any acci¬ 
dent, the water should make its entry, the 
rats in the hole would hardly escape drown¬ 
ing. ' It is quite possible to prop a tubular 
bridge on piers planted in the sea; but let 
a pier give way, through any Cause (and 
numerous causes are not wanting), and 
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down come the bridge, the passengers, and 
all. In short (we still quote the some 
people), both bridge and tunnel, when 
*■ made, would be in unstable equilibrium. 
They could retain their serviceablenoss and 
their safety, only, during the good pleasure 
of the elements: with what we call “acci¬ 
dents,” that is, the ever-acting tendencies 
of natural forces, constantly working to- 
wai’ds their destruction. 

The new propo-sal of travelling “from 
London to Paris on dry land,” originating 
with M. •Burel, is at least one of ^table 
I'quilibrium. When fully, completely, and 
j solidly accomplislied, it is not a trifle thatcan 
' destroy it. It is not a question whether, an 
iron tube, between two- pi-ops, Avill or will 
not sink bj”- its own proper weight; it is 
not a question whether air-pumps can bo 
I kept w'orking uninteiTuptedly, to maintain 
i an unfailing supply of oxygon, and whe¬ 
ther- water, so^ fond of leaking in* at the 
slighte.st cr.anny, can be prevented from 
I indulging its natural propensity. It is a 
question of time, and labour, and material; 
conse<]uently a question of expense; with 
tire great enconr.agement that money so ex- 
j pended nccd-not in the end be money al> 
!' solntely thro-yvn away. Not only is there 
I feasibility execution; there is also a good 
pro,spect .ox pci-mauence. Certainly it w'ill 
cost money, arid not a little money; hut tli.at 
is comparatively a minor point. In such 
works stability and assured freedom from 
danger are the grand desidtrrata. We do 
not, however, imagine that the pi-esent 
pi qjeot is likely to be ever accomplished, 
j as piojeeted. With qpnsidorable luodifica- 
I tions, it may be—perhaps. 

Geologists are generally agreed that 
England and France were oyce joined by 
an isthmus; but they do not assign a date 
to the disruption. One leaimed astronomo- 
geologist, M. Aphemar, fiftes it at about four¬ 
teen thousand years ago, at the last grarnl 
deluge but one: not Noah’s deluge, hut 
the one previous to Noah’s; for ho holds 
grand deluges to be periodical and in* 
evitable, under the existing physical con¬ 
ditions of the globe. Thank Heaven—or 
thank our Anno Domini—^he consoles us 
. by the assurance that another grand'de- 
I luge will hot »»ccnr in our time. Be that 
I as it may, M. Buhei., a Pi’ench engineei;, 
would npw set to work to restore the 
vanished strip of terra firma: at the same 
time kinjilj leaving it “ pierced,” so that 
w^e should not have to repeat M. de Losseps’s 
Egyptian labours. He only intends to 
narrow the Strait to the width of a thou¬ 


sand metres, a kilometre, or four furlongs 
two hundred and thix’teenyards, more than 
half a mile. This, the very narrowest part 
of his ship caiial, will bo snificiently wide to 
allow of the passage of vessels of all nations 
to and fro. In both directions, east and 
west, the opposite shores are gradually to 
recede, and the Channel is consequently 
to widen, along a line of about six kilo¬ 
metres—say four miles—and then abruptly 
turn back till they reach the present terra 
firma. ; 

By this arrangement, Boulogne, Folke¬ 
stone, and Dover, would become inland 
towns. Would the new position suit their 
views in more senses than <Jne ? M. Bueel 
does not inquire. Folkestone ought to be 
satisfied W'ith its increased importance as 
a station on the overland route between 
London and Paris; Boulogne with the 
same advantages, increased by a magnifi¬ 
cent dock, twenty kilometres long and 
six hundred metres wide, to be formed 
by conducting its rivor (rivulet), the 
Liane, from the town to its future outlet 
in the North Sea. A similar arrangement 
would prolong tlio port of Dover to the 
new shore, opposite to the new mouth of 
the Lianp. Either of these harbours of 
refuge would bo capable of receiving half 
a dozen fleets. 

Although the new railway to be thus 
laid down may fairly call itself a terra, 
firma line, still there is the kilometre of 
w.ater to cross—a mere nothing. M. Bukel 
eft’ects the passage by rtmuiug the trains 
on to a steam fex’ry waiting for theni in a 
convenient cove. As soon as it has received 
its burden, it starts with steam up, and 
deposits its load on a siluilar wharf on the 
opposite shore, after a passage of five 
minutes only. Think of that, all ye 
squeamish, weak - stomached passengers, 
between Folkestone and Boulogne, in bois¬ 
terous weather! 

Jt is needless to trouble the reader with 
complex details respecting the construc¬ 
tion and navigation of the new pontoons 
(which ought, to issue from and enter 
their landing places securely, wliatevcr 
the temper of the elements), and which 
would communicate with the land raiJv'.ay 
in all states of the tide, by means of 
floating jetties, &c. It is easy to admit 
the possibility of fulfilling all these indis¬ 
pensable conditions, by means not wixlely 
different from those now employed in em¬ 
barkations. 

One of the elements of success on wbicU 
M. Burei. reckons the most, is the tranquillity 
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of *he waters in the new channel, which 
will result, he thinks, from the future state 
of things. Knowing that the “piercing” 
of the Isthmus of Suez has revived the 
cii’culation Rf the atmosphere there, with all 
its oousequences of winds, rains, &c., 
throughout the whole length of the maritime 
canal, M. Bvjbei, believes that a contrary 
effect will take place here; namely, that the 
Ohannel storms will he calmed when the 
Strait shall be in part filled up. We confess 
we do not understand the logic which de¬ 
duces such consequonces from such premises. 

The materials to form this recovered ter¬ 
ritory are expected to be obtained, prin¬ 
cipally, from thfe sea ihself, by utilising the 
currents of the Channel, and compelling 
them to deposit the sands and earth with 
which they ai'e ladeoa, by means of dykes and 
breakwaters judiciously run out, of various 
suitable lengths and breadths. .When these 
artificial shoals reach high-water level, they 
are to be helped by planting thcmi with 
tough-rooted vegetables, and borapleted by 
loading them with layers of stone rubbish, 
with which the adjacent mainlands abound. 
On these, a line of rails can be laid, which 
will briiig down rocky materials and gra¬ 
dually push on the work, advancing in 
the Boa, little by little, exactly as the work 
advances in the constmetion of raUways oti 
land. 

A really important point is, that the 
greatest depth of water in the Channel, 
between Etaples and Dunkerque on the 
French side, and between Dungcncss and 
the North Foreland on the English side, 
does not exceed sixty-two metres, or two 
hundred and thi-ee feet and nearly a half. 
But this depth of sixty-two mHres is 
itself exceptional, only occurring in certain 
long and narrow submarine gorges, which 
would be easily filled up with stone along 
a sufficient breadth. The mean depth to 
be filled, is only twenty-eight metres, or 
not quite ninety-two feet: which is less 
than the height of many of our public 
buildings. 

All this might ho done, it is calculated, 
in at least eight years ; in twelve, at most. 
The cost is prudently abstained from being 
guessed at. Perhaps, in the end, M. Bubbl 
may alter his plan into a lengthened imita¬ 
tion of the breakwater at Chwbourg. If 
men can make such a digue as tha^ four 
kilometres tong, men can make one of 
forty. It ia a mere question of time and 
money. Men have built, the Pyramids of 
Egypt, the Wall of CSiina, St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and—most to the purpose—the 


aforesaid digue; wo may, therefore, assume 
tliis much, safely: that men can build a 
solid causeway from Prance to England. 


WISE DOCTOR LBMNE. 

Canon Kingsley has lately been explain¬ 
ing facts in nature to the young, in a 
charming book c.alled Madam How and 
Lady Why. His madam is young madam, 
and his lady is a young lady not at all in the 
stylo of her great-grandmother. Dr. Ixsvin 
Lomne, bom three or four hundred years 
ago, an ingenious physician practising in a 
little town of - Zealand, near the Dutch 
coast, is no bad representative of Old Madam 
How, and Old Lady Why. 

Let ns Cull a few of his Whys and 
Wherefores, as- set forth in a book lie 
published explanatory of various occult 
matter* Wise Dr. Lemnc does not re¬ 
cognise the possibility of doubt as to the 
fact that in little men passions are quicke.st 
and thought is most acute. The reason is, 
that when their vital spirits and humours 
are heated they have a smaller tenement 
to warm, and therefore' it is 'in less time 
heated thoroughly. "Vyhon a' little man’s 
bile catches fire, he is like a li,ttTo cottage 
all in flam^ at once; but when a large 
man’s bile takes fire, it is like fire broken 
out in one part of a great. house* that lias 
to spread from wing to wing. For the 
same reason small men are quick-witted.' 
The small bodies are commonly dry, and it 
is obvious that people who arc of a dry 
habit of body must ijatoh fire more readily 
and burn faster than moist folks. 

Our characters depend on our humours, 
their relative pi-oportions, their temperature, 
and the way in which they behave when 
heated or in motion. Now -some humours 
are naturally cold, feoist, thick, and take long 
to wann thoroughly. But when once hot 
—as evpry man knows who has eaten i>or- 
ridge—^they take long to cool. Others are 
tight 8|^ts that heat quickly and rise into 
vapour, and so on. But the sort of humour 
that is to predominate in any man depends 
on a good many things—as conjunction of 
stafs, hii^hplace, diet, education, habit of 
life. Habit of life has greaf^iuflilence upon 
ihe development of humours: so, great, 
says Dr. Ijemne, that a way of Ijl/e which 
thickens the blood,- makes men inhospitable 
and inhuBbian, dead to Ike sense pf con- 
scienoe or the sense of fear, mthout re¬ 
ligion and without ham.aii e&ciionB. The 
people who suffer in this way from occupa- 
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tions -which thicken the blood,.are soldiers, 
sailors, porters, organ-grindors, and cabmen; 
if wo may so translate into modem English, 
the old Dutch pipers and coachmen. The 
diabolical apatliy with which the organ- 
grinders grin over the tortures they inflict, 
can therefore be conquered by a compulsory 
bleeding and water-graelling act. 

Moonshine might possibly be fumed to 
some account; for Ehr. Lemne tolls us that 
moonshine causes plants and men to grow 
and become jnicy. But oply sunshine 
ripens them. Aloonslnne may have some¬ 
thing to do with a mystery explained by 
Or. Lemne in the case of a Dutch lady 
who was, as she wished to be, lo-ving her 
lord. Seeing a jnicy man go by, she longed 
for a bite out of him. Knowing that ladies 
should at certain times on no Account he 
thwarted, this obliging gentleman good- 
naturedly stopped and permitted her to 
bite a mouthful.dfrom his arm.’ She* ate it 
with much relish, and then begged hai;ji 
for another bite. But there are limits to 
tlie most accommodating temper, and the 
gentleman declined to allow any more of 
himself to bo eaten. The Dutch lady 
thereupon fell into ’extreme distress, and* 
her lord pre.sently found twins in his house : 
one living, ajid one dead. Tlie ono li-ving 
was the oi«» which bad been suicoured by 
the hit of live inan which a wise instinct 
had imperiously demanded for it. The 
dead child was the unfortunate yonng per¬ 
son in whose behalf nature had pleaded in 
vain to the juicy stranger. 

In tho nnvfholosome districts of Holland, 
in D». Lemne’s time, the labouring classes 
were much troubled witli worms. Dr. 
Lemne accounts for all tho proceedings of 
the worms by their groat sagaoity, as being 
of tlio brood of the gi'eat serpent. If no 
bounds were set do tho powers of the devil, 
man could not live. TlSerefoi'c, because 
bounds have been sot, the diseases of, and 
the -rariations of character in, men, depend 
nauch more upon the relative proportions 
of tho four humours—^blood, yellow bile^ 
black bile, and phlegm—^and upon their mu¬ 
tations, ohillings, boilings, conflicts witli one 
another, than upon bad. spirits from the other 
world afloat in them. Devils do 'get iilto 
us and aggravate our humours, just as they 
da get into the wind and the storm and 
ride the thunderbolt. Devils and angels 
blond themsejvw -witli everything in nature, 
and so they c^n, and so th^ do, enter into 
the humonra of thft b^y. But wo are less 
subject to tlieitt thatt to the groat law of 
the depoUdenee of our eonstitutiona on those 


humours. Nor is it at all to be ascribed "to 
diabolical possession, but to bo explained 
sdentifieally, that sick people sometimes 
speak in foreign languages which they 
have never learned. If de-vila were the 
cause of this, the sick could not be phy¬ 
sicked. Dr. Lemne takes for granted 
that one of his purges woxild not operate 
npon Satan. What would he care for 
a spoonful of brimstone and treacle ? 
But these people who speak strange lan¬ 
guages when sick, as medical science well 
understands, can have that symptom re¬ 
moved by judicious treatment. The reason 
of it is, that the mind contains Within itself 
notions of all things—^kept dfl-wn usually by 
tho weight of the body, as fire is smothered 
under ashes. But when there is great 
disturbance and heat among the humours, 
the smoke created by so much burning rises 
into the brain, and iS so acrid that by 
very torture it extorts from the brain ite 
latent capability of mast€ning, say, Greek, 
Hebrew, or Spanish. There is so violent 
an ebullition among the powers of the mind 
that they clash together, and strike out 
any knowledge of which a human mind is 
capable, ju.st, says Dr. Lemne, as sparks 
are struck .out by the knocking together of 
flint and steel. This, perhap.s, may ac- 
comit for the old-fashioned schoolmaster’s 
practice of shaking a, child, or giving him 
some violent knocks on the head, when the 
required sparks of knowledge could not be 
m-ode to fly out by the ordinary method of 
tuition.. It is the philosophical ground¬ 
work, also, of tho old boarding-school 
dumpling, tho recipe for which will bo 
valued by Sir William Armstrong and 
other constructors of irresistible artillery. 
If it be not already lost to civilisation, it 
should be sent to the War Office by any 
surviving manufacturer of that piece of 
solid shot, or of that more torrible loaded 
shell, the Saturday Pie, which, with its 
dangerous contente, threw into a most 
horrible commotion all tho humours of 
' those bodies into which it entered. Wliat 
linguists some of us ought to have been in 
our boyhood! 

Onr doctor also discusses air in the 
lungs, and teHs a story he heard from 
tho great anatomist, VesaUus, of a large- 
lunged Moorish diver at Ferrara. Without 
drawing breath, ho uttered a prolonged 
shout, equal to the successive shouts of four 
trained pugilists. And afterwards he 
fought those pugilists, with his nostrils 
and mouth closed. When this man with a 
long breath was, for some offence, to be 
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taken to prison, ho escaped by jumping 
into water, where ho swam for half an hour 
without showing }iim.self at the surface; 
because his lungs were so unusually large 
and so thorough^ permeable with air. 

But of all marvels of nature, one of the 
most astonishing, says wis^ Dr. Lcmne, is 
the fact that the bodies of murdered men 
bleed from their wounds’in presence of the 
murderer; also, that blood issues from 
some parts of the bodies of the drowned 
when any of their friends or relations— 
especially if people of a florid habit—^and 
beside them. That such bleeding does 
happen, every magistrate in Holland, he 
says, aecustonied to be present at such 
cases, can boar witness. This, by-the-bye, 
is a good suggestion of the worth of testi¬ 
mony from men who start with their con¬ 
viction ready made. No doubt it was true 
that every burgomaster and magistrate in 
Holland would, three hundi’ed years ago, 
have declared and believed himjelf eye¬ 
witness to the trutli of this fact. And yet 
it is no fact. And who could wish for a 
more respectable and responsible body of 
witnesses ? Now the reason of this fact 
seemed, to Dr. Lcmne, to lie in another 
fact: which is, that something of iifo lasts in 
the body newly dead (hair and nails of the 
dead grow). As a flower-bud, cut from the 
stem when placed in water, will put out its 
latent life, so the dead body, with warmth 
about it, may be susceptible as in life of 
■ movement and disturbance of the humours. 
It is often observed—^by Doctor Lemne— 
that thfe.living friend of a drowned person 
upon first seeing him, or a murderer on first 
seeing the body of liis victim, will, tlirough 
agitqjfcion, foam or bleed outwardly. Now, 
as long as there is any vital power, the like 
sympathies may affect also tho dead. And 
! of course nobody has so much reason to 
feel strongly on the subject of a drowning 
; or a murder, as the body which has been 
I drowned or murdered, and to which, there¬ 
fore, tlie whole event has been personally 
most distressing. 

What is tho reason why the Dutch say 
of people, when they are light-headed and 
silly, that “ beans are in blossom,” or ” they 
have been among, the beans” ? The hu- 
ij monrs are lightei^and flow more freely 
' I in spring, when m)^s are in • blossom ; 
.also, the smell of a b^n-field agitates tho 
brain from a long distance, so that when 
there is already much vapour and smoke 
of humours in the brain, the smell of 
, beau blossoms will even stir the mmd to 
delirium. Some odours dispel vapour in 


the brain, as, odour of vinegar—from that 
notion descends our modern use of tiro- 
niatic vinegar—odours also of rose-water, 
in which cloves have been steeped, or 
of new bread soaked in a fragrant wine. 
Other aromatics, as onions, me, wormwood, 
cider flowers, emit a heavy odour that pain¬ 
fully adds weight to the brain. But oppo¬ 
sites correct one another. Strabo tells tliat 
the Sabaaansj when stupefied with those 
odours which blow from their spicy shores, 
restore their energies with burnt pitch, or 
by singeing a goat’s bcai*d. And Dr. Lemne 
tells of a man who found himself about to 
faint in a perfumer’s shop, but who re¬ 
covered his spirits by huiTying across the 
road, and there holding his nose over a 
dungheap. 

Anothei’^marvel of nature is to he found 
in the ring-finger, the finger next to the little 
finger of tho left hand. Dr. Lemne ask.s : 
Why it, this the chief among fingers, why is 
it^the last part of the body that dies, why 
is it the finger that escapes gout, or gets 
it only when death is at hand, and why is 
tlu.s finger particularly worthy to be hooped 
■with gold ? It is all because of the par- 
•ticnlar accord between this finger and tho 
heart. Nobody ever dies of gout unless it 
find its way to that left cavity»of tho .chest 
which endk with the cone of the heart. 
When the gout gets there, it passes at once 
from tho heart to the ringrfingor,- where the 
fatal fact becomes declared. The ancients 
hooped that finger with gold, because, no? 
a nerve, as QelUus said, but, explains Dr. 
Lemne, a fine arterial duct, straight from 
the heart, passes along it, and,* by its move¬ 
ments, declares to ns the condition of *tho 
heart. Now, by the striking or mbbing of 
these movements of tho duct against the 
ring of gpld, tho re-warming power which 
is contained in the gold, spreads at once to 
the heart, -which ft refreshes. For tho same 
reason such rings used to be medicated, 
and no poison could stick even to the ex- 
tremest roots of that duct to the ring-finger 
•without being carried straight to the heart 
and infecting the whole man. So that is 
the finger on which is worn the whole¬ 
some little gold hoop of wedding-ring: 
si^ and assuranefe of perpetual refresh¬ 
ment to the heart. V 

The wearing of a gem upon a ring was 
first suggested by a belief in. occult poVers 
of gems. Those arc fully credited and main¬ 
tained by Dr. Lemne. Gem s are clouded, ho 
Says, by the surrounding air; they copiously 
absorb the breath, and in hfce manner give 
out a light and subtle force. The doctor 
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says that he has often seen a turquoise be- 
coniQ darker and paler, in sympathy with 
the state of health of the person wearing 
it. Hero we have direct testimony again, to 
a delmsion, and yet the witness is a highly 
educated man. There is hardly any gem that 
does not lose lustre (Dr. Lemne likewise 
knows) if it be worn by an intemperate man. 
So the faces of some women dim their 
mirrors. The cold moist* origin of pearls 
was held to justify a considerable use of 
them in medicine. 'The toad draws to itself 
all poisons that it touches, and like property 
has the toad-stone—a stone with markings 
which suggest the image of a toad. The 
doctor names a family possessing such a 
stone, which he has often found to remove 
swellings caused by stings or venomous 
bites. One has only to rub it over the 
afflicted part. 

The humours, Dr. Lemne says,, arc ac¬ 
countable for the fact that every one of 
us is in special peril at the age of sevem, 
and afterwards at every age wliich is a 
multiple of seven, up to the most perilous 
climacteric: whicli is the age of nine times 
seven, or siyty-three. In the course of 
nature it takes seven years to produce a 
dangerous accumulation of the humours; 
hut if, by getting hied eveyy year in 
spring and au,tnmn, one were to thin the 
humours, and delay the time of accumu¬ 
lation to some date which is. not a multiple 
of seven in the years of life, danger would 
tlion be greatly lessened. 

Shaving away the beard to the skin 
weakens ^aracter by exposure of so much 
of the surfoce of the head to cold.''By 
cooling and enfeebling the lively humours 
tliere, it takes from the heart a great part 
of the stimulus which gives it eburage ;]t the 
approach of danger. Thus nations degene¬ 
rate when their citizens* and soldiers go 
with shaven chins. Heithcr is it good, 
says the learned doctor of three centuries 
ago, that we should exhaust our heads 
by washing them. What suited men’s 
humours was a hearty mb at the face with a 
rough dry towel and a soaking of the beard 
in cleansing liquid. . That makes the eyes 
clear, and the mind brisk. What thispld 
doctor would have said of a daily tubbing 
and scrubbing is not known, because nobody 
was bold enough to imagine such a rash and 
wholesale interferenoe with the coolings, 
stoppings, runnings, balancings, collisions., 
boilings, andsmokiugB, ofhisfoilr humours. 
He writes as if it w.ere not safe for any one 
in delicate health to .wash his feet without 
summoning a eonsultation of physicians. 


“ We must observe,” ho says, “ when iff is 
expedient to wash the feet, or desist from 
the business: in which tho unskilled 
multitude sins at its own great peril, when 
with no choice or discrimination it busies 
itself about this, and will, even when a 
disease is coming on, insist on having tho 
feet washed.” So there was good old 
philosophy to dignify the good old dirt of 
the good old times. 


THE. •BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

A Yachtino Stobt. 

CHAPTER XIV. WAVEUma. 

On’ the next morning the town had really 
something to talk about. The encounter 
between the two gentlemen seemed to go 
round to every hou^ like the post, and be¬ 
fore twelve o’clock was known to every one 
in. the place. Wildest Speculation was 
afloat as to what was to—what must in 
deccncyi»-happen next. Conway was not 
at all displeased at an adventure which had 
turned out so fortunately, and made him 
into a temporary hero, though ho was nn- 
ceriain as to what w’ould be the next step. 
Above all, his eyes wandei-ed back to that 
delightfnl'night—tothoso two unique girls 
—each of wliom had her charm, and each j 
of whom seemed to draw him away with a 
special attraction of her own. He would 
have liked this present dre^lmyindeci8ion to 
endure for weeks, and even months. j 

It was now about one o’clock. Ho ; 
s.aw a boat coming out towards his yacht, ■ 
and his mate came to tell him that it was | 
“ the chap has had attacked his honour 1 
last night.” Seeming to wait instructions j. 
as to how they wpre to deal with tho ) 
aggressor, Conway restrained them pot- ! 
tishly; for he foresaw that there was to be 
an attempt “ to get up tho burlesque of a 
duel,” &c. ‘Dudley came on board, asked 1 
him to go down to the cabin, and iliero | 
closing the door, put’ out his hand with a : 
sort of gloomy, enforced air, which did not ' 
escape the other. “ I am sorry for last ji 
night,” he said, “ I should not have inter¬ 
fered with you. It was wrong to you and i 
to her.” ' 

Conway received the amende cordially, i 
“ I am gUd you have done this,” he said. 
“.It .would not do either to have her name i, 
mixed up in a quarrel.’' 

“ That is jus{ the reason,” said the other. . 

“ I tell you so frankly. They had heard of it 
by this morning, and sent for me'. You 
will guess the rest. You may congratulate 
yourself on such interest. Hot a hair of 
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your head is to bo touched. I shall inter¬ 
fere no more.’* 

A thrill was at Conway’s heart. “ What¬ 
ever bo the motive exciting you, Dudley, 
we shall say no more about the matter.” 

“ She is not well, and must have her 
way. There! Have I said or done enough ?” 
He then went down into bis boat and was 
rowed away. 

But there was another surprise for Con¬ 
way during that day. As he was preparing 
his “ shore toilette,” a little troubled about 
that illness out at Panton,-a letter was 
brought to him, which, as he read, 
literally made his ears tingle. 

Wo have heard of the fracas, of last 
night, and all the gossips-are busy with tho 
cause. I wish to he the first to offer con¬ 
gratulations ,to ■TOu im your new character 
of champion. What you wiU think of me 
for writing to you in this fashion, I know 
not, nor, indeed, care not. A poor clergy¬ 
man’s daughter, I have no right tb reprove, 
or admonish one who is a mere stranger, 
but who has had the glorious amusement 
of taking mein. I own to yon you sub- 
ceedod in that. Shame on you ! for I can¬ 
not write any longer with tne conventional 
formalities. You n^y well bfe proud of 
what you have done. You have had your 
amusement, which is a most honourable 
one. But I write now to tell you, without 
formal quarrel, but not without indignation, 
that I decline to ho the favoured object of 
what is sport to you, and what, you would 
not care, if it prove death to me. I mis¬ 
took you, and never dreamed you would 
play so double a game. I do not blame 
your change of conduct or of views; but I 
must tell you plaiuly-^aud my character is 
disfigured by something like bluntnese— 
that an interval of an hou?* to make Such a 
change deemed needlessly cruel and un¬ 
feeling. As I am speaking candidly, and 
have some regard for. your true interest, I 
^y tell you that that partiality and att^- 
tion, which yon flatter yourself is owing to 
yOM own attraction, is in a great measure 
owing to me; that is, to a special dislike 
and jealousy with which I have been visited 
for isev^l years now. It. was enough that 
yon werevaeen to show some regard for me, 
to excite w4^^ might reasonably take 

for a partiahiy It is because 

I have this interest in...yoa' tbat I would not 
. have you deoeivis4*~^dfigtr I know to what 
uneeuerous I haying this in- 

teitbrenoe set down, ip/ psy ^ 

he^ never caa^ for^ appeartt^ces, in¬ 


deed, they will all tell you in this place. 
That you may succeed, too, in the venture 
you have undertaken in pursuit of the 
tempting bait of fortune and estate is quite 
po,s8iblG. For I believe her to be capable 
of indulging her humour to this extent. 
However, I feel that I have done my duty 
in giving this waxijing, and ask no thanks; 
only that we may continue on the footing 
of an agreeable acquaintance, witlioul 
tempting me to reveal, for your entertain¬ 
ment, what yon might call the saored meta¬ 
physics of the heart. 

Jessica. 

Conway wap confounded by this epistle. 
He seemed, as the expression runs, struck 
of a heap. Afterwards came mortification, 
then something like anger. “ This is free 
and easy indeSi, and most engaging can¬ 
dour I” Then he thought how straugely 
blindqd she .could be by this mad dislike 
and jealousy. It was appalling. “ But 
r disdain to set her right. Not a single 
word shall I speak. It is always tiie 
way.. I am to be disappointed always; and 
judge people better than they are.” Mr. 
.Conway had a favourite metaphor about 
people “ showing the cloven foot,” apjdying 
the phrase even to slight misapprehension, 
some shape of this maUbrm&tion always 
presenting itself. He was deeply hurt. It 
was something of a shock too, as there was 
a boldness, and, it seemed to him, even a 
want of delicacy, in the tone of that letter, 
so startingly brusque and forwai’d. The 
Honourable Mr. Conway was not accus¬ 
tomed to such plain speaking. 

Ih this frame of mind he went ashore, 
and there heard a piece of news which was 
still more unfortunate in driving him from 
Jessica. 

CBAPTBS X\ A OFFEE. 

■ Some people lM>id remarked a sort of rest¬ 
less excitement about ^e young heiress 
during the course of that festive night, 
notably the friendly 'doctor. There was *a 
flush m her cheeks, a restlessness in her 
eyes,- whichi caused hw watchfril father some 
anxiety. H«c health was always as sensi¬ 
tive as a delicate thermometer, and eveiy- 
thing round her left some mark». Walking 
reflectively along, and in a curious 
frame of mind, quite uncertain what his 
next step should be, Conway mot the local 
doctor stridmg on, flu^;^ wilh import¬ 
ance, as thou^ in the o^usive possession 
of news. ** Such a dreadfrdithing, my di^ 
; fellow! That poor 
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ing us last night—such a nice dinner, and 
so well done in every way—best taste, good 
style, and all that . ” ' 

“But what has happened?” said Con¬ 
way, impatiently. 

“ She has been seized. Capper sent for ' 
at six this morning—hardly time to dress 
one.self—a vessel gone—dreadful 

On another occasion Conway would have 
smiled at these confused hints, and might 
have been justified in thinking that the 
doctor was alluding to some voyage. But 
he knew that the allusion was to the deli¬ 
cate throat and lungs of the young girl. 
Wlien he w^as alone ho could not but think 
of the strange last look of disappointment 
and uneasiuoss she gave over at where ho 
was sitting with Jessica. And alrSost at 
' once he associated this illness in some way 
with himself. This, not from vanity, but 
from a sort of instinct. 

Then, as a matter of course., a feeling of 
compassion rose in him for this poor way¬ 
ward, spoiled girl, whose impulses seemed 
to him most dramatic and interesting. She 
was truly naMtral, and that look ivould come 
! back upon him. 

'I By noon Uie news "Lad spread through* 
the place, that the heiress had been taken 
ill. The local doctor was the conduit pipe 
of this intelligence, making of bis journeys 
as much splash and scamper as they could 
possibly bear. Ho returacd with mysterious 
look, but with an almost suppressed delight, 
and announced it was a very serious matter 
indeed. . Later, the gr§at Leviathan of a 
London physiciai; telegraphed for had ar¬ 
rived duly, with his stock of fussiness, 
looking very grave, consenting, as a soft of 
personal fovour, to stop over the night. 
Mrs. Silvertop was in vast de]^nd, waited 
on by “ visitors,” waylaid in the town, and 
forced in to dyink tea, while the local 
doctor, exceedingly defeixSitial in presence 
of the London doctor, talked to his own 
friends of himself and that dignitary in a 
partnership fashion, as “ we.^’ 

’ Odnway hurried out to the castle to in¬ 
quire, and the owner came down to him 
with do^ trouble on hfa fiice. “ You were 
the one I was wishing jPbr,” he said. “ You 
find us in a wretch^ way here. JM[y p»or 
child! I don’t know what we are to do. 
My only child too, I cannot lose her 1” 
“But is there really danger?” asked 
Conway. * “ This is tumble !” 

“ They have done all they ootdd, that is, 
patched her fiw. the present; Imt they 
~ say they cannot answer for the future. 
The truth is, rnypoordariinghas something 


exciting on her mind-—something her h<*art 
is set upon; and though I would give my 
own life to gratify her, still, in this I know 
not how to do BO. If it was mere money, 
a matter of thousands—^bnt there are things 
which all our money cannot procure for 
her.” 

^onwa^ looked mystified, yet ho had a 
dim suspicion as to what was the meaning 
of all this. 

“ And yet,” the father went on, “would 
it not bo like murder to let a mere matter 
of delicacy stand between me and the life 
of my child P I cannot let her waste and 
fret herself out of life rather than hang 
back from speaking plainly^and, above all, 
to you.” 

“ To me ?” said Conway. 

“ Yes, to you. I know you will have in¬ 
dulgence for my situation. The truth is,” 
and the baronet’s eyes were fixed steadily 
on the ground, while he spoke very slowly 
and he.sitatingly, “ she—^likes-^you, and 
she has an idea that you like, or might like, 
her, but for the interaerence of certain other ' 
people. She has always been indulged,” 
pleaded the baronet. “ She has hitherto 
only had to ask ♦for anything to have 
it. Even,this business of that bridge, the ' 
inen are to begin at once. I give that 
up to her, though it will ruin me with the 
people; for I wished to be a member for this 
place one day. Mr. Conway, yon must not 
think wo are degrading ourselves. And I 
merely toll you, you are the physician, and 
can apply tW remedy I” 

Conway,-almost finshed with pleasure at 
finding him self in this position—always a 
flattering ,one for a man when the conven¬ 
tional attitude of the parties is thus re¬ 
versed. The other saw his hesitation. 

“She knows nothing, poor child, as I 
live and stand here—^no ! You believe mo 
to bo a man of honour, Mr. Conway; and 
I teU you I would shrink from this step. 

I onty want to save her life. Ask Sir Dun¬ 
can Dennison, upstairs. He will tell yon it 
hangs upon a tlaead. Be generous, or, at 
leas^ indulgent. Take time, and don’t 
give an answer now, but think it over.” 

What was Mr. Conway to say or do ? 
He was incHued to reject such a proposal 
promptly, and with the usual noble Roman 
air. SnitaHe woi^a rose to his lips. 

•“You do me a very great honour. Miss ' 
Pantou and you. I understand all per- 
, fectly, and can think you have only done 
whiUt an a^ectionate lather would dp. I 
see nothing strange or degTading-i-nothing 
but what is uattural, and a* v^: handsome 
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triirale to myscJf, urid I pi'omiso you I shall 
carefully consider the whole.*' > 

Ho wont Ids way. As he got to the 
river he saw workmeh standing about the 
hi idgo; poles and ropes, and otlier materiel 
for scaffolding, were on the ground. He 
knew what this was for, and his foco 
turned backwards to the window of^he 
casUo, where the sick girl was lying. Ho 
, spoke to the men, and they told him the 
removal was not to hare begun until next 
week, but that the master had sent sudden 
orders to have it begun at. once. The 
pretty bridge, light and airy, and a real 
ornament to the place, was to-be rudely 
pulled to piecesj as though it were a bird¬ 
cage in some bold child’s ^nds. It would 
leave rude rents and gaps behind it in the 
bank, even though the ground on both 
sides would bo trimmed up and smoothed. 
To such things the surrounding objects 
grow accustomed: they seem to miss tliem 
when they are gone. He stood and looked 
in a sort of rpverie, now gazing ai the con¬ 
demned bridge, then glancing at the win¬ 
dow, where she lay in such an extremity, 
and yet to whose wild whim this costly 
homage was being paidpat a moment Avhen 
she might seem hurrying away bfyond sucli 
trifles. There was something in this persis¬ 
tent determination to carry out this girlish 
vendetta to the end that, ho could not but 
be interested in, and even secretly admire. 

As he passed on, the strange proposjil 
that he had to think over came back 
on him. There was, indeed, something 
piquant in the situation, something, too, 
in the notion that here was an opportunity 
for a sacrifice that would be actually nMe. 
More noble still the sacrifice of his own in¬ 
clinations, which were with Jesisica still, in 
spite of her brusque behaviour, and althongh 
ho was formally severed from her by her own 
act; and, unless ho was utterly astray in 
his judgment of her, she herself would be 
the one to urge him to such a sacrifice. 
Here*, indeed, was he being plunged into the 
true drama—something of action, with play 
of character. But, abwve all, he thought, 
with triumph, what a refutation was here 
of Jes8ioa!s unworthy imputation. TAts 
looked Eke an effort of petty spite forsooth ; 
it was the moist genuine tribute ho had met 
with in- all his life. He longed that she 
should know it, and confess, with humi¬ 
liation, what a b^e Ostimate she had formed 
of human nature. 

Still what was he to do ? Even if -there 


I was something of sacrifice required, he was 
tempted to make it. To save the life of a 
natural. genuine girl who loved him was 
not so terrible a holocaust after all; it 
would be a noble and. unselfish act, and 
something to have lived for. There was a 
genuineness in this homage to himself 
which it would bo a crime for him to pass 
over and leave unnoticed. His heart turned 
to Jessica, but her brusque, bold letter 
barred the way like a great gate. 

As he was turning to walk home, one of 
‘his sailors came towards him, holding out a 
letter. He took it, and readj on the outside, 

• “ With great haste,” and opened it. It ran : 

*. Formanton. 

Mt^dear Boy, —The crash is at last 
come, that yon and I both prophesied long 
ago. It could not go on. You know 
whose extravagances have brought ns to 
this. Bolton lias in the most generous 
way staved eff an executipn, but another 
njaybeput-in at any moment. Yon can, 
and must, save ns. I have heard from 
several quarters that yon are secure of Sir 
Charles’s daughter. For God’s sake, strike 
home if you can, and save ns all from dis- 
•gracc. Let none of your philosophy or re¬ 
fining come between ns, on this occasion at 
least. Lose not a moment, for moments 
are precious; and I shall he .^vith you 
myself almost as soon as yon receive thi,s. 

Conway hurried on in the strangest 
whirl of mind that man could conceive. 
It seemed as thoq^h the Fates were bent 
oh driving—forcing him, as with iron bars 
—^into this marriage. 
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BOOK IV. 

CITAPTER XI. THE PARTNERS. 

After having been introduced to her at 
Bayswater, TVIiss Betsy Boyco called on 
Mi*s. Lovegrovc. The latter was a good 
I deal flattered by the visit; whifch might 
have been inferred by those wfio knew her 
Avell, from the loftily patronising tone she 
assumed in speaking of Miss Boyce. 

“ Miss Boyce is a thoroughly' well-con¬ 
nected person,” said Mrs. Lovegrovc, speak¬ 
ing .across the dinner-table to her husband 
■with much impressiveness. 

■ “Ah!” said Mr. Loyogrovp, who.'was 

engaged in carving beef for the family. 

“It is curious how immediately one 
i recogni.ses blood.” * 

“ H’m I” murmured Mr. Lovegrove. 
“ A little of thtf brown, j^pgustus ?” » 

“ No meat for me, sir, thank you I 
• Vigil of Blessed il^nocchius,” returned the 
son of the house, austerely. 

• “ papa was wont to say,” proceeded 
' Mrs. Lovegrove, “ that his was some of the’ 
best blood in England—in a genealogical 
> sense I mean. Not literally, of course, 
-poor man, for he was a martyr to gout.” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Mi*. Lovegrote, whose 
^ interest in Ms' dinner appeared to be more 
’ intense than that whichlio felt in his wife’s 
’ respected parent. 

! “ And in Miss Boype,’^ continued Sarali, 

in an mstrwHi'de manner which was one of 
her peculiarities, “ there is, despite eccen¬ 
tricity, an air ,bi hirtn and breeding quite 
unmistakable.”. ' 

“ She seems a good-uatnred old soul,” 


said Mr. Lovegrove. Whereat his youngest 
daughter, Pheebe, began to giggle. 

. “ Levity, Phoebe,* is low,” said Mrs. 
Lovegrove, sententiously. “Miss Boyco 
gave m* a terrible account of ” Mrs. 
Lovegrove broke off in her speech, and 
pointed downward with her finger in a 
manner that might have seemed to argue a 
stivtling allusion to regions usually ignored 
in polite society. But her family under¬ 
stood very w'dl that she intended to signify 
Mr. Frost, whoso ofilce was on tho floor 
beneath the room they W'erc sitting in. 

“ Eh ?” said Mr. Lovegrove. And this 
time he raised his eyes from his plate. 

“ I mean of the wife—of tho wife. 
Deplorable !” 

“Well, then, she is a less good-natured 
old soul than 1 thought,” said Mr. Love¬ 
grove, gravely. “ Mrs, Frost is her friend. 
I don’t like that in Miss Betsy, my drar.” 

'“Unborstand me, Augustus!” said Mrs. 
Lovegrovc. 

This .phrase was frequently the preface 
to a i-ather long discourse on her part. 

Her husband pushed his plate back, and 
began to cut bis bread into little dice, ivhich 
he afterwards arranged in symmetrical 
patterns with much care and exactitude. 

“ Understand me ! I am not implicating 
Miss Boyce. Far from it. • The deductions 
drawn from what she said are mine. I only 
am responsible for them. If too severely 
logical, I can but regret it. But I conceive 
they will be found to’ be correct when the 
fapts are stated.” 

The facts, when arrived at, were not al¬ 
together new to Mr. Lovegrove. Mrs. Frost 
was extravagant, Mrs. Frost was selfish 
in seeking her own pleasure and. society 
in a circle which her husband ^d not 
frequent, and of which he disapproved. 
Mfs. Frost, who after all waa hut the 
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, wife of a rc.spt.'cfaljlc solicitor, bad costly 
jewellery fit for any lady in tUo land! 
Tboso w'cro the main cow^ts of Mrs, Love- 
grovo’s indictment; an<i they were olosel}- 
iuturmingled with much extraneous matter. 

Tliat afternoon Augustus LovegroVo said 
a few woajds to bis father when they wore 
I alone together in the otficc. • 

I “ Do you know, father, I think that Mr. 
j Frost ought to look after that -wife of bis a 
little more.” 

“ Look after her ! What do you mean ?” 

“ I mean that he ought to emh her ex¬ 
penditure a little,” 

“ I suppose be^knows his own business 
best, Gus.” 

“ Well, he certainly is very clover at 
! other people’s business. I don’t deny that. 
But it may be that be is making a mess of 
bis own. Such things sometimes happen. 

I did bear ” 

I “ Eh ? What did yon hear ?” 

i “Well, there are ugly i-umours* about 

' the Parthenope Embellishment Company. 
And I did hear that Mr. Frost had dipped 
pretty deep in it.” 

“ (jus, I hope you havQ not repeated any 
such gossip ! It is always injurious to a 
. I- pi-ofossional man to be supposed finable to 
I keep his tongue between bis teeth.” 

I “I, sir? Oh ho ; you.may be quite easy 
'I about that. But 1 thought I would men- 
j tiou it to you.” 

I “I don’t attach any importance to it, 
i 0 na Frost is too clear-sighted land long- 

I headed to burn his fingens.” 
j “ So much the better, sir,” returned 
j Augustus, quietly. And thei-e was no 
more said at that time on the matter, 
i But Mr. Lovegrovo thought of it so- 
i riously. Mr. Frost’s proceedings had been 
I by no means satisfactory to him ®f late, 

; It was not that he had neglected the 
, business of the firm, nor that he had 
j seemed absent and absorbed in his own' 
I private _ affairs on occasions when matters 
; pcadaining to the office should liave claimed 
I his best energies. Nor was it tliat Mr. 
j Lovegrovo had 'accidentally heard that 
: his partner had dealings with a money- 
i lender of questionable reputation; nor the 
j floating rumours tliat tradesmen bad been 
; dunning for their bills at the elegant little 
j house in Rays water. It was not any one of 
I these .circumstancesj taken singly, that 
I made Mr. Lovegrov'e uumsy ; but the com- 
j hi nation of them unquestionably did so. 

And his wife’s gossiji respecting Mrs. 

' Fro,st’s extravagance, to which he would at 
, .another time have attached no importance. 


became' disquieting as adding one more to 
the accumulation of other facts. Later on 
that same afternoon,, as he was lca^dng the 
office, 1)6 saw Hugh Lockwood coming 
out of Mr, Frost’s private room. On the 
day when Hugh had given testimony as 
to the hour of Lady Tallis Gale’s death, 
Mr. Lovegrovo and the young man had 
conceived, a strong respect for each other. 
There had been the slightest possible 
acquaintance between them up to that 
time. 

“ Good day, Mr. Lockwood,” said Love- 
grove, offering his hand. He was not sur¬ 
prised to see the young man coming from 
Mr. Frost’s room. Ho was aware of the 
old and close intimacy that had existed be¬ 
tween the laj-ter and Hugh’s father, 

“ Good'day, sir.” 

“ Is anything the matter, Mr, Lock- 
wood asked Lovegrove, struck with the 
expression of Hugh’s lacc, ■ 

“ Nothing, thank you. That is—to say 
truth, I have been put out a little.” 

And Hugh hastily shook Mr. Lovegrovo’s 
hand, and walked away with a quick step, 
fijr. Lovegrove stood looking after him 
thoughtfully for a moment. Then he 
turned, qnd went into Mr. Frost’s inner 
s.anctum. '^lo ojiened the door Fvdthont 
first knocking at it, and, as the heavy 
panels swung back noiselessly, ho had time 
to see his partner before his partner was 
aware of Ins presence. 

Mr. Fi’ost was standing at the little fire¬ 
place Avith his back ’to the door. Ho was 
leaning with Ilia elbow' on the mantelpiece, 
and 'supporting his head on his hands. At 
a slight noise, made by Mr. Lovegrove, ho 
turned I’ound, and the other man almost 
started on sehing the haggard face that 
fronted him. Mr. Fi’ost’s foi'ehead was knit 
and Creased into ,deeper folds than usual. 
There was a dark red flush upon it, and it 
seemed expressive of intense pain of mind 
or body. His jaw hung, and his usually 
firinly closed lips were parted. His eye^ 
stax-ed wildly, and seemed hardly to take 
note of that which th(?y looked upon. All 
this lasted but for a second. He passed his 
hands over his forehead, and said: 

“ Hullo, Lovegrove! I didn’t hear'you 
come in. Do you want me ? I hope not, 
just now; for I have an appointment, and 
must be off.” ' 

“ I did want to ssw a word to yon. I 
can W'ait, however. Do you know, Frost, 
that you aio not looking at ajl' well!” 

“ Am I not ? Well, I haw a devil of a 
headache.” , ^ 
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“ Don’t you do anything for it ? You 
really do look uncommonly ill.” 

“ There’s no cure for these things but 
time and patience. I have been over-werk- 
ing myself lately, I suppose. Or else I’m 
growing old.” 

• “ Old! nonsense ! You ave^—why yon 
must be live years my junior, and I ” 

“ Oh, yon are as sound as a roach, and 
as fresh as a daisy. But, my dear fellow, 
ago cannot always be counted by years. I 
feel Avorn out sometimes. How I hate 
this ceaseless grind, grind, grind at the 
mill!” 

“ H’m ! Well, for my pgu’t, I can never 
be thoroughly happy out of harness for long 
together. \^en we take our sea-side holi- 
thiy every summci’, I am always the fii'st to 
get tired of it. I long for what you call 
the pounce and parchment.” 

“ Happy you!” . • 

“ If yon hafe it so, why don’t yon retire 
and gh’e up your share of the business to 
my (.Ttis ? You haven't a tiibo of daughters 
to provide for. You must be rich enough.” 

“ Rich !” echoed Mr. Frost. “ Who shall 
say what ‘ riqh’ means in those days ? And 
boside.s, you know, one always wants a 
little more.” 

Pie had by this time nearly recovered his 
Xisual mien, and spoke witli the sclf-conll- 
dent careless air of superiority which had 
never failed to impress ilr. Lovogrovo. 

“ Aye, aye, ono knows all that,” said tho 
lattcT. “ 'Why then, on tho Avhole, you 
have—things have not gone so badly with 
yon, eh?” , 

Fi-ost gave him a quick and curious 
glance. Then his mouth sti-etched itself in 
a forced smile, to which, in the^impossibility 
of attaining anything like spontaneity, ho 
communicated an exaggerated expression 
of irony. ‘ Ho Avas conscicWis of this exagge¬ 
ration ; but his muscles Avere not under his 
own control. 

“ Oh yes, they have!” ho exclaimed. 
“'Things have gone very badly indeed with 
me. I haven’t got wliat I want hy some 
ton or fifteen thousand pounds.” 

“ Ten or fifteen thou—by Jove !” 

“ Well, yon know, Lovegrove, eyery irmn 
has Ins hobbyMine has been to <He worth 
a' certain sum,* I shan’t tell you what sum; ‘ 
you would be shocked at the extravagance 
of my desires. Not baAdng yet reachM the 
‘ figqre I had set myself, I coiisider that I 
have tho right to grumble. Consequently 
I do grumble—-tO' the world. But,” he, 
added, with a sudden change oft manner, 

“ but hebAveen friends and partners, like you 


.and me, 1 may say that on tho Avhole—on 
the whole, my nest isn’t badly feathered.” 

“ I thought it w.as—I thought so!” 
replied Lovegrove, nodding his head with a 
kind of sober triumph. 

“Ah, but I grumble!” 

“ Rich men always d'o. Only, if I Avere 
you, Frost, I Avouldn’b grumble too much 1” 

“ Eh ?” 

“P’olks might take you at your word. 
And as all the world does not know Iioav 
rich you AAunt to bo—why—don’t you 

SCO ?” 

Mr. Frost laughed a little dry laugh, and 
clapped his partner on thobhoulder. 

“ Ah,” said he, “ God knows there is 
Avhcrewithal for plenty of grumbling Avith- 
out being poor. I’m harassed to death!” 

“ You have just had young LockAVOod 
Avith you. I met him coming out.” 

“ You met him ! Did ho—did he say 
.anythine ?” 

“ Say anything ? He said, ‘ Good day.’ 
Oh, and he said, too, that he had bpen a 
good deal put out.” 

“ .Put out! He is terribly pig-bcaded.” 

“ Is he ? Well, I rather liked him. I 
thought bo came out so well in that affair 
of proving the' time of Lady Tallis’s death. 
But 1 .always thought you were such a great 
friL'iid of his.” 

“ I tried to be. I offered to get him a 
flue position with a company abroad. But 
there are people whom it is impossible to 
befriend. They Avon’t let you.” 

“ Dear me! Then he rofased your offer ?” 

“Yes; I had given him a little time to 
consider of it. But he came to-day to—to 
say that he would not hear of it. And 
that not in the most civil terras, either.” 

“ Oh ! So that was what he had been to 
see you about ?” 

“ Of course! Did ho say that he had 
come for anything else ?” 

“ Not at all. I told you what he said. 
But talking of companies abroad, Frost, I 
Avanted to say one word to you. I ^d 
hear ” 

“ Another time — another time, Love¬ 
grove. I shall be late as it is. I have an 
appointment in the cityand Mr. Frost 
pulled out his watch impatiently. 

“ Oh, well, I woiilt detain you. Some 
day—some evening, after business hours, I 
should like to have a quiet chat with you, 

’ though.” 

“ Of course. Delighted. Whenever you 
like.” ' . 

Mr. Frost huiTicd off, and threw himself 
into the first empty cab that happened to 
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bo possiri". As Mi-. Lovegi'ovo came out 
npaio lliruughtbo front office, the senior 
cii'i k iras putting on his hfit and gloves 
javp.iratury to going home. 

“ Oh, Mr. Lovcgrove,” sfiul tho cle-rlc, 
“you were asking mo about tho bill of 
ci>bls in Bowchcr v.* Bowclier!” 

“ Yes, I was. Has it been paid ?” 

“ It has, .sir. Their solicitors sent down 
this afternoon, and the bill was paid. Yon 
wore not licre. Mr, Frost took tho notes, 
saying that he was going into tlte city this 
af'ternoon, and would bank them.” 

“ Oil, very well, Mr. Burgess.” 

When the clerk had left, Mr. Lovegrove’s 
. face changed. 

“Another instance of Frost’s thought¬ 
lessness,” he muttered. “ He takes money 
to tho bank for the firm, and doeg not go 
to the city until after banking hours. It 
had much better have been sent in the 
regular way. I suppose the truth is, he is 
too busy growing rich on his own ^count. 
I should never have guessed that Frost 
had the ambition of being wealthy. I hope 
ho won’t burn his fingers with speculations 
iu ti-ying to grow rich in a hurry. But he 
coi-tainly is a very superior man A most 
superior man is Frost. All the same, when 
your clever felloAV does make a mistake, it 
is apt to bo a big one.” 

CHAPTER‘XII. TROOBLB. 

Mr. Frost left his office in a state of 
pitiable disorder and anxiety of mind. It 
has been said that Sidney Frost hated 
failure; and still more the avowal of failure. 
Ho had originally involved himself in a web 
of dishonourable complications for the sake 
of winning the woman who had inspired the 
solo strong passion of his life. And it was 
still his infatuated love for her that caused 
tho greater part of his distress. What 
would Georgy do ? What would Georgy 
say ? How would Georgy hear it if—^the^ 
worst should happen? These were tho 
chief questions with which he tormented 
himself. And at the same time he well 
knew, in his heart, that she would he cold 
as ice and hard as granite to his sufferings. 

His business in the city, and the rumours 
he hraird there, did not tend to reassure 
him.' Ho. drove to his home jaded and 
wretched. Th© headache which he had 
falsely pleaded to Mr.- Lovegrovo had be¬ 
come a reality. He threw himself on a 
sofa in the dra'wing-room and shut his eyes. 
But his nerves were in a state of too great 
irritation to allow him to sleep. Nor did 
the cessation from movement seem to bring 
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repose. Ho tried to stretch and relax his 
limbs into a position of ease ; but he ached 
in every muscle, and was as weary as a man 
whe has gone through a day of hard bodily 
labour. Presently his wife entered the 
room. Care, and toil, and anxiety had set 
no mark orv'her. Her peach-like cheeks 
were smooth and fresh; her eyes bright 
and clear; her hair was glossy, abundant, 
and unrningled with a thread of grey. She 
was dro.sscd in a dinner costume whose un¬ 
obtrusive simplicity might have deceived 
an uniustructed eye as tp its costline.ss. 
But, both in material and fashion, Mrs. 
Frost’s attire was of the most expen¬ 
sive. Not a detail was imperfect: from the 
elegant satin slipper that fitted her well- 
formed 'foot to a nicety, to the fine old 
cream - coloured lace round her bosom. 
There was no jewel on her neck or in lier 
ears; n,ot a cliain, not a brooch, not a pin. 
But on one round white arm she wore, set 
in'a broad hand of gold, the famous opal, 
whose mild, milky lustre, pierced here and 
there by darts of fire, contrasted admii-Jihly 
with the deep purple of her dress. Her 
husband, lying on the sofa, looked at her 
from beneath his half-closed eyelids, as slio 
stood for a moment uncertain whether ho 
were awake or asleep. She ‘ was veiy 
beautiful. What dignity in the simple 
steadiness of her attitude! Hpw placid 
tho cxpan.se of -her broad white forehead ! 
How sweet and fii-m her closed red lips ! 
How mild, grave, and matronly the light • 
in her contemplative-eyes! She seemed 
to Ijring* an air of peace.into the room. 
Even the slight perfume that hung about 
her garments was.soothing and delicious. 

If she would but stand so, silent and ador¬ 
able, until her husband’s eyes should close, 
and sleep come down upqn them like a 
halm! ♦* , 

Thought is wonderfully rapid. Sidney 
Frost had time to see all that we have de- 
BCinbed, and to frame the above-recorded 
.wish, before his wife opened her handsome 
mouth, and said, in tho rich, low voice 
habitual to her; 

“ Sidney, that man has been dunning 
again for, his hill.” 

Crash! The sweet vision <was gone, 
shattered into broken fraglnents like a 
clear lake^-picture disturbed by a stone 
thrown into its waters. The ‘veins in 
Frost’s forehead started and throbbed dis- 
tractingly. He could not suppress a groan 
—^more of mental than physical pain, how¬ 
ever—and he pressed his hot hands to his 
still hotter brow. 
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“ Sidney ! do you hear ? That insolent 
man has been dunning. You don’t seem to 
consider how disagreeable it is for me !” 

“ What insolent man ? Who is it that 
you mean ?” muttered Frost, closing his 
eyes completely. 

“ You may well ask. Dans have been 
quite numorons lately,” rejoined Mrs. 
Frost, with a sneer, as she seated herself 
in an arm-chair opposite to the sofa. “ But 
none of them have been so insuppoi'table 
as that Wilson.” 

“ The jeweller ?” 

“ Yes; the jeweller. And you know, 
really and truly, Sidney, this kind of thing 
must be put a stop to.” 

Frost smiled bitteidy. 

“ How do you suggest putting a stop to 
it ?” he asked. , 

“I suggest! You arc too amusing.” 

It, would be impossible to convey the 
disdain of the tone in which this wf s said. 

“ Wilson cflme here* and saw you, and 
was insolent ?” ' 

“ Very.” 

“ Wliat did he say ?” 

“ How can I repeat wmrd for word wh.at 
he said ? Ho declared that he must have 
the price of the opal bracelet. 1 liappened 
to have it on, and that put it into his head, 
I suppose. ’He said, too, very iiiipertinently, 
that puofile \^ho cannot atlbrd to pay for 
such jewels had no right to wear them. I 
told him that was your affair.” 

” My affair ! I don’t wear bracelets.” 

“ You know that it is nonsense talking 
in that way, Sidney. 1 beg you to under¬ 
stand that I cannot bo ex])Osed to the in¬ 
sults of tradespeople.” 

“ Can you not F Listen, Georgina. To¬ 
morrow you must give mo that opal when 
I go to business. I shall ‘drive lix’st to 
Wilson’s, and ask him to take back the 
bracelet. Ho will probably make me pay 
for your having had it so long, but, as the 
stone is a really fine one, I tliiuk ho will 
consent to take it back.” 

' “ Take back,my bracelet!” , 

“ It is not your bracelet. Do you remem¬ 
ber that, when you first spoke of buying it, 
I forbade yon tt> do so, and told you the 
price of it was beyond my means to pay ?” 

“ Take back my bracelet!” 

“ Come here, Georgy. Sit down beside 
me. Ah,♦how fresh and cool your hand is! 
Put it t)u my forehead for a moment. 
Listen, Georgy. I am in great trouble 
and embarrassment. »I have a consider¬ 
able sum of mcKiey which I — I—which 
I owe, to make up within six months. 


Six months is the limit of time allowed 
me. 

Mrs. Frost shrugged her shoulders with 
the air of a person who is being bored by 
unnecessary details. ” Well ?” she said. 

Her husband suppressed his indignation 
at her indifference, and pi’oceedetl: 

“ During that time I sliall have to strain 
every nerve, to try every means, to scrape 
together every pound. I shall have-” 

" I thought,” said Georgina, ii.itei-rupt- 
ing him, “ (jjat your journey to Naples was 
to make your fortune. I have not yet 
perceived any of the fine results that wei’C 
to How from it.” 

“.Mtilters have not gone as I hoped and 
expected. Still I do not de.spair even yet. 
No; far from it. I believe the .shares will 

come all right, if we can but tide over-” 

He checked himself, after a glance at her 
face. It was calm, impassive, utterly uii- 
sympathLsing. Her eyes were cast down, 
and wore contemplating the opal bracelet 
as the itnu wliich it adorned lay gi’acefully 
on her lap. Sidney Frost heaved a deep 
sigh, that cuded in something like a nioan, 

*• I don't know w'liother you arc listen¬ 
ing to me, or whether you understand me, 
Ceorsifina F” 

“ 1 heal’d what you said. But I can’t 
see why you should want to take away ray 
o[)al. I never heard of such a thing. I 
little expected that such a thing would 
ever happen to me.” 

'• Bo thankful if nothing worse happens 
to you.” 

“Worse! Wliat can bo woi’seF I 
promised to wear the bracelet at Lady 
Maxwell’s, oii Wednesday, to show to a 
friend of hers, a Poh'.sh. countess who boasts 
of her jewels. Lady Mftxwell had told her 
of my bracelet, and had said, moreover, 
that mino was far handsomer than any 
siugle opal she had ever seen.” 

“ You must make some excuse to her.” 

“ What excuse can 1 make ? , It is too 
had !” And Mrs. h’rost put her delicate 
handkerchief to her oyes. 

Her husband remained silent; and after 
a little wliile she looked up at him iu per¬ 
plexity. She did not often have recourse 
to tears. But she liad hitherio found them 
infallible m softening Sidney’s heart to¬ 
wards her, let him be as angry as he might. 
• Presently the dinner - gong sounded. 
After a short pause, Mrs. Frost wiped her 
eyes, and said, in a cold voice, “ Are you 
not coming to dinner, Sidney ?” 

‘‘No; it is impossible. I could eat 
nothing.” 
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“JWhy Jiot ?” asked Georgina, taming 
hqr largo eyes slowly on liini. 

“ Oil, you have not, of course, observed 
so trilling a matter; but the fact is, 1 am 
veiy unwell.” 

“No; I hadn't noticed it,” slio re¬ 
sponded, with cool naivete. 

After an instant’s reflection, it struck her 
that this indisposition might bo the cause 
of her husband’s unwonted severity. Sidney 
was often hot-tomperod and cross, but such 
steady opposition to her wishes she was 
quite unused to. The opal might not be 
lo.st after all. She went to him and touched 
his forehead with her cool lips. 

“Poor Sidney, how hot his head.is!” 
sht) exclaimed. “ I will send you a little 
soup. Tiy to take something, won’t you ?” 

lie pressed her hand fondly. The least 
net of kindness fi'om her made him grate¬ 
ful. 

“ Dear Georgy ! She docs really love 
me a Uttlo,” he thought, 6.S she glided 
with, her graceful step out of tbb room. 
And then ho began to meditate whether 
it might not bo possible to spare her the 
humiliation of parting w'ith her bracelet. 

But soon a remembrance darted through 
his mind, which made his head tlnob, and 
his heart beat. No, no ; it was impossible! 
Any sacnlicc mmst be made to avoid, if 
possible, public disgrace and ruin. It 
would be better for Georgy to give up 
every jewel sbe possessed than to confront 
tlmt fmal blow. Yes; the saciifico must 
be niade, for the present. And w'ho could 
tell what piece of good luck might befall 
him before the end of the six months? 

Tins was but the beginning of a period 
of unspeakable anxiety for Frost, during 
which ho sutfored alternations of hopo and 
despondency, and feverish cxpectatioh and 
crushing humiliation, and during which 
bo Avas more and more delivered tip to 
the conviction that his wife was the incar¬ 
nation of cold egotism. He strove against 
the conviction. Sometimes he fought with 
it furiously and indignantly; sometimes he 
tried to coax and hill it. When ho should 
be finally vanquished by the irrefragable 
truth, it would, gq hard with him. Of all 
this Georgina knew nothing. ^ Had she 
known, she would have cared; because she 
would have perceived that when the truth 
should have overcome the last of her hus¬ 
band’s, self-delusions it must also go hard 
witii h&r. 

Meanwhile there tras anxiety enough 
—with which Frost was intimately con¬ 
nected—at the house in Gower-streot. 


Maud aiid the vicar were gone away to 
Shipley. The upper i-ooms were shut up, 
and the house seemed almost deserted. 
There had come to be a hairier betweenHugh 
and his mother. It did not appear in their 
outward behaviour to each otlier. Ho was 
as dutifully, she as tenderly, aflectionnio a.s 
ever. But the uurestraiued coufideucc of 
their intercourse was at an end. It must 
always be so when two loving persons speak 
together with the consciousness of a for¬ 
bidden topic lying like a naked sword be¬ 
tween them. Concealment was so intrinsi¬ 
cally antagonistic to Hugh’s character, that 
his mother’s aversion to speak confidingly 
with him respecting the confession she had 
made once for all was extremely painful to 
him. And his pain, which was evident lo 
her, only served to make her the move 
reticent. She thought, “ My son can never 
again love me as ho loved me before T 
wounded his .pride in me. He is kind 
still; but I am notlto him what T was.” 

Maud was sadly missed by both mother 
and son. Her presence in the house bad 
been like the perfume of flowers in a room. 
Noav that she was gone, Zillah often longed 
for the silent sweetness of her. young face. 
Maud had boon able to soften the touch of 
sternness which marked Hugh’s character, 
and which bad in past years sent maiiy a 
pang of apprehension to his mother’s heart 
as she thought how hard his judgment of 
her would bo Avhen the dreaded moment of 
confession should arrive. And notv the 
confession had been made, and her son had 
been loving and forbearing, and had uttered 
no hint of reproach, and yet—and yet 
Zillali tormented herself with the thought 
that sho was shut out from the innermost- 
chamber of his heai-tl Hugh had lost no 
time in telling his mother of his interview 
with Mr. Frost. Ho relate4 all the details 
of it conscientiousiy, hut without his usual 
frank spontaneity; for ho saw in her face 
how she shrank from the recital; 'and in 
the. coiistraint of his manner, she, on hei- 
part, read coldness and estrangement. She 
felt frightened as she pictured to herself 
the conflict of those two strong wills. 
Zillah, too, could be strong; but her 
stron^h jay in endurance less than action. 
And, besides, twenty years of secret self- 
reproach and the sting of a tormented 
and tormenting conscience had sapped the 
fix*mness of her character., 

“ You did not show him any mercy, then, 
Hu^h?” she said, with her head leaning 
against her small pale hand, when her son 
had finished his narrative. 
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“ Moi'cy ! Yes, mother, sm’ely I showed 
liim more mercy than ho deserved ! I gave 
him six months’ grace,” 

“ Six months’ grace. After five-iand- 
twonty years pf procrastination, how short 
those six months will seem to him!” 

“ Aiid how long the ftvc-and-lAventy 
years seemed to you! But I told him the 
facts of the case plainly. The chance of 
buying the business I have sot my heart 
on will remain open to me for yet half a 
year longer. If by tho end of that time 1 
liave not given my answer, the chance will 
be lost. He tmist repay the money he stole 
by that time.” 

“ Stole, Hugh I You did not use ihat 
word to him ?” 

“No, mother, I did not use that word; 
but I should have been justiSed iti using 
it,” 

“ And how did he—did he seem ? Was 
he angry and,defiant, or diddio seem secure 
of his power to pay th^ pioney ?” , 

“’He was greatly taken by surprise; but 
he has gi’oat solftcommand. And he is so 
clever and specious that I ilo not wi)udor at 
his having imposed on you. Ho tried to 
take a high‘hand with me, and reminded 
me that ho had been my father’s friend. 
‘ Yes; a fajlse friend,’ said I, Then lie was 
silent. Tilid not reproach him vVith violence. 
I could not have brought myself to speak 
even as har.shly as I did, had he nie(. mo i 11 
a different spirit.” 

“ Do you think he will really have a difli- 
culty in repaying tho money ? T cannot 
undei'stand it. Ho must he rich. Every 
One s.aj's that the lh*ni is so prosperous” 

“ He recovered himself after a minute or 
so, and began to expatiate on tho brilliant 
prospects of tho speculations in which he 
is engaged. He waxed eloquent at tho 
sound of his own voice; but I stopped him. 
‘ Deeds, not words, are tlie only arguments 
that I can accept from you, Mr. Frost,’ said 
I. ‘ You have not now got a woman and a 
.•child to deal with. I am a man, and 1 shall 
exact my own unflinchingly.’ Before I left 
the office, he ofiered me his hand, but I could 
not take it.” 

“You I’efased his hand? That must 
have cut him to tho quick. He is sdeh a 
proud mail.” 

“ So am I,” retorted Hugh, dryly. 

Zillah bent silently over her work. Hugh 
did not see the tears that brimmed up into 
hci^oyes. Hugh did not guess the sharp 
paiu that was in her heart. He had so fully 
and freely forgiven whatever mjury his 
mother’s weakness had occasioned to him: 


he had such pity in his man’.s heart for the 
unmerited suffciings that this frail, delicate, 
defenceless woman had nndci'gono from her 
yonfh u^wai’d, (hat it never entered into his 
mind how her sensitive conseiouco made her 
attribute to herself a large share of tho con- 
tenqit and disgust he expressed for Mr. 
Frost. , 

“ 1 am at least an accomplice in defraud¬ 
ing my son of his inheritance I” said tho 
poor woman to herself. “ Hugh docs not 
mean to bo unkind; but ho, must feel fliat 
all blame thrown upon Sidney Frost reflects 
on me.” 

The next time Mrs. Lockwood .spoke, it 
was* on an indifl'eront to|)io; and her son 
w'as hurt that she should so resolutely, as 
it seemed to him, shut him out from any 
eonliilcntial communion with her. 

Thoi’C needed some link between (.hem; 
some one who, loving botb, should enablo 
them to understand one another. Aland 
might .have ^ono this good office. She 
migiit nave served them both with head 
and heart. But Maud was not there, and 
fhc days passed heavily in the widow’.s 
liouse. 

art!’ talkers and doers. 

“What a contrast between these grand 
works by the old masters, with their glow- | 
ing colours and their inelhiw tones, and | 
tho flimsy raw'-looking productions of the 
moderns which we* are accustomed to sec , 
on those walls ! How is it that people can’t 1 
paint now-a-days? Is there some secret 
for tho mixing of colours, and tlie pre¬ 
paration of pigments, which has been lost ? 
Are modern eyes less accurate and less 
discerning than the eyes of old were ? Or 
is it that art has long since reached tho 
culminating point of perfection, and is now 
in a state of hopeless decline: or, worse, 
absolutely dead, and galvanised into a faint 
show of life, which is no life ?” 

At the exhibition of pictures by old 
masters, at the Royal Academy, this is the 
toxio of all sorts of people, connected—tm- 
professionaUy for tho most part—with tlie ' 
ai*t world. These cognoscenti give utter¬ 
ance to sentiments e.xpressivo of the snb- 
limest contempt for all that is new in art, 
dnd of tho most fulsome and indiscrimi¬ 
nate worship of all that is old. And 
these sentiments are put forth, bo it re¬ 
marked, by the said coimoisseurs — or 
“kuowers,” as tho word may bo literally 
rendered—with amazing comfort to them- 
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$Glvps amazing coutetnpt for the feel¬ 
ings of any .s uch unhappy modem profea.sors 
of art as may happen to bo within hearing. 
Indeed, tlieso “knowers” set themselves in 
open opposition to the Doers. 

Jftnv there can exist no doubt in the 
tnind of any reasonable person that finer 
work, in certain departments of art, has 
been produced in old than in modern 
times. This hold.s true Avith regard to all 
forms of art. .The Iliad, the Parthenon, 
the Elgin Mai’bles, aic grander .specimens 
in their difTorortt kinds than any which have 
been produced since. So again, it may bo 
said of the religious painting of the middle 
ages and of the period which next succepded. 

them, that it, in its peculiar way, has never 
been surpassed. The fact is, however, by 
no means to be faiily quoted in evidence 
of the decay of painting generally. A fair 
clironological survey of the history of art 
wiU always show that it has various de¬ 
velopments, and goes through various 
phases; and that it passes on from* one lo 
another of those, in implicit obedience to 
that fundamental law of change and pro- 

. gress which affects all things. 

1 That certain branches of art have been 
brought to greater perfection in former 
. times than they ever attain now, may, 

then, be safely asserted by the modern critic; 
hut he should by no means go further than 
this. Unfortunately a great many critics of 
this our day do go farther, and much further. 
They assert, on behalf of the ancient mas¬ 
ters, a claim to an amount of superiority 
over the modern wliich is overstrained and 
exaggerated. They admit of no defects in 

, the former, and allow of no merits iii the 

i latter. Yet, that’ there might be assigned, 
with perfect fairness, a considerable share 
of both, io both, might easily be jproved by 
an impartial examination of those very 
pictures at Burlington House. In that 
collection there can be no doubt that there 
are pictures by old masters of unsurpassed 
and unsu^assable excellence. Such a por¬ 
trait, for instance, as that of Andrade,.by 
Murillo, is alike maginficent, whether re¬ 
garded as a mere piece of painting, or as a 
mithful rendering of strong individuality. 
Nothing, again, can be more exquisite than 
some of the Vandykes; especially the well- 
known three heads of Charles the First. 
They are beautiful beyond praise as mere 
works of art, and are so perfectly right and 
satisfying as delineations of character that 
it seems as tbongh the value of physiog¬ 
nomy as a science were for ever esteblished 
by the correspondence betj\7een face and 


chai'acter, of which these portraits give so 
admirable an illustration. Of such pictures 
—and many more in this collection might 
be included Avith them—no expressions of 
admiration, howeA'cr strong, can be regarded 
as overstrained: except oidy’such as claim 
for them a degree of jnerit with which no 
art of more recent date may venture to com¬ 
pete. Yet, strange to say, there ai;e those 
Avho do demand this position for them, in 
the teeth of the strongest evidence of tho 
successful rivalry of the old masters by 
tho comparatively now. That any ad¬ 
mirer of tho old masters, hoAvever fervent, 
should assert their unapproachable su])eri- 
ortty, having tA\*o such pictures before him 
as the Tragic Muse and the Blue Boy—not 
to mention others by the same masters— 
Avould seem ^.Imost impossible. For, surely, 
the merit of these two Avorks is not infei ior 
to that of any of the pictui'es exhibited in 
this galjpry. Indeed, in tho case of the 
Siddons portrait, thei’o is in* 07io respect a 
certain superiority over those other master¬ 
pieces. There is a soul painted hero, as 
Avell as a body: a soul, too, in the highest 
condition of spiritual exaltation. There i.s 
no such instance ■ of painted .thought, of 
a glance of tho mind into tho spiritual 
woidd, in this collection, or perhaps in 
any other. Jn this regard, ther6is positive 
superiority on the part of the Reynolds 
pichwe to the works by old mastcr.s o.x- 
hibited here. In other respects, this and 
the Gainsborough Blue Boy arc simply 
not better and not Averse than the finest 
of the pictures around them; since Avbrt 
may be said of the finest aiuong the “ old 
masffcrs”—that they are simply of tho 
highest order of merit attainable in this 
world—must be said, too, of these eom- 
jjaratively moclern ’productions. 

It isf probably, from a conviction enter¬ 
tained % the eselusivo admirers of the 
ancient masters, that any admission of a 
claim on the part of such moderns as Rey¬ 
nolds and Gainsborough to an equality of 
ijperit Avith the older painters, might iu- 
juro their Avholo case, that such claim 
is sturdily resisted by tho fraternity of 
knowers. What an interruption in the 
couvse of that cojitinuous decline, which 
these knowing ones love to dwelLon, would 
be effected by the appearance on the scene, at 
a pei'iod so late as the end of the eighteenth 
century, of two artists capable of pfbducing 
AA'ork as fine as that of Titian or Vandyke! 
To make any such concession would* be 
ruinous. The simplest way is to deny to 
more recent art achievements all right 
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to rank with the moi-c remote. “ ^That! | 
Compare a ReynoUls or a G-ainsborongh 
with a Murillo or a Titian ! Is it possible ' 
that you can see the works of both schools, 
lianging side by side, and not detect at a 
glance the inferiority of tlio modern to tho 
old ? Have you eyc.s ? Can you, after 
feasting on iMiirillo, derive any satisfaction 
whatevcT from a contemplation of tho old 
lady with tho gufen umbrella, whose portrait 
hangs in the opposite corner? Almost as 
well admire those Leslies in the next room, 
and o\vn. yourself a Vandal at once.” 

“ Those Leslies” ! How lightly esteemed \ 
by the knowers, yet how full of beauties ' 
pecnliar to themselves, and df merits belong¬ 
ing e.vclusively to the modern time ! 

T'here are some opinions on subjects'of 
the d.ay which spread among nS like an in¬ 
fectious, disease. These opinions issue for 
the most part from certain circles in Lon¬ 
don, which set the tashion *in matters of 
taste, just as Brummel or D’Oi’say did oi-kjo 
in connexion with dre.ssand personal decora¬ 
tion. It is the custom of those vii'tuosi to , 
form themselves into a little committee, and j 
to sit in judgment upon all works of artj 
pictorial, literary, mu.sical, or dramatic : 
pronouncing, after due deliberation, a ver¬ 
dict which the rest of ‘'the world,” always 
glad to get hold of ready-made opinions, is 
A'cry Aviliixig to accept. Tho verdict of these 
taste-arbitrators has gone against the 
pictures, by Leslie and Stanfield, e.xhibited, 
amone: tlie old masters, on the Academv 
walls. They are said to suifer to a pitiable 
extent by comparison with the Avorks in the , 
midst of wliieli they are placed, anck'aro 
accused of appearing raAV, crude, and flim.sy, 
by contrast. .But, surely, on a little con¬ 
sideration, it might appear plain that there 
is abundant room for appeal against this 
verdict. Tho principal chprge against these 
pictures is that ‘they arc deficient in that 
uniformity and haiunony of general tint 
Avhich characterises the old masters; but 
does not this simply amount to anaccusation 
that they are without Avhat it is simply im-* 
possible that they could yet have got—that 
general softness ajjd unity of tone, which 
nothing but the lapse of time can bestow ? 
The effect pf time in bringing together the 
different parts of a picture, and in blend¬ 
ing , them into a homogoneona naass, is 
powerful* and unmistakable. It does not 
seem too much to say that if, by means 
uf some nnjenown scientific process, the 
effect brought about by the lapse of two or 
three centuries could be produced in as 
many hours, and some modern pictures 


could be .subjected to it, they would presibnt 
the A’OKy same mellow and harmonionsaspcct j 
Avhich AVer admli’c so much in the works of i 
tho older painters; AA'liile if, on the other 
hand, those A'ery pictures by old masters 
could be put through an exactly inverse !, 
process, and deprived of all that they have I 
gained by lapse of time, and seen as they 
came fresh from the easel, they would bo 
denounced for possessing that very raAvness 
and discordancy against which fierce excep¬ 
tion is taken. 

Such objectors most frequently give 
their judgments tJo the world, not through 
tho medium of printei's’ ink and paper, - 
but Viva A’^oce, by means Sf Talk. Thci’O 
is a large class in this town of these know¬ 
ing Talkers. They hold forth at dinner- 
tables ; they sicken the soul at Private 
Views, .and other art assemblies; and they 
not urifrecpiently treat tho Doers with Jjity- 
ing condescension. “Yon have a certain 
amount* of mechanical skill;” thus the _ 
Talkers hold forth to the Doers; “you liave ’ 
a knack of representing Avh.at you see 
before you; you can turn out a picture 
painted with considerable dcxteiaty, and 
can got a largo sum of money for it; but 
yon arc grossly ignorant of your profe.ssion 
in all but its bu.siness aspect. You know 
nothing of the histoiy of art, nothing of 
tho distinguishing characteristics of the 
difierent schools; the j'cfineraents of colour¬ 
ing atid of handling exhibited in the works 
of the ‘ masters’ are a dead letter to yon. 
From yoix,, the Doei’, these things are 
hidden ; but to me, the Talker, they are re¬ 
vealed. Do not, therefore, expect me to ■ 
pay any deference to your Doings, Avhich 
are merely the result of knack; but, on the 
contrary, do you defer humbly to my 
Talkings: which emanate from an amoxiut 
of art knowledge, art perception, and art 
theory, of Avhich you have not so much 
as iin inkling.” 

But the strangest thing is, that this ten¬ 
dency to treat of modem .art as of a thing 
in the lowest condition of decadence is not 
entirely confined to tho amatexir critic, but 
is sometimes participated in by the artist 
himself. There are artists, as well as 
amateurs, who talk in this despondent tone. 

“ What is tho use,” say they, “ of anything 
that we can do ? We am never approach 
tLose ma.ster-pieces produced by the great 
men of former times. This is not an age 
whose natural Avay of expressing itself is 
through the medium of art. It is not the 
thing of tho day, as it was once.” 

Such reasoning as this—^if such weak 
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■ complaining is to bo oalletl reasoning— 
is surely indicative of a verj' small grasp 
of mind. Wliat if art be not tlw tMng of 
tlio clay ? Wliat if it have to enter into 
competition with science, coniuierco, nio- 
fhanics, and a hundred other interests ? 
j This is a day, not of one thing, bnt of 
j many things ; and art i.s one of the many. 

Religion is not the thing of the day, na 
I it is supposed to have been in what arc 
called the “ages of faith.” Yet it is 
much to be questioned whether the in¬ 
fluence of real, practical, vital religion were 
over greater than at this moment. War, 

I again, i.s not the thing of the day, as it was 

II once; yet whoneuor it happens tbat fighting 
l)ecome.s necessary, there seems no reason 

i to complain of our not knowing how to do 
I j it. Ju.st so it is with art. The art which 
|j was devoted to what are called devotional 
j| subjects may have seen its best days; Imt 
I i arc there not, per contra, some d^velopnient s 
j of modern art which are cpiite peculiar to it, 

] •and which have belonged to no jbrevious 
period of art-existence ? The painting of ])ic- 
tures, rendered intensely intCTCsIing by tlie 
dramatic natni'o of the scenes they repre.scnfc, 
and by the expression of varic ms passioius and 
cmtfefcici^s in the facjes of the actors in .such 
scene.s, is a comparatively modern' develop¬ 
ment of art, and dates almost entirely from 
the time .of Hogarth. Is this a small thing 
for the ai’t of the new tinie to have achieved ? 
What picture by any of the old ma.stcrs is 
dramatically interesting ? They cliai'm hy 
their rare technical escellencos, by their 
beauty of form, colour, and chmr’’oscuro, 
and often by a delicious sentiment wliich 
peiwades them, and whipli is produced wc 
know not altogether how. But they ccr- 
tainly do not appeal to onr imaginative 
faculties by reason of any special interest 
; attaching to the scenes they represent, 
j or to tire persons by whom those scenes 
are enacted. With the old painior the 
manjier of representing was every thing; 
rvith the new, the thing iTpresontod is the 
more important. Let the duo aiuount of 
credit be given to each, for what each ha.s 
done. It is, to say the least, an, open 
question whether any -result achieved by 
Titian, or even Raphael, is of really higher 
artistic value than the figure of the dying 
j husband in Hogarth’s Mnn-iage a la Mode, 
'' or that of the Catholic girl in Millais’s 
Saint Bartlrolomew's Day. These are 
gre.at doings;' so were the doings of the 
older artists; and to disparage either be¬ 
cause it is not the other, is to be both un¬ 
fair and illogioal. 


I’hat this introduction of the dramatic 
element into art may fairly he claimed for 
th(! modern school is easily demonstrable ; 
for though in a very few cases, as in that 
of RiiphaeTs Death of Ananias, and some 
other instances, the telling of a story and 
the cxliibition of human emotion was one 
of the tasks which the pamter of the old 
time set himself to execute, it must still be 
admitted that such attempts were excep¬ 
tional, and by no moans # be regarded 
as essential features of the art of the time. 

For the most part, Religious and Devotional 
Subjects, Representations of Holy Families. 
Incidents in the Lives of the Patriarchs of 
the Old Testament or the Saints of the 
New, were the themes chosen for illustra¬ 
tion hy the old painters. These were 
varied, occasionally, by pictures illustrative 
of History, or the Heathen Mythology, not 
more likely to interest the spectator than 
the oth^s. Tjjose pictures move us not 
by ennsing us to be absoibod 'in the fortunes 
of'the men and women represented in.theni, 
bnt simply by their intrinsic beauty as works 
of art. Tliat other achievement of interest¬ 
ing us in the lives of human creatures having 
no existence but in the imagitiation of the 
arti.st, was reserved for such despised mo¬ 
derns as Hogarth, Wilkie, and others, who 
invented their own stories, and'- told them 
on canvas with such power .of realisation 
as mako.s us almost forget the excellence of 
theii' pictures as works of art, in our ad¬ 
miration of the wonderful imaginative in- 
tnitioi) which can so awaken our interest • 
in their di-aniatis persouce. 

In the first fervour of the pursuit of what 
was dramatic in art, the cultivation of the 
exclusively picturesque may have been 
.somewhat lost sight of; but of late there 
has been a rew£u in this respect also, and 
a revival, moreover, of such vigour that it 
is not too much assert that there are 
living men, both in England and in France, 
whose works, making allow’ance for their 
ncces.sary deficiency in the hamonising 
influences of time, might compete, in all 
artistic qualities of colour, form, light aftd 
shade, delicacy and truth of execution, with 
any of the master-pieces of the old painters . 
of lialy, Spain, or the Low Countries. 

It would not bo possible, within the 
limits of an article such as this, to main¬ 
tain all that might he maintained in de¬ 
fence of the right of modern art to be ■» 
regarded as one of the .important features 
of the ago we live in. Enough to show 
that it is a living reaKty, not a dead 
thing galvanised into a mimicry of life; 
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enough to counteract, to some smp,U ex¬ 
tent, the discouraging effect of those 
doleful lamentations over the decay of 
modem art to wliich the members of the 
Dilettanti world are so clearly addicted. 
The responsibility wliich attaches to any 
one, the business of whose life it is to dis- 
cmirage, heavy. It would bo a far more 
profitable employment of the critic’s time 
and abilities, to examine in what respects 
modem art has the advantage over old, and 
wliat things the painter of the now time 
can do which ho of the old could not. The 
humble Doer has difficnlties to contend 
with, of which the audacious Talker knows 
nothing. It is more difficult to do ever so 
little, than to talk ever so much; and the 
most diminutivo of Dodrs has the right to 
take precedence of the most gigantic of 
Talkers. 

THE OLB T,BEE IN NOKBtTRY .P.!tRK. 

"TirE Poet. Come forth from thine encircling hole, ’ 

O Dryad of tho Tree ! 

That stands upon the grassy kuowlc, 

The pride of all the lea. 

Thy homo is stately to behold. 

And, measured its. rings, , 

Has flourish’d on tho breezy world 
For eightiien hundred springs j 

For eighteen hundred years has drunk 
The balm tho skies contain, > 

And fedits broad imperial trunk 
With sunshine and tho rain. 

At least, so learned gardeners guess. 

And prove it to themselves 
By woodinan’a craft, and more or less 
Book-knmvlodge from their shelves. 

And if thou’st lived but half as long, 

There’s much thou must have scon. 

Which thou couldst whisper in a song, ^ 
From all thy branches green ! 

Come, then ; obodiorit to my call. 

With eyes of flashing light, 

■ Agile, and debonnairo, and tall, * 

And pleasant to the sight! 

I’ll listen, if thoU wilt but t^lk, 

And follow through thy speech 
Tradition’s visionary walk, 

And all that histories teach. 

And looking up tho stream of Time, 
s Whoro bygone centuries frown. 

Will strive, with arrogance sublime. 

To look as far adown. 

II 

The Tbes. When first I sprouted from the Earth, 
Imperial Rome was young; * 

And ere Lhad a strong mon^s girth. 

Her knell of,doom had rung. 

A Boman. warrior planted me 
On thh sequestered hill; « 

And Benno’s » dream of History, 

IVhilo 1 am stalwart stifll. 

' Boneathmvyourig o’erarching houghs 
The Druids oft have stray’d; 

And painted Britons breathed their rows. 
Love-smitten in the shade; 
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When good King Alfred foil’d tho Dane, • .» 

I flourished whore I stand; 

When Harold fell, untimely slain, 

And strangers filch’d the land, 

I oast my shadow on the grass, 

And yoiirly, ns I grew. 

Beheld the village maidens pass 
Light-footed o’er tho dew. 

I saw the Rod Bose and the White 
Do battle for the crown. 

And in the sanguinary tight 
Mow men like harvests down. 

And ns the work of Life and Death 
Went on o’er all tho realm, 

1 stood unharmed, no axe to scathe, 

No flood to overwhelm. 

Tho teeming people lived and died, 

Tho people great and free; 

And yenM, like ripples on tho^tide, 

■Flowed downwards to tho sea, 

Yet seemed to mo, outlasting all. 

To leave their work behind, 

And make their notches, great and small, 

Of progress for mankind; 

Though oft tlio growth of happier time 
Seemed s^ow and sorely wrought, 

And noble actions faUod to clinib 
The heights of noble Thought. 

But lA mo he of hopeful speech ! 

I feel that Time shall bring 
To men and nations, all and each, 

'The renovating spring ! 

lir. 

Tue Poet. Well said, old Tree ! Wc’ll look before, 
And Hfck not to recall 
The stories of the days of yore, 

So melancholy all. 

Ah no! wo’ll rather strive to think. 

If yet, five hundi’ed years, 

Thou’rt left to stand upon the brink, 

Amid thy younger poews, ' 

What thoughts and deeds, both linked in birth, 
Shall work to mighty ends, 

Amid tho nations of the Earth, 

Tho foenien and tho friends ; 

What changes Fate shall slowly launch 
On Time’s unresting river; 

What little germs take root and branch, 

And flourish green for ever; 

• What struggling nations shall bo great, 

What great ones shah he small, 

Or whether Europe, courting Fate, 

Shall crumble to its fall. 

Forchanco, if any chance there bo 
In God’s eternal plan, 

Thorfc may evolve new History, « 

And noalcr life for man. 

Such hopes be ours—tho high, the deep, 

O Spirit of tho Tree! 

And yet, I think, I’d like to sleep 
For ceuturies two or three, 

To learn, when wakened into light. 

What marvels had been done 
Since 1 had bidden Time good-night, 

And quarrel’d with the sun: 

To learn if England, growing yet, 

Still hold her ancient place: 

Or if her brilliant star hod set • , 

In splendour or disgrace: 

To Icam if Empire travelling West, 

Beyond old Ocean’s links, 

Had marched from Bettor into Best, 

• And riddled out the Spbynx; 
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Sti-rcri'liiii: «!lh aciiter glops 
TiriK'* jm^zlps downwards cast. 

And n'cnifiliiiff gain with loss, 

'J’lu' i’uturo with the Past: 

To le.'ivn if Earth, more deftly wrought, 

Could nurture all her brood ; 

IVith utmost sustenance of Thought, 

And pabulum of food: 

Or, coming down to smaller aims. 

To know if full-grown Steam 
Had stitched the Hudson to the Thames, 

As tailors would a scam; 

Or whether men, who walk and swipi, 

Had learned to llimt and fly. 

And imit.i(e the cherubim. 

Careering through the sky. 

Or whether Chemistry had packed 
The lightnuig into gems, 

For girts to wearramid their hair, 

Like regal diadems; 

Or whether, noblest birtb of Time! 

The creed that Jesus taught 
Had gathered in its fold sublime , 

Allliumau life and thought. 

Alas! O Spirit of the Tree I 

Thy days are fair and long, tS- 
And. mine loo short to hope to see 
The issues of my song. ^ 

Tot Hope is long, and Hopes are strong, 

And grow to what they seem. 

And help to shape the coming years, 

O Dryad of my dream! 


SOME ITALIAN NOVELLB. 

TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

I FEbb ill in .'wi.oiit-of-thc-'woy place 
the foot of the Apennines; my convalescence 
was slow, and was accompanied by great 
weakness. I tried to road, bnt the print 
seemed lo donee before my eyes. The total 
loss of occupation distressed me much, and 
added my discomfort. Seeing this, a peas¬ 
ant girl, whom we had turned intp a lady’s 
maid, volunteered^ to overcome her shyness 
and to tell mo some “ Novelle.” “ You will 
excuse, signora,” she said, “the silliness of 
those tales. When we are children, our 
^andmothers tell them by the fireside, 
in the winter evenings; and they, again, 
lieard thorn in the same way, from the 
old women before them, who did not know 
how to read. So they are not like the 
tine stories you read in your books.” 

At the word “ Novelle” I pricked up my 
ears, for I knew learned men, who Ixad 
laboured for years together, to add to their 
store of popular tales. It is needless to 
say that the Italian word Novella is equiva¬ 
lent to Saga, Walshebene Skaski, Marchen, 
Fabliaux, See., and it is more than probable 
that our wc^ “novel” springs from it, 
although very dissimilar In meaning. The 
latter professes to portray incidents which 
pertain to I'eal life; the former means 
essentially a fairy tale. It may be a tale 
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wiihont fairies, but it must be a tissue 
in w'hich the natural and snpcmatTU’al are 
closely interwoven, the latter preponder¬ 
ating. The principal interest of these 
“Novelle ” lies in their philological bearing. 

The same tales may be recognised in every 
country, allot\ing for the difference of 
national cliRracteristics. Th6so few “No¬ 
velle,” written out almost word for word 
from the peasant girl’s narrative, may 
therefore prove welcome to collectors of 
this special kind of literature, if only for the 
resemblance they bear to their sisters of 
Other countries. 

THE THEBE BALLS OP GOLT). 

There was once upon a time a man who 
had three handsome daughters, and, when 
they had dodo the house-work they combed 
their hair, and sat at the window. One I 
day, a young man passed along the road ; 
and w'hfti he saw these pretty maidens, he 
tveat in and asked the father for the eldest. 

The maiden gladly consented, because the 
young man was good-looking; the father, 
because he was rich. The wedding was 
celebrated, and the husband and wife went 
aVay, Wlien the bride amved at the 
sumptuous palace which was to he her 
home, two days were taken up in exa,min¬ 
ing the beadtiful things it contained. On 
the third day, the husband toid his wife he 
must leave licr, as he had a weekly tour 
to take, on account of his affairs ; but," said 
he, “ Here is a golden ball; place it in your 
bosom, and keep it till my return.” He ‘ 
then took her all over the house once more, 
and c4;Qppcd before an iron door, of which 
he showed her the key. “Mind yon do 
not open this door on any account,” he 
said; “for ifi.you did open it, we should • 
never meet again.” 

He then started on his 'journey. Tlie 
first day was passed well enough by the 
bride; but on the second day her thoughts 
cdjistantly turned to the forbidden door. 
Much wronged she thought herself at last 
for having been forbidden anything at all. 

So she bravely took the mysterious key, 
and, after a moment of hesitation, turned 
the lock and pushed the door. She had 
hardly time to see an^hing; for a dense 
ascending smoke blinded her. She threw 
herself back, locked the door, and fell on 
the marble pavement. When she came 
to herself, and perceived that fho gold 
ball Ixad fallen from her gown> she rapidly ., 
replaced it in her bosom, smoothed her 
hair, and sat down to await the return of 
her hnsband. 
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It was a stormy evening, and it grew 
stormier and corker still, as the moment of 
his arrival drew near. 

“ Well, my wife, where is yonr golden 
ball?’* said the young man, before saying 
so much as good evening, as ho shook off 
his long dark cloak. She held it out to 
him. As he noticed that it had had a 
faU, he laughed a fierce laugh. Aha, aha! 
“ Noiv, my wife, you may come to see 
what is behind the iron door.” And 
taking hold of her -wrists, he dragged 
her, notwithstanding all her screams, to¬ 
wards it, opened it, and threw her into the 
smoke, from which flames arose; crying out, 

1 “ One more !” He then locked the door, 

which -was that of the bottomless pit, and 
I he, the evil spirit, went out, satisfied with 
I his work; for, besides his w^ife, he had 
' caught a great many people that day. 

The sisters of the bride were still un¬ 
married, so this,good-looking man wient to 
the house, in deep mourning, and told thp 
poor father that his daughter was dead. 

“ 1 have been so happy Avith her, how¬ 
ever,” said the rogue, “that I hope you 
will allow me, when the time comes, to 
choose again lOut of ^onr family.” And 
with a deep bow, ho took his leave. 

The secomj sister was very glad to marry 
the young .man, so at tho end o? the .year 
, of mourning he came to claim her as his 
bride. The second sister was as unlucky 
Avith. her golden ball as her sister had 
been, and so nothing more Avas heard of 
her. At the end of another year the 
AAddoAver came to claim tho hand of the 
youngest and prettiest sister. ^ 

It was a fine bright day as the pair 
started in their comfortable carriage, fol- 
loAved by the blessings of the tlipnceforw'ard 
lonely father. No presentiments of her 
fate alarmed the ,brid^. She chatted gaily, 
and AA'hen, after two days’journey, the large 
castle appeared before her, she praised its 
beanty without noticing its forbidding ap- 
eipjanco. Next day the youn^ man left 
er, as he had left her two sisters, on a 
journey of business, and, taking from his 
pocket a now golden ball and the key of 
the iron door, he left them, witli the usual 
warning, in her hands. * 

The rumMing noise of his departing car¬ 
riage had hardly ceased, when the bride 
ran to thejkon door; but, remembering the 
golden ball, she carefully placed it in the 
corn-sieve. She then -anlooked the door. 
Undaunted by the - smoke, and by noisome 
smells, she looked doym into a largo hole, 
and heard sighs and groans; and amongst 
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the voices she recqgnised those of her t'R-o 
sisters, and of their aunt, who had dis¬ 
appeared some years before. Not losipg 
her presence of mind, she called out to 
them to take fcourage, for she had come to 
help them; and, running to the well, she 
brought aAA'ay the rope, and, letting it doAvu, 
pulled them up, one by one. Having care-, 
fully locked the door, she hurried them 
aAvay to one of the towers of tho castle. 
She still had two days before her, until 
the return of her husband, and these she 
employed in the following manner. . She 
aiTa,ngcd that her meals should ahvays be 
biouglit to her in tho first room oi’ the 
tower,.and she had a holy ithage made and 
placetl oil tho Avail of the tower. When 
her husband came back, ho embraced her 
veiy affectionately, and asked her Avhat she 
had been about, and how .she had taktai 
care of the gtj^den ball. She took it out of 
her dress, and showed it to him. Of course 
it Avas p^'rfuctly sound, and he Avas very 
much satisfied. 

“You are the only clever woman T Ihaa'c 
ever met with,” he said, “ and that is not 
saying little. But what have you done to 
’ the tower ?” 

“I liava,only chosen it as mj’- priA'atc 
apartment, and have had a pretty jiicco 
of sculpture placed in it. Will you come 
and see it?” But her husband drew back, 
and assured lier he much preferred tin- 
other part of the house. 

And there they all live to this very day, 
the aunt and the sisters, in tho tOAver, Avliich 
is never -visited by the master of the house. 
And the bride never showed tliat she kncAv 
the temble nature of her lm.sband’s occupa¬ 
tion. She could not have mended matters 
’oy doing so; he Avould only have throAvn 
her into that dreadful pit. So she bears 
her lot, j-ftst like any other sensible Avoman, 
for the sake of quiet. 

THE mason’s AVIFE. 

A MASON had a deceitful wife, cruel and 
avaricious. She also wished to curry 
favour Avith the priests, for then, she 
thought, all her sins would be remitted. 
In favour of any one of the priesthood 
she would relax her stinginess: nay, sho 
would even become recklessly extravagant. - 
The mason’s gains were fair. Ho was a 
good AVOrkman, but his work took him so 
much from home that sho had it all her 
own way, both in the man^ement of the 
house, and of an only son. Eve^ week the 
husband gave his earnings to his wife, and 
every day she gave him a large piece of 
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brQ^v;n 'bread and a very small piece of 
oht'fso. For drink, wliyj'he had the foun¬ 
tain, site said, and very good water it was. 
As for wine, it only made a man’s head 
lienvr; and ns for better food, why, they 
; ('oakin’t afford it. Was there not the 
i liousc-ront ? was there not the lad’s clothing 
; and schooling, and what not beside ? So 
; Iho good man went his way, and thanked 
i Heaven, and w'as not aware of all the bad 
qualities of his wife. , 

A fat fj*iar was in the Imbit of passing 
I c>ften by the cottage, and was always 
I requested to lay aside hia heavy linen bag,- 
filled with tlie alms of charitable souls, and 
. rest. This he did after much puffing, and 
I j)anting, and complaining of the dust of 
if the road, of the mtigue of walking bare- 
: foot, of the decrease of true believers, of 
j Inniger and of thirst. On these occasions 
the woman would run and kill her fattest 
. fowl, and would take the fresh-laid eggs 
and nmke .an omelette. Some slices of 
bacon .and the best fruit’ in thd garden 
would complete this dainty repast. Then, 
after many blessings given and received, 

I the monk would px’oeood on his journey, 
promising another visit on another day. 
These repasts were much to the taste of 
I the little boy, and the days that brought 
I the monk were days of rejoicing in his 
calendar. Ho would run to moot his father, 
j smacking his lips, and saying: 

I “ Oh, what a feast we have had!' Wliat 
. j a feast wo have had!” 

At first, the father took no notice of these 
words ; but as time grew, and the lad grew, 
j the latter added further details to his de- 
I Bcription of the mysterious dinner. So his 
I father one day on his return asked who the 
monk was, -who called during his absence, 
and was it true that he had had a splendid 
dinner given him ? . ” ^ 

“ Nonsense,” exclaimed the wife, in great 
anger; “ if yon believe every word the lad 
tells you, there will be a fiiib business 
indeed. A dinner, forsooth ! As if I could 
afford to give any one a dinner ! A piece 
of breael and ’an onion is my best me^l.” 
So saying, she went out and caught her som 
by the ear, and gave liim a good beating. 
“If ever you mention the mar again, I 
will make you blabk and blue aU over; 
that wiil bo the siocond time; and the third 
time I -will kill you. So do you mind your 
, own business.” . 

For a little while,, all went on well; but 
the lad was still too y<^ag to ^ prudent^ 
and one day he again- ran tq meet his 
, &ther, and recount^ the good things they 


had had to eat in his absence; crowning 
the whole by the description of a dish of 
macaroni, calculated to drive a hungry man 
desperate. Again the mason askfed his 
wife; 

“ Has any one been here, and have yon 
been cooking, and who is the friar ?” 

She turned the conversation for a 
moment, and then ran away to wreak her 
vengeance on thg tell-tale. The poor boy 
was indeed black and blue all over, and for 
some days he cottld not leave his little 
room; but the youth got the better of the 
beating, and of all prudence too. In course 
of time he forgot Ins mother’s threats, and 
one day, when Ijo had gone to help his father, 
he told him that the holy man had been at 
the cottage the day before, that all the good 
tilings had,, been given to him, and that 
besides he had carried away with him a 
whole loaf and a bottle of wine. The i-age 
of the jnason^knew no bounds. Ho went 
home in a state of anger *not to be dc- 
sciabed; and yet the positive assertions of 
his wife ontw^eighed the lad’s statement. 
Nothing else happened on that day; bat 
when her husband had gone to his work 
next morning, the woman csdled the hoy, 
and bade him get ready, for she was going 
to see her old aunt, and would take her a 
loaf of home-made bread. Scf the lad got 
ready, and followed her, after, having stuffed 
both his pockets (he had only two) with 
knuckle-bones .and marbles. They tinnlged 
on several miles in a forest, of which all 
the trees were like each other; and lucky it 
was for tbe boy that he had a hole in his 
pocket, and tliat one by one the marbles 
and‘'knuckIe-boues deserted their resting- 
place ; for on the summit of a hill the 
woman rolled the loaf down, and, telling 
him it had fallen from her hands, asked him 
to go and fetch- it. 

In the ,mcaa while she returned homo by 
a path that she knew", quite sure that the 
hoy would lose his way. But %e marbles 
and hones showed the lad his road back, 
^and he got home safely -with the loaf. His 
mother said nothing, but was sorely grieved 
that this attempt at losing the lad had failed; 
however, she hoped for better luck next time, 
and in the mean while she kept her anger 
under control. , 

“ I think our aunt would like a cheese 
better than a loaf,” she said, one day; “ lot 
us go off a* once, as it is fine, s&d let us 
hope for better luck than last thne.” 

Tho lad assented, never understanding 
the drift of that-wicked hope; and off they 
went, th ,0 woman with a mbs round choose 
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under her shawl, and the lad unprovided 
with marbles on account of the short notice. 
On they went, up hill and down dale, until 
it seemed to the that they had walked 
the whole day. The sun seemed to be 
setting, but the woman stiU tu-ged him on 
and on. At ^st she saw they were stand¬ 
ing on sloping gromid, so she I’cflled down 
the cheese, as if it had escaped from her 
hands, sent him after it, and while he ran 
down on one side she turned back on the 
other. The country was thickly wooded, 

I but she knew it well, and after many 
I Avindings through the forest arrived at 
1 the cottage. There she found her husband 
awaiting her, and there and' then she in¬ 
vented the most dismal story. They liad 
lost themselves in the wood, she said; then 
I she had asked her son to wait a few 
j minutes at tho foot of a tree while she 
I went to see which of two cross-path.s they 
1 were to take, ^ho remained away, t>nly a 
few minutes, she said, and on ^returning tp 
the spot where she had left him, she found 
he was gone. “ Do not make yourself un¬ 
easy,” she added, ‘‘for the lad is sure to 
come home.” But days, weeks, months, 
passed, and at* last years, and the lad never 
ctime home. The mason mourned for his 
son, and the fat friar enjoyed his dinners un¬ 
disturbed, and got fatter. But the justice 
of Heaven never slumbers. 

And now to I’eturn to the boy, and take 
lum np from the moment when his crncl 
mother deserted him. He ran down the 
hill, after tho cheese ; but as it was as round 
as a wheel, it kept on rolling, and rolling, 
and bounding, and bounding, and n<n«<jr 
stopped till it got on flat ground. The fad, 
excited by tho chase, never thought of time 
or distance. Bat -when he Igid to wend 
his way slowly through furze and brush¬ 
wood, and when the darkness began to lower, 
his heart fiiiledhim, and ho*bur.st into tears. 
When he had got to the top of the hill it was 
' night, and there was no moon. The lad at 
lagt cried himself to sleep, and lay at tho 
foot of the nearest tree. When the dawn 
broke, hd awoke as if something had pushed 
against his back. Ho sat up, rubbed his 
eyes, looked at the tree against which ho 
had rested during the night, andf to Ifis 
amazement,'saw a little door open, from 
which a little green dwarf emerged. 

“I am tjie spirit of the wood,” he said ; 
' “ and who are you ?” 

Then the boy told his sad tale, and asked 
the dwarf if be obuM put him on his road; 
but the dwarf shook hw head, and told him 
he w^ a silly boy, that he would be got 


rid of in a still more cruel manner if lie 
returned home. 

“ Open your eyes to the real state of 
things. Stay in the wood,” said the 
dwarf, “ and you sliall bo revenged. Stay 
in the wood, and I may bring you those 
who have injured you.” Then he gave 
the lad some chestnuts,»and some water 
fresh from a spring close by. He thou led 
him to a little hut. .It contained all the 
necessaries of life, and on the table lay a 
gun and a flute. “ This gun will bring 
down all the game yon can want, and this 
flute will make any one dance at yom* 
bidding,” said tho dwarf. 

Years rolled on, and the Boy grew into a 
young man. One day, a fat monk chanced to 
pass through tho wood. He came up to the 
hut. The young man knew him at once, 
and anger boiled in his heart. The monk, 
however, could not recognise tho boy; he 
looked quite another person norv, he wa.s so 
much ta|Jer, stouter, and darker. So the 
monk begged for .alms, and promised many 
benedictions in return. 

‘‘ Alas, holy father !” said tho young man, 
“ I had but one piece of money, and it might 
have lasted me a long time; but T di’opped it 
in j,hat thicket of thorns yonder. I am afi’aid 
of venturing in tho thicket; but if you have 
the heart to look for tho piece of money 
there, it shall be yours.” 

The greedy monk at ouco rushed to the 
thicket, and stooped under it, crawling on all 
foiu’s. Wlien he was fairly in tho midst of 
the thorny bush, the young man took his 
flute and began to play. Up stood the 
monk through briara and thorns, compollod 
to dance, and to tear himself and]ii.s clothes 
to rags. Higher anti lugher ho jumped 
and capered, ciying for mercy, wliile the 
blood streamed from him on every side. But 
his cries? for mercy were unheeded, and 
the pitiless youth played faster and faster 
till the monk expired. Then the lad fled 
from the wood, on the wii^s of vengeance, 
without forgetting the magic flute. Soiuc- 
»thiag urged him onward. It seemed as if 
he suddenly knew all the paths of . the 
forest. , A day’s journey brought him back 
to Ins native village, and a few minutes more 
brought him to the cottage where his parents 
still lived. T^^usting to his altered aiqwar- 
ance, lie knocked at the door. Husband 
an\i wife were at home. 

“Will you give some supper and a 
night’s rest, to a weary traveller willing to 
pay ?” he said, in a feigned voice. 

“ You are welcome,” they both an¬ 
swered. 
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table was laid; and as the meal went 
on, the stranger grew commnnicative. 

“ I have much on my mind,” he said; 
“you seem to be good people, and if you fire 
luft tired I should like to tell you my story, 
and to ask your advice.” 

“By all means,” they an-swered; “in 
what we can do, command us.” 

“You must know,” he began, “that 
though I am young, I am a married man 
and a father; but it would have been better 
for me had 1 remained .single. I have a 
wicked wife. She has deprived me of our 
only .child. Her purpose was, either to kill 
it, or to give it as a prey to the wild beasts ; 
for she left hcr^house one day with it, and 
c.anie back without it. She deceives mo in 
every possible manner, and I have fled 
fi*om the bouse to meditate a fitting punish¬ 
ment for her.” 

The mason sat thinking over the 
stranger’s words. 

“.^as !” he said, sadly, “we, ajso, had a 
son once.” 

The guilty wife looked as pale as death. 
It seemed strange to- her that..so many 
points of the young man’s story should 
I'ocal to her mind her past sin. While 
the pair sat mmsing, the yonn^ man ro- 
peated, in a louder voice : 

“What punishment does the deceiver 
deserve?” ’ 

“ Bum her to death!” cried the husband. 

“ Bum her to death!” cried the wife, who 
wished to appear innocent in the eyes of 
her husband, and therefore repeated: 
“ Bum her to death !” 

“ Then pile up the fagots on yom* 
hearth!” cried, the stranger, in a feai-ful 
voice, “for the day of justice has come. 
Pile bp the fagots 1 If yon have the fire, I 
have the criminal.” 

And before the astonished husband could 
come to the rescue, he had tied the ivifo’s 
hands with a cord, and had thrown her in 
the midst of the burning pile. He then , 
explained to his father ail the circumstances 
in a few hurried words, and, taking the' 
flute from his pocket, began to play. But 
the woman was already quite dead, for hey 
heart had burst from shame and remorse. 

THE CBUEL MOTHER. 

There was once a woman who had a 
little daughter about fourteen years old, 
a very fair maiden to see. She liatod this 
girl because she was prettier than she had 
ever been in her own youth. Every night 
she went to bed, leaving the girl at her 
spinning ;‘and if the girl had not done her 


task in the mornifig, she received many j 
stripes. One night her mother guve her j 
a large bag full of flax. “ This,” she said, i 
“ must be spun Iw to-morrow morning, or I ! 
will kill yon.” , On this, she went comfoi't- ;; 
ably to bed. The girl leaned her head on j 
the fable, and cried as if her heart would j 
break,' She knew it was useless to at- j ■ 
tempt to do the work in so short a time, !j 
so she prayed that she might die. As slie ;i 
prayed, she heard a gentle kpock. It ■ 
seemed near the fireplace. She had only ■ 
just said, “ Come in I” when a pretty little ;[ 
lady, all dressed in gold tissue, stood be- I 
fore lier. i 

“ Why do you cry, little maiden ?” said i 
sbe. “ Your sobs have reached all the way ! 
to me, in fairyland. I can help you. Tell | 
me your giief.” \ 

“ Oh !” .sobbed the maiden, “ I have sill 
this flax to spin before morning, and if it. , 
is not Vione my mother will,kill me.” I 

. “ Go to bed, go to bed, child,” said tlio ■ 
fairy. “I ivill spin your flax for you.” 

The little maiden Avas glad to throw her- ! 
self on her little bed, and powerless even to ! 
thank her benefactress. Slie fell asleep in a i 
"moment. In the moan while, the little fairy i 
sat and spun, sat and spun, all the night ; 
long, till the day broke. She tlien vanished, i 
leaving alt" the thread made up into nicr i 
tidy parcels. In the morning came in fb(' i 
cruel mother, and asked for the spun thread ! 
in a very gruff voice. |, 

“ Here it is,” said the trembling maiden. 

“ I must Aveigh it, I must weigh it,” re-' 
tortod her mother; “ for, should it be w.ant- 
ing.^evon of half an ounce, you shall have 
your beating.” 

But, strange to say, the thread was rather 
heavier than, the woman expected.: so she - 
had nothing more to say. On the succeed¬ 
ing evening, she dragged into the room tAvo 
enormous bags o? flax. 

“This must be done by the moi’ning," 
she said, “ or beware !” 

She then closed the door and left the 
maiden alone, haAdng previously thriAwn a ' 
stale bit of black bread into the room. Then, 
indeed, did the girl weep and sob : no one, 
she thought, could help her now, and what 
-Avds she <60 do I But at midnight, when all 
except the maiden slept, the shme knock, 
followed by a gentle “May we come in ?” 
comforted her failing heart. In tripped 
tAvo fairies, and in a moment they had put 
the girl to bed, and then they sat and spun, 
sat and spun, all the night long, Rnd she 
wont to sleep looking at the prettjr creatures 
who had ivory distaffs and spindles, and - 
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tiny white hands. In the morning, as 
nsnal, her mother came in to weigh the 
thread; and again it was over w'eight. 

“ You graceless vutch!” she snorted, 

' “you complained of over-work, and it is 
all too little for such a minx as you.” 

Away she went, banging the door, and 
the maiden sat weeping and biting at a 
hard loaf, too hard for her little teeth. In 
the evening her mother came in three 
I times, each time dragging behind her a 
voiy large bagful of flax. 

“ Now, mark you!” she said. “If all this 
i is spun and made into skeins by daybreak, 

I I give you no more work, and you may be 
j as idle as you like ; but if you do not finish 
! this, I will kill you : that is my decision.” 

; Tlie maiden sat immovable till midnight, 
ij '• Foi’,” thought she, “ either the^fairies will 
jl come and I shall be saved, or they will not 
jj' come any more, and I shall die.” But 
i I at midnight the faithful fairy came, |iccom- 

II panied by two Other fairies : j ust as if she 
!! gue.ssed that there were three bagfuls fo 

spin. First of all they made the poor girl’s 
j: bed comfortable, and then they each gave 
■I her a kiss. She fell asleep; and when the 
i moniing broke, the work was done, 
j It was Sunday morning; for the lirst 
jl time, the poor girl was not scolded. Pier 
li int-ther arrayed herself in her bpst cloihCs, 
j and said she was going to church, 
j! “ Pray take me too !” entreated the girl, 
i; “ I liave not been to church for so long.” 
j; “ Do you think I would take you dressed 
li in those rags ?” answered her mother. 

I If the girl were in rags, it Was the 
i mother’s fault. But off slio started in a 
I great hnrry, because the church Avas three 
I' niiles ofl'. Tlic young girl, left as usual 
I' to herself, knelt down to say her prayers, 
Avhen a familiar voice called but: “ May I 
come in ?” And, to the girl’s delight, in 
j walked the fairy. » 

“ So you would like to go to church ?” 
j she said. “ And to church you shall go.” 

I Saying those words, the fairy touched 
I tlic girl with her wand, and, as the rags ^ 
i dropped off, the most magnificent clothes 
I took their place, abd her face became so 
I much more lovely, that, j)retty as she had 
I been before, no one would have known h^r. 
i “ Go down-stairs, and you will find a 
ji carriage,” said the fairy; and disappeared. • 

’; Hau bewildered by the events of the last 
! few days,’the girl went down tho creaking 
I stairs, and found at the door a fine carriage 
^ i with four horses and two coachmen. She 
[ got in, and they, without asking any ques¬ 
tions, drove her to the church. It was a 


little village church, and evciybody arotuid 
was well known; so that tho arrival of a 
great princess created a great sensktion, 
and everybody looked ai her during mass. 
After the service she di'ove back ; the oar- 
I’iage and the fine clothes disappeared; and 
she had hArdly resumed her rags when the 
mother walked‘in. 

“Such a sight!” she exclaimed: “such 
a grand sight. There was a great lady— 
perhaps the queen—at church. Plverybody 
looked at her/’ 

“ Was she at all like me, mother ?” asked 
the girl. 

“ Like you indeed!” said the woman, 
laughing most scornfully. A good joko ! 
You, forsooth, like the hand.soTnest lady in 
the land, wdio wears silks and satins every 
day 1 You, who are but a dirty slut, lit 
only to stay at home and open the dwir !” 

So the girl said nothiag mor6. Next 
Sunday .she again begged to go to church, 
and got the same answer as before; and 
again, A\%cn her mother was gone, the 
friendly fairy appeared. This time the 
clothes Avith Avhich she decked tlio maideu 
were far more splendid than la.st time. 
And her slippers were of pure g-old. Tlie 
carri.agc Avas more splendid, the houses Avere 
all AA'hite, ’ and^ tho coachmen Avero like 
princes of the land. EA'erybody, in tho 
church and out of the church, stared at 
the beautiful strartger. As slie loft the 
church in a hurry, she was followed by a 
crowd, her mother in the midst of it, to 
see her get into her carriage. In her 
hurry she ran on a few steps, and, in 
getting into the carriage, dropped one of 
her golden slippers. Her mother AA^as sharp, 
and seized this shoe before any one in tin: 
croAvd had perceived her movement; “ tor,” 
thought she, “ it must ho made of real 
gold, and I can sell it to-niorrow. Is it, or 
is it not, real gold ?” she Avent on repeating 
to hei’sclf, as she turaed the slipper round 
and I’onnd in her hands. 

The girl hurried home as fast as her 
beautiful horses could prance, and, before 
her mother came in, she liad already put 
on her old clothes, and also had had a short 
conversation with the fairy. 

“ Look at this,” said the mother, holding 
the slipper under her nose. 

“Why that is my .slipper, I declare!”. 
answered the daughter. 

“ I always thought yon avci’c rather 
mad,” answered the mother. “ Ymir slipper, 
indeed, you conceited ape ! why you could 
not put half your hand in it.” 

Then the maiden took the shoe, and put 
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it^ou her tiny foot, anti, taking up its follow 
from a hiding-place—^for the fairy had pur¬ 
posely left her the other slipper—she showed 
them both to the astoijished woman. 

“ Tes,mother,lam. the lady who goes to 
ohureh; 1 the lady of the fine carriage 
and the fine horses. Do you think that, 
because you do not care tor me, there is 
not One above who secs justice done in this 
world?” • 

Tho enraged woman, blind with jealousy 
and anger, pushed the girl out of tho 
door. 

“ Remember, mother,” said the girl, 
looking back, “that you sent mo away. 
And never moyo do I return.” 

“And a good riddance too,” retorted 
the woman, with a parting kick. 

So the maiden went far away, and the 
fairies gave her all that she could wish, and 
all that' she deserved—a fine palace, kind 
friends, dainty dishes, fine clothes, attentive 
soiwanis, and, in course of time, a young 
and handsome husband. « 

LIGHT FOR LIGHTHOUSES. 

As far as regards lighthouse illumination, 
the light of other days seems t6 have been 
of very little account. The means adopted 
by our forefathers and by the ancients for 
marking tho coasts bj^night were of a very 
rough and inefficient kind. The. necessity 
for lights of some description to mark by 
night the shores of civilised conntries has 
manifested itself wherever navigation has 
been practised, and one may read of several 
towers of old which were made to answer 
the purposes of lighthouses. Our own an¬ 
cestors, as they began to journey on the sea, 
found something of tho kind necessary, and 
blazing beacons wore lighted on many of 
tiro high hills and prominent headlands on 
the coasts of Britain. There is no know¬ 
ing how many fagots of wood or tons of 
coal were consumed by these fires, bat the 
quantity no doubt was very large. How¬ 
ever, tho progress of science, or whatever 
power it may be which ordains great 
changes and improvements, at last abolished 
this system of coal fires, and during tho 
latter ^art of last century established oil 
lights uistead. 

It was an immense improvement when 
steady lights under cover were substituted 
for th6 coal fires, and no doubt tho man 
who tended the fires thought so too. 
Looking hack on those days,, one cannot 
help being struck with the gmit ‘contrast 


between tho coast lights then and our own 
admirable arrangements now. The coal 
fire was generally made in an iron basket 
fixed oixt in the open air, and in the worst 
of weather the keeper had to work hai-d 
to keep his fire burning in spite of the 
most furious winds or the most deluging 
rains. Under the depressing influence of 
constaait and heavy rain it can easily bo 
understood that it was no joke to have 
to keep up a bright blazing fire. And 
with the most careful attention these fires 
were found to be most uncertain and un¬ 
reliable, at one time flaring wildly to the 
sky, And at another obscured by smoke or 
in a sulky state of dull red heat. Experi¬ 
ence suggested that a steady permanent 
light was what was wanted—a light that 
would not bo affected by Uio uncertain in¬ 
fluences of the weather. So the candles 
of the period were tided at one or two 
place^ with a lantern, but in only a few 
instances could they he made useful, the 
light being so weak. The Eddystone for a 
long time was illuminated by twonty-fonr 
candles only, in a sort of chandelier. But, 
after a time, oil was brought into use. 
Speiinacoti seems to have been found the 
best adapted for buraing and for giving a 
good light, and for over fifty years was 
used. Rtjccntly, however, ft has been 
found that mpe-sced oil is much cheaper, 
and can' bo burned so as to give as good a 
light as the sperm, so it is genei’aUy used 
at tho present day. It has been found that 
oil light is the most reliable, requires thy 
least amount of attention, is more eco¬ 
nomical, and at present answers the pui‘- 
p6.^ of marking our coasts better than any 
other light. 

Nevertheless, the authorities who have 
charge of thie important business of lighting 
England’s shores have by no means been 
insensible to the various'means of illumi¬ 
nation which have at different times ap¬ 
peared. Experiments have been and arc 
constantly being made, as to the advan¬ 
tages of the numerous sources of light 
which have at times been hi*onght out. 

' Five different oils have been tried: first, 
sperm, which, as lias been ^id, was used 
fqr some time, until displaced by rape-seed ; 
then coBSa was tried for a time, put although 
it proved to bo more economical, yet it was 
by no means found equal to rape or sperm; 
olive oil has also been tested, and found 
wanting. Since tho time when Americans 
havo been making colossal fortunes by 
“striking ile,” no end of pro|»«il8 havo 
been received for the appUcation of the 
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mineral oils to lighthonses, but thea’C are 
certain risks connected with the use of 
petroleum and paraffine which make it pai’- 
ticulai'ly undesirable that they should be 
cnmloyed on such an important duty. 

It is probable that many people wonder 
why gas is not more generally used; but 
there are numerous objections in the way 
at present. The light, it is found, would 
certainly be a little better than tho oil 
flame ;• but to change from oil to gas would 
involve a large outlay for new burners, 
&c., and an entire sacrifice of the present 
valuable oil lamps in the numerous light¬ 
houses ; then, again, it would be necessaiy 
to establish for each lighthauso gasworks 
•with numerous outbuildings and cumbrous 
machinery, to do which, at most stations, 
would bo dreadfully expensive, 'and at all 
rock stations impossible; and the diffi¬ 
culties in the way of conveying sufficient 
quantities of co,a1 to the. outlying aad dis-, 
tant lighthouses would be most seriopg. 
To balance tliese draw'backs, the gain would 
be only a little brighter light, and so the oil 
liglit liias retained its supi’emacy. 

The oxy-hydrogen or lime light has been 
experimented* upon; but the complicated* 
arrangements for producing the liglit, and 
(he uncertainty of its steady maintenance, 
have proved serious objections its appli¬ 
cation to tho lighting our coasts. 

Magnesium also ha.s been tried. No doubt 
those who have watched the ascent of the 
magnesium balloons on firework nights at 
tho Crystal Palace, have thought th.at really 
such .a beautiful, brilliant light might be in 
some manner made useful; and truly,^f a 
light of such a power could be placed m a 
lighthouse, its splendour would almost light 
up the dark waves, edging tjiem all, with 
silver, and its piercing rays would project 
their light even «boyend the horizon. JBnt 
its unreliability and its inj^ufficient develop¬ 
ment make it inapplicable at present. 

Many other kinds of light have been 
tried, bat only one has at present shown 
itself so superior to other lights, and so 
manageable, as to justify tho autho- 
,rities in plying it at a lighthouse. , We 
refer to the electric light, produced by 
magnetic induction,- which may^fididy'be 
said to be the “coming” light. 

The low putstretching point of Dungo* 
ness is nqw marked by the electric light, 
and likeabeautiftd star it meets the sailor’s 
oyo as ho pomes above the horizon on a 
dark night.! In comparison with its in¬ 
tense white light the flame of the burning 
oil appears of a yellow or sometimes a 


reddish colour, and altogether of a softer 
nature; while the -vivid brightness of tho 
electric spark seems to pierce the darteess 
with extraordinary power. It is surprising 
to think that there really is no body of flame 
to produce this brilliant effect, but indeed 
it is nothing more -tiian white beat caused 
by the meeting of two opposing electric cur¬ 
rents. These currents are generated by 
a powerful electrical machine, the motive 
poAver to which is supplied by steam; and 
are conveyed up to the lamp by two copper 
wires, each tei'minating in a carbon point. 
These two points have to bo kept at a certain 
distance from each other, and when the 
two oppo.tifco currents meet<it these points, 
tho resistance of one against tho other 
causes the tips of the caimons to glow, be¬ 
come white hot, and to melt or, fuse, and 
the incandescent or molten state of the 
carbon points is tho brilliant electric light 
itself. At the Exposition in Paris in 1867 
the splcr^did effect of this light might have 
been seen. A building was erected in the 
park for the purpose of showing it off, and 
oye-witne.sses speak of it as something mar¬ 
vellous, how a clearly defined horizontal 
beam was pi*ojected through the darkness, 
lighting up objects for many miles. Thp 
French authorities have not been glow to 
discoA'cr the value of the light, for already 
they have adopted it at the lighthou.se at 
Cape La Hove, and indeed they seem to 
fancy that to them belongs the principal 
credit for bringing the light infjp use. But 
it is well known that the grand discovery 
of Professor Faraday of the principle of 
generating electricity by magnetic induc¬ 
tion was firat utilised by Professor Holmes, 
who invented an apparatus for producing 
light thereby, which was tried in 1859 at 
the South Foreland Lighthouse. Onr 
neighbours, hoAVOver, Avith their quick per¬ 
ception, soon elaborated the somcAvhat 
imperfect apparatus of Professor Holmes; 
but that gentleman has since completely 
outstr%)pea the . Frenchman by a new and 
I improved machine. 

So much for some of the soui’ces of light: 
we have yet a few words to say regaitling 
the means adopted to make tho most of 
them. 

There was a time when no one thought 
of trying to make something more of a 
light than there really was; nothing Avas 
known of such things as reflectors or other 
aids to light, so that coal fh’es blazed, and 
candles casl their flickering feeble rays on 
the waters, quite •unassisted. However, it 
•was discovered at last that light icould he 
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w!is going on. She has mined and 
destroyed us.” 

“ But surely not,” said Conway, stopping, 

“ all in such a short time! It seems in¬ 
credible! A . fine estate shrivelled to no¬ 
thing in this manner. Are you certain 
about all this ? Has all been mir ?” 

“You know Bolton?—a hard-headed, 
honest fellow, that speaks plainly. He says 
a fortnight, at the outside, is all we can 
hope to keep afloat for. Then there will 
be something disgraceful, unless—^unless— 
we can be helped. Some one wrote from 
hero. The whole place was talking of it, 
the letter said. For God’s sake, do what 
yon can for usj and save the' family; Put 
aside that other girl.” 

“ What other girl?” said Conway. 

“ Oh, that was said also; there Avas some 
low girl hero that was in the way, and had 
got son^e pledge from you.” 

“False! A low vulgar story.” 

“I knew it. At any rate, wet must put 
by romance and that soi*t of thing; for we 
are on a precipice, George, and you must 
make a sacrifice to sjive the family.” 

“My life,” said Conway, “has hitherto 
been something of a sacrifice, so I may as 
well continue it.” ■. 

Mr. Conway was cautious enough, even 
to his father, and said nothing of thp pro¬ 
posal he had! received that morning. There 
was no reason why he should not win all 
the honours of seU-sacrifice by resignation. 
The father was still a little disturbed about 
“ the othe? girl,” and asked doubtfully who 
she was. His son took a pleasure in en¬ 
larging on her praises, perhaps to in¬ 
demnify himself. Was he not now to- be 
sold into captivity by a combination of 
dealers, as it were ? “ One of the finest 

natures; the quickest and most natural you 
ever heard of. No one could dream that 
such could be found, in a place like this. 
Yet must I treat her in this way ?” 

“ What! that man's daughter P Oh, I 
dare say she is well used to this. These 
places are like garrison towns. My dear* 
George, think—a rnair of your abilities-and 
prospects!” 

. “ Fine prospects, indeed, that have 
caused me to be led into tlie market. 
Look at that, father, and see how just you 
"Tiave been to that noble girl!” 

He showed him the letter he had re¬ 
ceived that mornj^. His fiither read it. 
with disquietude. ' * 

“ But, in God’s name, don’t let. me hear 

that you ^are irrevocably pledged. You 

said,” he ad^ed, appealingly, “ you were to 

consult me.”\ 

\ • 


“Yes,” said Conway, beginning to roAV 
in his he.9itation; “but I was sure you 
would not - ” 

“ Yon Avere always truthful and straight¬ 
forward, George, and would not act on 
empty pi’etenccs. That I know. You 
would not preteiul to consult me, having all 
the while made up your mind to act inde¬ 
pendently of me.” 

When father and son boarded the yachf, , 
one of the sailors, just arrived from shore, 
put into Conway’shand some letters brought , 
from the club. By a sort of reaction in this 
rather uncertain mind, the transaction had 
begun to have a veiy ugly air, something in 
the natnre of trafficlang or sale. This was not 
surely what he was to live for; and of a sud¬ 
den it flashed upon him that-ft was scarcely 
houourablb, or gentlemanly, or “ lordly,” to 
pay his father’s debts by a marriage. It 
seemed akin to slave-market principles. No 
one hkd been so bitter, so. scathing, in his 
branding of those mothers who dragged 
their daughters to the bazaars and sale¬ 
rooms of fashionable life, and sold them to 
the best bidders. Here Avas he doing the , 
same with his oAvn precious person. | 

“This is a very serious thing, father,” 
he said, warmly; “ and I shouldliave time 
to consider. It sounds shabby and moan 
to take this poor giri’.s fortune to benefit 
ourselves.” 

“ There is no time, George. • That is the 
worst of it. ' Thinking it over ^will not 
make the matter better or worse, clearer 
or morS obscure. But, I say, it' is tim 6 ! 
for you to put away all this hair-splitting 
an^ metaphysics. I have no patience with |, 
it. I tell you, there’s not an hour to lo.se. | j 
Act like otlxer men of sense, and men of the | i 
world. What have yon got there ?” 

Conway Avas reading one of his lettci-s, 
which he had ^ tom open. It was ft’om 
Jessica. Never did events seem so to eom- 
pete^ as it were, for the guidance *of this 
petted gentleman. 

9 ■ ^ 

Dear Mb. Conway, —One of my wretched 
bursts of temper made me write as I did 
this morning. I have, indeed, no title to 
speak to yon as I have done. Be generous, 
and foi^ve. Oh, what mean, unworthy 
motives yon must impute to mb 1 I could 
sink for shame and confusion. And yet I 
meant well; indeed I did. It was of your in¬ 
terest I -was thinking, not of my own. Noa\' 

I must bear the penalty. And do Avhat 
I caii, you mmt thiixk that meon pitiful > 
jealousy of her Avas at the bottom of all. 

I know I have forfeited your esteem and 
respect for ever, and that nothing will 
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resfeor© it to me. But I accept that as the 
penalty. * 

I I may speak plainly now; for, from what 
i yon said last night, I seemed to gather 
' that I had won some liking from yon—that 
you understood me, felt with me, and liked 
me. This remains to mo to think of, what- 
I ever be your fate: and when you are united 
to her, whom my tingovemed humour made 
me think unworthy of yon, I shall be more 
I than content, if yon would forget what I 
I wrote to you this morning. Jessica. 

I 

“ There,” said Conw-ay, passionjitcly, 
“there is what you call on mo to de¬ 
stroy in this wicked holocslust. I must 
liave time—an hour or two—^before I give 
you my answer. I am not a stoek or stone. 

' If we iu’e to follow the cold-bloodt?d schemes 
of the world, wo must devise means as cold- 
, blooded.” 

I His father looked at him with a iVclted 
“ put-out” air. “ Oh, I see how it will he,’<' 
j ho said. “ Everybody is selfi.sh, and only 
i thinks of their own advancement. Yon ai’c 
caught by this low girl.” 

“ Low !” said hi.s soh. “ Docs that read 
I like what is low ? But yon .arc hasty, father. 

' I niust have a little time, if only a fow 
j lioiti’S, to find some way out of all tins. I 
j cannot be loo cold and heartless.*’ 

! “ Take as Ibhg as you please, my <leav 

I boy,” cried his father, much relieved; “ that 
,1 is, until evening. Most natural you should 
j wish to do the thing in a gentlemanly way. 

, 1 know yon will manage it without hurting 
1 feelings, or anything of that sort. After 
|j all, girls now-a-daysdon’tbi'eak their heart-s, 

, I and look on all this very much as business.” 
!■ He was put on shore. It will bo seen, bo 
j Avas a rather selfish nobleman. Nothing 
1 could have tamed out bettor, he thought, 
i This would hurry his scjii into a most 
j advantageous marriage, which wonld be file 
' saving of hiS family. He would have been 
going on for years “ pottering about,” and 
playing the romant ic with half a dozen girls, 
until his season had passed by. Suddenly 
be stopped, and became uneasy. There 
was somethiug in the sketch of that pai’son’s 
daughter he did not like. They seemed of 
tho coarse low sort, who fasten an tigHt, 

f ive trouble, and j^eclino to be shaken off. 
f he could see her, or the doctor! Ho 
got into a fly, and drove out. 

CHAFTE^ xvn. ATTACK AND BEFtTLSB. 

A cuNNisro and clover idea, a© he thought 
it, had crossed his mind. There was an 
aged and infirm incumbent of a family, 
living on his estate, and the living was 


what is called a fiit one. It must be worth 
double what the vicar of St. Arthur’s en¬ 
joyed, This Avould surely make all “ .safe 
for he was still troubled by the idea of this 
girl. She was the danger. There was no 
end to the schemes of low, clever women, 
brought up Olid trained in the predatory 
habits of places like this, where men came 

• .and went, and where all plans were carried 
out swiftly .and shortly. They were not 
sure If the doctor was in. His lordship 
Avas shoAvu into the draAving-roora, whore 
ho waited, filling up the time Avith that 
curiosity and speculation mankind gives 
itself up to when loft waiting in a strange 
room, and expectiii^ strange people. Thus 
eugagedi he heard a step and a rustle, and 
a lady, not the doctor, stood before hini. 

Slio Avas so natural she oouhl not help 
colouring, knowing that this was her ad¬ 
mirer’s father. But the next moment 
.Caine au instinct as to the object of this 
visit; ai^ii a feminine defiance ro.so into 
her pule face. 

“ Aly father,” she said, “ is unfortunately j 
out : Avo can send for him.” j 

‘‘ Not at all,” said the guest, hastily, for | 
'another idea had taken the place of tho j 
first. “Ton arc Miss Bailey, I may sup- 1 
pose ? My son Avas speaking of you this ! 
morning ;” and he fixed his eyes upon her. I 

Je.ssica felt, somehoAV, that this Avas going i 
to take a sort of judicial tone, which she 
could not at all accept Avith the conscious- | 
ness that she was, so to speak, innocent, j 
The other, looking at her naiTOwly, saw | 
that she Avas very dangerous indeed— I 
handsome, interesting, Avith'a bold fearless | 
character that might be more than a match ; 
for him, and certainly for “the foolish 

• felloAv she hoped to entrap.” 

“ I am very sorry,” he went on, “ that ho | 
ever came here. George has the way, so ' 
common with young men, of what is called | 
amusing himself. Those yachting men are j 
like the Jack Tara in the naAry, and have a | 
love in every port,”' j 

» Jessica d^’ew herself up haughtily. I 
“What their ways may be,” slie said | 
firmly, “ have nothing to do with me. Mr. i 
Conway, I fancy, would hardly accept that 
cbaracter.” 

An audacious girl, thought liis lordship. 

“ You cannot know him so well as I 
do,” he said, smiling. “I have heard 
something of his proceedings, at this place 
even. It Avas time, I thought, that the old 
.fiither should appear upon the scene. You ; 
see. Miss Bailey, he is a young man of good 
position—heir to my estates and title, with I 
first-rate prospects.'’ 
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'Witli a scornful lip Jessica repeated tlie 
words, “ First-rate projects ! Indeed ?” 

His lordship was taken back. A most. 
Ixdil and daring girl. Dudley knew every¬ 
thing. “Well, eventually, eventually. In 
•short, he is entitled to look for a first-rate 
match and connexion; and really, Miss 
Bailey, to speak plainly ” 

“You have been speaking pl|iialy, my 
lord, have you not?” she said, mterrupt- 
ing him in a sort of passionate manner. 
“Why is this addressed to me? What 
have I done ? I scorn deception of every 
kind, and will not affect ignorance of the 
object that has brought Lord Formanton 
here.' Is this the meaning of it, that I 
mterfcre with those prospects. and the 
necessity of your son’s making an advan¬ 
tageous marriage ? In fairness, I may ask, 
is this what you are coming to 

“ No, no — dear no,” said the other, 
rather alarmed. “ God forbid! But young • 
men are so impulsive, and I was aso afraid 
my son had. gone further than ” 

“ Gone further!” said she, her face 
flushing up, and her eyes flashing. “ Nino 
I understand. Then ask him for the whole 
story, and ho is honourable enough to tell. 
He will suppress nothing as to my beha¬ 
viour. Ask him for the two letters I -wrote 
to him last night and this morning. ' Oh ! 
what have I done to be exposed to this !” 

He was much alarmed at the sensation- 
scene intb which he had been drawn. He 
was a clumsy negotiator: possibly, as some 
of his ftiends said, because he had been 
attach^ at a foreign court. “ Oh, I didn’t 
mean to say it was your fatdt jV 

“Jfy fault!’.’ she repeated^ “You arc 
detennined to heap mortifications on me. 
But I am not one of those who disdain to * 
clear themselves thitough mistaken delicacy. 
There mxftt he jnstice done me in tms 
matter. You seem to think of me as—I 
blush to say it—as some unworthy schemer 
with deslms, as it is called; one who was 
to bo frightened or bought off.” 

BQs lordship started at thia last charge,'’ 
which was very near the truth. “ I give 
you my solemn word of honour,” he said, 
not pointing this solemn affirmation at any 
statement, “that is,*I never meant 
But what can a man do? Ho hears all 
sorts of strange rumours about his son.” 

“ This ■will not do, my lord,” said she, 
proudly, “ You owe me an amende; and 


I must appeal to Mr. Conway solemnly in 
this matter.” * 

“ To bo sure. I promise it,” said the 
peer, joyfully. “Notliing could bo more 
handsome or fairer.” 

“ I am sure,” went on Jessica, “ one 
of yonr rank and honour will not be 
content with that conventional amende. 
Your own heart will tell you that an ac¬ 
knowledgment, as formal as the charge you 
came here to make, is owing to me.” 

“ I shall make it a point,” said the noble¬ 
man, eagerly, “you may depend on It. 
You see, it is a delicate matter on both 
sides, and hard to approach. You must 
be indulgent, 'Miss Bailey, in the case of a 
father; for, I assure you, in George’s caso 
we cannot afford—it would be fatal—to 
make a mifetako. I am really sorry to have 
hurt your feelings; but the family depends, 
to a OTeat measure, on George, Here is 
this fine estate of Panton Castle, and all 
that—a nice girl ” 

“ You put them in the proper order, ' 
said she. 

“Ehem ! Well, you know I am a busi¬ 
ness man; and no man, peer or peasant, is 
ashamed to want money or*advancement. 
He is my own son, and I look to his re.nl 
interest.’’ . 

“ With those views, then, you had better 
speak to my father, whom I see coming in 
now. But, before that,. I ask 'you, finally, 
do you understand my position in this 
matter ?” 

“ Certainly—certainly ; depend on me.”" 
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VERONICA; ^ ^ 

' BT THE ABTEOS OJ “ APKT MAKOATlET’a TKOtTBir.” 

^ In Five Book?. , -At first sieht ’ 


vicar’s mode of life, and in the vicar him¬ 
self, since she had left his' house for her 
aunt’s. 

At first sight things had seemed little 
altered. But she soon found that there 
BOOK V. was a cnango in Mr. Levincourt which she, 

> CHAPTER I. A RETROSPECTIVE MEPXTATION. had not observed in him in London. In . 

; An April day smiled and w^ept over the first place, he seemed to have broken I' 

' ' Shipley. Wlierever the clouds broke after completely the few relations he had ever I 

‘ a shower, the sky showed of a pale bluB hold with his country neighbours in the 
colour. Near the zenith floated white rank of gpntlefolks. Iliat was perhaps to 
, !i wreaths of vapour. Below them were long bo expected with a character such as Mr. , 

■! lateral bars of grey cloud stretshing singu- Lcvincourt’s; it was natural that he should |r 
J larly straight across the horizon. They shun any possible occasion of reading in J' 

, were vague and unfinished at the ends, the manner, or even in the faces, of his 

■ like lines drawn by a soft lead pencil; and equals that he had become an object of pity 
j they seemed of about that colour against the to them. But this was not all. It seemed 
M blue and white. A few early flow'ers peeped to Maud, that after the first paroxysm of 

■ out in tlie garden borders. When the sun grief, and wounded feeling, and crushed , 
j' shone fitfully on the old yew-tree, it .was pride had ceased, the whole character of ■ 

.seen to glisten with trembling diaifiond- her guardian had subtly deteiiorated. He 
' drops of rain. A blackbird piped his sweet shrank from the society of his equals; but, ^ 

» clear song from the shrubbery. Light and on the other hand, he appeared by no means 
' shadow animated the flatness of the distant to shun that of his inferiors. He would sit V 
wold, ’<i("hence qgme the many-voiced bleat for hours enduring the baldest chat of Mrs. ' 
of lambs blended into onS sound. A soli- Meggitt, and women such as she. Maud ^ 

, tary sheep cropped the short turf in St. was shocked and astonished to find him, 
Gildas’s graveyard. one day, listening almost with,avidity to ■ 

A young lady sat there ^on the low some gossiping details of village scandal . 

1 stone wall, looking across the flats to-, from the lips of Mugworthy, the parish {■ 
>'■ wards Danccester. She sat so still that clerk. The air of .porsonal refinement f 

■ the grazing sheep came quite near to her as which had formerly distinguished him, ^ ' 
its teeth out the short grass with a crisp - seemed to be disappearing under the in¬ 
sound in regular cadence. It ^as Maud fipenoe of a slip-shod laziness—a kind of 

i Desmond who sat there oh the wall of the sloihi^ indiflbrence to everything save Ids / 
graveyard, and whose golden hair was own Samediate comfort. He was by turns P 
mfllea under her hat by,:^e April breeze, -qiie^^ous, , inmost lachrymose, and self- 
She was absorbed in a reveriei, She had assming. • It was terrible to Maud to see 
been in Shipley now nearly a wetsk, and hWwhole character thus lowered; and she | 
r she was mentally passing in review all tri^ to believe that the change was but ^ 

^ the traits and circumstances she had ob- tOfiiporary,® and tliat perhaps she even i 
' served during that time,' which served to. ^aggerated it in her afiectionate anxiety. 

> show what changes had taken place in the During the journey from London, her 
^ * • 

ir r t 'if' v"' . f' ^ r k 't|r“ t 

yox*. iir. 65 ^ 
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' ixdnd was fall of that which, she had to r©- 
▼cal to him respecting V«wnioa. And she 
had dreaded the tank, b^g entirely nn- 
cerlain Iww he woaldieoeive it, Butj||9-h©n 
she began ta pBroeive the change in him, 
she coBCeiTed the hope that her tidings 
might at least have the good effect of rousing 
him from the apathy into which ho seemed 
to have allowed all the higher part of his 
natore to fall, while he fed the daily life of 
his mind' with contemptible trivialities. 
She had approached the subject one even¬ 
ing, when she and her guardian were alone 
together in the old chintz-furnished sitting- 
room after tea. ,Mand had quietly opened 
the pianoforte, and had played through 
softly a quaint andante from one of Haydn’s 
sonatas. 

Tlio piece was chosen with the cunning 
instinct of affection. It was soothing and 
gracious, and yet, in its old-fashioned 
stateliness, it did not too deeply probe the 
spring of grief. The somewhat wily tones 
of the well-worn instrument rendered 
crisply every twirl and tniai of the brave 
did music, under Maud’s light fingers. In 
the very twang of the yellow keys there 
was a staid pathos. It affected the ear as 
the sweet worn voice of an oM woman 
affects it, that thin quavering pipe, to which 
some heart has thrilled, some pnlse beat 
responsive, in the days of long ago. Maud 
played on,^and the spring twi^ht deepened, 
and the vicar listened, silent, in his arm¬ 
chair by the empty fireplace. He had 
taken to smoking within the past year. 
He had bought a groat meerschaum with a 
carved fantastic bowl, and the colour of tho^ 
pipe bore testimony to the persistency of 
ife owner in the use of the weed. As Maud 
played softly in the gathering dusk, the 
puffs of smoko from the vicar’s chair grew 
rarer and rarer, and at last they ceased. 
Maud rose from the piano, and went to sit 
beside lier guardian. He was still silent. 
The inlluence of the mn.sic was upon him. 

“Undo Charles,” said Maud, in alow 
voice, “ I have something to tell yon, and 
something to ask yon. I will do the ask¬ 
ing first. Will you forgive me for having 
delayed what I nave to say until now ?” 

“ I do not think it likely that yon have 
need pf my forgiveness, Maud. What for- 
,mveneif;i'i is between ns must be chiefly 
^om you to me, not from me to you.” 

“ Don’t^ say tliat, dear Uncle Charles. 
You touc*h my conscience too nearly. And 
yet, at th^j time, I thought—and Hugh 
thought—that it was better to keep the 
secret for a wjiile. I hope you will think 


so too; jj,nd forgive pio. Uncle Charles, 
some one is dead whom you knew.” 

The vicar ^vo a violent start. Maud, , 
with her hand on. the elbow of his.chair, 
felt it shake; and she added, quickly, “ It 
is no one whose death you can r^frot. It 
is awful to think that the extinction of a 
human life should bo cause for regoioing, 
rather than sorrow, in the hearts of all who 
knpw him. But it is so. Sir John Gal© 
is dead.” The vicar drew a long, deep 
breath. His head drooped down on his 
breast; but Maud felt, rather than saw— 
foi' it w-as by this time almost dark within 
the house—that he was listening intently. 
In a trembling voice, but clearly, and with 
steadiness of purpose, Maud told her 
guardian of Veronica’s marriage, of her 
inheritance,'and of her actual presence in 
London. She merely suppressed in her 
narrative two facts. First, the will, which 
had made her (Maud) heiress to Sir John 
Gdlle’s wealth; and, secondly, the late 
baronet’s intention of defrauding Veronica 
at the last. She and Hugh had agreed 
that it would bo well to spare Mr. Levin- 
court the useless pain, of these revelations. 
The vicar listened in unbroken silence 
whilst Maud continued to speak. 

When she ceased, after a littlo pause, he 
said, “ Ana she was in London! My 
daughter was within a few streets of rne, 
and made no sign ! Sho made' not any— 
the least—attempt to sec me or to ask my 
pardon.” 

His tone was deep and angry. He 
breathed quickly and noisily, like a man 
fighting against emotion. Still Maud felt 
that in his veiy reproach there was a hope¬ 
ful sgrmptom of some softening in the hard¬ 
ness. of his resentment. 

“ She should have done so, deas Uncle 
Charl(s. I told her so, aftd she did not 
deny it. But —^believe she was afraid.” 

“Afraid! Veronica Levincourt afraid! 
Sho was not afraid of disgracing my home, 
and embittering my life. But she wan 
hfraid to come and abase her wicked pride 
at my feet, when she might' have don© so 
with some chance of bringing me—not 
conjfort; no, nothing can cancel her evil 
past—bnffut least some little alleviation of 
the weight of disgrace that has been bow¬ 
ing me to the eayth ever since her flight.” 

Maud could not but feel, with 4 sensation 
of shame at the feeling, that tii© vicar’s 
words did not touch her heart. There was 
nothing in them tliat was not true. But 
in some way they rang h<^ow. How dif¬ 
ferent it haA been vVhen the vicar had firs^ 
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disoorered his daughter’s flight, and' after¬ 
wards the name of the nmn she had fled 
with !. Then every word,’every gesture, had 
been full of terrible rage, and grief, and 
horror. The vicar had been in agonised 
earnest thenj no doubt. But now, os he 
spoke, it was as though he felt the necessity 
of assuUiing something that was not in his ■ 
heart, as ttiough he were ashamed of ex¬ 
pressing relief at Maud’s news, and made 
it a point of pride to excite his own wrath 
against his daughter. 

Maud had yet more to tell him. She 
must reveal the fact of Veronica’s engage¬ 
ment to the Prince Barletti. And she 
much feared that the communication of 
this fact would embitter her guardian still 
more. She could not see tho^ expression 
of his face, as she spoke, and he did not 
interrupt her by the least word, until she 
paused, having finished what she,^ad to 
say. Then the vicar murmiu-ed in an* 
artificial voice, as though he were restrain¬ 
ing its natural expression: 

“ Her mother was a Barletti.” 

“ Yes. This gentleman is Veronica’s 
cousin.” ' ■ . • 

“ Prince—Prince Barletti! Is that the 
title ?” 

“Prince 'Cesaz’o de’ Barletti, Veronica 
assured me that he is devotedly attached to 
her. He was a friend to her in her tmnblo 
abroad, and ” 

“ Barletti is a noble name: an old name. 
That wretch was a parvenu, sprung from 
the mud; a clay image covered with gild- 

There was a long silence. At lesgth 
the vicar spoke again. 

“ Ajid my daughter was in London, and 
made no attempt to see me.^ She allows 
me to learn this news from other lips than 
her own! . My sbrrow, munoisery, my sus¬ 
pense, matter nothing to her.” 

Veronica told me that she would write 
to you as soon as we got back to Shipley, 
She said that she believed it beat, on the 
sole ground of consideration for you, for- 
her to wait before addressing you until all 
should be settled.” 

“ Settled!” cried the vicar, sharply, 
“Wliat was,there to settle ?” '* 

“ Her—^lier inheritance j and-^—and the 
proof of her mahriage. Sh^fliay have b^n 
mistaken In delaying to coiainunioate with 
ou; indeed^ I think she was mistaken; 
ut I do believe, she was Mncero when she 
proftssed to think it for the best.”' 

The vicar rose and waflEed to the dbop, • 
Arrived fhmw, he ^used, and said, “ Until 


she does address me, and address me in 
a propet spirit, I shall take no notice of her 
whatsoever, Ncme! She will still be to 
me as one dead. Nothing—^no human 
poWCT shall induce me to wavOT in my 
resolution.” • 

Maud could see the vicar’s hands waving 
through the gloom, with the action of re- : ' 
pulsing or jpushing away some one. 

“She will write to you, dear Uncle 
Charles,” said Maud; still with the same 
disagreeable percseption that the vicar’s 
words and tone were hollow, and with 
the same feeling of being ashamed of the 
percejption. Then the -vicar left the room, - 
and went out into the garden. He relit 
his pipe, and as he paced up and down the 
gravel path, Maud watched his figure for a 
long time, looming faintly as he came within 
range of the light from the windows of the' 
lionso, and then receding again into the 
darkness. Next day there came a letter 
for Mr. Levincourt from Veronica. Maud 
recognised her large, pretentious hand- 
■writing on the black-bordered envelope 
with its crest and monogram and faint, 
sweet pffl^me. The -vicar took the letter 
to his own room, and read it in private. 

He did net shpw it to Maud, nor communi¬ 
cate its contents to her ftirthor than to say 
that evening, just before retiring to bed: 

“ It appears, Maud, that the present 
baronet, Sir Matthew Gble, has bphaved in 
a very becoming manner, in immediately 
receiving and acknowledging his cousin’s 
widow.’' 

“ Oh, dear Uncle Charles, the letter was 
from Veronica ! She has written to you. 

I am so thankful.” 

The tears were in Maud’s eyes as she 
clasped hei* hands fervently together, and 
looked ujp into her guardian’s face. He 
put his hand on Iher head, and kissed her 
forehead. 

“ Good, sweet, pure-hearted child!” he 
said, softly- ^ “ Ah, Maudie, would to God 
^that I had been bleated with a daughter like 

f * ou! Blit I did not deserve that blessing: 
did not deserve it, jlandie.” 

It was on fdl these sayings and doings 
just narrated, that Maud Desmond was 
; pondering as she sat, alone, in the church¬ 
yard of St. Ghkfas, 

CHAPTER H. mss TtrETi:<E. 

Mato sat absorbed in a reverie that pre¬ 
vented her from hearing a foo^ep > teat 
approached quickly. Pit-pat, the 

step came nearei*. It was lights bnt as 
regular as teat of a soldier oh the march. 
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Presently, a shabby hat, ■with an erratic 
feathei* in it, rose above the wall of the 
chttrchyard, and little Miss Turtle, Mrs. 
Meggitt’s governess, appeared, with a parcel 
in one hand and a basket in the other. 
She walked straight np to Maud, and then 
stopped. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Desmond,” said 
Miss Turtle, and looked into Maud’s face 
■with a demure expression, half sly, half shy., 

•“ Oh, I—I did not see you, Miss Turtle. 
How do you do ?” 

“I startled you, I’m afraid. I hope 
yoii’ro not subject to palpitation. Miss 
Desmond? I g.m. Oh dear me, I am 
quite tired! WotM you allow me td seat 
myself here for a few minutes and rest ?” 

Maud smiled at the humility of the re¬ 
quest. .The wall of St. Gildas’s churchyard 
was cert?unly as free to Miss Turtle as 
to herself. She made room for the little 
governess beside her. Miss Turtle first > 
disposed her parcel and basket ow the top 
of the rough wall, and then made a queer 
little spring—something like the attempt 
to fly, of a matronly barn-door hen unused to 

S uit terra firma—^and seated herself beside , 
iem. Maud was by no means delighted 
at thus encountering Miss Ttfrtlc., But 
she was too gentle and too generous to risk 
hurting the little woman’s" feelings Ity at 
once g^etting up to de]^art. So she made 
up her mind to sit awhile and endure Miss 
Turtle’s discourse as best she might. They 
had met before, since Maud’s return to 
Shipley. Miss Turtle and her two pupils, 
Farmer Meggitt’s daughters, had saluted 
Maud as she came out of church on the 
first Sunday after her arrival at the ■vicar¬ 
age, ha'ving previously devoured her with 
their eyes during the service. 

“ And how, if I may venture to inquire, 
is our respected vicar ?” said Miss Turtle. 

“Mfr. Levincourt is quite well, thank 
you.” 

“ Is he, really ? Ah! Maw changes since 
we last had the honour ofr seeing you in 
Shipley, Miss Desmond.” - * * 

“ Indeed! If you did not say so, I should . 
suppose, from what I liave seen and heard , 
hitherto, that there were, on the contrary, 
veiy few* ohsuigos.” 

“Oh dear me 1 Mrs. Sack—you have 
heard about Miu. Sapk ?” 

“No. Is she air 

“Joined a 'Wesleyan congregation at 
Shipley Magna^ Qtme over ■to Dissent root 
and branch! I am surprised that you had 
not heard of it.” 

Maud explained that Mrs. Sack’d con¬ 


version to Methodism had not been widely 
discussed in London. 

“ And she’s not tho only one, Miss Des¬ 
mond,” pursued the governess. 

“ Indeed!” 

“ OH, no, not the' only one by any means. 
A considerable number of tbe congregation 
of St. Gildas’s have gone over too. They 
say that the dissenting gentleman who 
preaches at Shipley Magna (he is not, 
strictly speaking, a gentleman either, Miss 
Desmond, being in me retail OTOcery line, 
and in a small way of business) is so very 
earnest. I hope yon will not think I did 
wrong, but the truth is, I did go to an even¬ 
ing meeting at their chapel once, with Mrs. 
Sack, and I must say he was most eloquent. 

I really thought at one time that he would 
have a strbke, or something. The glass in 
the windows jingled again, and I came 
homo.yith a splitting headache.” 

“ He mudt have been extraordinarily 
eloquent, indeed,” said Maud, quietly. 

“ Ob, he was ! But then, as I say, where ' 
are yonr principles, if you let yourself be 
tempted away from your church like that ? 
Didn’t you notice, Miss Desmond, how thin 
the congregation was, last Sunday ?” 

Maud was obliged to confess that she had 
noticed it. , o . 

“ Then, lihere’s Mr. Snowe, junior.” 

“ He has not joined tho Methodists, has 
he, Miss Turtle ?” 

“ Oh, no. Quite the contrary.. But he 
is engaged to be married, I beheve, and 
the lady hates music. Just fancy that. 
Miss Desmond, and he such a confirmed 
a/thofihwre.'' 

Little Miss Turtle shook her head in a 
melancholy manner, as though she had been 
reluctantly accusing Herbert Snowe of 
“ confirmed ” gambling or “ confirmed ” 
drunkenness. * 

“ Then,” said Maud, “ I am afraid we may 
lose Mr. Herbert Snowe’s assistance at tbe 
weekly practisings in the school-house.” 

“ Piactisinga! Oh dear, Miss Desmovd, 
the singing-class is nothing now; nothing 
to what it ■used to be. Mr. Mngwortby, he 
does wliat he can. But you toow, Idiss 
D^smoud, what’s the use of the best inten¬ 
tions when yon have te contend ■with a 
voice like—there! Just like that, for all the 
world I” ^ • 

And Miss Tnriie" screwed up her mouth, 
and inclined her head toward^ the distant 
common, whence came at that moment the 
irem'ulbus, long - drawn ba-a-a, of some 
fleecy motiier of tte flockt 

Maud could hot lielp ‘ Ihugbihjg as she 
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recognised ihe resemblance to Mr, Mug- 
worfchj’s professional utterance of the Amen. 

“Why, Mias Turtle,” she said, “ I didn’t 
know you were so satirical.” 

“ Satirical! Oh pray don’t say that, 
Miss Desmond. I should be loatli, indeed, 
to think so of myself. If I was satirical, it 
was quite unawares, I assure you.” 

Miss , Turtle fidgeted with her paper 
parcel, tightening its strings, and putting 
it into shape. Then she peeped into' the 
basket, as if to assure herself that its con¬ 
tents were safe. She showfed no symptom 
of being about to resume. her walk, and 
there was a mingled hesitation and eager¬ 
ness in her face orery time she looked at 
Maud. These conflicting sentiments at 
length resolved themselves into a question 
that indirectly approached thei main point 
to which her curiosity was directed. 

“ Ahem ! And so, Miss Desmond, yon 
don’t—ahem !—you don’t find oui» revere^ 
vicar much broken" by all ho has gone 
through ?” 

Maud drew herself up, and looked full 
at the speaker. But Miss Turtle’s wishy- 
washy httlo countenance was so meek and 
meaningless, that resentment seemed ab¬ 
surd. 

The governess’s straw hat was some¬ 
what on. one side; and so was the long 
ragged feather that adorned it, as it had 
successively adorned a long series of hats, 
beginning Anno Domini—but no matter for' 
the date. Miss Turtle and her black ostrich 
feather' were coeval in the chronicles of 
Shipley; for the good and suffleient reason 
that they had immigrated into Daneshird 
together. The long feather, wafted hither 
and thither by the capricious aii-s, and maile 
lank and straight by the capjicious. showers 
of spring, drooped carelessly over the brim 
of the .hat, and, overshadowed Miss Turtle’s 
little snub nose, with a ’shabbily swagger¬ 
ing air ludicrously at variance with the 
expression of the face beneath it. 

, “I told you that Mr. Be'vincourt was 
quite well,” said Maud. • 

“ And yon, Mias, Desmond,” said Miss 
Turtle, timidly patting out the tip of her 
cotton glove to tonoh Maud’s black dress, ■ 
“ you too have had a good deal tvf trouble.” 

“ I have loftt a dear relative and a true 
friend.” 

“To be sure. Oh de^ me! Life is a- 
shadow, flbtu it flies! Don’t you find it ^ 
so. Miss Desmond P You have lost your/ 
aunt; a lady of til^ too,” added Miss^ 
Turtle, with so comical.an air of being"' 
shocked and surprised by this circumstance 


above all, and of mm'muring reproachfully 
to the great democrat. Death, * How oovM 
yon?—a person so well connfcted, and 
habitually addressed by mankind as ‘my 
lady r that Mand’s sense of humour con¬ 
quered her sadness, and she turned away 
her face lest Miss Turtle should ho scan¬ 
dalised by the smile on it. 

Miss Turtle’s next words, however, efiec- 
tnally sobered the mobile, dimpling mouth. 

“Yes; yon have lost your aunt —<md 
your wtcHe, if what we hear is true.” 

Maud’s heart boat fast, and shebonldnot 
speak. Her nerves quivered in the expec¬ 
tation of bearing Veronica’s name. It was 
not yet pronounced, however. Miss Turtle 
dropped her chin down on her breast, at 
the same time throwing back her shoulders 
stiffly, and infused a melting tearfulness 
into her habitually subdued voice as she 
asked: “ And have yon yet seen Mrs. Plew, 
•Miss Desmond?” . 

“ Mrs.—^Mrs. Plew ? No. Poor old lady, 
how is she ?” 

“ She’s pretty well, thank yon, Miss Des¬ 
mond. As well as she ever is. She is quite 
a character of the olden time; don’t yon 
think so. Miss Desmond ?” 

“ Well, I—I—I don’t know. She seems 
a very good old won&an,” answered Maud, 
considerably at a loss what to say. 

“ Of course. Miss Desmond, yon have 
had great seholastio advantages. And I 
shouldn’t presume to • But as far as 
Pinnock goes. Miss Desmond, I should say 
that Mrs. Plew was quite the moral of a 
Roman matron!” 

Maud stared in nnooncealed surprise. 

“ I should indeed, Miss Desmond,” pur¬ 
sued the governess, still with the same tear¬ 
ful tenderness and a kind of suppressed 
writhing of her shbulders. 

“ I have not read the Roman History in 
the original. But, if Pinnock may be re¬ 
lied on, I should say that she quite came 
up to nwidea of the mother of the Gracchi,” 
which Miss Turtle pronounced “ Gralchy.” 

There was so long a pause, and Miss 
Turtle so plainly showed that aho expected 
Maud to apeak, that 'the latter, although 
greatly bewildered, at length said, “ I have 
always supposed Mrs. Plow to be a very 
kind, honest, good old woman. I cannot 
say ever struck me in the hgbt of a 
Roman matron. Perhaps, on the whole, it 
is a better thing to be an English matron; 
or we, at least, maybe excused for thinking 
so. But the fact is, 1 never Was very inti- 
maie ■with Mrs. Plew. It was my ' 

Maud stopped, with a flushed &De a^id 
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. ti!ei(iblijQg lip. Sho had been alwut to 
mention Veronica, and Miss Turtle pounced 
on the opportunity thus afforded, 

, “ It was your cousin, or at least we all 

called Lor so. Miss Desmond, although 
aware that no tie of blood united you 
together; it ■vras Miss Levincourt who was 
most intimate at the Flews’. Oh, yes, in¬ 
deed it waa 1 But of course all that is 
over. Higher spheres have other claims, 
have they not, Miss -Desmond ? And that 
which tro proud and haughty have re¬ 
jected, may be veiy precious to the humble 
j and lonely, if it would but think so; may 
: it not, Miss Desmond P” 

A light began to dawn in Maud’s i^'nd, 
which illumined the oracular utterances of 
Miss Turtle. Through tlm mincing af¬ 
fectation of the little woman’s speech and 
manner, there meroed the tone of genuine 
emotion. Stw, Maud did not understand 
why Miss Turtle should have chosen to 
reveal such emotion to'her. 

Maud rose and held out he^* hand. 
“ Good-l^e, Miss Turtle,” she said. “Please 
teH Kitty and Cissy that I hope to sec 
them at the practising next Saturday.” 

“ Good-bye, Miss Desmond. I hope you 
won’t take it amiss that I ventured to 
entpr into conversation with you.”’’ 

“ By no moans ! How can you imagine 
that I should do so ?” 

“Nor look upon it in the light of a 
Hfaerly?”^ 

“ Certainly not. Pray do not speak so!” 

“Thank you, Mias Desmond. lou were 
always so kind and affable!” There was 
the least posdble stress laid on the personal 
pronoun, as though Miss Turtle were men¬ 
tally-distiuguishing Maud from some one 
who was noi alvr&y^ kind and affable. 
“ And you are just the «azi;» as over, I’m 
sure, JkCs® Desmoiuj. And—and—^if I 
didn’t fear to offend you, which I wouldn’t 
. do for tho world—^indeed I would not!— 
should like to—^to—to ask ” Tho* 
' governoss mode a long paxtso.^ Mau^ i^d 
. not speak; in fact, she ootdd, not. She 
was teto sure in her heart about 'whom Miss 
Turtle desired to ask. The lattw remained 
sil^t 'fer shtue minutes; but, although 
. tiimd xuanner frmn years of r^es-, 

sioh ^d isnnlathbg, Mias Turtle was not 
exquisite^ s^i^ve, and she had that sort 
" of mild ohi^ln«<^; wMsh fmquenUj adcom- 
paoies stu]^iiity.; . V 

N^^er .Maud’s sil«Qi0%^npri^her pale, dis- 
•; tressed face, availed thereSjorp to t'orn Miss 
Turtle from the purpose; 

^ whtm she sat down bp HvpE h^iside 
k ^e view’s ward. That pui^^e was to 



ascertain, if possible, what the truth of 
Veronica’s position really was. 

Of course Shipley-iu-the-Wold had rung 
with.gossip about her; and latterly the 
gossip had reported—most wonderful to 
relate—Something not far from the actual ^ 
state of tho case. 

“ I should Ifico to ask,’’ proceeded Miss ' 
Turtle at length, “ if it is true, what we 
hear, that Miss Levincomrt—that is, if all 
be as we have heard rumoured, she is not, 
of course, Miss Levinconrt any longer—if 
she' is in England again, and—and quite 
wealthy, and—I hope you are not offended. 
Miss Desmond!” 

“She is in England. Sho is a widow, 
and is left in possession of a considerable 
fortune.” 

“ Oh, dea^ me! So it was true ?” 

Maud bowed, and was moving away. 

“One instant. Miss Desmond. ’ I’m 
afraid you are .angry with me for speaking. 
But, after all, it was natural that we should 
wish to know tho ti’uth; wasn’t it now. 
Miss Desmond ?” 

!Maud rejected that it was natural. Her 
conscience told her that the movement of 
sensitive pride which made hor^shrink from 
hearing Veronica mentioned by indifferent 
persons, was far from being wholly a good 
movement. She constrained -‘liersolf to 
hold out her hand once more' to Miss 
Turtle. The gratitude in the governess’s 
face rewarded her for the effort. 

“ Oh, thank you. Miss Desnioitd! I 
should have been so sorrj' to hurt yoxu- ■ 
feelings. Of course you wul see Mr. Plow 
before long, and then I suppose you—^you 
will tell him, won’t you ? Of course he 
will know, so intimate as he. was with 
the family; and always ^eaks with the 
greatest respodfc, I’m sure. Wheu he knows 
something certain about Miss Levincourt— 
that is-r-I’m so used to the’ name, you see 
—we hope, his mother and I hope—or, at 
least, she hopes—^for of course I can’t pre¬ 
sume to put .myself forward—that he may 
get to be more oomfortaMe and settled in 
his mind. .We think him a good deal 
changed. Miss Desmond. His spirits are 
like a plnminet of lead, to what they were, 

I do assme you. Good-hya, Miss Des¬ 
mond, andTihauk you veiy much*” 

Maud walked, home across the paddock 
and up the kmg gravel path in the vicarage 
garden, udth a feeling of heaviness other ' 
heart. Sho . was half inclined to hate ' 
Miss Tupdo;: Mrs. Plew, and aJl-^e people 
in Sbipky^. But ^she j^sisti^ theimp^e < 
of. iriitat^ tompw. vt^ her vexation. 

compared with the sorrow and trouble \ 
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inflicted on others ? If Veronica could but, genius could do, took him on one occasion 
haye known, if shoopuldbut have foreseen! between his knees, and played a few bars 
As she thus thought, she entered the which the boy continued j thus alternating, 
house through the garden door, which they played an entire sonata admirably, 
stood open. She was going into the sitting- ' The pfaenom^on's fathOT was rather dis- 
room, when she paused for & moment at gusted at receiving only twenty * four 
the sound of voices within. , guineas for each of the royal concerts. But 

“Go in, go in, Mias• Maudie,” said old what was wanting inmdney was made up - 
Joanna., who happened to be in the hall; in apiMlity; for Qie king and queen met 
“ You won’t disturb no one. It’s only that the family in St. James’s Park, and waved 
jKjor creetur, Mr. Plew, a-talking to the hands to them, and smiled and nodded, 
vicar.” The king usually selected for the child, 

. ’ ■ knotty pieces by Wagenseil, Abel, and 

- Handel. The young Moaart accompanied 

^ MOZART IN LONDON. the queen in an air which she gfr^ously 

- . , deigned to play; and he then surprised the 

In April, 1764*, a German musician, delighted court by performing a melody 
second chapel master to tho Prince Arch- founded merely upon the bass of one of" 
bishop of tSahsburg, arrived ,in England Handel’s melodies. Every day the child’s ' 
from Franco, accompanied by his wife, mind developed; ove;^ day ho conquered 
daughter, and son. The name of the son some fresh region of his art; he had already 
was Johann Chrysostom Wolfgang Gottlieb -written for the orchestra, and now ho began 
Mozart. Ho was a little musiu^ phenol to compose symphonies. His father having ^ 
meiion, not altogether unknown to our caught told in returning from a concert at '. 
readers, and was then a child of eight. lie Lord Thanet’s, tJie marvellous boy amused 
had begun to compose at four, tuid at six the invalid, while banished from his iustru- 
had produced a difficult concerto. The ments, by writing a piece for two violins, 
child, who had been yilaying at the diflerenfc two Qboes,/and two horns. “ Remind me,” 
German courts, had been potted by kings, said the Uttlo despot to his sister, who sat 
and kissed by empi'os.ses. Ho anived near him’copying, “ that I give the horns 
at Dovei- Vith chests full of presents ; something good to do.” 
swords, suuff-j3<^xe8, etuis, lace, and watches. “The high and mighty Wolfgang,” 

In Paris, the wonderful child had oxliibited ‘ wrote the proud and delighted father, 
at Versailles before tho royal family, and “ thouglx only eight, possesses the ac- 
bad been very angry with Madame de qufrements of a man of forty. In short, 
Pompadour for not kissing him as tho only those who see and hear him can 
Empress Maria Theresa had done. He had believe in him; even you in Salahurg know 
also puWished four sonatas in the French nothing about him, he is so changed.” At 
capital; and at public concerts ha had spare moments young Mozart cliatted about 
astonished tho cognoscenti by playing at his German friends, or talked over an opera 
sight any piece set before him. ho had planned, to be performed by his ^ 

Tho shrewd father hoped tf> rako in some acquaintances at Salzburg. From tbe most , 
of our solid English, gold, and the boy was intricate pieces of Bach or Handel, how- 
eager for fresh laurels. The family lodged ever, the child turned away at the sight of 
at the house of a Mr, Williamson, in Frith- a sweetmeat or the mew of a favourite cat. 
street^ Sbho: a foreign quarter, which They woidd have burnt the ehild . for a 
French refrigees had already made their lij'itm in aoEqe meddffival countries, 
own. Eyerytiiing went well at first. Th^ A ooncert 'an Jime frightened the prudent 
king «md queen heard^the two children on fof^er. The expenses threatened to be 
the 27th of April, and early in the next forfy guiheus; but.eventually most of tho 
month the boy played on the organ before ' musicuuM refused to take any money. To 
the king. The brother and sister alaooper- gain the love of the English, toe wily father 
formed ponderoua double ooncertos bn two permitted Wolfgang to play, at Ranelagh 
claviers, and Wolfgjahg sang, several airs for a patriots charity. For better air, pro- 
wito mwffiezmresaion, Tt was toeoustomto - bab%, to© family about this time removed 
try his powers by .malniighim play at sight to Ohelsm, and resided at the house of a 
elaborate’pfooes% Bato,.Handel, Pa»dies, ' 3|(&. ltaiadle, in Five Field-row, where toe 
Ac. These Impl^tdateiKn^y, with swifV l^her, recovering from a quinsy, ordered, 
ness, neatiies^. and mand hke a zealous Catholic, twemiy^tWO masses, 
style. John Ciowfeiah master to express his gratitude, to <3^^ moreover 

to tho queto, 'to show what toe little ho vowed to undertake the conversion of 
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son of a Dutch Jew, a violoncello 
player named Siprnntini. About the close 
of 1764, the elder Mozart dedicated a tliird 
set of liis son’s sonatas to Queen Charlotte; 
prefacing them with an extravagantly ful¬ 
some d^'cation, which showed the pro- 
fe.ssed itinerant tuft-hunter. 

It was at this crisis that scientific men 
began to regard the young plienomonon 
>v^ith serious suspicion and marm. A cele¬ 
brated quidnunc of the day arose to conduct 
an investigation of his powers. This quid¬ 
nunc, a scholar erudite enough in his way, 
was the Honourable Daines Barrington, , a 
Welsh judge, who had occupied several 
snug posts under government. The.Bos¬ 
well sort of expedition, suggested by many 
jealous and suspicious musicians of Lon¬ 
don, exactly suited the inquisitor. He 
repaired to thb house at Chelsea, armed 
with a manuscript duet, written by an 
English gentleman^ to some words in Me- 
tastasio’s opera of Demofoonto. The score, 
difBloult enough to musicians of t'he Bar¬ 
rington stamp, was in, five sections: two 
violin parts, two vocal parts, and a bass. 
Here was a clincher; it was impossible that 
the boy could have seen the musio before. 
He sat down to play, keenly eyed Ijy the sus¬ 
picious inquirer. Would he play false, or 
break down, and prove that all his other 
extemporaneous performances had been 
prepared tricks ? Here would be a triumph 
for detective science, and the Honourable 
Daines Barrington. But no. The boy sat 
down, slipped the score carelessly on his 
desk, and began at sight to play the 
symphony in the most masterly manner, 
equ^ly as to time, style, and the feeling 
sought to be conveyed by the composer. 
Having played it through, he then took the 
upper part, and left the under one to his 
father: singing in a thin infantine voice, 
but with admirable taste. His fiither being 
once or twice out in the duet, though the 
passages were not more difficult than those 
the son had attempted, the child looked 
back at him with some anger, pointing out 
to him his mistakes, and set him right. 
The young musician, moreoverj threw in, 
to Mr. Barrington’s intense astonishment, 
the accompaniments of the two violins, 
wherever noost necessary. 

In his report, afterwards read before the 
Royal Socaety, Mr.' Daines Barrington, 
softened almost into adoration of i^e yonng 
genius, attempts to illustrate the difficulties 
which the child Mozart overcame in the 
problem meant to entangle him. The vir¬ 
tuoso compares it to a ohild eight years 
old who should be asked to read five Knes 


of type simultaneously, the letters of the 
alphabet having different powers iu four 
out of tho five hnes. It should further, he 
says, be supposed that the five hypothetical 
hues w'ere not arranged under each other, 
so as at all tames to be, read one nndor tlie 
other, hut often in a desultory manner. 
The ohild was also to be imagined as read¬ 
ing, at a coup d’oeil, three different comments 
on a five-lined speech: one, say, in Greek, 
one in Hebrew, and the third in Etruscan. 
The hypothetical ohild was also to be pre¬ 
sumed capable of pointing out, by signs as 
he read, where one, or two, or three, of 
these comments were material. This.ela- 
borate and complicated sitnilo, Mr. Bar¬ 
rington caps by comparing the boy’s efforts: 
to a child’s who should, at the first glance, 
read one of. Shakespeare’s finest speeches 
with all the accuracy, pathos, and energy, 
of a Garrick. 

^ When the boy had finished the duet, he 
oxipressed himself highly in approval, and 
asked, with eagerness, whether Mr. Bar¬ 
rington had any more such music ? Mr. 
Barrington, having heard that the child 
was often visited with musical idea.s, which 
came upon him' like' an inspiration, and 
which—as if he had suddenly been enabled 
to hear the voices of angels inaudible to 
others—ho >rould even in the naiddle of the 
night imitate on his harpsichord, told the 
phenomenon’s father that he should he glad 
to hear some of his son’s eitemporaneous 
compositions. 

The father saw that tho connoisseur was 
won over, and now coquetted with him a 
hit.. He said it depended entirely on the 
moment of inspiration, but that there was 
no harm in asking tho lad if he were in the 
humour for a.^ composition. In the mean 
time the quaint child, like a changeling in 
his grave and preternatural, self-confidence, 
went on at intei^mla running about the 
room, and playing on the harpsichord, his 
constant companion. 

Mr. Barrington, after a moment’s sapient 
/iogitation, remembered that little Mozart 
had been much taken notice of 1^ Monzolo, 
afhmous singer, who came over to England 
in 1764. He therefore shrewdly leaned over 
the4ceys, and said, in a courtly way, becom¬ 
ing the ex-Marshal of the High Cenri of Ad- 
miraWy, that he would like to hear an ex¬ 
temporary love,song,.such as hia (Mozart’s) 
friend Manzolo womd seleot,^ for >n opera. 
The bov, turning on his high stobl, gave a 
look or: childish arohness, as inuoh as to 
say, “ Love f 0h> I know the whole alpha, 
bet of that singular passioBi*’ nnd imme¬ 
diately began five or six lines of a jargon 
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recitative suitable to the iutroductiou of a 
love song. He then shaped out a sym¬ 
phony, to correspond to an air composed to 
the single word “ Affetto.” It was a com¬ 
pete formal operatic composition, with 
first and second parts, and of the usual 
length. “ If this extemporary composition,” 
afterwards wrote the astonished investi¬ 
gator, f‘were not amaKingly capital, yet it 
was really above mediocrity, and showed 
most extraordinary readiness of invention.” 

The inspiration was upon the boy, and 
he was now eager to try more. Mr, Bar- 
rington begged him to compose a song on 
Rage, such as might be proper for an 
opera. The boy again turned, gg.vo his 
playfully mischievous changeling look, and 
began a jargon recitative, to precede a 
song of fury “i’ the Ercles wein.” Ho 
roused to this, and, his iinagination be¬ 
coming excited, he beat his harpsichord with 
his little ruffled fists, rising up *10 hii^ 
chair like a person possessed. The word 
he had chosen for this more violent exer¬ 
cise was “ Perfidoa word suitable for 
arousing all sorts of operatic denuncia¬ 
tions. 

After this, never' wearied, he played 
one of the sonatas he had just finished 
and dedicE^d to the queen. It was very 
difficult tQ work out with minatenoss ami 
vigour, considering that his little fingers 
could scarcely reach a fifth on the harpsi¬ 
chord. This was not practice hut genius, 
Mr. Barrington at once discovered ; for he 
saw that the child had long since mastered 
all the fundamental rules of composition, 
and that as soon as a treble was produced, 
he could sit down and wi’ito a bass under 
it. The child—^for a child Barrington also 
felt bound to acknowledge J^im, whatever 
his real age might be—was a great master 
of modulation. . His transitions from one 
key to another were as natural as they were 
judicious; and he would sometimes practise 
them for fun, with a handkerchief thrown 
qver the keys of the harpsichord. 

While the boy was achieving these won** 

ders, Mr. Bamngton, leaning on the back 

of his chair with bis hand ta his month, 

secretly resolved to quietly write to Count 

Haslang, envoy extraordinary and minister 

plenipotenriary. of the Electors of Bavaria 

and Palatine, to get the register of the 

boy’s birth from Salzhui^. A" sudden 

dash of the harpsichord keys roused Mr.’ 

Barringtopi ' A. favourite oat of the chidd’s 

had just sHd in at the open door,-and- the 

hoy had leaped'do™ from his chair to play 

with it, apa was not for sdme timo to 

won hack—^not then indeed until ho had 

*■ 
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taken' a gallop round the room on his . 
father’s walking stick. 

Mr. Barrin^n’s suspicions as to the 
age of the wonderful child were not con¬ 
firmed. In due time, Leopold Oompreoht, 
chaplain of the Prince Archbishop of Salz¬ 
burg, sent to Count Haslang, the Bavarian 
ambassador before mentioned, a coot of the 
certificate of the birth of Johann Chrysos¬ 
tom Wolfgang Theopbilus Mozart, son of 
the prince’s organist, on January 17, 1766. 

The genius was thei*efore only eight years 
and five mouths old, when he astonished 
Mr. Barrington. TWt gentleman there¬ 
upon drew up a paper, “ an account of a 
very remarkable young musician,” which 
was read before the Royal Society, Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1769. 

In this brief paper the amiable quid¬ 
nunc mentioned that Mozart since leaving 
England had composed some admirable 
oratorios, and that the Prince of Salzburg, 
suspecting some imposition, had shut up 
the child once for a whole week, leaving 
him only blank music paper and the words 
of an oratorio. During all this time Mozart 
saw no one but his gaoler, who brought 
him food. 

The waiter then addnees several in¬ 
stances of precocious genius, particularly 
the case .of John Barretier, a Gorman 
prodigy, who mastered Latin at four, 
Hebrew at six, and three other languages 
by the time he was nine:. translating at 
eleven the travels of Rahhi Benjamin, and 
adding notes and dissertations. Mr. Bar- 
ringtort further alludes to the precocity of 
Handel, who at seven began to play on the 
clavichord; who composed church services at 
nine, and the opera of Almeria at fourteen. 

The worthy virtuoso concludes by trusting 
that Mozart might reach the age of Handel, 
contrary to the common observation that 
precocious genius is shortUved. “ I think 
I may say,” he adds, “ without prejudice to 
the memory of the great composer, that the ' 
scale most clearly preponderates on the side 
of' Mozart in this comparison, as I have 
already stated that he was a composer 
when he did not much exceed the age of 
four. Lest, however, I should insensibly 
become too strongly his panegyrist, permit 
me to subscribe myself, sir, your most faith¬ 
ful, humble servant. Daises Bakkington.” 

• la spite of gr^t success, Engl&nd did 
not, however, prove propitious to the 
Mozarts. The king and qurijn were fond 
of music, but were fonder of money. The 
receipts of the concerts diminished, and, 
worst of all, the expenses of the year 
amounted to three hundred pounds; a 
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terAble snm to a frugal Oerman orgattiat 
aocuafcomed to count cop]^ pieces. He 
\frTOte homo angrily about English ways; 

“After deem conBideration,’^ he says, 
“and many Sleepless Jiights, I am deter¬ 
mined not to bring up my children in so 
dangerous a place as London, where people 
for the m(»t part have no religion, and 
there are scahoely any but bad examples 
before thrir eyes. Ton would be astonished 
to see how children are brought up here— 
to say nothing of religion/' 

So off wont the speculator with his phe¬ 
nomenon to the Hague, urged bj the Dutch 
ainba8.<9ador: as the invalid sister of the 
Prince of Oran^ had a vehement desire 
to see the child/ Things went ill, never- 
tholess, in Holland, for the daughter all 
but died, and Wolfgang was stru<^ down 
by an inflammatoiy fever. The moment 
he recovered, the child was the same be¬ 
witching, loving, light - hearted creature 
that he ever had been, always 4 writing 
polyglot letters to friends at Salzburg, or 
entering with childish enthusiasm into the 
ac^isition of some new accomplishment. 

This groat genius died at the age of only 
thirty-five years and ten months. He 
himself believed that he was poisoned, and 
the crime was by many attributed to the 
envy of a man named Salieri, his deter¬ 
mined foe. The Zauberflbte was nearly 
his latest work. On this he laboured 
when almost dying, writing amidst excite¬ 
ment, as was often Ms wont, and in the 
.strangest places. The quintet in the first 
act was jotted down in a coffee house, 
during the intervals in a game of billiards. 
During his last.UlueEiS/ when confined to 
hia bed, he would place his watch by his 
side, and follow the performance of this 
opera, in his huarination. “ How, the first 
act is just over, he would say; “now, 
they are sinring'sneh an air.” 

The singnW and well-authenticated story 
of the Requiem throws almost a supernatural 
aSpeot upon Mozart’s last illness. In Au¬ 
gust (he died in November) a stranger 
brought him an anonymous letter, heggiug 
Mm to compose a Itequiem, on his own 
terms. ' After consulting his wife, as he 
always did, Mozart consented-to write this 
Requiem'; pathos and religion seeming to 
him adapb^' to Mtise Ms genius. . The 
.stranger, on a second visit, paid Mozart 
twenty-five dnoats^’hatf the pride he re¬ 
quired; telling him iha4 a present Would 
be made Mm when the soOie should be 
complete. Above all, the ooMposeif was 
not to waste his.tiine in trying to' discover 


the name of Ms employer. Soon after that, 
Mozart was called to Prague, to compose 
La Clemenza di Tito for the Emperor Leo- 
poM’s coronation. The mysterious stranger 
again appeared as Mozart watered Ms 
travelling carriage, and said, “How will 
the Requiem proceed now ?” Mozart apo¬ 
logised, and promised to finish it on his 
return. The Clemenza was coldly received, 
and Mozart, ill and melancholy, shed tears 
when he parted from his Prague friends. 
One fine autiunn day in the Prater, Mozart, 
sitting alone with his wif^ began to speak 
of Ms death. 

“ I am writing that Requiem formyself,” 
he said. “ I am convinced I cannot last 
long. I have certainly been poisoned. I 
cannot rid myself of the idea.” 

By the physician’s advice, the Requiem 
was taken away from him. When it was 
given him hack, he grew worse. One night 
some mSjBieal -Mends, at Ms request, sat 
ronnd his bed, and sang part of the Re¬ 
quiem ; hut at the Lacrymosa Mozart wept 
violently, and the score was laid aside. The 
Requiem waii constantly on his pillow; in 
luUs of Ms illness he gave directions about 
orchestral effects to Ms friend' Sussmayer; 
even in faini puffs of breath, he tried to 
express how the drums should erme in, in 
a certain paA. The very day he died, when 
he had exclaimed, “ 1 taste death,” he 
looked over the Requiem, and added, with 
tears in hia eyes; “ Did I not tell, yon I 
was writing this for myself ?” 

True to Ms innate kindness of hearth 
Mozart especially desired that his death 
might bo kept secret for a day from all Ms 
frien<& save one; tMa was a friend named 
Albrechtsberger, who would thus have a 
chance of getting his dead friend’s appoint¬ 
ment— the chapel - mastership of Saint 
Stephen’s. ^ • 

It is pleasant to be able to associate the 
nam©'^ of Mozart, however slightly, with 
two localities in London, alr^y rich in 
memories. . 

A WINTER VIGID 

Iw the winter of 186—^itfeU to my lot to 
investigate one of the most tditehi^ stories 
of a wMte man’s endurance and am Indian’s 
vengeain<^ I ever came'aorras M the whole 
North-west. As some of ihis ^ihore curious 
portions of the official no^-bbok of an 
Inffian a^nt, I transcribe the memoranda 
relating to it. . ' •' 

Alb^ Biaok was . : Sanest English 

gentleman, whoso adveUtnitos in search of 
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fbrkme led him awaj from Begent-sttreet to 
wander in western worlds, and this is the 
way he “ pht through** a portion pf the 
winter of that year. He was residitig, with 
a single oompanion in a little log cabin at. 
the Indian village of Bella-Coola, on the 
coast of British Columbia. There was no 
white man nearer than one hundred miles, 
but the villages of many Indian tribes 
were situated in the immediate vicinity. 
The winter was only half through; few 
natives came^ trading about the post, and 
as time lay heavily on their hands. Black 
and his companion resolved to go hunting 
for a few days. A canoe was accordingly 
fitted out with a stock of provisions and 
ammunition, and with an Indian as steers¬ 
man and pilot they proceeded to cruise about 
among the islands, now and then landing 
and stalking deer, or shooting .the ducks 
and wild geese which assemble in countless 
flocks by the mouths of the’ north-western 
rivers in winter. The season was mild, 
with hut a thin coating of snow on the 
ground, so that each night they encamped 
in the open air, and slept well wrapped up 
in their blankets roupd the blazing log fire. 
Few old explorers in these countries ever 
think of carrying a tent with them, and 
our hunters were not possessed of one, 
even had they cared to avail themselves 
of its sheltet. They had been cruising 
about in this manner for several days, 
when, as usual, they encamped one night 
on an island, with the canoe drawn up on 
the beach'. Their provisions they built np 
around them, to guard them from the attfteks 
of any prowling Indians or other mishaps. 
Their Indian pilot had informed them he was 
just about out of powder and bullets, at the 
same time begging to bo/supplied with 
some, exhibiting his pouch, which contained 
but two charges. The, hunters were too 
tired to open their packages, and, notwith¬ 
standing his solicitations, they put him off 
until morning. They then, as ushal, loaded 
their rifles, the Indian doing so also; and 
all three men lay down to sleep, and all 
slept save one. , 

How long they slept Black could not 
say, hut all .he lumembered was being 
awoke by the report of a rifle. A *low 
scream', and then'a moan: by his sidOj told- 
him that all was ov«c with his companion. 
The Indian’s placb was vacant j and before' 
Black copld become frilly oonscuous of his. 
sitnation,' he was fired at fhmi the dark, - 
and a -ballet strnok hia thigh, 
tempted to rise, but wae nnable: his leg'was 
fractured. Instaatiy he grasped hfe re-. 


volver, md he had scarcely done so bdfore 
he was conscious of a figure crouching to¬ 
wards him m the darkness. Heimmedi^ly 
fired, but the shot did not take effect^ and 
his would-be murderer retreated hehmd 
some rocks. He now staunched the bipod 
flowing from his wound as well as caroum* 
stances would permit, tying a handkerchief 
around it. ,Alf doubt was now at an end 
that the Indim» guide, tempted by the 
property, had tnrwdered bis oompanitm, and 
was only prevented by the want of ammu¬ 
nition from dispatching him too. AH night 
long—^it seem^ a year—^he kept awake, 
too excited to sleep, though he was feint 
from I 0 .SS of blood. SoAetimes he would 
relapse into an uneasy sleep, from which 
he would be startled by tho barking of his 
little dog, when he w(^d grasp his revol¬ 
ver, only to see a figure again skulking into 
tho darkness. Daylight at last came, and 
he had now time to contemplate his situa¬ 
tion. Jlelpless, badly wounded, fer from 
white or even friendly Indian, he was alone, 
with an enemy watching every moment to 
destroy him, as he had done his companion, 
whoso glassy eyes glared up at him. Pro¬ 
visions enough were Ipng scattered around; 
but none* were accessible as food, save tho 
bag of sugar, and on this his chief chanco 
of subsistence lay. He knew enough of 
science to know that Magendie’s dogs when 
fed on sugar soon grew emaciated, but ha 
also know that it supported life for a time. 
Before night snow fell, and covered the dead 
body out of his sight. Sometimes he would 
relapse into a half-waking sleep, when 
again the ever-feithful dog, who seemed 
almost conscious how matters stood, would 
warn him of the approach of his enemy. 
It was in vain tliat Black attempted to get 
a shot at him; and had it not been for the 
watchfulness of his dog-friend, the wretch 
must soon have been able to dispatch 
with his knife the guardian whose revolver 
intervened between him and the coveted 
property. And so they kept their dreary 
vigUB, and the snow fell heavily; and 
though h^ leg pained him exceedingly, ho 
Tuanaged to keep warm in his blanket- 
lined burrow. ^he Indian would sometimes 
disappear for hours and even a day, appa¬ 
rently lookmg after food. Tho poor hunter 
would then imagine that ho had got clear 
of his hlOodthirsty eneiay, when again the 
. barking of Mora would warn her master. On 
or two occasions the Indian managed to 
approach within a few feet of his intended 
yiotun before his presence was detected; 
aad as both murderer and hunter were 
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eqwAly intent on each other’s destruction, 
escapes were sometimes rather narrow. 
Several days elapsedin this manner, until at 
last the Indian seamed to have grown tired, 
and left the island in the canoe; for they 
were no, longer atarmed. The sugar bag was 
getting nearly done, and the poor dog was 
now BO weak with hunger, that, even when 
it did not absent itself searching for food 
on the Bho3?e, it was scarcely able to give , 
an alarm. If Black survived hunger and 
his wound, which was now getting very 
painful, the Indian, he knew, would soon re¬ 
turn and accomplislx his purpose. With such 
thoughts his prospects were gloomy enough, 
and so he dozed away the hours, half frqzen 
and faint. It was the tenth night (ho had 
long lost count of time, hut foumJ'feo after¬ 
wards) since the murderous attack, when he 
was awoke by a lond'talking on the beach. 

The moon, sailing over the leaden, snowy 
sky, enabled him to recognise the figures of 
several Indians hauling a canoe ou^to the 
beach. He grasped his revolver, deter¬ 
mined to sell his life dearly, for he was now 
fully persuaded that it must be his mur¬ 
derer returned with assistance. - It was 
strange, however, it struck him, that they 
had lauded iP snch an exposed ^tuation. 

“ Who' are yon ?” he inquired, in the 
Chinook jargon—the trading language o( 
tlxe coast. A low, surprised cry came from 
them. They were apparently unaware of 
the presence of any one but themselves. 
Again he shouted more cheerily, and they 
approached him, when he was delighted 
to recognise the familiar frees of several 
Bella-Coola Indians—old acquaintances of 
his. He told them his story; and as they 
listened, he uncovered the body of his 
murdered companion, they, every bow and 
again, 'bursting into a esry of horror. Food 
was prepared, and every attention paid to 
him. The dead ho^ was buried, and 
Block conveyed to the Indian village, where 
he was carefully nursed until news reached 
the nesurest white man’s abode. The soli- 

S oolonist hurried down^ and happening 
ave been in earlier days an officer in 
the army, he knew a little about surgeiy. 
He dressed Black’s wounds, and conveyed 
him back to the settlements,' where, under 
propet me<Iicad treatment, he slowly.re¬ 
covered. But it was many months before he 
could walk without frmtehes, and to the. 
end of his life he inU bear the marks df that 
fearful experience of “putting through the 
vrintOT” in the dark da^s of 136—, As 
wo have a good deal (m. novels) of the 
generous savage, I znay as. 'wdl say that 


my poor friend had to pay well for all the 
hospitality he received. The water he drank, 
the ground he lay on, the. wood that warmed 
him, the food he ate, everything was charged 
for, but most cheerfully paid. It is, however, 
a neater pleasure to relate that, after the 
bill was paid, the Indians threw in the execu¬ 
tion of the murderer into the bargain. The 
avengefs of bipod found him in his lodge, 
comfortably awaiting the death of Black 
by starvation or cold, either of which he, 
no doubt, thought would save him all 
trouble. He seemed rather to exult when 
charged with shooting the white men; but 
the Bella-Ooola warriors took a different 
view of matters, and with a summary 
justice, which would have done credit to a 
Californian vigilance committee, they shot 
him where he sat. 

As for "poor Black, I saw him dancing at 
a Christmas party not very long ago; but 
a terribk limp, .which caused his partner to 
afterwards style him an “ awkward sort of 
colonial fellow,” told me another tale. 


LIBERTY, FRATERNITY, AND EQUALITY. 
To Thought’s metropolis sublime, 

Where never sets the Aioming star. 

Across the desert wastes of Time, * 

Two travellers journey’d from afar. 

The one a royal mantle wore, . " 

A golden Wclclcr girt his breast, . 

A banner in his hand he boro, . 

A plume upon his stately crest: 

The other, clad in rags, and tare 
Of head and foot, with we^ haste 
To reach that city shining fair, 

Plodded the wide and pathless waste': 

But ere the day was down, the two 
• Together reach’d the gated wall; 

And both upon the bugle blew, 
nigh challenga to the watchmen all. 

“ What pilgrim from the waste of years. 

Seeks entratee here P” the warden cried. 

" Go, greet from me my princely peers,” . 

The mail’d and mantled guest roplied- 

“ And spread for me the banquet fate 
And open wide the ^ace door. 

For me tee lighted hsdl prepare. 

For me the kindly goblet pour. 

” For Shakespeare’s royal son am I! 

' But atrew the straw, the fagot light, 

In any common hostelry 

'Where this poor wretch may rest to-night. 

“ }/Lj lordly lineage.I proclaim; 
i.Mj sire u known o’er all the earth t 
But no man knows, or asks, the naane 
Of him who gave tins b^gar birth. 

'* High, feast in'banner’d hall be. mine. 

And his some bole to bide bia bei^. 

And TOUr for me the noble winq, . 

And fliiig to Hm a crust of br^ 1” 

“ That ^ 7 . not be!” the 'answer fell' 
jll^om tower to tower In merry soora, 

"Tor all who enter here and ’ 

Are brethren, free, and e^ual bom* 
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“ So eater, i^e by side, ye two, 

As equal guMts; or enter not. 
for here is neither high nor low,' 

Bat unto all one equal lot. 

*' And unto each the same degree; 

Nor first nor last, nor great nor small: 
All ohildren of one sire are we. 

Thought is the father of us all!” 


SOME ITALIAN NOVljlLLB. 

IN TWO CHAPTEBS. CHAPTER II. 

THE WOODEN BRIDE. 

I 

There was once upon a time a man who 
had an only daughter who was exceedingly 
plain. His one wish in life was to marry 
her well, but of this he saw- no chance, as 
long as she was seen, and as long as suitors 
had eyes to see. After much reflection on 
the subject, he ordered a wooden* case to be 
made, quite the shape of her body, only a 
better shape; and he likewise ordered .an 
empty wax head, or rather faco, to put on it. 
Thus covered, she was to sit at herwindovr 
whenever the king’s son chanced to pass. 
The wax face was a very lovely one. It 
I had large blue eyes, a tiny red mouth, a 
splendid complexion, of course; and from 
the head fell a^hower of golden hair, which 
in the sunlight seemed really threads of 
gold. Whenever the king’s son p.assed 
under the. windows, ho would* raise his 
velvet cap, ornamented by a long white 
feather, and the fair lady bowed her head 
graciously, and thiis the courtship wont on. 
After a little time, the prince told his father 
that ho had fallen in love with a most 
beautiful girl, and although from the 
appearance of her house he thought she 
must be poor, yet he knew he wduld 
be happier with her than with any princess. 
The old king answered that could only 
give his consent when he had seen the 
bride. He therefore asked where the cot¬ 
tage was, in which she liv^d, and he went 
there very early next morning. Now, the 
girl had not yet put on her wax head and 
her fine clothes, because she could only 
keep them on a certain time; so the king 
thought her frightful, and when he returned 
home he begged his son most earnestly not 
to think of the yonng woman, assuring 
him that, if he thought her beauizifnl, thefn 
must be some supernatural error in his 
sight. The son returned however, under 
the window, and, haviiig'-satisfied himself 
of tho lady’s beauty, went ip, and asked her 
fibther for her hand. How read% it was 
granted mpy he imagiped. The only 
condition made, was, tbAt.the bride shoutd 
he conveyed in the eveniijg to her future 



home. The wedding took place Hiat same 
day. Tho bride looked still more lovely 
through her threofold veils, and it was 
almost night when she was escorted to the 
palace and left there. 

The king’s son soon found out how he 
had been cheated, and without waiting to 
hear his father say, “ I warned you, 
my son,” and without scolding his wife, he 
simply started off to another palace he pos¬ 
sessed at some miles distance, and there 
diortly afterwards married another wife. 
The wooden bride was dreadfully vexed at 
the turn matters had taken ; but as she was 
a very sensible woman, and was beades a 
little bit of a witch, she safd nothing, and 
bided her time. In the mean while she made 
herself as agreeable as she could to tho old 
king, and he was quite touched by herresig- 
nation. They lived thus veiy quietly for one 
fPiOnth ; at the end of which the bride went 
.down to the oven, and, calling one of the 
servants, #aid, “ Stay by me, and look on.” 
She then called out, “Wood, wood!” and the 
wood came. “ Go into the oven 1” and the 
wood went. “ Flint, flint, light the fire 1” 
and tho flint went and rubbed itself against 
’the brick walls and lighted the fire. “Fire, 
burn !” and the flame burned brightly. She 
then took a di.sh, laid it in the oven, and, 
running her hand round the inside of the 
dish, presented it to the servant. To his 
wonder, he saw that it then contained 
three lax'ge fish. One was I'ed, and one was 
green, and the third was golden. 

“Take these,” she said, “to the prince, 
my husband, and toll him I bear him no 
rancour, and I wish him well.” 

Oft' started tho servant, and, after a day’s 
journey, arrived at the palace of the 
prince. As he knocked at the gate, the 
prince’s new wife looked out, and asked 
whence he came ? He uncovered the dish. 

“ Wlj.at beautiful fish I” she, exclaimed. 
“ Who sends it ?” 

“ The prince’s wife, to the prince.” 

“Wait a moment; I want to hear all 
<about it.” So down she came. “ You say 
the prince’s first wife sent this ? Poor 
thing! It is very land of her indeed.” 

“ xes,” answered the servant, “ and 
what is more wonderful, she made them 
herself.” 

“ Of cour^,” answered the bride at 
once. “Every on© knows how to make 
th^. I often made such fish at iny 
father’s court.” 

. “ Yes,” continued the servant, “ she told 
' the wood to go into tho oven, auft it went; 
and she told the flint to light the fire, and 
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it did; and she told the fire to burn, and 
it did; and she put the dish in the oven 
and ran her band rotmd inside it, and then 
there were the three fishes.” 

“ Of oonrse,” intermpted the bride, “ we 
always did like that, at my fhther’s oonrt. 
Pray stay, and look on, while I do the 
same.” 

So she called, “Wood, wood!” but it 
never eame; so she had to pnt it in the 
oven herself. Then she told the flint to 
light the fire, but it did nothing of th% 
told; so she had to Kght it herself, and to 
&n the fire till it burned brightly. She 
then put a disl^ in the oven, and, when it 
was hot she ran her hand round it, but 
only burned her hand and screamed. So 
her waiting women dressed the injured 
hand and pnt her to bed- When the prince 
came home he wondered at the beautifil 
fish, and asked who had sent this trul;^ 
royal present. And vdien he was told it was • 
his first wife, he smiled, and saicb “ It was 
very civil of her.” The second wife had her 
arm hound up, but she said not a word of 
her disagreeable adventure. 

When the servant went homo, the wooden 
bride questioned him closely. He told all 
the particulars to his mistress, afid she only. 
smiled and said, “It is well.” Again a 
mouth passed, during which the old king 
gieW fonder and fonder of his neglected 
daughter-in-law. On the thirtieth day, she 
called the same servant as hoforeg to witness 
her proceedings. So she called out, “ Wood, 
wood !” and it c^e. She told it to go into 
the oven, and it wont. She commanded 
the flint to light the fire, and it did; and 
commanded the fii'e to heat the oven, 
and it did. When the oven was almost 
red-hot, she got into it and walked round 
it three times. When she came out, lo! 
there were three large csikes of the most 
deKeato kixkl, covered with sug^-plums 
and pure sugar in beautiful designs. These 
she cau.sed to he placed on a salver of 
massive gold, ornamented with jewels. 

“ Take this,” she said, “to my husband,* 
and tell him I bear him no ranoourj and I ' 
wish him well.” 

. AJter a day’s journey, the servant arrived 
at the palace. He toocked at the gate, 
and had hardly been admitted, when the 
young blide^ ymo had recovered from her 
hums, came to the window and asked who 
it was? 

“ It is a servant with a present from the 
prince’s fi^t wife,” the^ answ^d. 

“ Wait a moment,” she said, and down 
she came to hear all'about it. “What 


beautiful cakes !”^ she exclaimed. “ How 
kind of her to send them ! I used to make 
sudi cakes at my fiither’s comrt.” 

“ Indeed,” answered the man, “ my 
mistress told the wood to go into Ihe oven 
and it did ; and to the flint to light the fire, 
and it did. When the oven was rod-hot, 
she walked round it three times; and, lo 
and beholdli the three cakes were in the 
middle of the oven!” 

“ Exactly,’.’ answered the bride, “ ex¬ 
actly tho.way in which I made cakes at my 
father’s house. Wait and see, while I make 
three cakes more.” 

So saying, she told the wood to pile itseli 
in the oven, but it would not go, so she had 
to put it in herself, and she was quite tired 
with the exertion. She also had to light 
the fire, aiid to fan the flame, and at last, 
when the oven was red-hot, she got in; but 
she had hardly got in when, crack! she 
died. When the king came home, he was 
informed of all the circumstances, and how 
his second wife had died from attempting 
to imitate his first wife. 

“Ah!” said the king, “this second wife 
of mine was always a silly creature. I had 
better go back to my first wrfe, for she is 
decidedly a very clever woman.” 

POOB LITTLE IIOBK. 

Once upon a time a monk was sitting on 
a large stone, not far firom a eottage door. 
The peasants were busy inside the cottage, 
and did not attend to him. It 'began to 
rain. At last, the monk called out in a 
melancholy voice: 

Povero ftatino, servo di Dio! 

' son dentro fuori che io. 

, Which, translated literally, wonld be; 

PooMittle monk, servant God t 

Ail are in doors except tnyaslf. 

The farmer’s,wife said* to her husband; 
“ Let us ask hicn in. I dare say he is wet 
and cold.” 

The husband went out and a«ked the 
monk to , tak« shelter in the cottage. Ho 
went in, and' stood in a humble manner at 
the end of the room. After some little time 
all the f^il^ retired to another room, to 
h^ve their dinner.- The monk heard the 
clatter of plates, so he raised his voice and 
exclaimed, as if to himself: 

Povero firatino, sorvo di Dio 1 

Tutti sono a praiuso fbori cho to. 

Verbatm: 

Poor Uttie monk, a^aat of God! 

' . . All are at dittasr except myself. 

The fe,nner*8 wife said to her husband: 
“ Poor monk! I d^ say he is hungry. 
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Let ns 4sk him to share our meal; mayhap 
it will bring ns good luok.” 

So the former wont into the next room 
and invited the monk to come and dine. 
Yon may be sore he did not wait to be 
asked twice, but came in at once, and sat at 
the end of the table, where he displayed a 
remarkably good appetite. Later on, as it 
was gettii»g rather chilly, they yetnmed 
into the other room, where they had a 
large chimney, which ^rved the double 
purpose of cooking the food and warming 
the family. On the hearth they throw dried 
vine branches, and it was soon in a famous 
blaze. Then they all crowded round the 
fire, or sat on benches nndSr the slanting 
roof of tlie chimney, unmindful of the 
monk; but he was hoard saying at the end 
of the room: * 

A 

Povpro fratino, servo di Dio! 

Ttttti son al faoco fuori cho io. ^ 

Literally: ' ^ • 

Poor little monk, servant of God! * 

All ore at the fire eicept myself- 

The good woman nudged her husband, 
who nudged his neighbour, and so on. 
They all squeezed tlffemselves close to cach» 
other, to let'the holy man come near the 
fire. He sat on one of the benches, rubbing 
his hands ilfowly. He looked very happy 
and contented, but said nothing about going 
away. They were going to bed very early 
themselves, on account of getting up early 
to work in the fields; they expected him, 
therefore, to take lus leave. But he never 
moved. They did not like to turn him out 
of doors, so they all crept away to bed. 
They went up-stairs to their humble resting- 
place, and the last of tho family had still one 
foot on the little creaking staircase, when 
the monk called out: this time much more 
piteously than before; 

Povero fratino, servo dl Dio t 

Tutti vanno al letto fuorii cbe io. 

Poor little monk, servant of Gbd! 

All go to bed except mys^. 

"Then they asked him to go up-stairs, and 
they gave him & bed, and they never gpt 
rid of him afterwards. Thus md tho poor 
little monk become complete master of the 
cottage. » 

THB PAITHIUJ. birTLE POO. 

A TOUNO prince had a little dog, and, he 
was veiy fond of hjm, for he had the most 
wonderfol qualities. He was, in.fiact, gifted 
by the fairies. He' could do anything. 
He was as usefol as he was beantifm. 
When his master travelled, he ran on before 
hiTTtj had ail the gates opened, went to 


all the hotels, chose the i^rtments, ordered 
; dinner, paid the bills, discovered any at¬ 
tempts at cheating, and kept the servants in 
order. No housekeeper or steward could 
. have don© as much. He was invaluable as 
a courier, but he bad qxialities of a higher 
: order besides; for he always gave his ma^r 
! good advice. Just as tho prince was 
beginning to feel that he oonld not have 
got on at all without the little dog, it fell ill, 
and after some little time, it fell down one 
. day, apparently dead. The servants ran to 
tell their master; the master came; ho took 
up one paw, and it dropped back heavily 
when he let it go; ho tool^ up another, and 
it drdpped down as heavily as the first; he 
stroked the long silky ears of the faithfhl 
little dog, and raised its head; the eyes were 
closed, and the little head drooped lifeless. 

“ Ah yes!” cried the prince, turning 
round to his servants; “the poor dog is 
indeed dead !*' 

“Whi* shall we do with him?” said 
the servants; “ shall we throw him in the 
river ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the master. 

Then the little dog opened, first one eye, 
and then the other, and lifting up his head, 
looked re|yroachfally at his master, and 
said: 

“ Is this tho way to treat a faithful 
servant? I watched you when you slept; 
and when you loft me alone at homo, 1 
barked till I was hoarse, to keep the thieves 
away. Who kept your house in order, and 
did the work of ten servants ? Who kept 
your feet warm in winter? Your p<x>r 
little dog. And is this his reward ?” 

Tho master and the servants looked 
quite ashamed; and when every one had 
left the room, the prince began to apolo¬ 
gise. 

“ Do I not know that you are my best 
friend, dear little dog,, and cafo you think 
for a moment that 1 am ungrateful ? I 
was 86 taken hy surprise at the news of 
your death, that I really did not know what 
'I was saying. I felt so confused that I was 
quite out of my senses with grief; but I 
love you very dearly, and I hope you will 
not bear me Inalioe.” 

The little dog held out his paw, and an¬ 
swered : 

“ No, dear master, I do not bear malice. 
I will serve you faithfully, as I always did. 
I will run and do all your errands when I 
- am better. All is forgotten.” 

The little dog'resumed hfo duties, and 
employed all his talent and energy in his 
master’s service for the space of one year; 
» 
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, at ihe end of which, in the course of 
’ nature, he died. 

Then the prince called together all his 
household. One man was sent to fetch a 
richly-embroidered cushion to put under 
tlie Httle dog; another was told to order a 
costly marble slab, with an inscription 
recording his many virtues; another was 
sent for a man who could stuff animals so 
that you could not tell whether they were 
dead or alive. Many directions were given, 
all equally honourable to the deceased; but 
the little dc^ did not wake up any more. 

THE SEVEN BROTHERS. 

Once upon a" time, there was a ‘poor 
countrywoman who had seven sons. They 
grew up, and tilled the land, and became 
good and thrifty husbandmen. They left 
the cottage at dawn and came home at 
twilight. In the middle of the day theii* 
mother took to each a large piece of bread, 
wherever they were at work. W1 on they 
came home, they ate a hurried meal and 
went to bed, and she saw very little of 
them. She loved them dearly, but she 
always wished she had a daughter to stay 
by her side. The young men likewise 
aJways wished for a sister. The day came 
when the countrywomen expected another 
child, so the young men said to the nurse : 

“If our mother has a daughter, mind 
you put a ^staff out of the window,; we 
shall see it from the field where we are 
working, and we shall come home to wel¬ 
come our little sister ; but, if the child is a 
boy, hang one of onr guns out of the 
window; we shall then go away, far away, 
and be no more seen in this neighbour¬ 
hood. W e are already too many men: 
wo will go and seek onr fortunes else- 
wliere.” 

So saying, the seven brothers, the 
youngest of f^'hom was almost a boy, went 
forth into the field to plough. 

Soon after, the woman had a child, and 
it was a little girl. The nurse hastened to 
place the signal in the window, but in the' 
confusion of her mind she disp^yed a gun- 
instead of a spindle, and the seven brothers 
never came back. 

The little girl grew every day stronger 
and prettier, bnt she brought no consola¬ 
tion to the poor cottage; on the contrary, 
she was a cause , of discord there. Her 
mother treatedher unkindly, andreproaqbed' 
her constantly for the loss of her seven 
sons. The poor, girl could at last hear it 
no longer, and, WMn she was sixteen years 
old, she made seven bags, in each of which 


she placed some different article of food, 
and started off in qnest of her brothers, 
early one morning, without telling her 
father or her mother anything of her in¬ 
tentions. She went stnfight before her 
into the thickest part of a wood, trusting 
to Providence to direct her path; and she 
walked many, many miles before she 
met with any one. At last she met an old 
woman, ^ho carried a pedlar’s pack on her 
back. She thought it very likely this old 
woman might have met with her brothers. 

“ Ay; ay !’’ answered the old woman to 
the girl’s many questions. “I have seen 
seven young men, and they are all brothers; 
but they live much further off, iu the very 
heart of the wild woods.” 

So saying, she pointed to a dark and 
thickly-wocWed forest that extended in 
every direction, and seemed boundless. 

The brave girl did not- shrink from her 
.task, hut walked on farther and further, 
until sl\e met with an old man. He knew 
exactly where her brothers lived, and he 
described their cottage. It was, he said, 
a good deal further on, in an open apace 
in the centre of the wood. There they liad 
built a little house, and had turned the sur¬ 
rounding land into fields. She had only to 
walk on in a straight direction, apd she 
could not mistake. 

“But,” added the old man, “it is a 
chance if yon find them at home. Some 
of them go out cutting wood in the forest; 
the others work in the fields; and the 
cottage is closed.” 

The girl thanked the old man, and walked 
on. At last she saVr the cottage that had 
been' described to her. The door and the 
windows were shut. No curling smoke 
from thb litl^e chimney showed it to be 
inhabited. She hoard no sound of voices, 
and a great fear |eiaedher that perhaps her 
brothers had left the place altogether. She 
went near to the door and knocked, bnt in 
vain. At last, looking down, she perceived 
a little hole made in the lower part of tljc 
door for the cat to go in. and out at. She 
stboped and put her little hand in, felt’ the 

f round inside the door, and fotmd the key. 

ho drew it out, put it iu the lock, and, 
sure enough, it was the right-key. It was 

g enerally left there, in case any one of the 
rothers- should come home: before the 
others. The younger one generally came 
some little time hefore has brothers to 
prepare, their meals. The yoxmg girl 
opened the door and went in. The cot¬ 
tage was composed of two rooms; the 
first was a kitchen, and the second was a 
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bedroom ■with seven narrow beds -in it. 
Then she knew it was the right cottage. 
Withont losing any time, she lighted the 
fire and put some water on to boil. When 
it was boiling, she threw some rice she 
had brought with her into it. She then 
went to the next room, made the seven 
beds, and swept and dusted everywhere; 
but at last hearing footsteps, went to hide. 
According to custom, the youngest of the 
seven brothers had come to prepare the 
morning meal. Great was hia astonish¬ 
ment when ho found the fire lighted and 
the rice boiled. 

“ What is this ? Are there spirits hero ?” 
he exclaimed aloud; but the little sister 
said not a word. She only made herself 
smaller in her hiding-place. The other 
brothers returned, and found the younger 
scared and puzzled. “ There are spirits 
here. I had no rice, no cheese, no^buttor. 
Yet here is everything prepared.” • 

“ Come; let us eat!” cried one, withofit 
attending to him. 

“ Ay, I am ravenous,” said another. 

“This soup looks very good,” said a 
third. , , 

“1 tell you,” repeated the younger 
brother, “ that it is none of my cooking. 
Stop, ^op L Let the cat tasto it first.” 

“ Aro you mad?” tliey all*cried with 
one voice. 

“ Never you mind," said the lad; and 
he took a spoonful of soup and gave it to 
the cat. She ate it with great satisfac¬ 
tion, and seemed much the better for it. 
“Now,” said he, “you may go on with 
your dinner; but I do not like this 
mystery.” 

“ Some fairy has taken a fancy to us,” 
.suggested one. / 

“ I wish she would mend our linen and 
sow our buttons-»on,” said^nother. 

“If we had only had a sister!” said the 
younger one. 

Then they all remained very silent. * The 
h'ttle sister felt very much inclined to 
show lieraelf, but did not. When they had 
gone, she came' out of her hiding-place, 
prepared a little dinner for herself, washed 
up all the dishes, laid them all in a row, 
prepai’ed something for supper, and re¬ 
turned to her hiding-place. Gi’eater still 
was their surprise when they next came 
home. Many were their exclamations. 
They made strange conjectures, bht all 
very &r from the trath. Still, their sister 
did not show herself. The provisions she 
had brought lasted for three days, aud for 
nearly thr^e days she managed to avoid 


detection ; but, on the. third day, when she 
heard them for the twentieth time regret 
that they had no sister, and that they had 
left their hotao and their aged parents; 
and when she beard the angry things they 
said about tWr supposed eighth brother, 
she could no longer refrain, but rushed 
from her hiding-place and threw herself 
in their arms. They all wept together 
with joy, and with grief. The. brothers 
were never tired of looking at her, and 
of hearing her speak. She then told 
them how she had been ill treated on their 
account, how their mother had never got 
over their flight from home^ and how bitterly 
she had had to pay for their rash decision. 
And now, she said, would they come with 
her? 

“Yes, they would,” they all cried out. 
“ They would follow the bravo sister who 
had como so far to seek them, and who had 
suffered so much on their account. They 
would I'tetnrn to the home they ought 
iiovor to have left.” 

They locked the cottage door, and took 
the road that led to their home. There, 
the poor mother was ill in bod. She had 
been fretting about her daughter; she had 
repented heartily of .her harshness. Now 
that she had no sons and no daughter, it 
was better for her to lie down and die. 
But when the clatter of many feet was 
heard on the staircase, something at her 
heart told her these were her children. 
Then she wished to live; and her wish was 
granted her. 

Seven braver labom-ers or a finer girl 
no one could have seen anywhere. There 
was great rejoicing in the poor household, 
and from that day they were all united and 
happy. The brothers sold, with very good 
profit, the cottage, and the fields where they 
had pa.ssed their voluntary exile. They 
made their father and mother comfortable 
for the rest of their days. Their buttons 
never came off. Their linen was always 
mended, and their stockings were carefully 
darned, by the sister whom they loved to 
that degree, that if a king had asked her 
to be his bride, they would not have thought 
him worthy of her. 

WHT FOXES NEVER CATCH RED COCKS. 

The fox went one day to a hon-roost, 
find seized a red cock by the neck. He 
bounded avmy with it. 

. ■ “ Po not squeeze so hard,” said the 
cock; “ you'll have plenty of time to kill 
me. Might I be useful in t^ujhing you 
’ to call tlangs by their proper names first ?” 
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How ?” muttered the fox, without 
looRcning his hold. 

“Why, there’s a castagna bradagliano, 
for example ;* say castagna bradagliano.” 

The fox muttered *■ castagna brada¬ 
gliano” between his teeth, 

“You must open your mouth to pro¬ 
nounce it well. Cas-ta-gna brada-gliano.” 

The fox suddenly opened his mouth, 
and the cock flew away and perched upon 
one of those very horse-chestnuts. 

So the fox vowed he would never catch 
a red cock again. 


bonfibus, beacons, and 

SIGNALS. 

A “ BLAZE of triumph,” such as no the¬ 
atrical manager ever ventured upon, shone 
over Malvern on the 10th of January, 1856. 
The town, although fashionable and pros¬ 
perous, had boon without gaslights until 
that day. Malvern rises early, tAdges up 
the noble hill tliat backs the town, drinks 
water at a clear spring, inhales the breeze 
from the summit, descends to breakfast, 
passes a sober, active day, and retires to 
bed early at night; it is a water-drink¬ 
ing, health-seeking place, where*, late hours 
are regarded as something naughty. Thus 
it was, wo suppose, that gas remained to a 
later date unknown at Malyem than in most 
other English towns of equal size. The gas 
was laid on, and the townsmen resolved 
to make a bofifire to celebrate tbe event. 
The bonfire woe mado ; and advantage was 
taken of the occasion to ascertain bow far 
its. light would serve as a beacon. Mal¬ 
vern Hill, m6re than a thousand feet 
high, is called the Worcestershire beacon, 
and has a sister elevation known as tho 
Herefordshire beacon, situated four or five 
miles distant. Them can be little doubt 
that beacon fees trere in the old days occa¬ 
sionally kindled on those hills. The Mal¬ 
vern. inhabitants, desirous of ascertaining 
to how great a distance thdr holiday bon¬ 
fire wonld throw its beams, chose a com¬ 
mittee, subscribed funds, and opened oom- 
mnnicatiouB with various persons in all the 
surrounding counties. 

A huge pile ,w|i« erected, of materials 
carried up in waggons from the town. 
These materials comprised four hundred 
and fifty five cords of wood, 

four loads of old hdji-^les, two loads of 
furze, twelve poplar tree®, two tons of coal, 
one hairel of naphtha^ two twrrels of tar, 

. * HoTso-ohestnUt, 


and twelve empty tar barrels—a very 
feast for Pluto himself. A heap was built 
up to a height of about thirty feet, and 
thirty feet diameter at tho base. In the 
centre was a cone of hop-poles; outside 
was a truncated cone of ^poplar trees ; and 
between tho two were pl^ed the faggots, 
wood, furze, coal, naphtha, tar, and tar 
barrels. Numbers of persons volunteered 
to take np positions on elevated spots, in 
various counties, on a day and hour named. 
Being winter time, the air was not so clear 
as could be wished; a little snow fell, and 
a gusty wind blew fiercely on the top of the 
"Worcestershire beacon. Nevertheless, a 
goodly number of the inhabitants of Mal¬ 
vern formed themselves into a procession, 
and marched up the hill' after dusk. 
Torches w;ero plentiful, but as the wind 
blew them all out, tho latter part of the 
ascent was mado in darkness. On a given 
signal,* twelve magnifioont rockets wci’e 
spni ofl*, and then the beacon was kindled 
—crackling and flaming and smoking until 
all tho combustible substances were ignited. 

When letters came to be received on the 
next day or two, it was fonnd that the bon¬ 
fire had been seen—^6r that persons believed 
they bad seen it—from tbe following among 
other places: Ledbmy, seven miles distant; 
Tlobin Hooii Hill in Gloucestershire, twenty- 
three miles; Dudley Casfrie, twenty-six 
miles?; a liill near Leamington,.thirty-seven 
miles; Burton-on-Trent, forty miles; the 
Wrekin, forty-two miles; Lansdown Hill at 
Bath, fifty-three miles; the eminence near 
Weston-super-Mare, sixty miles; Bardon 
Hill, sixty miles; Nuffield Common in Ox- 
ford.shire, seventy-three miles; and Snow¬ 
don, one hundred and five miles. We can¬ 
not help thinking that many of these in¬ 
stances mu^ have been deceptive; the 
glare of an iron-furnace at a few miles dis¬ 
tance .might oasSy hajve been mistaken for 
the beacon in several of the above-named 
pbsitions. As for Snowdon, the chance of 
success was indeed small. Mr. Hamer, a 
successful Siiowdon explorer residing 'at 
Caernarvon, made a night ascent in the 
midst of ice, snow, and wind; and, after 
overcoming many difficulties* reached the 
tt^, whence he saw (or persuaded himself 
he saw) “a very, very.fiimt Kgfe” towards 
the south-east. It was afterwards decided 
riiat the coal was a mistdke, in ’producing 
more smoko and heat than ifeht, and 
rendering fee totalil^ Of \the feme less 
visible than it otherwue might Have been. 
Evea fee Worcester people found the red¬ 
ness of fee light to be very dt^ It is not 
mioharitable to supfesOtnatintbeinajority 
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of the above-named instances some- error 
may have' arisen, without any impeach¬ 
ment of the honesty of the observers. 
Nevertheless, it was a capital bonfire, such 
as Engliind had not seen for many a day. 

As to reid signal bonfires, vve know that 
in the feudal times, and in the earlier days 
of England as well as other countries, 
beacons were often kindled on hill-tops. 
Tlio novels and poems of Scott will bring to 
mind many illustrative instances, mostly 
relating to alarm-signals in periods of war 
and danger. There are two lines by 
Macaulay in which this very Malvern Hill 
is spoken of: 

Till twelve fair counties saw tte blaze 

From Malvern’s lonely height! 

Chai’nock, in his Marine Architecture, 
states that in the times of tho* Byzantine 
emperors, signals were made and answered 
by means .of lieacons' erected in proper 
positions, from mountain to mountain, 
through a chain of stations which coriA 
manded an extent of 'five hundred miles; 
whereby the inhabitants of Constantinople 
were enabled to ascertain, within the slioi’t 
space ofa few hours, the movements of their 
Saracenic enemies at I'arsus. The beacons 
were sometimes formed of faggots of wood, 
sometimes qf vessels of pitch ; while tallow, 
oil, and otl^er combustibles, word employed 
as occasion or necessity demanded. 

Concerning tho possibility of seeing 
artificial light at a great 'distance, the 
Ordnance Survey furnishes the most in- 
tei'csliug and trustworthy experience. It 
is necessary, in the highly scientific details 
of such a survey, that certain elevated 
spots should be rendered visible at gfeat 
distances one from another, for tho deter¬ 
mination of large triangles oj? which the 
angles can be accurately measured. , The 
custom has generally been to wait for a 
clear sky, and then to em^oy a powerful 
telescope to "view the summit of a distant 
mountain, When Colonel Colby wi^s 
pl^ed in charge of the Irish Ordnance 
Survey , in 1824, he at onco saw the neces¬ 
sity, in so misty a climate as that of Ire¬ 
land, of employing some intense artificial 
light to render the stations visible one from 
another. Lieutenant Drummond had, 
shortly before that period, conceived the 
idea that the almost ttoapproachable light 
of incandescent lime, reflected from a para¬ 
bolic mirror, inight he used as a night 
beacon; and Colby and he thcareupon pro¬ 
ceeded to test the theory in practice. A 
particular station, called SHeve Snaught, 
in Donegal bad long hera looked for 
from Davis Mountain near Belfast, a dis¬ 


tance of sixty-six miles. The mist, day af(or 
day, was too great to permit it to be seen; 
and then Colby determined to employ 
Drummond’s light. The night selected 
was dark and cloudless, the mountain was 
offvored with snow, and a cold wind gushed 
across the wintry scene. Colby was on 
Davis Mountain, Drummond on Slieve 
Snaught; on the instant the latter dis¬ 
played his lime light, the former saw it 
as a brilliant star, shining over the inter¬ 
vening Lough Neagh. It was a complete 
success of a beautiful exjperiment. Tho 
light was produced by placing a small ball 
of lime, only a quarter of an inch in diame¬ 
ter, in the focus of a paraUolic mirror, and 
directing npon it (tlirough a flame arising 
from alcohol) a stream of oxygen gas ; the 
lime became white hot, giving out a light, 
the intensity of which alike surpassed con¬ 
ception and description. It is literally true 
. that a tiny bit of lime was visible sixty-six 
miles di.'^^ant; for it was not flame that 
was seen, but tho actual white-hot lime 
itself. The experiment having onco suc¬ 
ceeded, it was applied in various ways. 
One of the famous, triangles established by 
’ Colonel Colby had for its throe points Ben 
Lomond iruDumbartonshire, Cainsmuir in 
Kirkcudbrightshire, and a mountain in 
Anli-im in Ireland; each station was 
rendered, by the lime light, visible from 
each of tho other two, although tho dis¬ 
tances wore sixty-seven, eighty-one, and 
ninety-five miles respectively. On another 
occa.sioa he even exceeded a hundred miles, 
by this wonderful light. 

The ordnance surveyors have also suc¬ 
ceeded in rendering their far distant sta¬ 
tions visible in the day-timo, by a peculiar 
employment of sunlight. Small pieces of 
polished tin, speculum metal, silvered cop¬ 
per, or looking-glass, are so fixed in appa¬ 
ratus, that the sun’s rays may be reflected 
in a line leading to the distant station, 
where a telescope i-enders the ray visible. 
Little gleams of sunshine have thus been 
rendered visible at distances exceeding a 
hundred miles. If we doubt, therefore, 
some of the alleged achievements of the 
Malvern bonfire, it is only becanse we doubt 
whether the light, though largo enough, 
was intense enough. ^ 

There is nOw coming into use, for mili¬ 
tary purposes, a simple and handy visual 
or visible signal available for short dis¬ 
tances. Tip to a certain range, and by 
daylight, it can be used without any appa¬ 
ratus whatever, except the two arms of a 
soldier, stretched out in definite directions. 
For longer distances a hand-flag, a circular 
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disc on the end of a rod, a shutter appa¬ 
ratus, a collapsing cone or drum (such as is 
used on the coast for storm-signals), or 
lamps at night, become available. The 
code or alphabet of the signals is in all 
the.se cases the same, and consists in wlfat 
may be called long and short flasliss, 
long and short durations in position, 
of the article employed. Any nnmber of 
long and short flashes, pauses (or sounds 
in foggy weather) can be communicated 
from one observing station to another, each 
short flash representing a dot, each long 
one a da^h; and by means of combinations 
of these dots apjJ dashes, words or syllables 
are spoiled out, which can be interpreted 
a code-boolc. The use of the code-book 
efiects a great saving of time, seeing that 
it supplies many whole phrases and long 
words in a very compendious way; bat if 
it be lost or not at hand, a message can 
still be spelled out by the' dot and dash* 
alphabet, letter by letter. ♦ 

But what are all these appliances com¬ 
pared with the marvellous electric tele¬ 
graph, as a messenger of signals to any 
distance? Wo know that daring the. 
Crimean War, the wire and cable together 
placed the War Office in Pall Mall in direct 
and almost instantaneous communication 
with the commander outside Sebastopol. 
But this was a different kind of thing from 
the field electric telegraphs with which all 
the best armies are now provided. There 
is now a coi^s drilled to this duty at Chat¬ 
ham. There aro provided waggons of 
peculiar construction, each carrying coils 
of four miles length of telegraph wire, to¬ 
gether with pickaxes, shovels, and other 
tools. Thoro are also office-waggons, each 
fitted up with instruments and batteries, 
and a desk at which a clerk can sit and 
write. The men are carefully drilled in 
laying and using these wires. The wire is 
mostly laid down simply on the ground, 
teing raised over road-crossings on light 
iron polos, a supply of which is provided. 
During the civil war in America the armies* 
carried their telegraphic wires and poles 
withi them as they marched, and set them 
in action at a few minutes’ notice. Field 
telegraphs of a s^ilar kind wei^o used by 
the Prussians dxiring the “ seven weeks’ 
war” againfilfc Austria. . 

Even the achievements of onr volunteers 
have shown what this telegraphic system 
can effect. Those who buffeted a;^ainst the 
wind, rain, sleet, snow, mud, and ahmy chalk 
at Dover last Easter Monday wei’e (more or 
less) aware that the electric wire was made 


to do the duty of aides-de-camp, convei^ng 
messages from head-quarters to various 
parts of Dover heights. The telegraph- 
van was a four-horse vehicle, containing a 
store of wire, and the moans for paying it 
out and laying it down as fast as the 
vehicle travelled; while'at the telegraphic 
head-quarters was a sort of omnibus con¬ 
taining a set of telegraphing instruments, 
with which messages could be sent to any 
part of the line. Small as the arrange¬ 
ments were, they gave a fair idea of the 
kind of service which the wii-e can render 
on an extensive range of battle-field. It 
has been clearly ascertained that, under 
favourable conditions of firm, flat ground, 
without intervening obstacles, and with a 
staff of well-trained men, four miles of .wire 
can bo laid in an hour, outstripping an in¬ 
fantry soldier’s ordinary rate of marching. 

Sea, signals are being improved almost 
as decidedly as land signals. A simple and 
handy system of dash-and-dot flash signals, 
for use at night when flags cannot he seen, 
has also been introduced into the navy. 
The electric light, the lime light, and a 
popnliar lamp which bums petroleum va¬ 
pour incited by a kind of' blowpi]^o, all 
have been tried, and all are available under 
diverse cii^cnmstanocs, as well' as Argand 
and other lamps. The principle is to ^ve 
long flashes aiid short flashes, the light 
being visible, for a greater or ‘less number 
of seconds at a time. Various .modes of 
applying opaque screens and other tem¬ 
porary obstacles have been adopted to re¬ 
gulate the alternations of long and short 
flashes; bat, when ©nee adjusted, and pro¬ 
perly worked, the long and short flashes 
are translated into nautical words and 
phrases by )aeans of a dot-and-dash code¬ 
book? Two ships aro thus able to ” speak 
with’! each other at nig'ht when several 
miles apart; and an admiral coumvanding 
a fleet may be able to signal to every point 
of the compass at once, by using what is 
called an “ all-round” l^ht. » 

' , THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

A YXchting Stobt. 

OHAPTEB XVUI. A PLOT. 

A FLOSTKE, a tramping, acraaking, and 
blowing: tho doctor was bisating in. “ My 
dear lord, yon here! This is my daughter. 
Did yon offer wine or lunch? No. 
Such a thing! ‘You should have sent for 
me.” 

‘‘Miss Bailey and I havov^ot on very 
woli” 
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“ You needn’t stay here.” Jessica was 
already going. “ She has a curious, brusque 
manner, my lord. I don’t know how she 
has picked it up—and, I hope, was not 
giving any of her new-fangled theories 
about the bridge ?” 

“ What bridge ? Dear no. I misunder¬ 
stood her a little. But I wish to speak to 
you, doctor. Suppose we go out into the ' 
garden ?” 

“ To be sure, I know that my daughter 
has been on her aarthetics, and all that. 
Such folly ! I assure you, my lord, I do 
my best to prevent her troubling people 
with such nonsense. There is a charming 
family over here—of course you knowthfem 
—Sir Charles Panton, and all that; and, 
really, the outrageous manner in which she 
battles that poor young lady !” ’ 

“Indeed,” said Lord Formanton, on 
whom fresh lights were breaking, every 
moment. “ Oh, that explains' a great dcal.i 
Your daughter is a very clever young lady; 
but yon are a man of the world. Doctor 
Bailey. And now I just want to put the 
matter before you in a business-like way.” 

The amount of eager assent, hearty en-, 
dorsemcnt, afid cordial promise that came 
from the doctor, as they walked round and 
round many times, was wondijrful. De¬ 
licacy, as -the peer soon saw, would be 
thrown away on such an occasion. 

“ Oh, I saw it, and, I can assure you, 
discountenanced the buaine.ss. But, my 
lord, she is beyond my control. What 
you say would be just the thing, suitable 
in every way. « I should be delighted to 
see it, and so would every one here. So 
nice, so siiitable in every way,” addeU the 
doctor, plaintively. 

“ The whole thing is so esibarrassing,” 
said his lordship, “and your daughter 
spoke so plainly' but you# as a man of the 
world, see the thing.” 

This shape of compliment is jam for 
many a powder, to more besides Doctor 
Dailey. “You and I are men of the world,” 
“ Between men of the world like you and 
me,” have carried many a doubtful pro- 
posal. 

The delighted doctor answered, “To,be 
sure, to bq sure! You know, my lord, 
they say here that your son has only to ask 
and to have. Miss Panton has shown her 
preference in the most marked manner.” 

“You don’t tell me that/” cried the 
peer. “ That is good news, indeed., Tell 
me what you know about that.” 

This me^ and disloyal doctor took the 
guest’s arm, and pour^ into his ear all the 


whispers and gossips of the parish; and t*he 
grateful nobleman then proceeded to open 
those little tempting prospects he had 
been meditating as he came along. The 
doctor was transported as his alliance was 
thus made sure of. “Yon may rely on 
me,” he said, taking the peer’s hands be¬ 
tween both his; “ rely on me. I am shocked 
to think you should have had any anxiety 
coming from our house. But 111 take care 
of tho rest now.” 

No sooner was he alone than the doctor 
tramped through his hall, calling, “ Here, 
Jessica! Come, send her down, some one. 
What is the girl at ? Is there no one to 
attend?” * 

She came down, the traces of tefirs in 
her eyes, but resolved and cold. 

“ Now, see here, girl,” said the doctor, 
he never cared about the servants hearing. 

“ This is a nice kettle-of-fish you have 
brought us into. Nice thing it is for mo, a 
minister t)f the place, and all that, to have 
the highest nobles in the land coming to 
complain of the scheming and the trepan¬ 
ning of their sons by designing girls! 
Faugh I A pretty business your political 
economy and rubbish have brought jis into. 
I’m ashaitfed of you.” 

“ Father, I do not wish to talk of this. 
There has been enough said, and enough 
degradation for mo !” 

“ For me, you mean ! Am I out of it ? 
Indecent; so it is. Scampering after a 
young man of that sort, heir to one of the 
finest properties in the kingdom-” 

“Father, I can’t, I won’t listen to thi.s. 
Stop ; it is cruel—barbarous!” 

“ But I won’t stop. A fine, gentlemanly 
young fellow hke 'that, whom I ask to my 
dinner-table; and a foolish, coimtrified girl 
must go baiting her traps « 

“Oh, father!” Jessica had sunk down, 
half on the floor, half buried on the sofa, 
overcome,, not so much by this gross and 
unseemly attack as by tho sudden appari¬ 
tion of a figure in the doorway. 

‘ 'ih.e doctor was only put out for a moment, 
though he saw Conw^ standing in mute 
astonishment. Oh, I have been speaking 
plainly,” he said. “Mr. Conway, your 
good father and I have come to a perfect 
understanding on this ’matter. And he 
acquits me perfectly.” 

* “ Pray don’t,” said Conway, raising up 

Jessica. “ Will you do me the favour of 
••letting me say a few words to your daughter 
in private ?” 

“To be sure. Nothing can be fairer. 
No, no. I have always b^ above board 
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r—sands purr,” so he ptrcmoTmoed it. “And 
I can assure you >» - 

“ Yon said you wcrald leave me a few 
moments ?” 

This was like taking the* doctor by the 
shoulders and putting him out. “ To be 
sure,” he said; “ and you must have a glass 
of wine, and ” 

“For Heaven’s sako, leave me,” said 
Conway, .violently, .^d theh. Doctor 
Bailey retired to consult his Clergy List as 
to the value of livings, n&c. 

CHAPTlili XBL. A SOLEMN FLEDGE;. 

At that specthcle of tho humbled, • pros¬ 
trate Jessica., Conway Mt something pierce 
his heart. Something like shame at his 
own theatrical refinings, his triflings and 
elegant manipulations of women’s hearts, 
came back on him. He saw in a second 
how such, pastime had turned into this rnui 
and devastotion before him. Jessi 3a looked 
up, and was the first to speak. “ You see 
how it has all ended. Yet if I could have 
helped it you would not have seen me in 
this way. But I cannot bear up against 
all this mortification — this degracbtion. 
My father, your father—^if you only knew 
what has been he^ed upon me! I conld 
die this moment. You do not come to tell 
me that 1 have had schemes and ” 

“ God forbid, Jessiqa! My humiliation 
has been nearly as great, but more deserved. 
As I live, I have no part in this. You will 
believe me. You saw my &ther ?” 

“Yea.; he came to treat with the 
manoeuvring girl of the country—;to show 
her ‘ the thmg could not be,’ to speak as a 
man of the world and of sense, to make a.U 
sure—interpose between the bold designing 
coUntry-town' girl and the hope of his 
family. Oh, that I shotild have lived to 
come to this! I, who tried to behave 
honourably, that strove to sacrifice my¬ 
self.” _ • . ^ 

*“ It is dreadful,” said Oonwa;^ eagerly. 
“ No one is responsible but me. "The wrong* 
must be repaired. It is gross, scandalous, 
and cruel! I can do it stUl. Let those 
who btought min on our estates bear the 
brunt of it. I am not called on to sril my¬ 
self in the market.. And yet Oh, what 
have I donei done it, Jessica. How 

mean, b^, and. contemptible you will 
think me! ” 

Jessica drew herself up. “ First under-, 
stand me,” she said. I. was ready to 
love yon, and do love you. Affc^ the de- 
. grading charge made against me; that is 


over !■ I may tell you fearlessly I love you, 
George Conway, because I can nevm- be¬ 
long to you. You know how they laughed 
at my firm downright way' of speaking. 
Well, you may depend on it in this case. 
I have lost you for over— for ever I am 
lost to you. But let me know all. They 
wisl^ou to marry her.” 

“ Yes,” said Conway. “ And I have just 
come from her, and done the meanest, 
most degrading - > ” 

“I can understand* And my enemy, 
too! This might seem a stab! but no, 
she has had to buy ycm. It is of a piece 
with all tbe rest. Tbe soul that lives on 
money and Isttids, can get nothing but 
with money: even love it must buy. I 
grieve that you should bo her victim !” 

“ I shall^be no victim,” said he, passion¬ 
ately, “if I can but get free. But, no, 
no,” he added, covering his face with his 
■ hands, “ my own dull, selfish heartleaanesa 
was wound in a net about mo. For in¬ 
deed, JcsricES all the time I loved, and said 
I must love you. Under all that strange 
misunderstanding I felt myself drawn to 
your nohlo, independent, gallant nature. 
I longed to fight the' battle, beside you. 
But a few more days, and in spite of all 
our little difierences, I must ...have been 
drawn to you for ever : I feel Ih-rl know it. 
But a miserable combination of circum¬ 
stances have driven me into this. Her 
father—my fathei-—our family on the 
verge of ruin and disgrace—I* cannot, 
alas! say that your letters helped to this 
miseiy; for I saw beneath them, and ad¬ 
mired you the more.” 

Hor face brightened. “ Well, this is 
something .to hear; this is something to 
sacrifice. I ^sball be a heroine after all. 
After what you have said the blow is no¬ 
thing. Oh, I do^^not care to conceal it now. 
I do grudge this triumph to l^r. I have 
said it before, so I naay repeat it now when 
aU is over. I grudge you to her; for I 
know that th^ is but part of that nevey- 
dying dislike of me. Now she has suc¬ 
ceeded, indeed, and humbled me, but not 
in the way sho ima^ncs. I think of you. 
When yesterday I saw that bridge ip ruins 
all* for the one perristeht purpose, it seemed 
to me to be a presage or a greater ruin to 
come, i cannot for^vehOT* No ! Never ! 
She has robbed you and tobbed .mo; cast 
both our hearts together hito that stream, 
just as her workmen may have flung pieces 
of her bridge. But, oh f let me know this 
—as somet^g to t^e with me—^that had 
all thb not happened, yeti might have felt 
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towards me as one that, you had sought in pieces, waiting removal. Thc»e was 
for and found; that you could have loved much angry feeling about this injudicious 
and cherished, and taught, and made like step, more than perhaps its value deserved, 
to yourself. You may know this now that and it wa.s felt that Sir Charles had hope- 
all is at an end, and that we never go l^sly forfeited all chance of sitting for the 
back on what has happened. In the long, borongh. More interested still were they 
dark night of my life this will be a little in the struggle betwei^ga the two girls, now 
lamp, always kept burning.” it would seem approaching a crisis; and, 

“You noble gu-l,” cried Conway, scarcely best of all, wild and del^htfel rumours 
knowing what he was about to say. “Why wereaflotttthaithebattlewasforthefaBci- 
did I not learn all this before ? x onr true, nating Conway, who, it was believed, had 
faithful nature and my own foolish heart offered for the heiress, but was fiercely 
were between;, and I say to you solemnly, claimed by that bold and fearless parson’s 
were anything to break this off—anything daughter. They had made Out a complete 
to happen which should set us both theory. It was for this Lord Pormanton 
and looking towards each other—I would had come down specially^and it was for 
.swear to msh back to yonr feet.” this that Doctor Bailey was seen posting 

He was gone. Jessica looked after him about, taking strides of extra length, 
long and wildly. “ This is the*comfort he Miserable days of flurry and agitation 
loaves me, as he thinks! It is but plant- followed for one of the actresses in that 
ing another dagger in my heart. ^ Oh !” scene, the hapless Jessica, who found all 
she added, passionately, “ that I may bc«i her boasted training and resolution melting 
taught riot to forgive her, but to hate h^ down in *ho hot fires of agitation and ex- 
I with a growing hate for this work of hers!” citemont. Leaden weights seemed to be 
1 hung round her heart; she listened eagerly 

She remained long in that stsite. Her for reports and news, bnt could hear little. 

■ father then strode in. . “Where is he?” he ^ It was said, indeed, that the yacht was 
I .said. “I told them to show him into my' at last going away. The sailors were 
stndy. Mr. Dudley, I moan.” making their purchases and getting in 

“ He was Hot here,” she said, coldly, stores. A dinner of a farewell nature 
“ (J)h ! jUoine. No tragics. Show some —the news as usual coming vi& Silver- 
sense. M ake the bast of all this. It is to top — was preparing at the castle, at 
, be made up to me. Lord Pormanton is a which it was believed something certain 
j man of honour.” ' would transpire as to what was nmking the 

ij Thus Dr. Bailey, public mind so feyerish. Lord Pormanton 

i The scorn in .fessica’s face ! • “ I see ! It had remained a fow^days, and was actually 

I is all becoming clearer every moment. You a guest at the castle, that cunning noble- 
are to bo paid for this.” man wishing, no doubt, to keep watch and 

“ No insolence to me, ma’am. I 4iave ward against one whose designs he still 
done my duty. Where’s Mr. Dudley ? feared, and who might attempt a surprise. 
He went in through the greenhouse.” Long after, he often desoribed her as “ one 

“ He is not here, and I *do not want of the most dangerous girls he ever fact.” 

' to see him .” She loft the room. Mr. They ail saw little of the hero, who seemed 
Dudley could not be foun3, to the great iU to keep on board his vessel. To Jessica 
humour of the doctor. But Mr. Dudley this suspense was growing intolerable. She 
was a very impatient man, and very likely, longed for him to be gone, to be married, 

I h 0 ,ving got into the greenhouse and heard to be doing something, to be writing. Sho 
I voices in the drawing-room, he was not to •felt the life she herseu led was growing un- 
be kept waiting, and went away in disgust, endurable; something of action, even the 

life of a governess, was preferable. Her 
CHAPTEK XX. FATHBK AND DAUGHTEE, father. and his coarse violenoe, or violent 
MEANWHas, during these days, the coarseness, was too much. 

Gruudys of the seaport were kept in a It was the morning of that dinner, the 
fever of exdtement ‘by the various' dra- morning, too, of what was to be for her a 
matio events: the sudden illness of Ihe .very remarkable day. She sat at the 
Queen of Panton, her no less mysterious gloomy breakfast table, silent as usual, 
recovery; the .open defiance—rthe throw- while her father opened his letters. He 
ing down the gauntlet—^in that removal v did not at all relish her new maimer, as it 
of the- bridge, which had actually been brought a sort of inconvenience. Ho read 
; sold, and wds lying there on the banks one with great eagerness. 
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^‘Co^wajr off this evening. HaUpI I 
must see him at once. Very odd his fiither 
has not answered me. H© had better not 
forget his obligations to me. Do you know 
anything of this ’ he added, bluntly. “No, 
of course you don’t. What’s/over you,' 
girl ? Have you lost your tongue ? D’ye 
want to make out a grievance against me, 
because I did my duty as a Clergyman ?• I 
didn’t want to have iny house tui^d into a 
ma.ntrap. ' I didn’t want to have snares and 
gins set here.” 

She rose up. “ I can’t bear this, father,” 
she said, passionately. “ It must end here. 
It will kill me if it goes on. That you have 
no affection, no heart for me, I have* seen 
long ago. But you must spare me, in com¬ 
mon humanity. . Above all, do not speak of 
what I suppose are the wages for 
which you sold me and my happiness. I 
suppose they are not forthcoming. It is a 
just.^udgment.” , 

Hts large hand stopped as it wias carry¬ 
ing a bit of toast to his lips ; his great eyes 
stared at her. 

“ Oh, what treachery unexampled to sell 
your own daughter’s chance of happiness !” 
She went on, “ I always knew my duty to 
ypu, and performed it. I put up with unkind¬ 
ness, selfishness, and coarse rudeness befor© 
strangers; what you did in private I did 
not heed, because I was a daughter and you 
my father, and a clergyman besides. If it 
were told, say from a pulpit, that one in the 
laud could enter into a bargain, and delibe¬ 
rately arrange for his ^own child’s disap¬ 
pointment and misery, it would be disbe¬ 
lieved. They would say it might do for a 
novel.” 

For once Doctor. Bailey, a Ifttle taken 
back at this, view, attempted to justify him¬ 
self hotly. “ I made no bargain. Don’t 
talk to me! Are you in your right mind ? 

I am entitled to my promotion: no one 
more so. Heaven knows. Haven’t I 
slaved, and for you and the ungrateful 
pack in this house, long enough ? And so 
you thought you were sure of the man,® 
Lord Formanton’s son ? You have the as¬ 
surance- 

“And you dehy it in addition. For 
shame, fiither.” 

“"Don’t speak to me, ma’am ! Hoiv dare 
yon be insolent, or bring me to account! 
I, that am filling your idle mouths from 
the sweat of my brow' ' ” 


“ Exactly,” she said, coldly. “ That is 
wiiat I have been tliinldng over these few 
days. I cannot stay here longer. It is 
chilling my very heart. I find neitlier 
warmth nor sunshine, nor anything that 
helps me to live. If I stay on in this at¬ 
mosphere I shall be changed into something 
unnatural. I cannot stand it. I must go 
out of this, or I shall die, body aind soul.” 

“ What insolepee ! I to be talked to in 
tliis manner ! Then go. Pack out as soon 
as-you like. You better think twice about 
it, though, I tell you this, ma’am: you 
shan’t stay here, jn my house, until you 
come and apologise humbly to me for your 
insolence. Nice things I have to put up 
with.” 

“ I do apologise to you,” she said, calmly, 
“ if I have«oflended; but I must leave this 
house. I shall get duller, and my reason 
will go, if I stay. " We were all made for 
^kindne'ss, and a kind word, at least, once in 
the year; while from yon, I cannot call to 
mind Avlien I have ever received a gracious 
or a tolerant word. Heaven forgive you, 
father, and make you gentler and more 
human.” 

He was about to throw open the flood¬ 
gates, and let the dirty torrent of his wrath 
come btiirating out, carrying stQpea and all 
sorts of coarse matter with it, .when they 
were interrupted by a vi.sitor. It was 
Dudley, with an almost malignant air of 
satisfaction oil his face. He looked at her 
curiously, and with her old ins'tinct she 
disdained to fly, but kept her ground. . 
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CHAFl’BB III. MBS. BLEW, 
illustrious house,* sir!” tho 


P^icK Twopence. 

mOi' 

of—of—^the late baronet 
entirely willing 
respect. Sir 
and so forth. 

of 


yicar 


was saying, as Maud entered. “ A family 


“The family 
have shown themselves 
to receive her with eveiy 
Matthew called upon her. 

But she will have’ no need of people 
that stanap. The prince’s position is in all 
respects veiy different to that of these 
parvenus.” 

Mr. Plew stood bravely to listen, though 


renowned in the histqry of then’ country, with a dolorous visage. Maud was silent. 

TIN-.. */»_ _ _ .i? 1-1 -.X 1-. XT. * rpi.^s. 


My wife was a scion of a nobler stock than 
any of these bucolip squires and squiresses 
who patronised and looked down upon the 
vicar’s lady!” * 

Mr. Plew was standing with his hat in 
one hand and his umbrella in the other, 
I beside the fire-place, and opposite to the 
■ j vicar’s chair. Maud had already seen him 
' several times ; but looking at liim now with 
, I' the governess's words ringingin her ears, she 
perceived that he was altered. There was 
, tho impress of care and suffering oM.his 

• pale face. Mr. Plow was, on the whole, a 
i. rather ridiculous-looking littlef man. His 
; insignificant features and li^t blue eyes 
"■ were by no means formed |o express tragic 

f emotions. He liad, too, a provincial twang in 
his speech, and his tongue had never ac- 
' ^ quired a bold and certain mastery pver the 
'■ le^jter h. Nevertheless, more intrinsically 

• ignoble individuals than — ■ * 

j liave been placed in the onerous position of 
. heroes, both in. fact and fiction. 

’ “How do you do, Miss Desmond ?” said 
: he. ' • 

r Maud gave him her hand. His was un- 
gloved, and its touch was cold as ice. The 

• “ vicar had abruptly cea.Sed sppaking when 

Maud came into the room; But after 
1 a short pause, he resumed what he had 
been saying, with a rathef snperfluous 
3 show of not having been in the mast dis- 
^ concerted by her entrance. 

voi» in. 


The vicar’s tone pained her inexpressibly. 
It w'as ov«rbearing, triumphant, and yet 
.somewhat angiy; the tone of a man who 
is contradicting his better self. 

“ If,” said Mr. Plew, without raising his 
eyes from the ground, “if Miss La— 
if Veronica is happy and contented, and 
put right with tho world, we sliall all have 
reason to bo truly thankful. She must 
have gone thi’ough a great deal of suffer¬ 
ing.” 

“SAe gone through a great deal of 
suffering!” cried the vicar, with a swift 
change of mood. “And what do you 
suppose her suffering has been to compare 
with mine, sir ? Wo shall all have reason 
to be thankful! We! Understand that 
no one can assooiate himself wdth my feel¬ 
ings in* this tuatter; no one ! Who is it 
that can put his feelings in comparison 
Benjamin Plew •withmine!” 

3roua position of Maud glanced up quickly at Mr. Plew, 
fearing that he might resent this tone. 
But the surgeon showed neither surprise 
nor anger. He passed his band once or 
twice across his bald forehead like a man 
in pain; but he said no word. The vicar 
]^oceeded for some time in the same strata. 
Had any one ever suffered such a blow as 
he had suffered ? He, a gentleman by birth 
and breeding—a man of sensitive pride and 
unblemisbod honoxir! Had not his life, 
passed among stupid peasants and unculti- 
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vivtvii coTintry squires, been, dreary enough 
all tbese years, but this misery and diagraee 
must come to crush, him ntterly ? l^ud 
was trembling, and ^strossod boyond 
measure. Mr. Plew remained passive. 
Present^ the vicar, who had been walk- 
it^ about 4he rCom, ceased speaking; and, 
throwing himself mto a chair, he covered 
his eyes with his, bands. 

Then Mr. Plew tamed to Zdaud, and, 
• said, “Miss Desmond, I am glad yon came 
in brfore I went away; for I came chiefly 
to see you. 1 have a message to deliver to 
yon ftom my mother.” 

Ho spoke quite quietly, only his face be¬ 
trayed the agitation and pain which the 
vicai-’s tirade had'eaused him. 

“A message jfrom Mrs. Plew ? What is 
it ?” said Mnnd, t:^ng to echo his steady 
tone. 

“ My mother hopes you will excuse the 
liberty she takes in askipg you, hut she is 
almost entirely tmahlo to go out now. Very 
often she can’t get os far as the church for 
weeks together. Ap she cannot go to see 
you, will you come to see her, Miss Des¬ 
mond? It will be a charitable action.” 

“ Surely I will, if she wishes it.” 

“ She does wish it. Poor soul! she has 
not many pleasures, and makes, *of course, 
no now friends. The sight of yonr Icind 
face would do her good.” 

“ When shall I come P” 

“ Would you. drink tea with her this 
evening P I will see yon safe home.” 

“ T don’t know whether-” Maud was 

beginning hesitatingly, when the vicar in¬ 
terposed. 

“ Go, go, Maudie,” he said. “ I see that 
you are hesitating on my account. But I 
would rather that you went, jmy child, I 
shall be busy this evening.” 

Thus urged, Maud consented, promising 
to be at Mr. Plow’s cottage by six o’clock. 
And then the surgeon took his leave. Maud 
was surprised to see the vicar shako hands 
with him, and bid him good-bye, as un¬ 
concernedly as though no 'harsh or un¬ 
pleasant word had passed his lips. But as 
^ she walked to Mr. Plow’s cottage tiiat 
evening with Joanna, Maud learned from 
the lips of the old servant that it was 
no new thing for her guardian to be what 
Joanna callsd “crabby’’ with Mr, Plew. 

“ Lord bless yon, Sfiss Maudie, don’t I 
• knoW| don’t I see it all, think ye? I’m 
old enough to be your grandmother, Miss 
Maudie, my dear. And you mark my 
words, that little man, for all his soft ways, 
and bein' in some respects but a poor cree- 


tur, he’s gone through ,a deal for the vicar. 
He has his own troubles, has Mr." Plew, 
and it isn’t for me to say anything about 
them- But T do declare as 1 never see any 
mortal boar with another as he bears witli 
the vioar, except it was a woman, of course, 
you know, Miss Maudie. A woman ’ll do 
as much for them as she’s fond of. But to 
see his patience, a*id the way he’d come 
eveiUBg' aftfflT evening, whenever his sick 
folk could spare him, and talk, or be talked 
to, and never say. a word about hissclf, but 
go on letting the vicar fancy as ke was the 
worst used and hardest put upon mortal in 
the world—which the poor master, be 
seemed to take a kind of pride in it, if you 
can make that' out, Miss Maudie. Lord 
bless you, my dear, it was for all the world 
like a woman! For a man in general 
won’t have Iht sense to pretend a bit, even 
if he loves you ever so !” 

Mrs.,-I’lew I'oceived Maud with many 
tiemoustratioris of gratification at her visit, 
and many apologies for having’ troubled 
her to come and spend a dull evening with 
a lonely old woman, Mrs. Plew was rather 
like her son in person, mild-eyed, fair and 
-small. She was somewhat of an invalid, 
and sat all day long, sewing- or knitting, 
in her big chair, and casting an intelligent 
eye over the household operations of the 
little orphan from tbe workhouse, who 
was her only servant. Slife wore a big 
cap, with a muslin frill framing her face 
all round, and a “ front” of f^lse hair, 
which resombled nothing so much, both in 
colour and texture, as the outside fibres of 
a cocoa-nut. Maud could scarcely repress 
a smile as she looked at the meek figure 
boforb her, and recalled Miss Tui‘ile*B 
grandiloducnt comparisons. The surgeon 
was not able.to be at home for tea. His 
portion of home-made cake, and a small 
pot of strawbergy jam, were put ready for 
him on a small round table, covered wth 
a snow-white cloth. The little servant was 
instructed to keep the kettle “ on the boil,” 
so that when her master should return, a 
cup of hot, fragrant tea should be prepared 
for him without delay. 

“ There,” said Mrs. Plew, contemplating 
thi^se arrangements, “ that’H be all nice for 
Bonjy. He likes strawberry jam better 
than' anything you could give him. 1 
always have some in the house.” 

Maud felt that it was somehow right and 
characteristic that Mr. Plew should be fond 
of strawberry ,^ 10 , although she w’ould have 
been puzzled to say wliy. Then the old 
woman sat down with a great web of 
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-worsted knitting in her hnnd, and began to 
talk. Her talk wa.s all of her son. What 
“ Benjy” said, and did, and thonghtj fur¬ 
nished £uti inexhaustible source of interest 
to hei- life. 

“ All, I wish I’d known more of you in 
days past, Miss Desmond, love,” which 
Mrs. Plew invariably pronounced loove. 
“Well, well, bygones are twines, and 
talking mends nothing.” Mrs. Plow paused, 
heaved a deep sigh, and proceeded. 

“ To-day Benjy went to the yicarage to 
ask you here, and, when he came back, I 
saw in his face that minute tliat he had 
been upset. ‘ Anything -wrong at Shipley 
Vicarage, Benjy,’ I said. . ‘ JSTo, mother,* 
Hay.s he. ‘I’ll tell you by-and-bye.’ With 
‘ that he went upstairs into his own room. 

1 hoard his step on the boaitls overhead; 
and then all was as st'll as still, for better 
til an an hour. After that, he came down and 
.sttKid, ivith his hat on ready to. go onf, at tlio^ 
j door of the parlour. And ho said, ‘ There*s 
good news for Mr. Levincodi t, mothoi-.’ And 
then he told me—what I have no need to 
toll yoit, love, for you know it ah-eady. And 
I as soon as he’d told it bo Avent out. And 
1 do yon kno-Wj Miss Desmond, iliat for all ’ 
ho kept his facai in shallow, and spoke 
quite cheerful, I could see that he’d—he’d 
I been shedding tears. He had indeed, love !"’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Blow.” 

“ Aye, it is di-eadful to think of a grown 
man crying, my dear. But it was -so. 
I'liough I never set up to be a clever woman, 
thoi-c’s no one so sharp as me to see the 
truth about my son. If ever you’re a 
mother yourself, you’ll understand that, 
love. Well, I sat and pondered, aftpr he 
was gone, And I thought to myself, ‘well 
now this one thing is certain; jih-e’s far and 
away out of his reach for eve&more. And 
now, perhaps, th^t things have turned out 
so, that there’s no need foif any one to fret 
-and pine about what’s to becojne of her, it 
' may be that Benjy will put his mind at 
rest, and pluck up a spirit, and think of 
doing what I’ve so long wanted him to do.' ” 

Maud knew not ym&i to ,s»y. She felt 
.ashamed for Veronica before this man’s 
mother, as she had not yet felt ashamed for 
her. At length she 'fe.ltered out, “ What»is 
it tha^ou wish yonr son to do, Mrs. Plew ?” 

“ Why, to marry, my dear young lady; 
I ain’t one of tltese mothers that '-wants 
their children to care forn^iody but them. 
It isn’t natur^Ed hoc' right. Jf my Benjy 
could but have a good wiife,^ take (^ro of 
him when I am gone, I should be quite 
happy.” 


The reoollectioii of Miss Turtle came 
into Maud’s mind, and she said, impulsively 
(blushing violently the moment the words 
were out), “I saw Mrs. Meggitt’s gover¬ 
ness this afternoon.” 

Mrs. Plew had, put ou her spectacles to 
see her knitting, and she glanced over them 
at Maud with her pale blue eyes, half sur¬ 
prised, half pleased. 

“ To be sure!, Miss Tui-tle. She’s a 
veiy good young woman, is Miss Turtle. I’m 
sure she has been very kind and attenlave 
te me, and it don’t make me the less grate¬ 
ful, because I see very well that cM the 
kinduess is not for my sake. I suppose 
she s^joke to you of Benj/'?” 

“ Yea.” 

“ Ah, to be sure she would! She’s very 
fond of Benjy, is Miss Turtle, poor thing.” 

Does—does Mr.'Plew like her ?” asked 
Maud, timidly. 

“ Oh yes, Miss Desmond, love, he Ziies 
her. H«> don’t do more than like her at 
present I’m afraid. But that might come, 
if ho Avould but make up his mind.” 

“ Miss Turtle seems very fond of yon, 
ma’am,” said Maud, involuntarily recalling 
the “ Mother of the Ghratchy.” 

“ W^ 1 do believe she likes me, poor 
little thing. She talks a hit o^ nonsense 
now and again, about my being so noble- 
minded and devoted to my son. And 
once she said, that if she was in my place, 
she was sure that she could never have the 
sparkling virtue to give up his affections to 
another woman, bo she ten times his wife. 

“The—the what -virtue ?” 

“ Sparkling, t think she said. But my 
hearing is treacheroms at tinjes. But, la, 
ray love, that’s only her flummery. She 
means no harm. And she’s good-tempered, 
and healthy, and industrious, and 
Look here. Miss Desmond, lo-ve,” continued 
the old woman, laying her withered hand 
on Maud’s arm, and lowering her voice 
mysteriously; “ you have heard Miss Turtle 
talk. Any one can see with half an eye 
•how fond she is of Benjy. She makes no 
secret of it. How, if, whenever you’ve a 
clxance to speak to Benjy—I know he goes 
to tho vicarage pretty well evei*y day—if 
you would just say a word for poor Miss 
Turtle, and try to advise him bko ” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Plew, how could I do such a 
thing? I am uot old enough, nor wise 
enough, to take tho liberty of offering my 
advice to Mr. Plew, especially on such a 
subject.” 

“But I don’t want you to say it plain 
right out,- yon know. Just drop a word 
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her^, and a word there, now and again, in 
favour of Miss Turtle. Won’t you, now? 
Benjy thinks a deal of what you say.” 

Tims the did woman prattled on. By- 
and-hye Mr. Flaw’s step was heard on tho 
gravel path outside. And his mother 
hastily whispered to Maujl a prayer that 
she would not say a word to “ Benjy” 
about the confidence she had been making. 
Then the surgeon <iamc in, and had his 
tea at the side table. And they all sat and 
chatted softly in the twilight. It was such 
a peaceful scene; the little parlour was so 
clean and fragrant with tho smell of dried 
lavender; the scanty, old“fe.shionedfarnituTC 
shone with snoh- a specMess polish; the 
clear, evening sky was seen through window- 
panes as bright as crystal, and the little 
surgeon and Ms mother looked the embodi¬ 
ment of cozy domestic comfort. How 
strange it wass, Maud thought, to consider 
Mr. Flew in the light of an object of 
romantic attachment. Strange,,, too, to 
think of his being a victim to hopeless love. 
Ho ate his strawberry jam with as quiet a 
relish as though the beautiful Veronica 
Levincourt had novel' dazzled his eyes, or 
made his pulse beat quickly. Surely it 
would be good for him to have a kind 
little wife to take care of him ! 

When she was walking home through 
the Shipley lanes with Mr. Flew, Maud 
endeavoured to lead the conversation on to 
tho subject of Miss Turtle’s merits. Mr. 
Flew, however, replied absently and mono¬ 
syllabically to her shyly-uttered remarks. 
At length, ns they neared the vicarage, 
Mr. Flevr stood still. Ho,took off his hat 
so as to let the evening air blow on his 
forehead, and looked up at the transparent 
sky, wherein a few stai's twinkled family. 

“Miss Desmond,” he said, “I have not 
had an opportunity of saying a word to 
you since this morning. I should not have 
mentioned ]ier to you had not the vicar 
told me that yon went to see her in Lon¬ 
don. It was very good of you to see her. 
G od bless you for it, Miss Desmond!” , 

This was so unexpected that Maud could 
find no word to say in reply. 

“ How was she looking ? Is , she 
changed ?” 

“ very little changed, I think; certainly 
not less beautifnl.” 

“ And did you see- 7 -the—^the—^man she 
is going to marry ?’! 

“No.” 

“ Did she speak of him to you f Look 
here, Miss Desmond, you need not bo 
afraid to talk to me of Veronica freely and 


openly, I understand your kindness and 
delicacy. You think, perhaps, that it might 
pain mo to hear cei^in things. But, in¬ 
deed, to think that she will be happy gives 
me great comfort. I am not selfish, Miss • 
Desmond.” 

“I think that yon are most unselfish, 
most generous, and it only pains me very 
much to think of your goodness being un¬ 
appreciated.” 

Maud spoke with warmth, and a tear 
oame into her eye. She was remembering 
the vicar’s harsh, unfeeling behaviour in the 
morning. 

“ Ob, you praise me a great deal too 
highly,” said Mr. Flew, looking at her with 
genuine surprise. “ The fact is that I 
always knew Veronica to be far above me. 

1 never had^any real hope, though I—I 
Sometimes she liked to talk to me, and 
I was fool enough to fancy for a mo¬ 
ment—B,ut that was not her fault, you 
^«iow. She could not be held responsible 
for my vanity. When she went away,” he 
pursued in a low voice, almost like one 
talking to himself, “ I thought at fir.«!fc that 
I had got a death-blow. For weeks I believe 
"I did not rigbtly-knbw what I was saying 
and doing. I suppose there w’as some kind 
of instinct in me that kept me from doing 
anything vdld or outrageous enOngli to get 
me looked up for a madman. But at the | 
worst, my grief was more for her than my- i 
self; it was, as true as God’s in Heaven ! 
I’m not a fierce man by nature, bnt if 1 
could have got hold of—of that villain, I . 
would have killed liim with no more com- | 
punction than you’d crush a viper. Bnt 
any pan that marries her and treats her 
well, there’s nothing I wouldn’t do to serve I 
him—nothing! All love is over for me. I 
know my own shortcomings, and I blame 
no one. But she was the first and tho last. 

I know my poprttiother wants me to marry. 11 
Bnt it can’t be, Miss Desmond. I’m sorry '| 
for ber disappointment, poor soul! I tiy ' 
to be good to her. She has been a very 
, good mother to me, bless her ! If it hud I 
been possible for Veronica to conie back { 
free, and to have held out her ba-iid to me, ; 
‘ I couldn’t have taken it. She could never 
bathe same woman I loved any more. But 
neither can I love any other. I dare say 
yon don’t understand the feeling. I cannot 
explain it to myself. Only I know it is so, 
and must be so, for as long as I have to 
live.” 'Then suddenly breaking off, and 
looking penitently at Maud, he said, “ Oh I 
forgive me, Miss Desmond! I boasted of 
not being selfish, just noVt ^ 
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•vreaiying you -with, talk about myself. I 
hope you’ll excuse it. The truth is, I have 
no one that I can speak to about her. I 
dare not say to tho vicar what I have said 
to you. And of course I don’t put forward 
my trouble, when he has so much of his 
own to bear. I was led on to talk almost 
unawares. You listen so patiently and 
q^uictly. Here we are at the garden gate. 
Shall I come up the pathway ? There is 
Joanna at the door. Good night, Miss 
Desmond.” 

Maud’s eyes were so blurred with tears 
that she did not at first perceive that old 
Joanna had hastened to the door in order 
to bo the fir.st to give Jier a letter which she 
now held up triumphantly as Maud entered. 

“A hitter, Miss Mandie ! One as you’ll 
be glad to have !” 

It was from Hugh. Maud too^ it, and 
ran to her own room to enjoy her treasurt^ 

After a few fond lover’s words of greSt- 
itig, the first that her eye lighted on were 
theuse : “ I have had a long interview with 
Lady Gale.” 

CHAPTER rv. AN OUEXPECTED ARRIVAL, 

“ I HAVE had a long interview with Lady 
Gale.” . 

It was a minute or so befor® Maud re¬ 
collected Veronica’s announced intention 
of bestowing a marriage portion^ on hei*, 
and of speaking to Hugh on the subject. 
But Maud had warned her not to expect 
that Hugh would yield. And yet Veronica 
had persisted in her intention. It was, 
doubtless, in order to fulfil it that she had 
sought Hugh. The further perusal of her 
Idtter confirmed this supposition. Maud 
might, of com-so, have satisfied her mind 
at once as to the correctness of her 
guess; but, insjtead of doing so, she had 
sat for a minute or two,* letter in hand, 
vaguely wondering and supposing—a way- 
wai’dness of mind that most people have 
occa.sionally experienced under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“ I told her that it could not be,” wrote 
Hugh ; ” that I knew you had already an¬ 
swered for yourself, and that I must en¬ 
tirely approve and confirm your answer. 
Was not. that right, dearest r She tried, 
when her first attempt had failed, to take 
a different tone, a&d to tell me that it- w’as 
right and just that you should have a por¬ 
tion of the wealth left by Si? John Gale. 
She even said a word about the duty of 
carryitig out her late husbtoij’s intenlatm 1 
Think of that, Maudie! But I took ■ the 
liberty of pointing out to her, that if that 


were her.object, she must make over every 
farthing to you without loss of time, since 
it was clear that Sir John Gale had never 
intended that any portion of his wealth 
should be enjoyed' by hor. I don’t think 
she is used to such plain speaking, and she 
looked mightily astonished.” 

That was all in the letter relating to 
Veronica, except a vrord at tho end. “ I 
forgot to say that her ladyship did me tho 
honour to make me a confidence. She im 
formed me that she was to be married to 
Prince Barletti almost immediately. For 
obvious reasons the marriago would be 
quite quiet. I saw the ^5.id priuce; not an 
ill-looking fellow, althongh there is some¬ 
thing queer about his eyes. Veronica told 
mo that Sir Matthew Gale had consented 
to remain in town in order to givo her 
away ! I had a strong impression that she 
was telling mo all this in order that it 
might be communicated to you, and by you 
to Mr. Lcvincourt. Oh, my sweet, pure 
Mjiudie, what a perfume of goodness seems 
to surround you ! Only to think 6£ you, 
after being with that woman, refreshes 
one’s very soul.” 

Maud ran down-stairs, after reading her 
letter through, to communicate to the vicar 
tliat part of it wliich related to his daughter. 
But Mr. Levincourt was not within. It 
was past nine o’clock, yet Joanna said that 
it was very likely her master would not 
bo at homo for another hour or more. 

“ Do yon know where he is ?” asked 
Maud. 

“ I don’t know for certain, Miss Mandie,” 
said tho old woman, drily; “ but I’d lay a 
wager he’s at Meggitt’s. , He hasn’t been 
there yet, since you’ve come hack. But, 
for better than three months before, he’s 
been there constant, evening after evening. 
They’re no fit company for such a gentle¬ 
man as master, farmer folks like them. I 
wonder what he can find in them! But 
they flatter him and butter him up. . And 
Ml’S. Meggitt, she goes boasting all over 
Shipley how thick her and hers is with tho 
vicar. Good Lord ! if men ben’t fools in 
some things!” 

“ Hush, Joanna; you must not spea.k so. 
The '^car knows bettor than yon or I 
either, whore it is proper and fit for him 
to go.” 

But although she thus rebuked the old 
servant, Maud did not, in her heart, like 
th^ new intimacy. It was part of the 
general lowering, she had ahmdy noticed, 
in the vicar’s character. 

She sat down alone in the parlour to re- 

• 
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road her dear letter. There was but little ha ! How absurd it seems to look upon 
news in it. Hugh was well; was working Plow in the light of an object of hopeless 
hard; and although he had not yet succeeded attachment! There is an incongruity about 
in finding the necessary money for the it tliat is deliciously ridiculous.” 
purchase of the business in Daneshire, he “ I think,” said Maud, rather gravely, 
by no moans despaired of doing so. His “ that Mr. Plew well deserves to bo loved, 
mother sent her fond love to Maud, and He is very kind and unselfish.” 
missed her sadly. The remainder of the “ Oh, yes, child. That of course. That 
epistle was full of wdSrds of the fondest and is all very iWe. There is a great deal of 
warmest affection. They were very precious home-roun, simple goodness of heart about 
and interesting to Maud, but would seai’cely poor Pj Lew. Rut that docs not prevent his 
be deemed so by the reader. being extremely comic when considered in 

It may as well be mentioned here that a romantio point of view. But you’re a 
Maud was in ignorance of Mr. Frost’s debt wee bit matter-of-fact, Maudie. You don’t 
to Hugh. He had ^debated with himself quite perceive the humour of the thing, 
whether he should or should not make her Which of our modem writers is it who 
acquainted with it; and he had decided in observes that women very rarely have a 
the negative, perceiving that it weuld bo sense of Imraour ? Well, why in the 
impossible to do so without revealing his world don’t Plow marry littie Miss Turtle P 
mother’s story, and that he conceived he Upon my word I should say it would do 
had no right to do without her permission, admirably I” . 

Maud sat and read, and re - rf.'ad her * • “ I’m afraid—1 think that Mr. Plew is 
letter. And then she took out the little not in love with Miss Turtle, Uncle 
plain wooden desk she had used as a child, Charles.” 

and set herself to begin an answer to it. “ My dear Maudie ! How can you be so 
More than an hour passed thus. It was intensely—what shall I say ?—.solemn ? 
lialf-pa.st ten o’clock, and still no vicar ! The idea of a “ ^andc passion’’ between a 
Maud at last began to think rthat Mr. Plew and a Turtle is too fuony !” 

Lovmcourt might prefer not to find her “I think. Uncle Charles,” said Maud, 
sitting up on his return. She had an in- rc,solntely, and not without a tKrill of in¬ 
stinctive feeling that he would a little dignation in her voice, “ I do believe that, 
shrink from saying to her that he had been absurd as it may seem, Mr. Plew has felt a 
passing his evening at Farmer Meggitt’s. true and great passion; that he feels it 
Ho had never yet, in speaking with her, still; and that he will never overcome it as 
alluded to tlie growth of his intimacy with long as he lives. 

the farmer’s family. With this feeling in For one brief instant the vicar’s face was 
her mind, she resolved to write out the clouded over by a deep, dark frown—a 
words about Vej’omea’s marriage, stating frown^ not so much of anger as of pain, 
that she copied them from Hugh’s letter, Rut almost immediately he laughed it off, 
and to lay paper on the taWe, so that stroking Maud’s bright hair as he had been 
the vicar coidd not fail to see it when he used to do when she was a child, and say- 
.should come in. Just as she had finished ing, “Pooh, pooh, little |daudie! Little 
her task he returned. soft-hearted, silly*Maudie, thinks that be- 

“ You up stiU, Maud !” said he. “ Why cause she has atrue lover all the rest of the 
did you not go to bed?” He spoke with world must be in love too! Set your mind 
a sharp, querulous tone, very unusual with at rest, little Goldidocks. And—go when- 
him when addressing his ward, and made «ev©p you can to that poor old woman, it 
no allusion as to where he had been. .Maud, will be but chariteble. Don’t thinlr of me. 
was glad that she had written what the I have occupations, and duties, and—^be- 
yicar had to learn. She slipped the paper ' sides 1 must Icam to do without your con- 
into his hand, kissed his fotehead, and ran staat companionship, Maudie. I cannot 
quij^ly up to bed. ^ have you always with me. Don’t mope 

The next mommgthe vicar w£|,s as bland hero on my account, my dear difld. And 
a.s usual, perhaps a trifle more bland than to riisit the feick and aged is an act, posi- 
he had been for a long time. He asked tiveiy, of Christian duty,” ‘ ’ ' 

Maud bow she had passed the evening at Again MaW had the painftil perception 
Mr. Plew’s, and seemed quite amused by of something hollow in ^ this; and the 
her account of Mrs. Plow’s anxiety that her stmse of being ashamed of the perception, 
son should maiTv. : The suspicion would force itself on her 

“ That little Miss Turtie, hey ? Ha, ha, ^ mind that the vicar purposely shut his eyes 

ffSc ■ ■' ■' ■■ _ _' ..... I >, 
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to the tiTith of what she had said of Mr. 
Plew; and, moreover, that in urging her 
not to stay at home on lus account, her 
guardian was providing against her being ' 
a check on lus full liberty to pass his 
own time how and with whom he pleased. 
Mr. Levincourt said no word; about the 
contents of the witteu paper Maud had 
given him. And at the close of the above 
recorded convei’sation he rose and took bis 
hat, as though about to go oiit according 
to his custom after breakfast. 

“ Uncle Charles !” cried Maud, in a low, 
pleading voice, “ you have not said any¬ 
thing—did you read the paper I gave you 
last night ?” 

“Yes, oh yes, i read it, thank you, my 
dear child. 1—1 was not wholly unpre- 
])arcd to hear tirat the maiTiago would take 
place so soon. In—my daughter’s letter 
to me—she said—justly enough—tlmt there 
was no real reason for a very long delay.’’, • 

Then the vicar sauntered out of the house, 
and down the long gravel walk, with as 
unconcerned an air as he could assume. 

“ He seems not to care !’’ thought MaUd, 
with sorrowful wonder. “ Ho seems to ■ 
care so muclf less than ho did about every 
thing!’’ 

“ Master' was at Meggitt’s Jast night. 
Miss Maudie,” said Joanna, as she cleared 
away the breaTkfost things. This was not 
lier usual task. Catherine, tlie younger 
maid, habitirally performed it; and indeed, 
Joanna very seldom now left her own 
domain of the kitchen. But it seemed that 
on this occasion she had come np-stairs 
purposely to say those words to Maud. 
“Yes, he were,” she repeated doggedly pro¬ 
voked at Maud’s silence, and (Ranging the 
form of her aflSrmation as though she con¬ 
ceived emphasis to be in an inverse ratio 
to grammar. * • 

“ Well, Joanna ?” 

“ Oh, very well, of course, Miss Maudie. 
It’s all right enough, 1 dare say. Bless 
ydur sweet face!’’ added the old woman, 
with sudden compunction at her own ill- 
humour, “I’m pleased and thankful as 
yott’U have a good husband to take care 
of you, and a house of your own to go 
my dearie. , It was real pretty of you, to 
tell old Joarma *dl about it when you eamo 
back. ’Tis the beat bit of news I’ve heard 
this many a long day.” '. 

Catherine coming into tire i;t>oin at this 
jrmeture (much surprised to see herself fore¬ 
stalled in her duty), began, with youthful 
indiscretkm to announce that she had just 
seen Mrs. Meggitt at tiro “general sh^”; 


and that Mrs. Meggitt was as high and saucy 
as high and saucy could be; and that folks 
did say She was, at this point, igno- 
miniously cut shoi*t by Joanna; who de¬ 
manded sternly what she meant by gossip¬ 
ing open-mouthed before her betters. She 
was further informed that some excuse 
might be made for her ignorance, as irot 
having had the advantlge of having lived 
with “ county families!” not but what she 
might have picked up a little manners, 
serving as she did, a real gentleman hko 
the vicar, and a real, right-down, thorough¬ 
bred lady like Miss Maudie 1 ‘ And w'aa 
finally sent down-stairs,^somewhat indig¬ 
nant, and very mucb astonisbed. 

Maud was pained and puzzled by all tlris. 
And her miird dwelt more and more on 
the change she observed in her guar’dian. 
There was only pne person (always saving 
and excepting Hugb 1 But then Hugh was 
far awaj. And besides her great en¬ 
deavour was to make her letters to him 
cheerful; and not to add to his cares), 
there was but one to whom she could ven¬ 
ture to hint at this source of trouble. 

.The fi-iend in whom shp could unhesi¬ 
tatingly confide with was Mi’S. Sheardown; 
and MauS^ longed for an opportunity of 
tfilking with her. But here again, things 
had become different during her more than 
twelve months’ absence from Shipley. Tho 
vicai- luid withdrawn himself from the 
Sheardowns, as he had withdrawn himself 
from other friends and acquaintances. The 
ca})tain and his wife still came to St. Gildiis, 
but Joanna sfiid it was nearly tliree mouths 
since they had sot foot within tho vicarage; 
and the ma.ster never went to Lowater. 
Mand had seen her kind friends at church. 
Tliey had greeted her on leaving St. Gildas 
with all their old warmth of affection; and 
Mrs. Sheai'down liad said some word about 
her coming to Lowater so soon as the vicar 
could spare -her. But they had not been to 
the vicarage, nor had Maud thought it 
right to offer to leave her guardian alone so 
soon after her return. Now, however, she 
yeai^ed so much for the sweetness of Nolly 
Sheardown’s womanly sympathy, and the 
support of Nelly Sheaidown’s womanly 
sense, that she seid off a note to Lowater 
House, asking what day she might go over 
there, as she longed to see and speak with 
its dear master and mistress. A reply came 
back as o^oickly as it was possible for it to 
come. This was the answer; 

UABUisa Maud. How sweet of you not 
to mistrust us! Wo have not been to see 
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yon, dear girl, but the wherefores (various) 
must bo explained when we meet. Come 
on Saturday and sleep. We will bring you 
back when we drive in to church the next 
day, if it needs must be so. Tom and Bobby 
send you their best—(Bobby amends my 
phrase. He insists on mry best)—love. 
Present our regards to the vicar. 

Ever, dear Maud, 

Your loving friend, 

N. S. 

This was on Monday. Maud easily 
obtained the vicar's permission to accept 
Mrs. Sheardown^i invitation. 

“Oh, certainly,” he said. “Go by all 
means. It would be hard to expect you to 
give up your friends and share the loneliness 
of my life.” 

The fact was that the vicar’s life was not 
lonely. Maud, as she - thought of the com¬ 
panions ho chose, and the society he had 
voluntarily abandoned, felt that a lonely life 
would have been better for her guardian 
than that which he led. However, she 
looked forward eagerly to her visit to Lo- 
water. . ' 

But before the appointed Saturday ar¬ 
rived, an event happened which put every¬ 
thing else out of Maud’s mind for awhile. 
She had been-out one morning, visiting 
some poor sick people in the village, and 
her way homeward lying in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mrs. Plow’s cottage, she had called 
there, to have a chat with the old lady. It 
was rather later than she had intended when 
she left Mrs. Plew’s; and she hastened home 
fearing to be late for the two o’clock 
dinner. When she reached the vicarage, the 
house-door stood ajar. That was no new 
thing. Maud entered quietly and looked 
into the dining-room. There was no one 
there, nor in the parlour. Her guardian 
had not yet come in, then. The house was 
very silent. Sho called Joanna. No one 
answered, and there was ao sound of voices 
in the kitchen. Maud ran down-stairs', anc^ 
found the kitchen empty; but through the 
lattice window she saw Joanna', Catherine, 
and Joe Dowsett, the groom, apparentlv.in 
eager conversation. They wore stanmng 
besMe the stable door at some distance from 
the house. 

“Joanna,” called Maud. “Is it not 
dinner time t Where is Mr. Levincourt ?” 

“ Lord a mercy, there’s Miss Maudie!” 
cried Joanna, as excitedly as though the 
young girl’s apparitloh was of the most 
unexpected and tremendous nature. Then 
she hobbled quickly up to the kitchen 


door, where Maud stood, followed by 
Catherine. 

“ Is anything the matter ?” asked Maud. 

“ Not a bit on it, Miss Maudie. Don’t 
yo be flustered. Only the master’s not 
coming home to dirmcr. He’s gone to 
Shipley Magna.” 

“To Shipley Magna!” . 

“Yes: here’s Joe Dowsett as’U tell you 
all about it. Joe, Joe, come here ! And 
who do you think. Miss Maudie, my dear, 
is at the Crown Inn there ?” 

“At the, Crowrf Inn? What do you 
moan ?” 

“Why, Miss. Veronica! At least Miss 
Verora'ca as was. And her new hus¬ 
band.” 


BYEGONE CANT. 

c 

• What is cant ? we ask our informant; 
as a beginning. (We know it is what wo 
call “ Slang ” in our own day; but we ask 
him.) 

Cant—he answers; from a fading, brown- 
stained, yellow page; in attenuated, pallid 
lettering—is gibberish; pedler’a French. 
And there he dismisses the subject as too 
insignificant ft r more attending to. Prob¬ 
ing him a little further (if only for vexa¬ 
tion), we elicit from him that to cant is to 
talk after thp manner of gipsies and rogues ; 
said gentry being—as far. as they wero 
gipsies—a crew of pilfering stragglers, 
pretending, under pretence of being Egyp¬ 
tians (whence, of course, their rubbed- 
dowp title), to tell people’s fortunes; and 
being—as for as they were rogues—villains 
also, and knaves, and cheats, and sturdy 
beggars. A*- nice set of folks, truly, to 
maim, and cripple, and overlay the English 
of King George the Second! And thw 
would not call to cant to cant, either! It 
became with these pedler’s Frenchmen, these 
gibberish-utterers, to stamflesh; and so a 
new tongue might be created by them, and 
wo might stand by, and have no under¬ 
standing of a word! 

Of a word, did we say ? Nay. A word 
wias altered into a whid—as spei-maceti 
was mouthed into par-ma-qe-ti by the fine 
lord who enraged Hotspur; and if our 
friends had required us to speak warily, 
they would have cried out, “Stow your 
whids!” and have looked blackly enough, 
if we had xu3t had eomprehension. With 
what would they have looked? Their 
eyes? ,Oh! deai'no ! Their ogles! That 
is how they would have put it. And poa- 
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sibly we might have seen a shako from an 
evil-looking nab (a head) ; might have been 
treated with a kick from an angry stamp 
(a log) ; and might have been tpld we had 
made a panter (a fieart) leap much quicker 
than it need have done if we had only 
learned how, fitly, to hold onr prating- 
cheat (onr tongue). - => 

And were there many of these rogues, 
these gipsies, who manufactured pedler’s 
French, and spluttered gibberish? Yes; 
they abounded. We live, says our infor¬ 
mant, in a thieving, cheating, plundering 
age. Cozening is become a topping trade, 
only wo have got a genteeler way of steal¬ 
ing now than only to take .a man’s horse 
from under him on the highway, and a 
little loose money out of his pocket; our 
rapparces are men of better bseeding and 
fashion, and scorn to play at such small 
game ; they sweep away a noble Instate with 
one slight brush, and bid bolJi the §allows^ 
and horse-pond defiance: and the mob is n(X 
always just in this point, for one pickpocket 
deserves a horse-pond as well fis another, 
without any regard to quality or ^no 
clothes. And if our .informant is not, in 
all this, a Frg,n 9 ai 8 & la Pcdler and a gib¬ 
ber doon himself, we will undertake to 
translate every word of him into purer 
English! W says, also, that "frhon great 
rogues are in authority, arid have the laws 
against oppression and robbery in their 
own hands, little thieves only go to pot for 
it: and hero again, no doubt, ho thinks 
ho has turned a pretty expression, and may 
be complimented on the gracefulness of his 
language ! According, indeed, to stamflesh, 
or cant, he might congratulate himst^f on 
having issued a clincher (a word not yet 
^ quite out of usage) ; and ho nright offer to 
draw his tilter (his sword), br give a job 
(a guinea), if in all Rumville (London) 
any one should dare to *contra^ct him. 
Which testimony of his, as to the innocence 
and mutual trust, and well-tasting probity 
of the “ good old times,” is borne out, too. 
And by respectable authority. Tobias Smol¬ 
lett, M.D. (sleeping under vines and citrons, 
and near the chirp of the cicala,' in pale 
Leghorn), has sotnething to say about it; 
William Cowper, Esq., of the'Inner Temjde, 
has a little more. The doctor’s words 
are: 

“England was at this period infested 
with inbbers, assassins, and incendiaries . . 

. . . Thieves and robbers were now become 
more desperate and savage than ever they 
had appeared since man was oiviliaed. In 
the exercise of their rapine, they wounded, 


maimed, and even murdered the unhappy 
sufferers, through a wantonness of bar¬ 
barity. They circulated letters, demand¬ 
ing sums of money from certain individuals, 
on pain of reducing their houses to ashes, 
and their fitmilies to ruin.” 

And powper, touching another kind of 
villainy abroad, writes: 

But when a cauntnr (one tltat I could name) 

In prostitution sioks the sense of shame; 

When infamous venality, grown bold, 

Writes on his bosom, to M or sold; 

When perjury, that Heaven-defying vice. 

Sells oaths by tale, and at the lowest price; 

' Stamps God’s own name upon a lie just made, 

To turn a penny in the way of trade; 

When avarice starves (and never bides his face) 
Two or three millions of thej^untan race, 

then may gone-hy nations 

Cry aloud, in every eareless ear. 

Stop while you may; suspend yo\ir mad career. 

Yes. For, within the life-time of those 
with whom CJowper lived, an earl, the Earl 
I of Macclesfield, and the Lord High Chan¬ 
cellor of»England, was committed to the 
Tower for embezzlement! In the house of 
the king’s faithful Commons, Sir George 
Oxonden had declared that the crimes and 
misdemeanors of his lordship were many; 

’ and these appearing t<3 be that he had 
embezzled *the estates and effects of many 
widows, orphans, and lunatics, besides 
seUing the offices in his gift, and being 
guilty of various other irregularities, he 
was condemned, after a twenty days’ trial, 
to pay a fine of thirty thousand pounds; 
and he was kept in safe custody for the 
six weeks that sufficed for his people to 
collect the money. Then Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole, with his accredited maxim that every 
man had his price, was yet in people’s 
mouths; and many elections had to he 
inquired into, notably that of Westminster, 
in connexion with which the high-sheriff 
was taken into custody, and some army 
officers who had acted under him, and 
some justices of the peace, had to receive 
a reprimand from ^e before-mentioned 
faithful Commons, and to go down on their 
•knees at the bar of the house to hear it. 

All very sad really. All almost enough 
to make us take a rattler (a conch) some 
darkmans (night), and drive to a country 
where the rufiian (his Satanic majesty) is 
not so present, and where we could live 
peety (clheerful), without the fear of every 
old Mr. Gory (piece of gold money) we 
had, and every witcher-bubber (silver 
bowl), being nabbed (stole^ from us by 
the first prig who chose to emteh us deftly 
about the nub (neck) ! 

But was there nothing done to this 
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mighiy iirmy of malefactors or maledictors, into his omti. There would have been no 
called otherwise, in conteijaporary litera- pondering as to how mucli, or how little, of 
ture, blades, make-bates, cuffs, highflyers, orderly imprisoning. Rattling mumper 
bloods, bucks, smarts, Mbbles, bravoes, and would simply have been hanged. And sup- 
so forth ? Were there no prisons for them? posing a kinchin-cove (“a little man) in 
Oh yes ! and they had their own names for sauntering the three nulea of smelling 
these places of their detention (ta put a cheats (gardens) b^ween London and 
flue point on it), and for the men they Hackney, should hoar the twittle-twattle 
must consort with therein, and the otlier of a cobWe-oolter (a turkey), or the saga- 
objects of their surroundings. Newgate cions cackle of tib of the buttery (a goose) ; 
itself they called Whit; the sossions-house and snppcffling the said kinchin-cove should 
from which they would be taken there was think a dinner off tliese big birds would bo 
the nuhbing-kon; the highwaymen tkey delicious, and should steal them for that 
would And inside, befouled, and fettered, and purjwse or any other. Again, short work 
con.sidorably chopfallen, were rum-padders would have been made of it, and kinchin- 
(the road itself eifcwhich they performed cove would simply have been hanged. Let a 
their exploits being the pad) ; the gallows, squeaker, too (a bar-boy), run off with a 
the shadow of which was overhanging over tempting cliine of rutt-peck (bacon) ; let a 
them, was the nubbing-cheat; and the prig-napper (a horse stealer) get possession 
executioner,. whose kunckles they must of a roan or grey;, let any iusigniticant 
I surely, in imagination, have often felt far vagabond itppropriate a peeper (a looking- 
j top intimate and nimble about tbeir necks, glass), "^a pair, of glym-fonders (andirons), 

1 liecame the nmbhing-cove. And ^ose pri- ‘aciything that would have a knack of plaiv 
son 8 were full to overflowing. At “Whit,” ing itself beneath his handy hand; and 
in consequence of the dense crowding, the Great Britain would still contain just those 
air became putrid: aud this putrefied air, many inhabitants the less. Mr. Executioner 
says Smollett, adhering to the clothes of would bo the speedy answer to avery one 
the malefactors brought to the May trials ' of tliem. He), like ‘the watch known so 
at tho bar of the Old Bailey,,,produced, affectionately to us, was to compreliend 
even among the audience, a pestilential all vagrom men;” was to hid thorn all 
fovei’. The lord mayor caught it and died ha-ng, and* hang completely, hi fho good 
of it; so died, alsoj one aldprman, two king’s name. 

of the judges, divers lawyers who attended For which matter, are we not aware how 
tho session, the gi’eat^ part of tho jury, forging, for instance, if detected, mount 
and likewise a considerable number of tJxc inevitable hanging ? Do we not 'call to 
spectators. mind William Dodd, LL.D., incumbent-of 

These were the days, too, it must bo re- Winge, in Buokingbamshirc, and once 
collected, when the nubbing-cove, the king’s chaplain, who foi*ged a bond in the 
hangman, had brisk work; when he was name of his former pi^pik the most noble 
always adjusting his rope and drop. “ There tho l^arl of Chesterfield and who lost his 
are pretty ordmis beginning, I can toll you: life for it at ihe gallows, precisely as if he 
it is but heading and hanging;” as Escalus had bean am illiterate man? And do we 
warns us in Measiire for Measure. Twenty, not all tbink, at once, of (laptain Macheath 
thirty, forty, pinioned corpses were no un- (Royal Navy, King’s Dragoons, or else- 
usnal sight for the Cockneys then. Clum- where), who was “oast for deat/h” by 
pertoms (country-folk), agape at the giant Judge Gay for various elegant and ro- 
proportions of the still somewhat new St. mantio misdemeanours ? Though this case, 
Paul’s, would turn from their wondering, after all, may not serve onr purpose ; since, 
walks to shudder and shrink at the gliastly in ^ite of the common hangman the gal- 
OKhibition ; going on afterwards to the lant gentteaan was condemned to, he lives 
Tower lions, or Mrs. Salmon’s, with what green and lively, and •with lappels, rapier, 
appetite they might. For, supposing a and peruke,, brand-new, even to this very 
rattling mumper (a coach ^ggar) should to-.day. We can cite Dick Tujpin, safely, 
officiot^y hedp a ridge cully (agoldsmith) however; and Jack Sheppard. They and 
. as ho extricated himself from his «»dan- their asSOciAtes were expert at knipping a 
chair at'the porch, let us say, of Mr. Win- bung (picking a pocket), and at the game 
Stanley’s Water Theatre at the lower end of bulk and file (jostling in order to rob), 
of Pickadilly ;‘’and supposing the rattling They were perfectly aware what Vas a 
mumper sho^d oonrm a maesive watch stalling-ken (a house .for receiving stolen 
from tho good man’s loose keeping safely goods). If inside one of them any young 
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stall-wimper (base-bom little unforttinate), 
should dare to approach their majesties, 
claiining fraternity, however far off, in the 
varying grades of rascaldom, they could 
not have turned away aS not understand¬ 
ing what he said. His language would 
have been quite faniftliar. And when they ; 
were all brought to the great leveller, the 
prison—to wit, the Whit—each would dread 
cly the jerc (to be whipped), each would 
talk of a naper of naps (a sheep-stfeler), of 
a moAV-beater (a drover, • probably from 
moo, the sound the ill-used animal would 
utter), and they would all know that hang¬ 
ing was in store for them, and that they 
must fall into the hands -of the nubbing- 
cove at last. “ In a box of the stone-jug 
T was born;” aye, and by a tightened 
jugular 1 shall die, for, however often there 
may be evasion,.gripping comes at last, and 
gripping means a settling of little liopes 
and aims for ever! . , 

Another word, too, with these interesting 
folk was lappy (drunk). It was heard 
often. Intoxicating liquors were sold at 
the comers of all the streets; and—^'^hat 
the ministry cared far moi*e for—^it Avas 
sold withoijt the pa-yment of the duty; 
such diity, people said, being so extortionate, 
it Avas wo^rth mnning any risk to evade, 
Thus, any clapper-dudgeon (b@ggai'-bom), 
who had held, out his pen-bank (his can) 
succes.sfully, over against the Royal Ex¬ 
change, or in Russcll-court, next the Can¬ 
non Ball, at the Surgeon’s Arms, in Drury- 
lano, might get lappy at the end of his 
hard day’s labour, and a dozen times over 
if he pleased, for the small sum of a 
shilljng. Tho ministry were afrai^ from 
this that the populace would sink into a 
continued state of iiitoxicatian ; even into 
the state they had been in* when the re¬ 
tailers of the pqisonous compound, gin, set 
up painted boards in public, in-niing people 
to be drank for the small expense of one 
penny; assuring them they might be dead 
drunk for twopence, and haw straw to lie, 
on .for notbing! So it was proposed to» 
bring in a bill for reducing the liquor- 
duties, in order that they might strictly, 
and with a modest face, be enforced. And 
the ministry carried the measure, though 
Iiord Heiwey (“men, women, and Her- 
veys”) was dead against it, and So was 
my Lord of Chesterfield (and of the 
Letters), and such quantity of bishops, 
that, at division; the last witty and polished 
nobleman was quite surprise. “ How 1” 
he cried, looking round at their reverences 
in a cluster near him. “Have I got on 


, • 

the other side of the question ? I have 
not had tho honour to divide Avith so many 
lawn-sleeves for years!” 

“ I was passing the evening at Will’s, in 
Covent Garden,” Steele tells us—such even¬ 
ing being really a feAv years before? our 
date, but practically identical—“ when the 
cty of the bellman, ‘Past two o’clock!’ 
roused me. I went to my lodgings led by 
a Light, whom I put into the discourse of 
his private economy, and .made him give 
mo an account of the charge, hazard, pr^t, 
and loss of a family that depended upon a 
link, with, a design to end my triArial day 
with the generosity of sixpence.” 

Well. Any one 6P our rogues and 
gipsies relating this incident would have 
called the link-man a Glym-Jack, and the 
sixpence added to his earnings a lialf-bord. 
Possibly Steele knew both the expressions; 
and heard them when he was “ entangled 
at the end of NeAArport-street and Long- 
acre,” lor Avlien ho came to “ the Pass, 
Avhich is a military term the brothers of 
tlie whip have given to the strait at St. Cle¬ 
ment’s Church.” He heard another piece 
of cant, at any rate; about which he 
go.ssips very prettily. Ho saw a lady 
visiting the fruit-shops at Covent Garden, 
and, after tripping into her coach, she .sat 
in it, with hex* mask off, and a laced shoe 
just appearing on the opposite cushion, to 
hold her firm and in a proper attitude 
to receive inevitable jolts. She was 
a silkAA'orm. “ I was surprised,” says 
Steele, “with this phrase; but fouud it 
was a cant with the hackney fraternity for 
their best customers; women who ramble 
tAvice or thrice a week from shop to shop, 
to turn over all the goods in toAvu without 
buying anything. The silkworms arc, it 
* seems,, indulged by the tradesmen.” 

“It is scarcely to be credited,” cries 
Walker of tbe Dictionary (actor, school¬ 
master, and lecturer ou elocution), and he is 
speaking of tho second meaning to the word 
cant—“ it is scarcely- to be credited that the 
AVriter in the Spe^tor, signed T., should 
adopt a derivation of' this word from one 
Andrew Cant, a Scotch Presbyterian mi¬ 
nister ! The Latin cantm, so expressive of 
the singing or whining tone of certain 

f reachex’S, is as obvious an etymology! 

'he cant of particular professions is an 
easy derivation from tho same origin. It 
means the set phrases, the routine of pro¬ 
fessional language, resembling the chime of 
a song.”. 

Does it? Well, "vv’c care not.' Like 
Cowper, wo are not 
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^ ‘ Iiearn’d philologists who chaso 
A pantiog sTllablo through, time and space; 
Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark, 

To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s Ark. 

We would rather Steele than Walker; that 
is all. And though it does not alter cant 
words to find them in his company, it puts 
a halo round theta. 

A BEWDEOP. 

I DSEAXt’p that my soul was a dewdrop. 

As a dewdrop-I fell to the ground; 

•> And here, in the hearts of the flowers, 

A grave of sweet odour I found: 

But my sisters, the other drops drew me 
With them, -in a silvery throng, • 

To their sweet source, dancing round me. 

And, drawing meldUmced me along, . 

Where my sisters and I went dancing. 

Gay flowers on the tp«en hanks grew; ' 

And the flowers I kWa, and with kisses 
I greeted the gUld sand too: 

Till down, with the brooklet, I bounded. 

On the wheel of the water-mill, 

And whirl’d it; and wander’d, and water’d. 

The thirsty young corn on the hill'. 

Thence, over the hill-top headlong. 

As 1 fell to the hollows below, 

“ Here,” I thought, “ is the end of my journey. 
And my life, too, is ended now.” 

But the current drew me, end drew me. 

By forest, and dale, and down, 

And under the 'turrets and bridges, 

And into the roaring town. * 

Onward, and onward, and never 
Any moment of perfect bliss, 

And, with lips that sought love everlasting, 

1 snatch’d but a fleetmg kiss. 

Onward, and onward, till falling 
Into the infinite main, 

In its fathomless waters I buried 
My love, and my hope, and pain. 

And “ here,” I thought, “ all ends surely,” 

As the great billow here me away, 

“Here my spirit shall rest, and for ever, 

“ Prom its longing, and labour, and play.” 

But anew to the asure of heaven 
Was my being upborne; and anew 
From the heaven to the earth 1 descended 
In a drop of celestial dew. 


LOOKING FOR GUY FAWKES. 

On the morning of the fifth of Novem¬ 
ber, 1605, as all the world knows, a tall, 
dark, suspicious-looking man, Fawkes by 
name, and ostensibly coal merchant by 
trade, was discovered by Lord Mounteagle 
under the Houses of Parliament in the 
Buspieions ctwnpany of - a dark lantern, 
sundry, matches, and tiharty-six casks of 
gunpowder. The •world is farther aware 
of the ignominious end of this personage 
and is annually reminded of the transaction 
in which he was engaged, by all the vaga¬ 
bonds and dirty little boys who qan raise 
sufficient capital to construct an effi^ pro¬ 


per to the occasion. On the fifth of Novem¬ 
ber, the trouble is, not so much to look for 
Guy Fawkes as to avoid him. On the re^ 
maining days of the year Guy Fawkes is 
out of season, and invisible to the eye of man. 
How came it, then,, that on the eighth of 
February in this preset year of grace, we 
found ourselves engaged in looking for Guy 
Fawkes? ' ■ , 

Of all the places with which we a»re 
acquainted, in which it is easy and, as it 
were, a matter of course to lose one’s way, 
the Palace at Westminster is the most ini 
tricate. All the staircases appear to be the 
same; there,is a dimness of light in the 
corridors, very favourable to aimless wan¬ 
dering; all the courts have exactly the 
same look to the unpractised eye; all the 
snog little offices into wliich the wayfarer 
peeps, tlirough half opened doors, are alike. 
They are all furnished and comfortably, with 
the samb official table, the same official 
ciinirs, and the same blazing fires. They 
would all he improved by a little more win¬ 
dow. There is an air of “ attendance from 
eleven to three” about them all. To ask 
your way is a proceeding worthy only of a 
novice. For the inhabitants of Sir Charles 
Barry’s elaborate puzzle difier in no respect 
from the inliabitants of largo piles of build¬ 
ing elsewhere. Either they really do not 
know their way about, or they take a 
malicious pleasure in concealing their 
knowledge from the inquiring stranger, or, 
knowing their way and being friendly, they 
are wholly unable to explain their views. 
Wliatcver the cause may he, trustworthy 
topographical information is scarcely obtain¬ 
able. It is well to get a, clear understand¬ 
ing with any individual with whom you 
have business, in the remoter portion.s ofihe 
building, as to whereabout yon are to go, 
and then to set forth in the spirit of an 
African explorer,* resolved to discover the 
spot with as few inqmries as possible. More 
embarrassment was caused us by the well 
meant but vague directions of a fi’iendly 
policeman than by the feilureof all our owii 
unaided efibris, feeble as they were. For a 
considerable period this worthy official’s mis¬ 
leading directions kept us on the move. 
It was not until we had penetrated, appa¬ 
rently, into two or three private houses, 
and had, on one occasion, had an oppor¬ 
tunity of remarking the ease with which 
somebody’s spoons might have been appro¬ 
priated, that a native of ibis oompHcated 
region, took compasedon on us. This 
Samaritan—he was a butler and we thank 
him — well knew the fatiliiy of verbal 
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directions. Wasting no words in conver¬ 
sation, he personally led ns to our des¬ 
tination. And it -was well he did so, for 
we are firmly convinced that we should 
otherwise have been roaming from court to 
court, and along interminable dim corridors 
at this moment. At last, and when we had 
boon driven almost to madness by the sormd 
of the clock striking eleven—^the hoair at 
which we were ofiicially due in another, 
portion of the building—^this friendly , na¬ 
tive led us to the guide wd had come to 
seek. 

This gentleman, jEolus by name, and 
ruler of the winds by profession, is ready for 
us, and hastily welcomes us‘to the chamber 
wherein the business connocied with manu¬ 
facturing ft’esh breezes is transacted, and 
which is not an imposing apartment. Time 
and tide and Guy Fawkes waiting, how¬ 
ever, for no man, wo once more thread tJic 
labyrinth, and make our way to the Princes’^ 
Chamber, where assemble on each occ.asioh 
of the opening of the session of Parlia¬ 
ment, the searchers after Guy Fawkes. For 
the gunpowd^-plotter has left so strong.an 
impression on tho of^cial mmd that two, 
hundred anj^ sixty-five years have not 
stifficed to eradicate it. It is considered 
that tho had oxamplo set in 1005 may, after 
more than^ two centuries and d half, still 
exercise an evil influence, in the way of 
blasting tho Houses of Parliament into 
sjMice. 

Wo are late, and in tho Princes’ Chamber 
find the searcluirs assembled. The Pi-iiujes’ 

I Chamber is not favoured with mueli more 
I of the light of day than other portions 
of tho building; it is dim, and lookg pic¬ 
turesque. A band of stalwart beef-eatei-s 
in their sti^ ruffs, and quaint, old-world 
uniforms, with new rosettes In their shoes 
and round their,hats, light up with their 
bright colours that side ^f the Princes’ 
Chamber on which they are posted, and do 
not interfere with the picturesque appear¬ 
ance of the place. Nor do the modem 
war-medals, with which in pmfusion their 
stalwart breasts are covered, nor the many- 
coloured ribands from which those -trophies 
hang, detract from the artistic effect of 
their quaint old costumes. • 

That it ismot ^ven to all scarlet'and gold, 
however, to be picturesque and effective, js 
sufficiently proved by certain other. uni¬ 
forms worn certain other searchers, 
which are positively terrific in their hideous¬ 
ness. Scarlet coatees, goldei^aiguillettes, and 
other such decorations, are surmounted by 
a shako, which is a thing of monstrosity and 


a horror fer ever. Of an exploded style 
this shako; of a shape, thank Heaven, long 
gone by! It is broader at the top than 
round the head, it is bound with prepos¬ 
terous cords, its peak is horrible to contem¬ 
plate. How can any man have invented ; 
such a shako? How'can any man vre&r » 
such an article, knowing how it looks upon 
his fellow creatures ? : 

What are these 1 

So withered and so wild in their attire ? ' 

Our informant h^is his doubts as to their 
exact rank; they may be pensioners, he 
thinks, or they may be yeomen. He 
cannot say. We decid§ Jhat they must be 
mutes; scarlet mutes accustomed to attend 
the funerals of deceased ceremonials; the 
more so as they carry truncheons of the kind 
borne occasionally by the preposterous fu¬ 
nereal humbugs to whom wo liken them. Of 
course, the.se staves are not so gloomy as 
those oth|!rs, but are decorative, as beseems 
the we.arers scarlet and gold uniforms. 
Cei-tain black-coated ci’eatures of an in¬ 
ferior race (why does the civilian inevitably 
shrink before him who woar.s a red coat ?) 
are standing ai’ound tho fire. Officials some 
of these—^ou may detect them by a certain 
haughty air—the remainder, mei-e specta- 
tora desii-ous of assisting in tlie solemnity, 
depressed by a general feeling of inferiority : 
and wearing propitiatory smiles. These are 
all nnderthe command of one who can only 
be described as a Gorgeous Personage. In 
fall uniform is the Personage. A cocked 
hat with waving white plumes, suggestive 
of field-marshals and generals, adorns his 
head. A sense of deep responsibility casts a j 
gloom upon his brow. Finally, hehneted, ' 
calm, prosaic, and modern, is the Inspector 
of Police. Of course, ho has us all in cus¬ 
tody, and i^von severer in his aspect than 
tho military; of whom he appears to-^iave a . 
low opinion, alWt the truncheons of the j 
scarlet mutes appear to interest him, as 
having some affinity with the -tveapous j 
,used by “ the force.” His presence here is 
obviously necessary. Has he not super- I 
seded the Bow-street runner ? And was it I 
not a Bow-street runner who, as a matter of j! 
tact, captured tho original Guy Fawkes? | 
At all events, th» old song tells us hpw, 
on the discovery of the Gunpowder Hot, 
.“they sent to Bow-street for that brave 
old runner Townshend.” It is afterwards 1 
stated, ooitainly; 

That is .they would have sent for him, 

h'ov fear ho was no starter at; 

Blit Townshend wasn’t living then, 

Hjs wasn’t boni till after that. 
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fefcill, we prefer to dooline tq believe in 
the non-existence of Townshend in. 1605. 

Lanterns are served out in prdfosion to the 
searchers—even visitors may take lights if 
it seem good to them: a fact that may in- 
tere.sfc Mr. Lowe—^but even these prepai-a- 
tions feil to arouse the company from the 
meditative state into which they have hope¬ 
lessly sunk:. Conversation, such as there 
is, is carried on in whispers, or from be¬ 
hind furtive hands; but there' is little of it, 
and we moodily watch the officers of‘the 
House filling the stationery cases in antici¬ 
pation of the coming of the members of tbe 
legi.slatnre: which watching causes us 
tiarkly to meditahi. bn the Vast amoupt of 
sealing-wax provided for the House of 
Lords.. 

That sensation of being in church, which 
i.s apt to come over one in a strange place, 
in the company of silent and morose fellow- 
men, fialls upon us by-and-bye to such mi 
extent that when a Dignitary of tl^c church, 
not wholly unconnected with* the neigh- 
bouiing abbey, suddenly appeara, we feel 
that service is about to begin. But we pre¬ 
sently perceive that the Dignitary is merely 
here in a civilian and amateirr capacity. 
Compliments are affably exchanged between 
Dignitaiy, Gorgeous Personage, and High 
Official from Lord Chamberlain’s depart¬ 
ment. The interest excited amongst beef¬ 
eaters, yebmen-pensioners, interior officials, 
and the small but select body representing 
tbe general public, is unbounded. The 
army, tbe church, and the civil service take 
us under them joint command. “Atten¬ 
tion !” The imposing ceremonial of the 
morning begms. It is pleasant to notice, 
as we watch the* beef-eaters and the shako- 
wearers file out of the Princes’ Chamber 
that they have left halberts, swords, and 
such-like weapons behind. lamps 

arc to be our only protection ii^he event of 
our lighting upon any members of the 
Fawkes Family. The swords used to get 


a practical though an irreverent sugges¬ 
tion. Public attention does not appear 
to bo much troubled, however, by our 
proceedings, and, unnoticed and nnjeered 
at, we march. into the House of Com¬ 
mons, just as if we had bought a nice little 
wrrupt camstitiiency, and had a perfect 
right to a seat on one of the now empty 
gree^ benches. On the left of the Speaker’s 
chair is an opening in the floor. A steep 
ladder conducts us to the lower regions. 
Down we go. '* 

As most people know, the floor of the 
House is perforated, and the air for the 
ventilation of the people’s representatives is 
admitted from below. 

This cellar, so to speak, below the House, 
is fitted with all sorts of devices for admit¬ 
ting or checking, for coobng or warming, 
the air as it passes through, and is of good 
height and perfectly open. Nothing is in 
it but ifentilalpig apparatus, add a covered 
‘passage in the middle, wherein is placed a 
chair for the individual whose duty it is—a 
fearful duty; for every word said in tlie 
House call be heard down hero—to regulate 
the atmospheric arrangements while the 
House is sitting. Certain recesses round 
the walls are occupied by oil lamps similar 
to those carried by the searchers. _ Therein 
plenty of light, and it becotdes immediately 
obvious to the meanest capacity that no ill- 
disposed person would have-any chance of 
concealment here. Nevertheless, our beef¬ 
eaters audour shako-wearers look inquisi¬ 
tively at the outsides of ventilating batteries 
which might hold ..a good-sized doll, and 
bring their lanterns to bear upon the sta¬ 
tionary lamps with an air of deep wisdpra. 
There is nobody here, we find, after some, 
time (of course, to our great astonisltoent), 
and we descend to a lower depth. Here 
we find much the same scene, and the 
same solemn pisacess is gone tlirough all 
over again, and present the procession 
starts once morei We chiefly traverse 


between the legs,” we hear, “ and they were . broad, well-lighted passages conteining no- 


very awkward up and down- the ladders. 
After the scarlet and gold stream has flowed 
out of the Princes’ Chamber, the civilian 
members of the search party struggle after 
it reverentially, and with bared he^s, across 
tbe House of Lords. After passing this 
sacred spot, two or tiiree experienced minds 
proceedatthe douHe and gain the head of the 
cOlunur. We are about to come into public 
view, we hear from a, fellow-searcher whose 
movemeuts we have closely followed, and 
those who are in front will have gone by 
before the people have tune to laugh; 


thing but air; but very fall of that, when 
we near the femaces drayriug it to the up¬ 
cast shafts. We maintain a dignified de¬ 
meanour, like a parcel trf humbugs as we 
are. Indeed, so infectious is the pretence 
of being engaged in some real^uty which 
oppresses some of the beef-eaters (who are, 
to a man, admirable actors), th%t everybody 
becomes suspicious of evewbody and every¬ 
thing- Tbe Gorgeous Personage looks 
furtively into his cocked hat at intervals os 
if he exp^ted to find a cask cor two of gun¬ 
powder in it. We ourselves presently be- 
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como doubtftd of the thumb of on^ of our ' 
gloves, which we are carrying in our hand, 
and poor into it as into a cavern; while 
the feeblest of the shako-wearers clearly 
bums with ardour to seize a lady’s muff (for 
ladies accompany this solemn search), and to 
pluck out Guy Fawkes from the Uning. 
Once, in a long passage, and in a gale of wind 
that docs .iEolus’s heart good, we have a sen¬ 
sation. A heavy door bangs loudly, running 
feet areheard, a hoarsecryof “ Haltt” echoes 
among the vaults. What is it? Have 
they got him ? Delightful excitement! 
No, it is nothing; not even a Fenian. Some 
of the searchers are not so you^ ks. they 
were, and are a little blown; that’s all. 

I We wait for them (frightfully suspicious of 
an empty bucket tliat appeal's to nave con¬ 
tained coke), and, when they “come up 
piping,” after the manner of the professional 
gentlemen who become distressed yi fights, 
we recommence our labours.- So we go on 
for half an hour, always in passages, whll 
lighted, and by thoronghfarc.s well used by 
the many men employed alwutthe building, 
until we emerge from beneath the Ilpuse 
of Lords into the open air. Here, the bceL 
eaters, still .keeping up an air of bxisincss, 
form into two soldierly lines, and march off 
' steadily. , The rest of the scni'ch party 
straggle pff in various directfons, a little 
shame-facedly. The imposing ceremony is 
over, and we are left blankly looking upon 
.^olus, feeling that wc have not seen a 
great deal after all. 

It presently appears tliat—as is not un¬ 
commonly thecustom in this favoured land— 
we have been assisting at a performance of 
the national comedy How Not To J>o It. 
For, as we have publicly looked for Guy 
Fawkes in all the places where he is by no 
means likely ever to be forftid, so we now 
institute a privfvbe search among, the myste¬ 
ries of .Goins’s department, and find plenty 
of sequestered comers where the apparition 
of a conspirator would be by no means out 
of place. 

T^he system of vmitilation we find to* 
bo ingenious and elaborate, though per¬ 
fectly simple; and its results are, on the 
whole, most satisfactory. Honourable 
members are not more easy to satisfy than 
other men,* a,nd it happens how and then 
that of two members sitting side by si^e, 
the one will be inconveniently hot and tile 
other ineonveniently cold. Towards- the 
small hours, when Mr.’ Speaker’s silk- 
stockinged calves (if it be not contempt of 
the House to raeak of such solemn subjects) 
get a little chilly in the cold air (as wul oe- 
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oasionally happen even in a full House), and 
a warm tap has to be turned on, other 
gentlemen may now and then be observed 
to gasp. But it is unfortunately not possible 
to arrange for a different climate for every 
seat, and things as a rule go well enough. Of 
course, as obtains invariably with scientific 
ventilation, the simple expedient of open¬ 
ing a window plays old gooseberry with the 
arrangements. Witness the case of that 
noble lord who, dissatisfied with the tem¬ 
perature of tho House of Peers, caused a 
window to be opened.. It so liappencd 
that this window was situated immediately 
aljove tho seats of the Lords Spiritual, and 
a g»eat cowering and shivering of bishops 
followed. Probably, if the noble lord had 
been sitting, in the same gale of wind which 
rustled lawn sleeves and blew gowns about, 
ho would not have taunted theright reverend 
gentlemen with tlfose satirical allusions to 
glass cases to which the sight of their dis- 
comfoi-<»nioved him. On another occasion 
suffocating pceregses, condemned to a 
gallery and narrow passage, which forcibly 
remind the spectator of a ward in a 
convict prison, rebelled, and opened all the 
windows attainable. Tho feieezing, cough¬ 
ing, and •wheezing, that followed, among 
noble lords has never been equalled. 

Down-stairs, among the vaults, we in¬ 
vestigate^ the apparatus for supplying the 
Houses with fre.sh air; up-stairs, among 
tho rafters, wo find great furnaces draw¬ 
ing the vitiated air away. Here, we 
come upon four boilers of a second-hand 
appearance, and calculated, wo should 
suppose, to blow up the Queen and all 
her ministers with far gi'cater certainly 
than “ Guy Fawkes, that prince of sinis- 
ters.” Here again we come upon four new 
boilers, brave with all the latest improve¬ 
ments, and on which we find the mann- 
fidcturer gazing with calm pride. Up-stairs 
again, we are astonished by tlie apparition 
of a railway' in the roof, for the readier 
transport of coke"; and climbing np per- 
^ndicnlor and smolce-begrimed ladddrs we 
find oursdves Mgh up in a turret or snioki* 
shaft, np 'fybich the smoko from all the west 
sidfe of the building is drawn. Here, by the 
aid of j®ottts’s lantern, which he has never 
relinquished, we . admire an ' ingenious 
appamtas for securing a strong .'ind con¬ 
stant up-dranght, consisting of a small 
screw propeller driven by steam. This 
contrivance can be worked, its grimj 
guardian tolls ns, at any spt^ed, and is 
warranted to pro^ more ^eetnai than 
any other means for attedning its end. 
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Destfending once more, we come upon 
more furnaces; more dangerous, one would 
imagine, than fifty Fawkeses. Tke place 
is like the Black Country about Wol-' 
verliampton, full of sudden ■ roaring flames 
and black stokers. One sueb furnace is 
celebrated, we are told, as the place where 
dinner for nothing may be obtained. On 
nearing it we speedily find the reason why. 
This furnace serves to ventilate the kitchen, 
and draws the air from that important 
region loaded with a strong smell of 
cooking; strong gnough, almost, to be cut 
with a knife, and tinned off like Austraban 
mutton, for exportation. 

Up-stairs, downvstarrs, everywhere 
in my lady’s chamber, we find all sorts of 
odd nooks and cCmers where the searchers 
should look if they look at all. There is 
plenty of evidence of the perfunctory nature 
of the ceremony just concluded. The vaults 
and roofs are practically in the occupation 
of the ventilating department, fj,nd are 
traversed at all hours flf the night and day 
by busy workmen. So Ibng as uEolus and 
his satellites remain true to their country, 
there is little need of any formal looking for 
Guy Fawkes, and it is mfficult to see why 
the absurdity is kept up. But perhaps 
there are fees payable to somebody on the 
occasion ? That would go a long way to 
account for the search. There is won¬ 
derful vitality in all official ceremonies that 
are nourished upon fees. 


THE AVENGERS. 

I WAS riding one splendid autumn day 
across the region which lies between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Cascades, re¬ 
turning from the treaty ground where one 
of the interminable, covenants of “eternal 
peace and amity” had been concluded be^ 
tween the whites and the Indians ;‘only to 
be broken when a favourable opportunity 
presented itself. I was not then ,in any 
official capacity; I was only the guest of 
the United States’ Indian Commissioners. 
We were approaching the foot hills of the 
Cascades, and riding through the beautiful 
green valleys strewn with brilliant flowers 
only known in our gardens, and with grace¬ 
ful pines and fragrant junipeia. With our 
spirits elated 1^ the prospect of once more 
tasting the delights ot civilisation, we were 
inclined to look inth a couleur de rose as¬ 
pect on aH things. Troops of gaily decked 
Indians galloped and cArvetted through 
the prairies; racing and chasing, laughing 
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and shouting, as we spurred along. There 
seemed ho care on their minds. Here 
they joined, and there, as a little glen 
opened in among the monntains, they left 
ns for their home by the banks of some 
beantiful stream, the gargle of whose 
waterfalls we could hear echoing away 
among the hills. Gradually they all loft 
us, and we were alone. We were now enter¬ 
ing the country of the friendly Indians, 
and before long would be within the ad¬ 
vanced outposte of frontier civilisation : so 
we dismissed the troop of soldiers which 
liad hitherto escorted us, and camped .all 
alone that night. Wo rather missed the 
gay troop •bf motley soldiers and Indian 
warriors who bad been our daily com¬ 
panions for weeks together, and naturally 
fell a-ialking about the rude and easy in¬ 
dependence of the Indian of this region. 
He is troubled with no house rent, nor is 
the hontiur of an assessment roll before 
Mm. His homo is in the sage-bnish, and 
when he mounts his horse at dawn of day 
he has all his possessions under his eye, 
and at night rolls himself up in his 
blanket with no fears of an hotel bill or 
livery stable charges in the morning. He 
lights his fire with two flints (ignorant of 
that mystical but indispensable internal re¬ 
venue stamp which troubles bis pbler-faced 
brethren in these countries). Hia'^upper is 
a piece of juicy antelope steak, or perluips 
he has killed a grouse, or caught some 
trout; or, if not—who cares!—swallows 
a handful of grasshoppers, and in the 
summer his larder is all around him. The 
whites are his drovers and his merchants, 
and he is a thorough believer in might being 
right, and in the good old plan 

That he ebal) take who has the power, 

And thej shall keep who can. 

An Indian came down to the river side 
where I was driiiking, and asked mo to 
pour a little water into his enp of parched 
pond-Hly seed. He stirred it up with his 
finger, remarking as he washed it down, 
,;‘Hyas kloosh muk-a-mufc”very good 
food! Quarrejs they have among them¬ 
selves, and bitter quarrels too, over the 
divisions of their plunder, and the certain 
misdemeanours of their spouses; but 
they are not alone in this. “ Chivalrous” 
they are, forsooth, as chivalry goes now-a^ 
days—dirty, ragged, and not over honour¬ 
able—^like certain brothers over the Rocky 
Mountains; and, moreover (venial ofifence 
as it may be in these latter <^ys), they are 
rather given unto loot. 

Politick they have, and though in the good 
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old times they had an hereditary limited 
monarchy, with a broad tinge of mediaeval 
policy, yet since the advent of the re¬ 
publicans on their borders in the more 
civilised parts of the country, the chiefs 
are elected. And I can assure the reader 
there is as much chicanery and political 
engineering displayed as in the most civi¬ 
lised societies. 

If early to bed and early to rise would 
only bring to the practitioner a moiety 
of the blessings .the couplet ascribes to 
it, one would think that our “Digger” 
Indian ought to be a happy man. Little 
burdened with the world’s goods, he is 
asleep by the time the sun is down, and is 
off again by the break of day. 

On the whole, as we sat cheerily round 
our sage-brush camp fire that night, wo 
came to the conclusion that the Indian’s 
was an enviable existence, and *.hat one 
of these tlays we would fum savage /M- 
together, after having been half and half 
for the last three months. We even be¬ 
gan to begrudge him his life. Congress 
had already done that, and put him on 
civilised “ re.serves.^’ “ He’s a dooced 
sight too well off',” remarked an honour¬ 
able candidate for the legislature, as ho 
carefully •trimmed an inch-sq[jare chew of 
tobacco. • “ H^py! I guess he’s as happy 
as a ” *Wkat simile ho would have 
compared the felicity of a Digger Indian 
to, 1 know not, for just then a strange 
figure rode into camp. Ho was an Indian, 
mounted on a sorry nag, and, as to his 
garments, ragged and scanty. Though 
none of us could understand much of his 
language, yet this knight of tho •ragged 
poncho made himself very much at home, 
and, after giving a careless jiatronising nod 
all round, without being asked, finished 
tho remains of ^3ur supper with tho utmost 
suavity. He might be any age between 
fifteen and forty, for it was impossible to 
say from his appearance. He did not ap¬ 
pear to be a native of the region, and, after 
some difficulty, ho made us understand tha£ 
he came from somewhere in the Hnmboldt 
country, in the Erection of the great Salt 
Lixke in Utah; and that he had fled from 
his tribe for some offence (in which the*cut-' 
ting of throats app^ed to mingle). His 
enemies were oh lauok, and, seeing‘our 
trail, he hod resolved to put himself undfer 
our protection; finally, ho was 'going to 
remain with us. Ifow, though none of na 
had much objection .to Indians murdoiing 
each other, yet we had no desire to be 
the Quixote of this ragged vagabond, 
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or to embroil ourselves with his country¬ 
men. We accordingly told him, in that 
grandiloquent tone supposed to be necessary 
when ad'dressing tho savage,* that we were 
going to a distant country, to a very dis¬ 
tant countiy, to the setting of the sun. 
Whereupon we were assured that that was 
the, wary place he was in search of! In the 
morning he made himself so handy in get¬ 
ting up our horses (though we were every 
now and a^in troubled with a suspicion 
that in a fit of abstraction ho might disap¬ 
pear during the night with our steeds, and 
leave us helpless in the desert), and bogged 
so piteously to go to the “setting sun” 
witli us, that ordinary humanity prevailed, 
and Sancho-Panza (as, with small regard 
to the plot of Cervantes, we dubbed him,) 
was soon recognised as a member of our 
party, sharing in all the honours and immu¬ 
nities, and doing full justice to the comes¬ 
tibles. Sancho so ingratiated himself that 
before %ng ho became the possessor of a 
butcher’s knife, a “ hickory shirt,” and.an 
old blanket; and the first day’s travel had 
not ended before ho had paid my horse the 
flattering compliment of offering to swop 
with me. My companions were most of them 
Southern men, and had aU a Southerner’s 
love for the acquisition of a ^ nigger.” They 
accordingly began to train Sancho in the 
way ho ^ould go, more especially in camp 
cookery. He was very willing to lodrn, 
but had great difficulty in comprehending 
that tho fryiug-pan was not a spittoon, 
and that fat pork was not used in civilised 
communities to light the fire on wet 
mornings. One morning, after travelling 
about two miles on our way, he suddenly 
recollected that he had left his butcher’s 
knife at tho camp fire, and, lightening his 
horse of his blanket, rode back, telling ns 
that he would ovortak6*u8 very soon. We 
watched him riding over the sage-brush 
plain until a rising ground hid him from 
our sight. Slowly wo jogged along, but still 
he never overtook us. -We halted long at 
midday for him, and camped early; bnt 
this ragged rover of the de.sert we never 
saw again. There were men about that 
evening’s camp fire who were not back¬ 
ward in hinting, amid sage winks, that 
Sancho had. given us tho slip with tho little 
portable property he had acquired; but 
there were others who thought diflerently. 
Getting rather anxious about him, lest he 
might have missed our trail, wo rode back; 

'* Tbo famous Jfew England goTornor apoko in had 
Sufflisk, so that hia Indian audience might undentand 
him the better I 
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evGiy moment expecting him to turn np. 
But he did not. The moon, was up, full 
and bright, and we spurred silently along, 
each man silent with his own thoughts. 
I noticed, however, that we all instinctively 
began looking to the capping of our re- 
volvera, and o? the Henry rifles slung across 
our ea^le-bows. We soon reached the 
prairie we had left in the morning, and 
suddenly we drew np with a stort. There, 
was his old white horse grazing abont, 
and, as wo galloped down the slope not 
one hundred .yards from onr camp, we 
saw a sorry sight. There lay the body 
of poor Sanebo, ^ead, and pierced with 
three flint-pointed airows. We dismounted, 
and, rifle in hand,, gazed around, but no 
sign of human being was to be seen, though 
doubtless keen eyes were glaring at ns 
from some bush ^hr afield. The aven¬ 
gers of blood had been tracking him day 
after day, but had fijarod to attack him, see¬ 
ing him in the company of our.rifle*a. Day 
after day they had followed him, unseen by 
us, but watching his every movement, and 
knowing well that they would get him sepa¬ 
rated from us at last. 

I could never understand why they had 
not taken the arrows out of his body, or why 
he had not been> scalped. Probably they had 
been alarmed in their work, and had fled. 
He wtis only an Indian, and among the 
hard men who stood abont his dead body, 
there were few who valued the life of any 
member of his raco at moro than a charge 
of powder. Still we felt sorry as we 
gathered some stones and brushwood to 
heap over him. There was no mockery of 
burial, or any moro solemn proceeding than 
pulling the arrows out of his body (1 liave 
them over my chimney-piece now) and 
riding on onr wot. Civilisation treads 
fast on the heels^of barbarism here. In 
another two days we were dancing at a ball 
in a frontier town, and next day were “ in¬ 
terviewed” by the editor of the Grizzly 
Camp Picayune and Flag; whose 6nly com¬ 
ment on the story was, And sarved the 
critter right, sir!” 

jPARISIAN FENCING. ' 

A DISTIKOTISKED member of the French 
Academy, aesertf thai fencing, like conver¬ 
sation, is a national art with his country, 
men. To cross swords, he says, is to odn- 
verse; is it not parrying and thrusting, 
attacking, above all, hUHng', if one can ? 
And in this game the tongue is the hard- 
pushing rival of the foil. In these d8.ys 


duelling seems to bo once more rising into 
a fashion across the Channel; only tho 
fasliion has been transferred to a class very 
different from that of which those gallants 
were members, who wore wont to cross 
rapiers in the Bois do Vincennes and tlie 
Luxembourg gardens several centuries ago. 
Lord Lyttontells us that “thopen is mightier 
than the sword;” and it is certain that in 
the days of Richdien duelling was for 
cavaliers, and not for journalists. Now, 
we observe that it is the, knights of the pen 
who are most prone to throw it up for tho 
sword. The French editor is sceptical of 
the superiority of pen over sword, and it is, 
in these day.s, quite as necessary that ho 
should be proficient in “ the noble art of 
self-defence,” as in tho proper use of verbs 
and nouns, and in tho science of hitting 
hard on paper. Possibly ;j;he necessity of 
sword-loaming is the more pressing of the 
t-i{o, for while’ a slip of the pen may bo 
remedied, a slip of the sword may not un¬ 
likely be irremediable. It is certain that 
the sword is, and always has been, the 
favourite weapon of the French gentleman; 
there was an evident vanity in the wearing 
of it in the old days, and the giving it np 
as a personal ornament must be one of tho 
gravest indiptments of the ancienne noblesse 
against the revolution. So it is that fenc¬ 
ing-masters flourish, and become ariists, 
and are the companions of aristocrats, and 
that fencing schools arc institutions as in¬ 
separable from Paris as incendiary edi¬ 
torials and revengeful journalists. The 
French arc less bloodthirsty than theii* 
trana-P^renceon neighbours; it is not a 
sine qua non to kill their adversary; honour 
is satisfied with somewhat less, ^o tho 
sword, which pften avenges without blood¬ 
shed, which punishes, preserving life, by 
disarming, is a ,.safe and proper weapon. 
Yon have only to wander into any French 
theatre to see how high is the estima- 
rioh in which the sword, as a weapon, 
and fencing, as an art, are regarded. ^ 
French dramatist asks what would become 
of his profession without the sword duel ? 

. The pistol is oidjr proper to the ebrkest and 
blackest tragedies, but the svrord is in 
plaSte everywhere. “ A man wounded with 
a pistol,” he argues, “is noloagbr good for 
anything. Wounded witib a sword, he re¬ 
appears in a few minutes, ha^d in waist¬ 
coat, trying to smile.” And he conclndea. 
that the theatre would be nothing without 
these two indispensabW auxiliaries-*-*tho 
swprd, and love! 

There are few places which, would aflbrd 
moro amusement to the thinking foreigner, 
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who prefers to study men rather than stone, 
and qualities rather than peristyles, than 
the Paris fencing schools. Here you meet 
the men of fashion, the men of the boule¬ 
vards, downy-lipped aspirants for army 
commissions, students from the Latin 
quarter, but above aU, ambitious journalists. 
Access as a spectator is easily obtained, 
and you may go far and hunt a great deal 
before finding an exhibition which lets yon 
so fixr into French characteristics. There 
arc many fencing schools of* all grades of 
fame, price, and accommodation. Thci’e are 
little rooms in darksome quarters where 
you may learn, after a fashion, for a trifling 
fee ; and there are spacious, elegant saloons, 
kept by celebrated masters of the art, 
where the prices are relatively as high a.s 
are those of Victor Hugo for his novels, 
or of Gustave Dore for his illustrations. 
These saloons are decorated in a •fashion 
appropriate to their use. They have suit! 
of armour along the walls, elaborate collec¬ 
tions of rapiers, swords, and sabres crossed 
atliwart each other, pictures of touniamcnt.s, 
duels, and battles. But curious above* all 
arc the specimens of Imman nature which* 
yon see there. A fencing, saloon is a little 
theatre where there are quite as many 
originals a'fe in the best of Sardou’s come¬ 
dies. Th6 maitres d’armes, the awe of 
youthful beginners, and the admiration of 
the aptest of their scholars, betray in every 
look and motion their pride and (X)ncoit in 
their art, and seeih to exhibit a sort of in¬ 
dependence and bluff'ness arising from a 
consciousness tliat they can maintain their 
ground against aU comers. They are the 
champion knights of the modern chfvalry, 
and stride about their domain with much 
the same hauteur of physical prowess which 
the knights of old used to show. Still, 
their amour-propre is not unaniiable; they 
a.re burly, gay, “ good fellows and bravo 
fellows,” devoted heart and soul to their 
pupils, and especially proud of those who 
have pinked their man in the wood of Vin- , 
cennes. They are .loquacious, and if you 
happen to go in when half-a-dozen of the 
scholars are preparing for their lesson, yon 
will hoar the maitro regaling them wjth 
wonderful ytories, in which he is always 
the hero; never havin]^, if you will brfieve 
him, been bit with rapter or foil. It is odd 
to watch the countenances of tho pupils as 
they parry and tomst with monsdeur the 
mattre.' 

The best masters use tho foils without 
buttons after the pupil has reached a cer^ 
tain stage of proficiency. Then it is that 
you may judge of tho real qTiality and 


“ grit” of the man. Pretending is out of 
the question when one has the naked foil 
in his hand. Hypocrisy abandons the 
coolest. The polite and polished man of 
the world dissolves before your eyes into 
the true man of nature, cool or rash, timid 
or bold, Ciuming or frank, sincere or subtle. 
The academician to whom *1 have referred, 
relates that one day he fenced with what 
ho regarded as good results to himself. He 
tells us that he had a bout with a very ex¬ 
tensive agent of wines and liqueurs, who, 
previous to the sport, had offered to furnish 
him with some excellent^ wine, which our 
academician had nearjy accepted. The 
fencing over, the narrator wont to the 
maitre, and said to him, “ I will buy no 
champagne of this gentleman.” “ Wliy ?” 
“ His wine must be adulterated ; he denies 
that he was struck !” Ho applies the prin¬ 
ciple to prospective sons-in-law. ” When 
a pretender to your daughter’s hand pre¬ 
sents liimself, don’t waste your time inform¬ 
ing yourself of him, information of this sort 
being often unreliable ; say simply to your 
future son-in-law, ‘ Will you have a bout ?’ 
At the end of a quarter of an hour yon will 
know mqrp of his character than after si.x 
weeks of investigation.” Tho ai’t of fencing, 
as it is in France, has its antagonistic 
schools, as well as the arts of painting and 
letters. Those who practise the art as it 
was practised half a centmy ago are called 
the “ ol(L school;” those who follow tho 
system of tho “ reformers” of fencing, 
Roussel and Lozes, pride themselves on 
being the “ new school.” Tho admirers of 
tho art imagine that tliey sec, in it a revival 
or reform analogous to that whicli took 
place at about the same period in music, 
painting, and literature. What Ros.sini 
and Meyerbeer were in opera, Hugo and 
St. Beuve in letters, and Do la Roche and 
his contemporaries in painting, Roussel 
and Lozds were in fencing—founders of a 
now era. Fencing has had, says a French 
writer, “its romanticism and its contests 
of schools.” The “ old school” of fencing 
was in harmony with the old manners, the 
old order of society and regime. Elegance 
and grace were its requirements an<l cha¬ 
racteristics. It was an ornamental and 
polite art. Did your life hang in the 
balance, you must not be awkward. 

To be “ pinked” was a slight offence com- 
pared to falling out of tho hue of liarmonv. 
A blunder was litemlly worse than deatn. 
Tho very language of the old fencing 
schools hinted their ideal to be classics 
and “ academic.” When one went to take 
lesSbns, he went to the “academy.” A 
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fencer could not formerly run in attacking, 
nor draw back the hand in thrusting, nor 
stoop, nor bend over, nor ,engage body 
with body, ftor “take a stroke in rest.” 
That is, in the time of the “ old school,” 
it was in verity an art, having as its object 
the liarmonious and elegant. The “new 
school ” is a science, aiming rather to 
produce a practical effect than an artistic 
one. To hit is its great purpose. The 
means were all in all in the old; they are 
insignificant in the new. The new proposes 
a real combat rather than a gentlemanly 
exhibition, and even uncouthness is not 
titbooed. It permits lying down, putting the 
head behind the knee, thumping orpounding 
with the sword, taldng aim at the belly, 
giving strokes beneath; it reduces the whole 
art to one soleqraality—quickness. The “old 
school” is still professed by many distin¬ 
guished amateurs of fencing, and still holds 
its own as the most aristocratic and “ gen¬ 
tlemanly” method. The “ new school” is 
ro.sorted to by “ young Prance,” and by the 
journalistic duellist, who usually either 
means,, or would have it appear that he 
means, serious business. Between the two 
schools.is a third, which aims'at a com¬ 
promise, and at uniting the excellences of 
both. Of this school, the most renowned of 
living Prench fencing masters, Bertrand, 
was the inventor. He introduced a system 
of fencing at once regular and rapid, elegant 
and effective. 

All the Paris fencing schools are divided 
between these three systems. ‘ Beitrand, 
twenty years ago, was facile princeps as 
maitro d’armes, and was perhaps the best 
j j fencer whom Prance has produced within 
I the century; Having now grown too old 
to conduct a public school, and having long 
.since acquired a substantial income, he has 
retired from the more active business of his 
art; but ho slill retains all his old en¬ 
thusiasm for it, is professor of arms at the 
Ecole Polytechniquo and at the College 
RoUin, and .still has a few pupils in town, ‘ 
among his older friends. He is the Nestor 
of fencing masters, and at his house in the 
I Route d’Orleans take place choice reimions of 

I amateurs, in which the maitro himself does 
j| not disdain to have a bout with the more 
j skilful of his gue.sfs. The most noted of the 

I I present generation of maitres d’armes are 
Robert, Pons, Mimiague, and G4techair. Of 

, these, Robert is the shcoessor of Bertrand 
I as the illustrator of the method of elegance 
and rapidity; G&techair represents the 
old school', being showily punctilious, and 
• rigid in rule; Mimiague and Pons repre¬ 


sent the new school, being perhaps more 
rapid and dexterous than their rivals, 
and having little regard for the graces: 
Robert, however, probably holds the highest 
place. 

Some of the fencing halls fu:e very 
select; that of Pons is a sort of club, to 
which no man can belong without the 
assent of a committee. There is, another 
club in the Rue do Choiseul, presided over 
by Roberi;, who has more than a hundred 
scholars. This club is supplied with every 
luxury and comfort, and its reunions are 
famous. 

THE BRIDGE OP SIGHS. 

A Yachting Stoby. 

CHAPTKB XXL A FATAL MEETING. 

He ^aa full of news. First, the perfect 
Recovery of Miss Panton, who was now 
bright, sparkling, full of spirits, and happy. 

“ Wc all know the physician,” ho added, 
significantly, “ and I am glad of it now, 
though I was opposed to it before. I own 
I thought he was a lyifler and philanderer, 
but now we all see he was in earnest.” 

“ A most proper match,” said the doctor, 
eagerly. “ I had Lord Formanjon hero in 
this room. ‘ Perfect nobleman.” 

“We won’t see the future.bridegroom at 
dinner to-day, though. Conway has got a 
telegram from home, and .the yacht, they 
say, will sail this very evening.” Sbe 
did not start at this news, as Difdley seemed 
to expect, though it made her blood’ Tun 
swiftly. “ They are going away,” ho went 
on, “ goon, and I suppose will all meet in 
London.” 

“Most ptoper—most proper,” said the 
doctor. “ St.‘ George’s, Hauover-squarc: 
the right tiding, ^f course.’,’ 

“ Then I hav^a piece of news that will 
not please Miss Bailey. That unlucky 
bridge is down at last, and actually sold 
into the next county. So ends the groat 
bridge question, and when we look hack on 
aU the wanoath and excitement, how absurd 
it seems !—all about an iron bridge. So I 
said to Miss Panton this morning, but she 
pointed to the pieces, and said: 'Another 
victory for me I’’’ 

“ Let her take care,” 8a,id Jessica; “ acts 
of oppression, like this cry aloud for judg¬ 
ment, whidbi is sure to come.’/ 

“ What, pulling down an* old bridge ?” 
said Dudley. 

“ Is the girl mad or a fool ?” said the 
doctor, roughly. 

“ Oh!” said Dudley, slowly,“Miss Bailey 
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has reason, good reason, for all this heat. 
If she were candid enough she 'would 
own it.” 

“ But I warn her,” said Jessica; “ and as 
you are her friend and champion, I ask you 
to warn her. I wish her no ill, as I stand 
here, though this -and other steps have 
been taken to injure me. Take care she bo 
not reckoned with in time, for all her 
wealth.” 

Dudley’s face was contorted with rage. 

“ Threats to that angel! Upon my word 
here is an esprit fort. Threaten her be¬ 
cause she has been successful in getting 
wealth and honour, and the liking and 
love of friends ?” , 

“ You judge these things according to 
your nature,” said Jessica, calmly, and 
rising to go away. “I utter,no*threats, 
though I understand the insinuation. Let 
her reckon with her own conscience for 
all her treatment of me, bcginiSng so 
long ago. Only I again warn her, sb^ 
whoso life is so precarious, these things 
are not allowed to go on without punish¬ 
ment.” 

“ How noble, how generous!” saidDudley, 
bitterly. “ We understand your insiftua-* 
tion. Miss Bailey. But the Almighty does 
not give us all strong chests and iron blood¬ 
vessels.” • • 

She did not answer him, but left the 
room. A version of that scene was over 
the town before evening; how Miss Bailey 
had publicly defied her rival through Mr. 
Dudley, and warned her that she would be 
punished. Before evening, too, that de¬ 
fiance had reached that very rival. 

Jessica was left to think upon this strange 
news. So Conway was going awaf, and 
the fiuniliar image of the pr^ty yacht, to 
which the place had grown so accustomed, 
would be seen no more. Well, indeed, 
might the doctor utter hte unmeant self¬ 
benediction, “ God bless me!” 

This, indeed, would be a relief; it would 
bring a term, an end to the act, as it were. 
Once he was gone, somstMiig would be over;, 
it was like the criminal longing for the day 
of execution. She herself cotdd not go till 
he had gone;* then she would go, rush out on 
the world. She dared not think thathe WQjild 
‘ come to say good-bye. Even if he did, she 
felt she could not see hi^; but still for 
him not to make the atte:i^t seemednlmost 
too stoical. But the jnist^hle day wore On 
and he never came. A&ont three a sailor 
arrived with a letter. * 

I am summoned away suddenly. All has 


been arranged at Panton ; and I shall •go 
through it all, as you would expect me to 
do, with honour and loyalty. We must 

not look back—at least 1 dare not. 

Yet remember how solemnly 1 am bound to 
ou and you. to me. Prom that there can 
e no escape. Much may happen between; 
one of the thousand and one chances of the 
woAd may. turn up. • I have told 
her bluntly—and I should have loathed 
myself if I had not—how I had been forced 
so suddenly into this match. She only 
thinks me the ndore noble for the confession. 
Yet still be patient. I have a strange in¬ 
stinct that something must interpose be¬ 
tween mo and this unworthy, this sinful 
holocaust. I have been*weak, foolish, and 
culpable ; but do not deserve such a fate. 
Neither have you deserved it. I owe you 
the amende of a life; and as this cannot 
be paid, I shall find some way. Only wait 
and hope: wait and hope, at least, until 
this day^two months hence. This is the 
last letter I may write to you. Deare.st, 
injured Jessica, good-bye. 

Often and often she read these words over 
as the day wore on, and evening approached, 
and the doctor, in full tenue, drove away to 
his dinner at the castle. At her window, re¬ 
moved from that blustering influence, she 
could see the little port below, and a strange 
fa.scination made her fasten her eyes upon 
tho yacht lying peacefully there, ill-fated 
barque, that had brought her such misery 
and yet such happiness. Even as shewatched 
she saw signs that foreshadowed depar¬ 
ture—sails half drooped, ready to spring 
into position at a word, boats passing to 
and fro, and rowing round. He was going, | 
sailing away, having accomplished his 
double work. Ho had conquered both, and 
she, that other, had conquered her. As j! 
she watched, the idea sent a chill to her I 
very heart. . As long as that elegant craft 
reposed there—the first thing she saw in | 
the morning—^thou^h all was ended, it still 
was a symbol, a sign that' he was there 
still. But after this day, that vacant .space | 
and lonely harbour. She was, indeed, 
anxious that she herself was gone, gone out 
on the world. She had long made her 
litile plan. She had some money in her 
own right, and there was a good aunt, or j 
■ elderly cousin—it matters not much which 
—^who was kind and sympathetic, though 
she was dtdl and old-fashioned enough, with 
whom she could live. 

She watched until she felt" herself op¬ 
pressed with fluttering anxiety, and then a 
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stiunge feeling took posBession of, ter to 
go out, breathe the air, wander up 
some private way, and look at that house 
which held her rivaL The aaspeuse was 
intolerable. Most probably he was up 
there, exchanging some last good-bye. 
Bitter, and even despairing, thoughts came 
on her, of h»w short-lived, after all, are 
the most intense dramatio feelings; ,>cire 
to give way, in a short time, b^ore the 
prose workings of life. 

CHAPTER Xkll. "TICTORT AND DEATH. 

It was a quiet evening, very still, nud the 
sun, setting, was leaving great fiery welts 
and streaks across the sky. The videtteS and 
stragglers of thei gaunt firs sprawled their 
anus against this biilliant background in a 
very animating fiishion. The town was de¬ 
serted, there heing a little feir going on 
outeide St. Arthur's, 

Jessica wandered off nearly a mile away 
to the hill-side, across the rivei', where 
lay, the castle peeping through the thick 
planting, the throne, as it were, upon which 
her cruel and victorious enemy sat. All 
the country round, the trees, the falling 
valleys, and gentle hills, the very spot on 
which she stood, was Laura’s j*’even that 
noble river, Heaven’s free gift to man, she 
had tried to grasp (hoA, and it was actually 
hers; the fishing, the banks, all that was 
wortlx having j only the bare fiction of a 
legal theory gave tne pu0ic the use of the 
water. 7bis thought made her lip curl. 
“A poor insignificant child, no soul, no 
wit, or intellect, to be thus endowed; and 
for a wbim, no ixtore, purano vindictively 
one whg was her superior in everything!” 
It was hafd, too, she was thinking as 
she sat down on a rustic bench, how these 
blows came,'as it were, in a series. Who 
could help being stjpnn^ ? Here she was 
on the eve of leaving her home, and of 
going out on the world, having lost beside 
what might have been her life and happi- 
nesa There might have been spme interval, ’ 
ish*rel^, somethmg to break tW stroke, but i 
aneh is the OTuel dispenaatibn of this Kfisr ' ■ 
she savK the long windows of the 
ablaze with ^t l%ht, ^aoross 
whi^r ebadbws ffitted obeasiong,)^-It 

“ stateb^tto*^^,” 
in whl^ek^ reve£(b|^;^plup to 

celehwite tike ’^eand, _,‘f conqo^tof' of the 
daughter of the housei ■ and de^t of the 
aspiring panson-s ddught^v^- V“Tes,** she 
<^d, bitterly, “.they will have sent round 

to«the regn&r toadies, and jackals of' 


tho parish^ who will sing in chorus down 
the table, ‘ so suitable, so nice, so charm¬ 
ing.’ ” It was a bitter cruel defeat and 
mortifioatiou. But wealth in this world 
must always win. If she lad been tricky, or 
tried finesse, how oa8ii;y she could have 
worsted tliat poor, contemptible, spoiled 
child I She had been too scrupulous, and 
had wrecked her whole life. The other 
was to be happy, while she was to be an 
outcast. She should be punished—punish¬ 
ment here would be only justice. And it 
was no harm to pray that it may overtake 
her for the many wrongs she had done to 
her. 

She walked straight to the bank and 
fonnd.all gone, even the stone piers cleared 
away, the walks filled up; then turned 
away h^tily. It seemed the emblem of a 
victory, victory after a long, and weary 
struggle, in wWch she had carried off so 
much of the spoil- The sight filled her 
cjfith grief and anger. 

. Some minutes passed, when, looking 
towards the sea, she could make out the 
mainsail fioshing up the mast, and the fore¬ 
sail spreading—signs to her that the sailing 
. was at hand. He was on board, and her heaid 
sank; with this she felt the dear dream was 
to end, the lights to go out, and she to begin 
to bear alput witmn her a chilled heart. 
She turned her eyes away, almost hoping 
that when next she looked it might bo 
gone. They rested, then, • on the castle, 
where the other sat in triumph. 

She was standing sheltered bofiind a dump 
of trees, and was so absorbed that she did 
not hear a light step and rustle. Look¬ 
ing round, she sia^d at seeing a fiice 
eagerly looking out and,watching Qie yacht, 
nttorly xmconscioqs that any one was near. 
This apparition almost stopped the current 
of her blood^ Tot this was too 

bard, too much fff a bduznph! 

Miss Paavton was only a few feet away 
from her, and never stirred. Tho excite¬ 
ment, and her love, made her look almost 
beau^ul. >She was, in her dinner dress,, a 
' light Opera cloak wrapped about her, with 
ffoy^s in her hmri ! T^re was something 
stiwnge ahont .this apparition among the 
frees and real flowers, and any lobker-on 
might have fimeied that now the Bridge of 
; Sighar was ^ne, fjhe must have fluttered in 
,sojue ghosfiy way across that river. 

!0ie was,^ littUp '^th ^y and 

exritenr^. She seettiedrtb strain' np- 
wards so aS to make •h'ari)©]^ consmeuous to 
the ctoflb, Hpw so larily hKnig its wings. 

I Next iflie was Waving a heltdkerchief, and 
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Jessica started as she heard her say alotid 
and with delight: 

“ He sees me! My own dwrUng t” 

So she watched, and so did. the other 
watcli, until the vessel had glided slowly 
out to sea. Then Lanra tnmed and gave a 
start of snrprise that seemed like one of 
terror, as she saw Jessica standing before 
her. There was a silence. 

“What have you- come here for?’’ she 
said, at last. “Was it to see that?" And 
she pointed. “ Well, there he sails away ! 
All your watching will never bring him 
back to you.” . 

Her cheek was pale, her chest panting, 
and her excitement seemed to grow as she 
spoke. 

“ I did you no harm,” answered Jessica, 
slowly, and with a curious bitterness and 
disdain, “ and never meant to Ho so. Yon 
seem to exult that you have striven tp 
separate, to hrihe from me the only one 
that I liked, and that liked ide!” ,* 

The other did not answer for a moment, 
“Well, there he sails,” said Miss Panton, 
“ bound to me for ever, to return in 
three weeks to fulfil his engagement.* It' 


The other was turning as pale as she had 
been crimson before. 

“ And after that there is more. What if 
he had offered to make a solemn oath— 
which he would fulfil if the opportunity 
came ? But which,” she added with scorn, 
“at iAis instant I release him from. If 
ever he was free again, and came to me 
on his knees with that amende, I would 
not accept it!” , 

“ What is this—what oath ? What do 
yon mean ? How dare yon!” said the other, 
faintly. 

Jessica turned aw^ with triumph. “I 
have made her feel at' lae^” she thought. 
“Nothing,” she resumed aloud. “You 
have* forced me to say n^re than I intended. 
Go your way, and lot us never meet, or see 
each other more,” 

She received no answer save a fkint cry, 
and looking round saw Miss Panton sink¬ 
ing on a bench, hei^hanH. to her side, her 
handkerchief to her mouth. “Rnn, and 
quicklyf Help—to the—house!” she 
gasped fointly. »The handkerchief fell from 
her month as she spoke, and Jessica saw 
with hoiTor there was a streak of blood 


seems sudden, does itmot ? hut ho has told, upon it, “ Quick,” said the other 


me fairly aud nobly tliat he will strive hard 
to love and worship mo as I deserve. This 
is the end of your hatred aii^ your plots 
against me!” 

“ Yes; you*are entitled to some exertion 
on his side,” the other answered, her father’s 
colour lushing to her cheeks. “ All this 
place, those lands, and estates, and that 
tine castle entitles you to tiiAit, of right. He 
told me he would carry out his contract 
honourably. But witii all your lands and 
castles, I tell you,-you have purcliasedTiim 
cheaply!” 

Plashes of scarlet came ihlo that pale 
face, and seemed to flow over her throat. 
Hor lips tremMed witli, nervous anger. 
“ You dare to speak to mein this way—you 
and your scheming father, whose plots we 
have detected and .seen through! And 
fcom whom' he escaped. Thank Heaven ■! 


Oh, I 


more 

shall 


faintly. “ Cross! cross over, 
die!—die hero! The boat! 

Terror-stricken, and scarcely knowing 
what -she did, she turned and, rushed to¬ 
ward the river bank, as if to cross by the 
old familiar bridge. This was but an in¬ 
stinct; and she reeoUeetedwithapang tlat 
there could be now no means of gei^g 
across.' Wlmt was she to do ? Ah, the bridge 
was gone 1 There was the castle, the merry 
diners, the doctor biiuself among them, ap¬ 
pearing only a few hundred yards or so 
away—^in reality more than a mile ofiF. In 
a sort of i^ony of despair she tossed her 
arms wildly to attract the attention of some 
. one at the windows, and then as wildly 
started off like a deer along the banks of the 
river. She was so bewildered and horror- 
s^cken, that she had no space to reflect, 
or think of a'^plan. The shortest way 


his eyes w^ c^ene^,'tod met I own^ was the littie path along ^ bank under 
it So you persuade your^lf that he is the trees. She spmed pursued by all the. 
forced into tbis-.-^has sendhima^. I wish furies of uodemston and desperatipr;;, for 
I had ten time** as much to give hun.” she c?ould pidf tWnV of that fetal #ain'on 
She was growing more and more excAsed the handkerchief^ and that the unhappy 
every moifient. Jessica lost all restraint. must Hie before aid could coma—^then 
“But did Ke tell yoft why he wa^ forcedhurry on, angiy with herself for lo^g, 
into this step—to give thobne ho loved up?, preomus moments. 

That it was a saer^oe to save his fether “VT'ith an indefinable terror over her, datd 
and family. Ten .know ahd catinbt deny ready to sink with agony and fetigtt^> she'ht 
it. It is your moqey that wffl'set the fantiw last reached the high road, where the-broad 
aU straight.” three-w^H county bridge caxjssedjj^ 
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aiKi’ on the other side of which was the 
great giitoway of Panton Castle. She was 
so exhausted, she had to stop and lean for 
rest upon the parapet. The sun had already 
set; thei'e were but a few red embers in 
the wCst, Desperately struggling to regain 
strength for ^sh exertion, two rninutes 
more wotild bring her to the lodge, when, 
looking up the river, she saw a boat coming 
out from the bank on the side she had left. 
She rubbed her eyes. A man rowing, and 
a white figure lying in the stem. Thank 
Heaven! It was like a miracle.. Some 
one, no doubt, passing by on the other 
side, had caught a glimpse of the hap¬ 
less girl. A few strdkes brought them 
across, and the mdn was seen to take out 
the white figure, and carry it up the bank 
like a child. 

With this relief the half guilty feeling that 
had oppressed her |eemed to pass away, and 
the sense of old wrongs to return. She re¬ 
membered, then, that this was a sort of 
habitual attack to which the girl Was sub¬ 
ject. Was it not a terrible judgment on that 
unworthy and urichristian triumph and ex¬ 
ultation P 

It was now the grey time of the even¬ 
ing: everything was inexpressibly calm. 
Calm herself now, after the long suspense, 
the doubt as to what she should do to learn 
news worked itself up at last to bo almost 
unendurable. She wished at times to set 
forth up to the castle, and ask what 
the end was; but an undefined terror, a 
shadow that took only an indistinct shape, 
seemed to be cast in her way. As she 
thought and thought, stray scraps of dark- 
ne.ss seemed to gather and ^ther—^recollec¬ 
tions of what she had said and done—and 
take more farming and fij^mer shape. She 
thought she had best wait her father’s re¬ 
turn. An hour of agony went by. She 
heard carriage wheels, and rushed out 
ou the top of the stairs. There came no 
accustomed stamping or vociferating, but 
his voice low and tremulous. “This is & 
awful thing to happen!” , Then she knew 
that sentence of death had gone, and that 
her enemy of the old school days would 
trouble her and the world no more. 

That coarse, selfish soul of C doctor’s 


had received a real, overwhelming shock, 
and he sat there in his chair talking almost 
incohoronfty. “ Where are we ? What 
does it moan ? Oh, Jessica, I saw the poor, 
poor thing brought in, and laid down, and 
the—^the blood pouring out. It was he— 
he did it. Oh, how cruel!” 

. “ He ! Who, who ?” said Jessica, franti¬ 
cally. 

“ Conway. She left us after dinner to 
make signals to his vessel. Her poor tender 
soul was wrapped up in him. The agita¬ 
tion was too much for her. She might 
have lain there nearly half an hour—and no 
one with her. Her foot caught in the grass, 
and her forehead all cut with the fall. 
Heavens, what a life it is!!’ 

Lain there half an hour. Why did not 
Jo.ssica say then how she had flown for aid, 
hut a Stranges indecision sealed her lips. He 
could not understand; and then, full of 
grief auxi pity for the miserable girl, she 
f^lt she had dCne no wrong, and disdained 
to expose herself to the talk of the miserable 
gossips of the place, and to the unscrupu¬ 
lous enmity of Dudley, when there was no 
necessity. 

. Well, indeed, might Conway have named 
that fa^ bridge the Bridge of* Sighs. It 
seemed like Nemesis. The yacht, bending 
to the bree;^, as if in an impctn?!us gallop, 
sped on her course, her owner, thinking 
wearily of liis new and splendid bondage, 
and little thinking that he was now free. 
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VERONICA.. 
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In Five Books. , 

* 

, BOOK V. 

CHAPTER V. PRINCE AND PRINCESS. 

At the Crown Itm in Shipley Magna 
there was intense excitement. Nothing 
like it had been knoVn there within the 
memory of Tnan; for, although the house 
boasted a tradition that a royal and gallant 
son of England had once pas.^d a night 
beneath its roof, no one living in the 
old inn at the period of our story could 
rememlier that glorious occasion. Now 
, there occupied the best rooms a foreign 
prince and princess ! And there was 
the princess’s maid, and the prince’s 
valet, who were extremely superior, and 
troublesome, and discontented. And there 
had arrived a pair of horses, and « gor- 
geous carriage, and a London coachman, 
who was not quite so discontented as the 
maid and the valet, but fully as imposing 
and aristocratic fti his own*line. And as if 
these circumstances were not sufficiently in¬ 
teresting and stirring, there was added to 
them the <arowningib»t that the “princess” 
was a Danesl^lro lady, bom. and bred in 
the ncighboTiffebd, and that the scandal 
of her elopement-^nd she a clergyman’s 
daughter!,—was yet &esh and green in 
the chronicles of Shipley Magna. What 



father,” hazarded an apple-checked young '*■ 
scullery-maid, timidly. But this suggestion 
was scouted as highly improbable. Father, 
indeed! What did such as her care for i 
fathers ? She wouldn’t ha’ gone off and S 
left him tho way she did if so be she’d ha’ 
had much feohng for her father. She’d a 
pretty good cheek to come back there at all f 
after tlie way she’d disgraced herself. And ^ 
this here prince—if so be he were a prince , 
—must fcql pretty uncomfortable when he ^ 
tliought about it. But to be sure he was 
a I-talian, and so, much in the way of i 
moral indignation couldn’t be expected ? 
from him. And then, you know, Aer mother f 
was a foreigner. Certainly Mrs. Levin- , 
com-t had ne^cr done nothing amiss, so far a 
as the united conclaves could tell. But, * 
you SCO, it come otd in the daughter. Once •. 
a foreigner always a foreigner, you might 4 
depend upon that! 

Novertiioless, in spite of the opinion of •- 
that critical and fhllible pit audience that 
contemplates the performance of the more 
or less gilt heroes and heroines who stmt c 
and fret their hour on the stage of high 
life, a messenger was despatched in a fly to 
Shipley-in-the-Wold, on the 'first morning j( 
after the arrival of the Prince and Princess « 
de’ Barletti, and the messenger was the ■ ’ 
'bearer of a note addressed to the Reverend ( 
Charles ^evinconrt, ShipW Vicarage. Tho .L 
motives vrhieh. had induced Vei-onica to re- Ir 

_^ . „„ visit Daneshire wero not entirely clear toy 

had they oome for ? The hunting season herself. It was a caprice, she said. And ;; 
- l^tmting was the ' then site supposed that she ought to try to 


was over; ana tne fixinting was 
only rational-and legitimate reason why 
a stranger should ever come to Shipley 
Mt^na at all. At, least, ^o. opined the 
united conclaves of stable-yard and kitchen 
who sat in perm^ent judgnaent on the 
actions of their social superiors. 

“Mayhap she have oome to see j|),er 

iSlwi »*' . ^0>Smt\ftrtr -- 

VOIhUl. 


tee her hither. Unless she made the fitst 
advance, he probably would never see her 
more. Well, she would make the advance. 
That she felt the advance easier to make 
from her .present vantage-ground of pros¬ 
perity she did not utter aloud. 

Then i^iero was in Veronica’s heart an 
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tmappeasod iongiug to dazzle, to surprise, 
to overwhelm her old acqaaintmces with 
her new grandeur. She even hajd a Beoret 
hope tliat such oounl^ znagnates as Ladj 
Alicia Renwiok would receive her with the 
consideration dine to a Princess de’ Barletti. 
Lastly in the catalogue of motives fon-her 
visit to Shipley Magna must be set down a 
desire for any change that promised excite* 
ment. ' She had been married to Cesare 
fi.ve >dby8, and was bored to death. As to 
Pnttoe Oesare, he was willing to go where¬ 
soever Veronica thought it good to go. He 
would fain have entered into some of the 
gaieties of the London season that was just 
beginning, and have recompensed bitpself 
for his enforced dnlness daring the . first 
weary weeks of his stay in Eimland. But 
he yielded readily to his bride’s desire; 
and, besides, he really had a strong feeling 
that it would be but decent and becoming 
on her part to present herself to her father. 

Veronica^ Princess Cesare de’ yBarletti, 
was lying at frill length on a broad > squab 
sofa in the best sitting-room that the Crown 
could boast. Her husband sat opposite to 
her, half buried ,in an easy chair, whence 
he rose occasionally to look out of the win¬ 
dow, or to play with a small Spitz dog that 
lajr curled up on a cushion on the broad 
wmdow-sill. Veronica gave a quick, im¬ 
patient sigh, and turned uneasily. 

“ Anima mia,” said Cesare. “ What is 
the matter ?” 

“ Nothing 1 Faugh ! How stuffy the 
room is 1” 

“ Shall I open the window ?” 

“ Nonsense 1 Open the window with an 
east wind blowing over the wolds right into 
the room ?' Yon don’t know the Shipley 
climate as well as I do 1” 

“How delicious it must be at Naples 
now !” observed Cesare, wistfully. 

“ I hope I may never see Naples again! 
I hate it r’ 

. “ Oibb! Never see Naples again ? You 
don’t mean it!” 

“ What a time that man is ..gone iOc 
Shipley!” 

“ Is it.far to your father’s house ?” 

“ I told you. Five English miles. It is 
no distance.* I could have walked there 
end back iu ^ tune.” 

“ It is a pity, cara mia, that tou did not 
take my advice and go yonrsolfi I should 
have been delighted to accompany yon. 
It would Imve been morebecMjming towards 
your father.” 

No, Cesare; it is not a pity. And you 
do not underatand.” * 


“ I can, in truth, see no reason why a 
daughter should not pay her father the 
respect of going to him in person. Espe- 
cia^ after such a long absence.” * 

“ I tell you, simpleton, that would 
rather himself have the option ca coming 
here if ho prefers it instead of my walking 
iu to the. vicarage unexpectedly, and causing 
a fuss and an eaclandre, and—^who knows,” 
she added, zcore gloomily, “whether he 
will choose to see me at all P” 

See you at all! Why should he not ? 
He—he will not be displeased at your mar¬ 
riage with me, will he r” 

“ N—^no. I do not fancy he will bo dis¬ 
placed at that returned Veronica, with a 
half-compassionate glance at her bride¬ 
groom. In truth Cesare was very far fi‘om 
having any idea of the service his name 
could do to Veronica. He was a poor 
devil; she a wealthy widow. Per Bacco ! 
How mhny of his countrymen would jump 
fit such an alliance ! Not to mention that 
the lady was a young and beautiful woman 
with whom he wias passionately in love ! 

“Very well then, mio Jesoro adorato, 
then I maintain that it behoved us to go to 
' your father. As to a fuss—^why of course 
there would be some agreeable excitement 
in seeing you once more in your own 
home !” said Cesare, to whose imagination 
a “ fuss” that involved no personal exertion 
on his own part was by no means a terrible 
prospect. After a moment’s silence, broken 
only by the Bl-tempered of the 

sleepy little Spitz dog, whose oars he was 
pulling, Cesare resumed: “ What did you 
say to your father, Veronica naia? You 
would not let me see the note. I wished 
to hayo added a line expressive of my re¬ 
spect and de^e to see him.” 

“ That doesn’t matter. You can say all 
your pretty speeches vivA voce.” 

The tamth wbij that Verbniea would have 
been most unwilling that Cesare should see 
her letter to her ftkSier. It was couched in 
terms mcne like those of on enemy tired of 
hostilities; and willing to make peace, than 
suf^ m wosid have befitted a penitent and 
affbe^omste danghtez** But it was not ill 
calculated to prednoe toe effect she desired 
otio the vicew.. She had kept iveH before him 
the ihete of her princoss-snip, of her wealth, 
and of the brilHant social position which 
(she was persuaded) was awaiting her. A 
prodigal son, who should have returned in 
rags and tatters, and beffiahsxked at by the 
house-dog, wpidd have bads, much worse 
chance with Mr. Levinooort than one who . 
shotdd have appeared'm.sueh guise as to 
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elicit the respectfal bows of every .lackey those people. He «ronld not like it. Stay 
in. his father's hall. People have widely with me, <3e8are.” 

different conceptions of what is disgracefiu. She twk his hand in hers, and hdd it 
Then, too, Veronica had olewly conveyed with an almost convnlsively tight grasps 
in her note that if her father would come Thns they waited silently, hand in hand, 
to see her,he should be spared a “scene.” No ' Her emotion had infect^ Ceaare, and ho 
exigent demands should be made on his had turned quite pale. It was probably ' 
emotions. A combination of circumstances I not more tlmn' ttoee minutes from, the 
favoured the reception of her letter by the ' moment of" Oesaa»*s ^t seeing the fly 
vicar. He was alone in his garden when that they waited thns. But it seemed to 
the fly drove up to Ihe gate. Maud was. Veronica as though a long period had 
absent. There was not even a servants elapsed between that mcHnent and Ihe open, 
eye upon him, under, whose inspection he ing of the sitting-room dcior. 
might have deemed it necessary to assume “ The vicar of ShiplCy,*' announced the 
£i rigour and indignation he had ceased to prince's English valet, who oondeseeuded to 
feel. There was the carriage* waiting to act om occasion as groonr of chambars. 

take him back ^t once, if he would go. “ Papa!“ 

He felt that if he did not seize this oppor- “ My dear «hild ! My dear Veronica!” 
tunity, ho might never see his daughter It was over. The meeting looked for- 
more. After scarce^ a minute’s hesita- ward to with snch minted fedings had 
tion, he opened the house door, called to taken place, almost wi£ont a tear being 
.Ioanna that he was going, to Shipley^^ shed. The vicar’s ey«5 were 'moistened a 
Magna, and stepped into the vehicle. It little. Vvflranicadid&otery, but she was as 
chanced, as the reader is aware, that his pale, as the false colour on her cheeks would 
servants knew as well as he did, who it was let her bo, and she trembled, and her heart ' 
that awaited him at Shipley Magna, .^oo beat fast; but she altme knew this, and she 
Dowsett had met his friend, the head ostler ^strove to hide it. She had put her arms 
of the Cro’wm Inn, at Sack’s farm, that round her father’s neck and kissed hnn. 
morning, and the arrival of the prince and And he ha<Jheld her for a moment in his em- 
prinoess had been fully discussed between brace. Then they sat down side by side on 
them. But* of this the vicar waiS in happy the sofa. And then they peroeivea, for the 
ignorance, 'as .he was driven along the first time, that Prince de* Barletij, 

winding road across “ the hills” to Shipley, who had retired to the window, was crying 
“ Here is our messenger returned!” ex- in a quite unconcealed xunmer, and noisily 
claimed Barletti, suddenly, as from his post using a large white po<^et-handkerchief 
at the window he perceived the fly jingling which fiUed the whole room with an odour 
up tho High-street. “ It is he ! I recog- as of a perfumer’s 

nisethe horse by his fetness. Sommi dei, “ Cesaro,” called Veronica, “come hither, 
is he fat, that animal! And I think^I see Let me present you to my father.” 
some one inside the carriage. Yes—^yes ! Cesare wiped his eyes; put the odorife- 

It is, it must be yonr fe.tberT” • rous handkerchief itdo his pocket, and ad- 

Veronica sprang from the sofa, and ran vsneed with extended hands to the vicar, 
towards a door tl^t led into the adjoining He would have embraced him, but he con- 
diamber. * ^ived fhat that would have b^ a solecism 

“ Stay, dearest; that is not the way!” in Bnj^h manners j and Cesare flattered 
cried Cesare. “Come, here is the door of hinmeff thM alfhou^ hia knowledge of the 
the corridor; come, we wiU go .down and language was as yraimpMflsot, he had very 
meht him tt^fether.” Imppflv £u^uir6d[ the outward beaaring of an 

But that had been no means'Vmmaica’s Englisunan. 

intention. In t^ first agitation of imm- “ It is a moment I have long desired,” 
ing her other’s appro^h^, she had sterted said he, shaHng the vicar’s right hand he¬ 
ap ivitfc mrnply an instmctive, unreasoning twoenbothl^r “ The &ther of my beloved 
impulse to mn away. At Cesare’s words ^ wife may be assured of my famest respect 
she strove^ to" command horself, and sank ^sendalfecrion.” 

down again in a pqsfnme on thb 'There was a real ohaafm and grace in the . 

sofa. ' way in wbidh Cesare said these words. It 

‘INO—^no—iMj, Cfesare,^ sh© in a was ©utir^y fife© fiom awkwardnoss <xe 
low, breathless ton©!. “5 h-I Was crazy to . oontAj/Snt; and uttered in Ids native 
think of such a tldng l Ib 'Would nOver ’ Itaban, the words fhemseivoi appeared 
do to meet papa in iheimi-ynrdb^iinfes^'thoroughly simple and natimai.. 
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Mr. Levincourt was favourably impressed 
by bis son-in-law at once. He • warmly 
returned the grasp of Cesare’s hand; and 
■said to his daughter, “ Tell Prince Barletti 
that although my Italian has grown rusty 
pn my ton^o, I fully understand what he 
says, and wank him for it.” 

“ Oh, Ceaare speaks a little English,” re¬ 
turned Veronica, smiling. She was grow¬ 
ing more at her ease every moment. The 
reaction from her brief trepidation and de¬ 
pression sent her spirits up rapidly. She 
recovered herself sufficiently to observe her 
' father’s face closely, and to thin^:, “ Papa 
is really a veiy handsome man still. I 
wonder if Cesare ^expected to see a person 
of such distinguished appearance.” Then 
in the next instant she noticed that the 
vicar’s dress was decidedly loss careful than 
of yore; and she perceived in his bearing— 
in the negligence of his attitude—some 
traces of that subtle, general deterioration 
which it had so pained Maud tet discover,' 
But she was seeing him under a better 
’ aspect than any Maud had yet witnessed 
since her return to Shipley. The vicar was 
not so far changed from his former self as 
to be indifferent to the impression he was 
making on Prince Barletti. They all three 
sat and talked much as they might have 
done had Veronica parted from her father 
to go on a wedding tour with her bride¬ 
groom, and was meeting hin^ for the first 
time after a happy honeymoon. They sat 
and talked almost as though such a being as 
Sir John Gale had never crossed the thresh- 
- old of Shipley -vicarage. In Cesare, this 
came about naturally enough. But Ve¬ 
ronica, despite her languid princess air, was 
ceaselessly on the watch to turn hi^ indis¬ 
creet tongue from dangerous topics. 

And so things went on wiw delightful 
smoothness. The -vicar, being pressed, 
consented to remain and dine with his 
daughter and son-in-law, and to be driven 
home by them in the evening. Down¬ 
stairs the united conclaves were greatly 
interested in this new act of the dramg, 

« and criticised the performers in it with 
considerable vivacity. 

CHAPTER VI, HOME, SWEET HOME ! 

“ ANi> how long do you purpose remain- 
. ing here P” ask^d the -vicar, addressing his 
son-in-law, as th^ sat at table. “ I pre¬ 
sume this is merely on the -way to some 
other place. Ho yon go northward ? It 
is too early for the Lakes, and still more so 
for the H^hlands.” , 

Cesare looked at his -Wife. 


“ Well, how long we remain will depend 
on several things,” answered Veronica. “Wo 
were not en route for any fecial destina¬ 
tion. I did not know that Shipley Magna 
could be en route for any place. No •, wo 
came down here to see you, papa.” 

“ Yet you have had a can-iage sent down, 
yon say r’ 

“ Ah, yes j an' ’orses,” put in Cesare, 

“ I-a, want-a, to guide-a.” 

“ Don’t ho alarmed, papa. Cesare is not 
going to drive us this evening. We have 
a pr^etty good coachman, I believe.” 

“ Then you had some intention of making 
a stay here ?” 

“ Well, yes,, I suppose so. But really 
I don’t think I ever have what you would 
call an intention. That suggests such a 
vigorous operation of the mind. We shall 
stay if it suits us. If not—not; don’t you 
know ?” ' 

Verbnica jattered these words with the 
'most exaggerated assumption of languid 
fiue-ladyisra. The time had been when 
such an affectation on her part would not h 
have escaped some caustic reproof from the | 
vicar’s tongue. As it was, he merely |i 
looked at her in silence. Cesare followed ' 
his glance, and shook his head compas¬ 
sionately, “Ah,” said he, in his own 
language,*' “ she is not strong, 'our dcare.st 
Veronica. She has certain moments so 
languid, so depressed”’ 

The vicar was -for a ‘ second uncertain 
whether Barletti spoke ironically or in good , 
faith; But there was no mistaking the | 
simplicity of his face. 

“Is she not strong?” said the vicar. 

“ She used to ho very healthy.” . 

“ Oh, I am quite well, papa. Only I get 
so tired,” drawled out the princess. 

Her father looked at her again more 
attentively. Her skin was so artificially 
coloured that there was ‘rinall indication of 
the real state of her health to be drawn 
from that. But the dark rings round her 
eyes were natural. Her figure had not 
grown thinner,- but her Imuds seemed 
wasted, and -there -was a slight puffy full¬ 
ness about her cheeks and jaw. 

“ She does mi look very strong,” said 
the -near, “ and—I have obserVed that she 
oats nothing.” 

“ No ! Ip it not true ? I have told her 
So, have I not, mia cara ? You aro right. 
Signor Vieario; she eats nothing. More ^ 
champagne? Don’t take it. Who knows . 
what stuff it is made of ?” 

“ Cesare, I beg you will not be absurd,” 
returned Veronica, -with a frown, and an 
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angry flash of her eyes. “ It keeps'me up. 
I require stimulauts. Don’t you remember 
the doctor said I required stimulants ?” 

“Apropos of doctors,” said the vicar, 
with an amused smile, “ you have not asked 
after little Plew.” 

“ Oh, poor little Plew! What is he 
doing ?” asked Veronica. She had sub¬ 
sided again into her nonchalant air, tem¬ 
porarily interrupted by the flash of temper, 
and asked after Mr. Plew with the tolerant 
condescension of a superior being. 

“What-a is Ploo?” demanded the 
prince. 

The vicar explained. And,\)eing cheered 
by a good dinner and a glass of very fair 
1 sherry (he had prudently eschewed the 
j, Crown champagne) into something as near 
!| jollity as he ever approached, for the vicar 
was a man who conld smile, but rarely 
Laughed, he treated them to a bhrlesquc 
account of Miss Turtle’s passion. 

“ How immensely comic!” said Veronica, 
slowly. She had reached such a point of 
princess-ship that she could barely take 
the trouble to part her red lips in a sflnilo 
Ij at the expense of these lower creatures? 
jl Nevertheless there was in her heart a 
I movement of very vulgar and plebeian 
I jealousy.* Jealousy! Jealousy of Mr. 

Plew? ‘Jealousy of power; jealousy of 
j admiration; jealousy of the hold she had 
i over this man; jealousy, yes, jealousy of 
the possibility of tho village surgeon com¬ 
paring her to her disadvantage with any 
other woman, and giving to tliat other 
something that, with all Ins blind idolatry 
• of old days, she felt he had never given 
to her—sincere and manly respect. She 
j would not have him, feel for, any woman 
I wliat an. honest man feels, for his honest 
I wife. 

I “1 suppose,'’ she said, after a pause, 
“ that pool* little Plew will marry her.” ' 

, “ Oh, I suppose so,” returned the vicar, 

I carelessly. “It would do very well. Maud 
thinks ho will not; btit that’s nonsense. Plew 
is not very entei^^irising or ardent, but if 
tho lady will but persevere he’ll yield: not 
a doubt of it I” 

“ Ah 1” exclaimed Veronica, toying ydth 
her braoqjiet and looking as liiou^ she 
wore ineffably weary of Uie whole subject. 
In that moment she was foreseeing a 
! gleam of wished-for excitement in Shipley. 

After dinner—-which had been expressly 
ordered a couple of hours earlier than usual 
—they all drove along the windingturf- 
bordered road towards Shipley-in-the^Wold. 
It was a clear spring evonmg.* yhe distant 


prospect melted away into faint blues and 
greys, A shower had hung bright drops 
on the budding hawthorn hedges. The 
air blew sweet and fresh across the rolling 
wold. Not one of the throe persons who 
occupied Prince Cesare do’ Barletti’s hand¬ 
some carriage was specially pervious to tho 
infl-uences of such a scene and hour. But 
they all, from whatsoever motive, kept si¬ 
lence for a time. Barletti enjoyed the smooth 
easy motion of the well-hung vehicle. But 
ho thought the landscape around him veiy 
dull. And besides he was the vietjm of 
an unfulfilled ambition to mount up on the 
high box, and drive. He was speculating 
on Iho chances of 'Veronica’s permitting 
him to do so as they drPve back from tbo 
vicarage. But then even if she consented, 
what was to become of Dickinson, his man, 
who was seated beside the coachman ? Ho 
could not be put into the carriage with his 
mistress^ that was clear. To be sure the 
distance was not very great. He might— 
he might perhaps,* walk back ! But eveh as 
this bold idea passed through Cesare’s mind, 
he dismissed it, as knowing it to appertain 
to the categoiy of dfiy-dreams. Dickinson , 
was a vm^ oppressive personage to his 
master. His gravity, severity, and machinc- 
like imperturbability kept poor Cesare in 
subjection. Not Aat Cesare had not a 
sufficient strain of the gi-and seigneur in 
him to have asserted his own will and 
pleasure, with perfect disregard to the 
opinion of any servant of his own nation, 
hut ho relied on Dickinson to assist him in 
his endeavour to acquire the tone of English 
manners. 

His first rebuff from Dickinson had been 
in the matter of a pair of drab gaiters which 
the prince had bought on hie own respon¬ 
sibility. These he Imd put on to sally forth 
in at St. Leonai-d’s, whither he had gone 
with his bride immediately on his marriage; , 
and in conjunction with a tartan neck-cloth 
fastened by a gold fox’s head with garnet 
eyes, they had given him, ho flattered him- ^ 
sej^,' the air of a distinguished member ot 
the Jockey Club at the very least. Dickin¬ 
son’s disapproval of the gaiters was, how- ^ 
ever, so pronounced, that Cesare reluctantly 
abandoned them. And from that hour his , 
valet’s iron rule over his wardrobe was i 
established- * 

On these and such-like weighty matters 
was Prince Barletti pondeiing as he rolled 
along in his carriage. Veronica leaned back , 
in an daborately easy attitude, and whilo 
apparently steeped in elog^t l^guor, was 
keeping a sharp look-out m case her secret 
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desire of meeting some old^ acquaintance 
on tke road shonld chance to be fulfilled* 
The vicar was busy with bis own private 
thoughts and speculations. The road was 
quite deserted until they neared the village 
of Shipley. Then the noiso of the passing 
carriage attracted one or two faces to the 
cottage windows, and a dog or two barked 
violently at the heels of the horses. Such 
of the denizens of Shipley as saw Prince 
Barietti’s equipage stared at it until it 
was out of sight. It was all so bright and 
showy, and brahd now. Very different 
from the solid, well-preserved vehicles in 
which most of the neighboiaing gentry 
were seen to driV© about the country. 
There was a groat* blazon of arms on the 
shining panels. The coachtnan’s livery 
was of outlandish gorgeonsness, and the 
harness glittered with silver. A vivid re¬ 
collection darted into Veronica’s mind as 
the oarriage efoshed ihrongh the village 
street, of that moonht night wtien the 
jingling old fly from the Crown Inn, which 
she and her father occupied, had drawn 
aside to let Dr. Begbie’s carriage pass, as 
they drove home from the dinner party at 
-Lowater House. 

“ Who is that respectable signora ?” 
asked Cesare of his wife, at the same time 
raising his hat and executing a bow with 
much sxiavity. 

“ Eh ? Where ? What respectable 
signora ?” 

“There—that rotund, blooming English 
matron. What a fireshness on her cheeks !” 

It was Mrs. Meggitt to whom Barletti 
alluded. The worthy woman’s cheeks were 
indeed all a*glow .with excitement. She 
stood 'by the wayside, nodding and smiling 
to the vicar, who slightly — one might 
almost say furtively—returned her salute. 
From behind the ample shelter of Mrs, 
Meggitt’s shoulder appeared the pale, 
pinched countenance of Miss Turtle. Her 
ojres saw nothing hut Veroniea. Their 
wide, steady stare took in every detail of 
the beauty’s rich garments: the delicate, 
costly litue bonnet sitting so lightiy on a. 
comjmoated xoass of jetty coils and plaits; 
the ^eam of a chain around her neck; the. 
perfeetkm. of her grey gloves; the low, 
elaborate wafes of hair on her forehead; 
and be sure that Miss Ttirtle did not 
fail to observe that the prineess was 
,' painted! 

“ Cesare 1 Per otGatik 1 "What are^ you 
doing? Pray, be qmefc!” exd^med 
Veronica, quicUy, as' she saw her lord 
about to pull off his hat tmee more. 


“ Ma come P Cosa e’e P Why may I 
not bow to the respectable matron 

“ Nonsense; be quiet.! She is a farmer’s 
wife. And 1 must say, I never saw a more 
presumptuous manner of saluting her 
clergyman. What has come to the woman, 
papa ? She is nodding and gn’nnjpg like 
a :i^icnlous old china image I’’ 

“ She did not nod and grin at you, 
Veronica,’’ returned the vicar, with unex¬ 
pected heat, and in a flurried, quick way. 
“ I have a ^eat liking aid—^and—^respect 
—a great respect—^for Mrsj Meggitt. I 
, have received kindness and comfort from 
her and hers when I was deserted and 
alone. Yes, qnito lonely and miserable. 
And let me tell you, that it would hn.ve 
done you no harm to return her salute. If 
you expect Shipley people to ko-too to you, 
you are mistaken. Your husband, who 
was to the manner bom, understands how 
ta-play prince a great deal better than you 
have yet learned to act princess!’’ 

Veronica was too genuinely sniprised to 
utter a word. But silence was in keeping 
with the tone of disdainful nonchalance she 
had lately chosen to assume, and eked out 
by a slight raising of the brows,' and a still 
sKghter shrug of the shouldex'S, it was 
sufficiently expressive. 

Cesare did not understand all that had 
passed between the father and daughter, 
and indeed had .paid but slight attention to 
it, being occupied with gazing after Mrs, 
Meggitt. Ho was delighted with the good 
lady’s appearance as approaching more 
nearly than anything he had yet seen, to 
his ideal of the colour, form, and size of a 
thorou^-bred, average English-woinan. 

He had not, got over his fit of admiration 
when' the carriage arrived at the corner of 
Bassett’s-lane, which, as the reader knows, 
was skirted on one side by'the wall of the 
vicatage garden. The oosKsh'tnan palled np 
his horses, and Dickinson, hat in hand, 
looked down into the carriage for orders. 

“ Which way is he to take, your ’Igh^' 
ness P” demanded Dickinson. 

Suddenly it rushed upon Vwonica that 
she could not hear to be ^yen up Bassett’s- 
lane'jbd the hade door of the garden. She 
had *ifelt no mnotion, or scarcely any, so 
fitr, on revimting her old home.* But the 
otrents of a ceitain Fel8ni»y gloaming 
were so indissolubly affiodated in her 
memcary vdtk .that one srot that she 

dbiuddei.’ed to approach it. The whole 
scene was instantly present to her mind— 
the (hill murky sky, tke heap of flint 
stones, the dhrter holhng the trembling 
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horse, and on the ground Joe Dowsett with 
that tmoonsoions, scarfet-coated, mud-bei 
spattered figure in his arms! 

She sank back shiTering into a comer of 
the carriage, and said in a voice little louder 
than a vmisper, “Not that way, papa!” 
The vicar partly understood her feeling. 
But he could not understand why that spot,, 
and that alone, out of all the numerous 
places and persons connected with the past, 
that she ha!d hitherto seen, should so move 
her. She herself could not have told why; 
but it indubitably was so. 

Oesare- had marked her changing face 
and voice. He leaned forward, and took 
her hand. “ Cara mia diletta,” he mur¬ 
mured, “you are chilli This evening 
air is too sharp for you. I saw you shiver I 
Did not your maid put a shawl into the 
carriage ? Let me wrap you more 
warmly.” • • 

Veronica accepted his assumption, a7»d 
suffered herself to bo enfolded in the 
shawl. The vicar meanwhile explained to 
Dickinson the road which the coachman 
must follow to approach the vicarage by 
the side of St. Gildas. ' • 

“ You will see a specimen of our ancient 
church architecture,’’ said Mr, Levinoourt 
to his stta-in-law in labourcd« and highly 
nncolloqflial ^Italian. 

Cesaro pro’fessed himself much interested. 
But when his eyes lighted on the squat 
tower of the old church, and the bleak 
barren graveyard, he stared aroxmd him as 
though he had in some way missed the 
object he was bidden to look at, and as 
though could not surely be tho “ speci¬ 
men of ancient church architecture.” 

“Why, them is Maudie op the look-out 
for me,’’ said the vicar. “ How surprised 
she will be ! And who is that with her? 
I declare it is—^yes, positively it is Mr. 
Plow!” 


• GREAT EATEHS. 

- , ift IX • 

The Wiltshire boors' who lately had an 
eating mat<fii agadnst lame probaWy never 
heard about Hereules, Ulysses, or Milo; and 
therefore.did not know that their acHieve- . 
ment had been fiar outdone. The two sweet ■ 
youths wamred .wi& each other a^ to 
which would eat given quantity in the ' 
short^t time. One got rid of six pounds ' 
and a half of ndibit, a loaf d brea^ and 
two pounds of ' dheese, in a- quarter of- 
an hour; and be was so flattered; with 
the applause of the byi^anders; that he 


finished off with a beefsteak, a pint and a 
half of gin, and half a pint of brandy. So 
far good—or, rather, so far bad. Now, Mr. 
Badham, in his “ Prose Halientics,” tells 
us that, “ amongst immortal gluttons, 
'Hercules the beef-eater was the ^ef; i^e 
would eat up the grilled carcase of a cow 
at a meal, with' all the live coals attached 
to it. The edacity of U^sses is com¬ 
petently attested in the Odyssey. Milo 
carried an ox round the stadium in his arms, 
and then with as little difficulty in his 
inside.” 

If it be alleged that these three, ancient 
worthies never lived except in the pages of 
mythology, there is ne» difficulty in finding 
real mortals that will serve tiio purpose. 
Lucullus had.a room in his house for every 
, kind of supper each at a particular cost; 
and even his cheapest supper was worth 
a moderate fortune. Apicius killed him¬ 
self when he had only eighty thousand 
pounds*sterling left, fearing that he would • 
die of starvation. One epicure had sauce . 
for a pair of partridges prepared from 
two dozen; and twenty-five legs of mutton 
cut up to supply one choice plateful of 
special delicacy; and a dish prepared at 
endless ebat from peacocks’ brains. 

Boehmer, a German writer, described 
somewhat fully the case of a man at 
Wittenberg, who, for a wager, would 
eat a whole sheep, or a whole pig, or a 
bushel of cherries including the stones. 
His strength of teeth and power of swal¬ 
lowing enabled him to masticate, or at ' 
least to munch into small fragments, glass, 
earthenware, and flints. He preferred birds, 
mice, and caterpiUars; but when he could 
not get these delicacies, ho put up with mine¬ 
ral substances. Once he devonred pen, ink, 
and sand-pounce, and seemed half inclined 
to deal in the same way with the inkstand 
itself. He made money by exhibiting his 
powers in this way tmm about sixty years 
of age, after which he lived nearly a score 
more years in a more rational way. Al- 
thoi^h a Latin treatise was pnbli^ed in 
elucidation of his inarvdlous powers, it 
may not-be nnoha^table to suppose that 
there was a little chicanery in the matter, 
as in the case of the fire-eaters with whom 
we are fiwoiliar at the fairs and in the 
streets, and who doubtless live upon more 
. reasonaU'B diet when not engaged in 
: money-making exhibitions. A story is 
; told of General Koenigsmark, an officer 
engaged in one of the many wars w^ed in 
bygone times by Sweden agn’ust Poland 
and Bohemia, which iUnstarates both the 
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pig-eating atlribate and the fear which 
auch an achievement may possibly prodace 
in the minds of others. A peasant came 
to the king of Sweden’s tent, daring the 
siege of Prague, and offered to devour a 
I large hog for the amusement of his majesty, 
i The general^ standing by, said that the 
I fellow ought to be burnt as a sorcei’er. 

- Nettled and irritated at this, the peasant 
exclaimed, “ If your majesty will but 
make that old gentleman take, off his 
sword and spurs, I will eat him before I 
begin the pig,” accompanying this offer 
with a vast expansion of. mouth and jaws. 
Brave as he was in battle, Koenigsmark 
could not stand thia^j he beat a hasty'ro- 
treat from the tent, and hurried to his own 
I quarters. 

j In the time of Charles the First, 

I : Taylor, the Water poet, gave an account 
of one Nicholas Wood, a Kentish man, 
who had a power of stowing away a 
marvellous quantity of food at a meal. 
He was medited with having, on one occa¬ 
sion, devoured a whole raw sheep; on 
i another, three dosen pigeons; on a third, 

! several rabbits; on a fourth, eighteen yards 
j of black pudding; while on two other 
! occasions the quantities set doW wore 
! sixty pounds of cherries and three pecks of 
damsons. But it will bb better to dis¬ 
believe these statements, and attend to the 
more moderate though' still startling ac¬ 
count given by Taylor,, that “ Two loynes 
of mutton and one loyne of veal wore but 
I as three sprats to him. Once, at Sir 
Warham St. Leger’s house, he showed him¬ 
self so violent of teeth and stomach that he 
ate as much .as would have served thirty 
men, so that his bally was like to turn 
. bankrupt and break, but that the serving- 
man turned him to the fire, and anointed 
' his paunch with grease arid batter to .make 
it stretch and hold; and aftenvards, being 
laid in bed, Im slept eight hours, and 
fasted all the while, which when the 
knight understood, he opmmanded him to 
be laid in the stocks, and there to endure 
as Idng as he had lain bedrid with eating.” 
In the time of George the First there was 
a man who, in a fit of religious enthusiasm,. 
I tried to maintsdn a Lenten fast of forty 
! days and'forty nights. Breaking down in 
this resolution after a few days, he took 
revenge on, himself by becoming an ondr- 
j mons eater, devoxiiihg Iso*^ quantities of 
1 raw flesh with much avidii^. Somewhat 
over a centuiy ago, a Polish soldier, pre¬ 
sented to the court of SaxonJ" as a marvel 
of voracity, oue day ate twenty pounds 


I of beef and half of a roasted calf. About 
the same time a youth of seventeen, ap¬ 
prentice to a Thames waterman, ate five 
pounds of shoulder of lamb and two 
quarts of green peas in fifty minntes. An 
achievement of about equal gluttony was 
that of a brewer’s man, who, at an inn in 
Aldersgate-street, demolished a roast goose 
of six pounds weight, a quartern loaf, and 
three quarts of porter in an hour and 
eighteen minutes. Early in the reign of 
George the Third a watchmaker’s appren¬ 
tice, nineteen years of age, in three-quarters 
of an hour, devoured a leg of pork weighing 
six pounds, and a proportionate quantity of 
pease pudding, washing down these com¬ 
estibles with a pint of brandy taken off in 
two draughts. A few years afterwards 
there was a beggar at Gottingen who on 
more than one occasion ate twelve pounds 
of meat at a meal. After hia death, his 
st»mach, which' was very large, was found 
to contain numerous bits of flint and other 
odds and ends, which Nature very properly 
refused to recognise as food. In fact, 
setting aside altogether the real or alleged 
eating up of.a* whole sheep or hog, tlie 
instances are very numerous ifl which a 
joint sufficient for a large family has dis¬ 
appeared at«a meal within, the unworthy 
corpus of one man. 

It is clearly evident that many of the 
I'ecords of voracious' eating point to a 
morbid craving which the person suffers, 
and which is as much a disease as the 
opposite extreme—^loss of appetite—iwhile 
being still more difficult of cure. Medical 
men have at hand a stock of learned Greek 
names t<a apply to various manifestations of 
the disease. Pr. Copland describes a case 
which came under ms professional notice. 
There were two children possessing in¬ 
satiable appetites^of which* the youngest, 
seven years old, was the worst. “ The 
quantity of food devoured by her was 
astonishing.' Everything that could bo 
1^ hold of, even in its raw state, was' 
sbized upon most greedily. • Besides other 
articles, an uncooked rabbit, half a pound 
of candles, and some butter were taken at 
one time. The mother. stated that this 
little*^ girl, who yrm apparently ^ in good 
With otherwise, took more fooll, if she 
could, possibly obtain it, than the rest of 
Iier family, consisting of besides herself.” 

As to foe-eaters, they have always be& 
exhibitoro rather than persons pdssesSing a 
real liking for this pectUiarly hot kind of 
food. There was one PoweB, very eminent 
in this line of business towards the close of 
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the reign of George the Second. It used 
to be jbcnlarly said of him, tihat “ his com¬ 
mon food is brimstone and fire, which he 
licks up as eagerly as a hungry peasant 
wotild a mess of pottage; and such is his 
passion for this terrible element, that if he 
were to come hungry into your Htchen 
while a sirloin was roasting, he would eat 
up the fire and leave the beef.” Some of 
the fonner paragraphs in this article con¬ 
tain incidental notices of persons swallow¬ 
ing mineral substances of various kinds; 
and it appears that medical men recognise 
a disease called lithophagy, or stone-eating. 
Persons have been known to devour, 
not merely spiders and flics, toads and 
serpents, and other living creatures— 
not merely cotton, hair, paper, and wood 
but cinders, sand, earth, clay,'chalk, flint, 
glass, stone, musket-bullets, and earthen¬ 
ware. One man could swallow fcilliard- 
balls and gold and silver wiltches. Ther^ 
is an accredited case in the medical jour¬ 
nals of New York for 1822, of a man 
who coTild swallow clasp knives with im¬ 
punity; but on ono day he overshot, the 
mark, by swallowing fourteen: it killecV 
him. If -^e would go into the particulars 
of all these kinds of voracity, we should 
have to satablisli three grade^;—digo.stmg 
without tnastication; swallowing without 
digesting; ahd simply swallowing withoirt 
either mastication or digestion. But every, 
one can trace this matter for himself. As 
to earth-eating, the young women of certain 
lands are said to eat chalk and clay, to im¬ 
prove their complexions. 

Cases have been known in which the 
limitation to the quantity of foo^ taken 
at once is brought about rather by the 
effects of fumes and vapours upon the 
brain than by an exhaustion of the deglu- 
titory powers of the ea^r. One of those 
persons to whom a whole joint is a merq 
trifle was tempted to accept a wager to the 
effect that he could not take three shillings 
•worth of bread and ale at a meal. The 
man who laid the wager provided twelve 
new hot penny loaves, and steeped them, in 
several quarts of alq. The effect, of the ale 
upon the hot crumb of the bread was such 
as to send oS‘ the glutton into a drftwsy 
holplessnesS 'loug before he had come to the 
end of hissflJIotted task, and he wag greatly, 
mortified afterwards at having lost 'the 
wteor. ; ' 

the propensity be really due to an ab¬ 
normal condition of the system, a morbid 
craving whjoh physiologists and physicians 
can trace to an organic sonree, the person 


is no more to blame than other patients 
suflering under maladies. But if he boasts 
of bis achievements, and makes them the , 
subject of bets, we can have no difficnlty in 
settling the degree of reprobation due to . 
him. About forty years ago there was an , 
inscription on the window of a small road- ; 
side inn,- between Peckham and Sydenham, ! 
recording such a boast; whether railways ! 
and other novelties have swept it away, we i 
cannot toll, but Hone described it thus: 

* March 16,1810, 

Thomas Mount Jones dined here, i 

Eat six pounds of bacon, drank nineteen pots of beer, j 

It is nonsense, and a libel upon tbo four- ; 
footqd races, to call such exhibitions of 
gluttony brutal or boa^y; seeing that real i 
brutes and beasts eat only when they are j 
hungry, and leave off when they have had 
enough. • j 

THE LAST OP THE CHIEFS. ! 

* ; 

This morning I received a letter from ; 
the distant shores of Vancouver Island. ! 
“ AU your Indian friends are dying off,” ; 
it told mo. “ I^t week old Tsosicten j 
died.” He v/as the last of the powerful j 
coast chidfs, and this little piece of news ! 
has led mo to call up many of my recol- | 
lections of him, and of Tsohailum, his 1 
great rival. They were two of tho most j 
remarkable men ever seen on tbo North I 

Pacific coast — pure savages; but, yet, i 
their history has a touch of romantic in- ■ 
terest about it. The fish-eating tribes who | 
infest the North-West Coast and the salmon, j 
rivers flowing into the Pacific, are not a ' 
race fruitful in men of much intellect or 
force of character. Still, now and then • 
some marked men rise np among them. 
Such a one was Leschi, who roused up the 
whole Indian tribes of Washington terri¬ 
tory and Oregon to war against the whites 
in 1855, For two years they waged a war- 
fore which nearly exterminated Ameri¬ 
cans from the former country, though, to 
the honour of the English be it spoken, j 
only one Hudson’s Bay servant or officer 
was killed, and ho by accident. Every¬ 
where this extraordinary man passed among 
the Indian tribes, “ Uko night from land to 
fond,” exciting them by telling them that 
the whites wore driving them to a country 
whOTe all was darkness, where the rivers 
flowed mud, and where tho bite of a mos¬ 
quito wounded like tho stroke of a spear. 
Such was the force of Ids character that, 
in one day, tho Indian tribes, over an im- 
.mense extent of country, rose almost as 
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' one man. Old Tsosietea was of another that ho never slept in the same part of hia 
caste. His day of neatness was before the lodge two nights in succession, and would 
advent of the whites, and his warfare was often get up and lie down'in another part, 
wholly directed against the neighbouring afknid of the midnight assassin. He grew 
aboriginal tribes. The hey - day of his so powerful that when he wanted a wife 
grandeur was nearly past before I knew he didn’t go begging like common people, 
him, but in old times his prowess in war but sent an envoy, and he was rarely nn- 
wassung along the coast for many a lea^e, successful, for all men feared Tsohailn^ 

I and stilTUves in the memory of the neigh- and were anxious to get connected with 
bouring tribes whose terror ho was. His him. If a reftisal did come war was de- 
hereditery rank was only war Aief of Taitka, clared. Many stories are still told of his 
but so steady was he in extending his con- daring. Once when visiting some of his 
quests, that before^ long the whole coast relations on the British Columbian shore, 

I paid ti'ibute to him, and he really did not there was much talk of the bravery of 
1 know his wealth in slaves and blankets, his rivals, the ISTuchaltaws, of whom he 
j The Hudson’s Bay Company — the -only affected to speak lightly. His brothers-in- 
I civilised power at that period—did not care law rather sneered at him, until at last to 
j to interfere with this powerful customer of show his daring ho offered to cross with a 
I theirs, and coast traders found it to their single companion in a little canoe to the 
i interest to ally themselves with him by Huchaitaw village in broad daylight, and 
I espousing his handsome daughters. Like bring beck a head or die. The offer was 
some other great men, Tsosieten was not %pcepted, and after paddling for half a day 
deficient in vanity, and courted ap^ilause in they approached the village. Nobody ap- 
a curious way. Sometimes he would buy peered about except two men on the beach, 
slaves from distant tribes—the more dis- who ran to the lodge for arms, scared at 
tant the better—give them canoes and pro- the sight of strange warriors. Tsohailum 
visions, and send them off to their homes, followed and soon brought on© down, and 
Then, everybody would gather around seizing his other musket, he shot the other 
them and eagerly ask, “ Who lAjught yon just at his lodge door. In a trice their 
and set yon free ?” “Oh, Tsosieten bought heads were,pnt off, and Tsoliailum back to 
mo and sot me free!” Then great was the his canoe, before the affrighted village 
name of Tsosieten. So wealthy and powerful could recover from its surpi’ise. Shouting 
did he get by-and-bye, that ho sailed as far his dreaded name, he and his companion 
I north as Sitka, in Rnssian-America, and sprang to their paddles and shot out of 
! j bought a number of guns from the Imperial sight. Pursuit was soon given, but in vain, 

^ j i Pur Company, which ho mounted on the and before night the daring pair regained 
i bastions of a fort which ho built on an their village in triumph. * 

island, in imitation of the Hudson’s Bay , On one occasion he went to attack the 
Company’s .posts. Within this enclosure Classet village, near Cape Flattery. Itwas 
was the vil^e of his own particular re- dark when they arrived, and nobody was 
tainers; and here in piping tunes of peace about. Tsohailum, tired of waiting for a 
he lived in state. Kind, helpless, and head (for he haid only one .canoe), against 
last of his name, he remainod in his mined the remonstranoee of Ms people climbed on 
fort, with only the recollection of his to the fiat roof of ohe of the lodges, pushed 
former greatness to console him. the boards aside, and dropped in among 

“ They all call themselves cMefs now-a- his sleeping enemi^. lastoning for the 
days,” he said, bitterly, to me the last time breathing, he approached and severed e 
I saw Mm. “ I am the only chief!” head, and esoaped out as he had entered, 

Tsosieten even in Ms own da-jr had Ms just as the viUage was alarmed and the 
rival among Ms people, and for long years men poured out in affright. Men still talk 
the thou^t made his life Mtter. This , of tibie fet^t-^hich TsohaUum gave when he 
was Tsohatldm, oMef of Quamichan. •. Tso- built'Ms great.lodge, ^d erected the huge 
hailum was a slave’s son. Gradually the boy pillars—-the great^t ever seen. /They are , 
distinguished Mnwielf, and was allowed to still staiyding. His poor, old 
join Tsosioten’S great war parties, where he a slave—stood by and look^on, half in pride, 
did such doughty deeds, thaton the death of half in amazement, at the wondtous qhm^ 
the cMefofQuamichan,tiiefribe elected him offortunehe hadencountered. “How,” said 
in his stead—‘the heir being but a sickly Tsohailum to him, “1 ama gi\.nt man just 
boy. Tsohailum was never aeen tp raaile, now, and so are yon; .but seme day or ’ 
add carried a huge knife in Ms br^t day other I wffl get kiUod, and them you will - 
and night. So ^raid was he of treachery be nobody. Better let me hUl you! Then ’ 
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there will be many blankets given away, nothing Tsohailnm was roused when in 
canoes broken and put on your grave, and sight of the village, and the canoe drawn 
muskets fired, and . you will be buried into a cove where the paddlers remtwned. 
like a great chief. Better let me kill you The Lamalcha “ village” Avas only one very 
now 1 ” The old felloAv, however, much to large lodge, and nobody was about in the 
his son’s disgust, thought ho would like to heat of the day. Entering the doorway he 
take his chance. Yet with all Tsohailum’s shouted his war cry, “ 1 am Tsohailnm, 
power he was rather unfortunate in afiairs chief of Qnamichan !” 

matrimonial, as indeed might be expected At this dreaded cry the terrified inmates < 
from the very summary method of wooing ran into a corner. Levelling his musket at 
he adopted. When a wife offended, instead the chief, be fired, but to his own and every 
of kUling her, as is usual among these one else’s astonishment, without effect, 
tribes, be would draw his knife across the Seizing the other, he again fired with a like 
soles of her feet and send her back limping failure. Meanwliile, a ■^oman, who was 
and disgraced to her father’s house. Ho »sitting unperceived behind the high passage 
always declared that he w'buld never stoop boards, at the entranoe, seeing this, threw 
to kill a woman. the stick they dig up shell-fish with over 

When any one hinted to Tsohailnm that his head, and hold him back, crying, “ Now 
ho would get killed in somb of liis ad- you have got Tsohailnm; now he is be- 
vonturos, ho merely replied, “ The bullet witched!” The men then took courage, 
that is to kill mo has not yet been cast, and, rushing upon him, hewed down with 
The man who is to fire it not yet bor». axes the chief who was looked upon as 
When I am killed it will be by a woman, a more ti^lan mortal. So Tsohailum’s pro- 
boy, or an idiot.” They still talk of this phccy became true, and he was killed by a 
as “ Tsohailum’s prophecy,” and point out woman at last. 

how it name true. His end was approach- His old rival, Tsosieten, then gratified 
ing. His power and pi'ide grew so great his contempt for him in perfect safety, by 
that ho ciosed the Conichan Hiver, from purchasii^ his head for five blankets, to 
time immemorial the common canoe way kick abmit his village.* 
of difi'ciont tiibes all friendly with him. Now that these two men are dead, there 
No man but those of his own tribe, he said, only remains on the Vancouver coast some 
should ^ass ih front of his door. Now this very inferior potentates, with little power 
was infa-inging the right of way, and no- and less glory. These two men were 
body looks upon this as a more heinous savages of the purest water, hut I cou- 
off'once 'than the Indian. So treachery sidered that their history might not be 
began brewing for him. “ Ho is too proud, without interest. They were the last of 
Tsohailnm—now,” the old people and the the great chiefs, 
young people all alike said. 

On an island not far from the njonth of * 


the Conichan River lived a small bibe 
called Lamalohas, mostly runaway slaves of 
Tsosieten, whose exirtenfio was merely 
tolerated. If nr Laiaalc% had a pretty < 
daughter or wife, she was taken from him, 
and he himself treated as a slave. Now a 
rumour came to the ears of Tsohailnm that 
tho Lamalchas had been speaking evil of 
him, and saying that he wasn’t sum a 
man as he pii^nded to be, and such-like 
calumny. TsohailTU& swore that he would 
exterminate the dog^. Many volunteered 
to assist him, but he declared that he wbuld 
not take 'good men to dogs like they, but' 
would do it hims^, oply teking enougli to 
paddle him. So he loaded his two mu^ets, 
aaid W down to eleepi telling hie men to 
rouse him when ha was in sight of the Lamial- 
oha village. They exchanged glances, and 
gently raising his arms, afiber he had got 
to sleep, they withdrew the charge and 
, dropped the calls overboard. Suspecting 


LAMENT OF THE EIVEK. 

Motrsxs tho river, I camo dovfe from tho mountain, 
Jubilant with pride and glee, 

Leaping through the, winds, and shouting 
That I had an errand to Uio sea! 

Tho rocks stood against me, and wo wrestled, 

But I leaped from the holding of their hands. 
Leaped firom their bolding, and wont slipping 
And sliding into lower lands. 

I carolled as I we^, and the woodlands 
Smiled os my song murmured by. 

And the birda on the wing heard me singing, 

. ^ And dropped me a biessisg from the sky. 

The flowen on thebaiA heard mo sinmng, 

, And the buds that had been red and sweet 
' Grew rt^er and sweeter as they listened. 

And their golden hearts began to beat. 

The cities through their din heard me passing. 

They came out and yrowned mo with their towers ; 
' The trees hung (heir garlands up above me. 

And coaxed me to rest among their bowers. 


* The Lamalchas’ Tillage was destroyed, and the 
tribe scattered, in 1863, by one of her Majesty's gun- 
Igiats, on account of their killing a whito nuin. 
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But I laughed as 2 left them iu tlie sunshine; 

There was never aught of rest for mo 
lai I mingled my waters with the ocean, 
lilt I sang in chorus of. the sea. 

Ah me I for my pride upon the mountain. 

Ah me 1 for my beauty in the pMns, 

Whore my crest floated glorious in tho sunshine, 

And the clouds showered strength into my veins 

Alas I for the blushing little blossoms. 

And the grasses wi& their long golden, drifts, 

For the shadows of the forest in tho.moontidc. 

And the full-handed cities with their gifts. 

I have mingled my waters with tho ocean, 

X have sung in the chorus of tho sea, 

And my soul from the tumult of the billows ^ 

WUI nevermore be jubilant and free. 

1 sing, but the echo of my mourning 
Betums to me, shiieVdng back again 
One wild weak note amod^'st the myriads 
That are sobbing ’neath the thunders of the main. 

O well for the dewdrop on. the gowan, 

O well for the pool upim the neight. 

Where the kids gather thirsty in tm> noontide. 

And stars watm all throu^n the summer night. 

There is no home-returning for the waters 
To the mountain, whence they came glad and free; 
There is no hajppy ditty for the sin^r t 
That has sung in the chorus of the sea. 


ENGLISH BROKEN TO BITS. 

Notwithptandino the proverb which 
warns tis that the longest way riund may 
be the shortest way home, short cuts have 
invariably exercised an absorbing influence 
over the mind of man. There is a fasci¬ 
nation, to some of us irresistible, in the 
idea of being Able to attain a desired end 
without painful processes of preliminary 
labour. To get at results without sus- 
taiued effort is for some people happiness 
and joy. 

In the matter of mddom languages, in 
especial, short cuts find great fovour. Many 
persons undoubtedly believe that a foreign 
language can be attained with ease and 
certainty, with no study at all. French in 
half a dozen lessons is a common bait with 
tho teachers of that tongue; so common a 
fly to cast over the waters of ignorance that 
many fish must needs rise at it. German 
and Italian present, if yon mfky , believe cer¬ 
tain teachers, no more difficnlties than 
French. Only Russian, which to the nn- 
learned student of cigarette boxes looks 
less like a language than a typographical 
joke, appears to feqnire any time or any 
labour. A»d thm?e are doubtless persons 
who would ohee«^y profess to teach, and 
others who wouid. as readily prerfess to 
learn, Russian, or even ‘Chinese, in some 
dozen or so of three-quarter-of-an-honr 
lessons. It is' for persons of this stamp 
that are compiled those amazing polyglot 
phrase-books which are intended to assist 


TEAR BOUND. 


the “ pioker-np” of foreign tongues. For 
that is the formula: “ Going to Paris for a 
fortnight, Jones ? Didn’t know you (sould 
speak French.” “ No more I can, my boy,” 
says Jones; “but I’m quick at that sort of 
thing. Pick it up in no time.” And off 
he goes with his phrase-book in his pocket. 
As it is, no great barm is done, for Jones 
probably finds the English language answer 
his purpose perfectly well in Paris, and 
does not find it necessary to consult his 
books. But if he were to try them, to what 
extremities would his faith in short cuts 
reduce him! He would find himself re- 
n presented as saying, in a dialogue with a 
butcher, Jet us ‘say, “ I want some pork, 
beef, lamb, mutton, venison,” and, accord¬ 
ing to the hook, would find it the butcher’s 
duty to reply, “ Here is a leg, a neck, a 
.shoulder, a sirloin, a brisket, a chop, a 
cutlet, » quarter,” and so on. It would 
bt> impossible, *11 tho learner followed im¬ 
plicitly the counsels of his phrase-book, for 
him to ask for a pair of gloves without run¬ 
ning through a long list of articles of haber¬ 
dashery. He would bo compelled to order 
BO many t hings for dinner in the course of his 
first remark^ in the “ dialogue with a cook,” 
that it is possible it would bo tiltimately 
but a smal^ shock to him. to find himself 
endeavouring to explain his condition to 
the doctor in a fearful list of diseases which 
he would find set down for him, after the in¬ 
troductory remark “I am ill, unwell, indis¬ 
posed,” as “ I have fever, cough, rheuma¬ 
tism, cholera, cold in the head, gout, neu¬ 
ralgia,” and all the rest of it. And what 
would bo his feelings onj*eading tho reply 
of the doctor, evidently a very gener^ 
practitioner, “ I will give you a draught, 
a pill, a bolus, an emetic, ointment, a lini¬ 
ment, a gargle,’'** and what not ? Conver- 
. sational pitfaUs gnch as these lurk in all 
comers of the phrase-books. It is unneces¬ 
sary to dwell upon the frightful conse¬ 
quences df the foreign interlocutor’s mak¬ 
ing a reply not provided for in the printed, 
dialogue, .which Would be a tremendous 
drcumstance indeed, and would stop up 
the short cut at once. 

It is usually popularly supposed that 
tihiS‘love of linguistic short cots chiefly 
animates the travelling Briton;‘■that the 
phrase-book is nattir^y a part of the 
paraphernalia of our ootinU*ymen. Bat it 
is gratifying to know that in one other 
nation at least the art of learning langnagea 
in something less than ho time is properly 
cultivated. The favoured youth of Portn- 
gal who may be. desirous of mastering tho 
English language may do scs with ease and 
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speed. A royal road to oar literataro is 
open to them. And, as its makers assaro 
us that not only can a Portuguese student, 
its means, acquire a knowledge of the 
English language, hut that it wm open a 
way among the intricaeies of the Portu¬ 
guese tongue to any stray Briton who may 
so desire, wo are happy to afford it the 
publicity of these columns. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
short cut in question is a book. Its pur¬ 
pose may be inferred from its title page, 
which informs the world that it is “ The 
Now Guide of the Conversation in Portu¬ 
guese and English in two parts.” In the 
place where is usually to bo found the name 
of the town in which a book is published 
occurs the word “ Poking.” Bat as it docs 
not seem reasonable to suppose that a 
Portuguese and English conversation book 
should be published in the capital of\lhina, 
wo may assume ” Peking” to be the name* 
of a French publisher, inasmuch as the 
book, which bears a French imprint, is to 
be had, as the title page goes on to inform 
I u.s, “ To the house of all the booksellers*of 
Paris.” It is published, the preface gives 
us to undofstand, to supply an acknow¬ 
ledged want, “A choice of familiar dia- 
I logues”—for it is time that tiko author 
should bo allowed to speak for himself— 
“ clean of gallicisms, and despoiled phiuscs, 

I it was missing yet to studious Portuguese 
and Brazilian youth; and also to persons 
of others nations, that wish to know the 
, Portuguese language. Wo sought all wo 
may do, to correct that want, composing 
and divising the present little work in two 
parts, which was very kind of ns indeed.” 
After the first shock of this introduction, 
it is not surprising to learn tlmt the first 
part includes “a greatest vocabulary proper 
names by alphabetical order^” and.that the 
forty-three dialogues in the second part 
are adapted to the “ usual precisions of the 
life.” “ For that reasbn” (for what reason?) 
the, author proceeds, “ we did put, with a 
scrupulous exactness, a great variety own 
oxpressioBS to English and Portuguese 
idiomsthere can be no doubt about that; 
“ without to attach us selves (as make some 
others) almost at a literal translation*; 
translation -vVhat only will be for to accuse 
tom the Portuguese ipupils, or foreign,”, 
thoughtful conrideration. again for the 
foreigner, to speak very bad gny of the 
mentioned idioms.” It is probable that 
the mentioned idioms-will come out ratlier 
oddly even with our Mend’s assistance. 
Further on in the preface we are told that 
wo shall find at the end of the book some 


familiar letters, anecdotes, and “ idiotisms” 

—a promise which we eventually find to 
be made not without reason. Our author 
has found great difficulties in the way of 
his philanthropical labours, by, i*eason of 
the lamentable incorrectness of the books 
of reference to which he turned for counsel I 
and advice, and thus laments his woes in | 
choicest English; “ The worJes ” — why 
italics?—“which we were confering for 
this labour, fond use us for nothing; but / 
those what were publishing to Portugal, or 
out, they were almost composed for 
some foreign, or for some national little ac¬ 
quainted in the spirit qf both langnagos,” 
a complaint wliioh, it will at once be seen, 
is not applicable to the Now Guido of the 
Conversation. Furthermore, even printera 
combined to add to our friend’s troubles : 

“It was resulting from that carelessness 
to rest these works" — mysterious italics 
again—“ 111 of imperfections, and anonna- 
lies of style; in spite of the infinite typo¬ 
graphical faults which some times, invert 
the sense of tho periods. It increase not 
to contain any of those works" —^italics once 
more—“the figured pronunciation of the 
onglrih words, nor the prosodical accent in 
the Portuguese: indispensable object whom 
wish to speak tho english and Portuguese 
languages con’ectly.” 

Having arrived at a clear and intelligible 
idea of our tutor’s meaning—^it must bo our * 
own fault if we have not—let ns proceed with 
the coni'se of study which is to teach us 
English or Portngpiese, as the case may be. 

• We begin with a vocabulary in three 
columns, and to all appearances, at first 
sight, in three languages. The first is clearly 
Portuguese, the second can with sdme diffi¬ 
culty be detected as English broken into 
veiy little bits indeed. But some thought 
and study are necessary before this point 
can be satisfactorily determiued. Many fsr- 
miliar words decide us that we are reaiffing 
English, but then again, words and ex- 
messions occur strange and nnusu^ to 
English eyes. The ^azed frost, the ngo 
decrepit, the deeayedness, a blind (in the 
sense of a person deprived of sight), a 
sqnint-eyed, the quater grandfather (what 
can this be ?), parties a town (presumably, j 
parts of a town), a chitterling sausages, shi ' 
ass, tumsol (perhara, from the context, a 
sunflower), and the dike, are not easily to be 
recognised as English. This vocabulary 
is, for the convenience of students, divided 
in an orderly manner under severit heads. 

, To quote a few will give a good ^neral 
notion of tho subjects treated on, as well 
as of the very remarkable qualifications 
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which the author possesses for taking in 
hand the work of teaching English. Begin¬ 
ning with words relating, to the elements, 
the world, the seasons, “ of the time,” and 
the like, we pass to more general and varied 
information. Thus, for instance, we are 
introduced to the “ objects of man,’’which 
we ate a little surprised to find comprise 
not only “ tho ring” and “ the purse,” 
which might be objects to some men if of 
sufficient value, but also “the worsted 
stockings,” “the boots,” and other articles 
of clothing. “ Woman objects” is our next 
division; but it must by no means be sup¬ 
posed that our ai^hor is a disciple pf the 
rights of woman party, and proceeds to 
giro a catalogue of what it is woman objects 
to. Objects, it appears, is again to be taken as 
a noun and not as a verb, and woman objects 
are earrings, curls, petticoats, and so on, 
though why “ the comet” should bo intro¬ 
duced os an object to women, whvu nothing 
is said of the lieutenant or tho captain, is 
not clear. The list of articles of food, 
which comprises some curiosities such as 
“ some wigs”—^who eats wigs ?—“ a dainty 
dishes,” and “a litle mine,” is headed* 
briefly and expres^ely “ eatings,” and is 
followed naturally enough by “ drinkings,” 
among which “ some p^try wine” holds a 
dishonourable positiou. It might have been 
known to a Portuguese that Englishmen 
are not in th^^tiahit of calling tho juice of 
the Portuguese grape “porto-wine,” but 
we must not bo too critical. It is a little 
odd to find horses, dogs, oxen, and other 
four-ft»oted creatni’es described as “ Quad-* 
mped’s beasts,” though not more so, per¬ 
haps, than to come upon a list of “ Insects- 
reptilesj” while “Marine’s terms” do not 
merely apply toi that distinguished corps 
the Royal Marines, but include the admiral, 
the anchor, the vessel-captain, and even a 
Ante. Spurs, striTups, and other riding 
gear come under the head “For ride a 
horse.” Wiih these and other trifling ex¬ 
ceptions column number two is undoubtedly 
Ei^lisb; but column number three defies 
for a long time all study and investigation. 
What langimgo con it ^ that permits such 
expressions as “ Thi flax ove laiieningue,” 
“ E kuop-teur ove an axir,” “ Yeun-gue 
man^’* “Es-pi-txe” (rather Uke Chinese 
the two last), and “Thi txi-xe-rume?” 
We had almost given these riddles up as a 
bad job, vriiMi a fearful suspicion crept ovct 
ns. What did the, prefhoe say ? “ It in¬ 
crease not to contain any of those wojrks the 
figured pronunciation of the english words,” 
mdispensable object whom wish to speak 
the english language correctly.” It 6ould 


not be that these signs and wonders were 
meant as guides to the proper pronunciation 
of tho English words in column two? 
Never! And yet—yes, on investigation 
the fatal truth cannot be concealed. It is 
as Imd as an electric shock to find that 
“ Thi flax ove laiteninguo” is a flash of 
lightning; it takes nearly a quarter of an 
hour to make that amount of sense out of 
“E kuor-teur ove an aurour Chinese 
words are, young man, and, speech, and 
tho last jaw-breaker we have quoted is 
known in Cheshire as, the cheese room. 
This is a fearful discovery. There is a 
morbid satisfaction in wandering up and 
down this terrific column. We come into 
the knowledge of all sorts of mysteries. 
Who could have supposed it possible that 
he, or she, was liable to the failings of cun- 
po-laite-ness, of estenb-eum-ness, of tretx- 
er-i ? Unpoliteness, Stubbornness, and 
“treachery are common amongst the chil¬ 
dren of men, but these other vices, what 
can they be ? How about discovering a 
seun-ine-la in your family; what relation 
is 'that personage likely to be to your keux- 
z’n; a word that ^most defies research 
until a despairing appeal to column number 
two elicits a' doubtfol whisper of “ cousin 
amd how*wonld you like yoitr only nn- 
married daughter to bo taken from you by 
a “ heuz’ beunn’d ?” Does Mr. Millais 
know that, after all, he is only a “ penc- 
teur” and an “ ak-a-di-'mix-ane” to boot ? 
It may surprise Mr. Durham to hear of him¬ 
self as au “ Bs-keulp’-teur,” but that it 
appears is the proper title for artists in 
marble. Our medical man is nothing but 
a “ sear-djeune,” our wife a very tolerable 
“ miu-zix-ane,” we play ourselves rather 
neatly on th^ “ fladj’-e-lelt,” although we 
have hut a low opinion of the “ Sco-txe” 
national instrument the “ bagne-paipe,” 
and we are rejoiced that the fact of our 
being an “ In’g’glixe-mann” gives us a 
better chance of understanding the new 
Gtdde'of the Conversation than is Hkelj to 
be tihe case with persons of other nationali¬ 
ties.^ Considerations of space warn us not 
to Unger over thiis fascinating column any 
longer, but we must cull one or two more 
floweraf of pronunciation, just„to show our 
readers how'desirable it is that they should 
at once get the book for themselves. Let 
us, for exi^ple, amongst the “Trades,” 
glance approvingly at the “ kon’fek-xetm’- 
er,” the “ P^-strj-kuke,” and the “ Txim’ni- 
suip'-er.” We are shown, it appears, to 
our room at th.e Uotel by a “Tx6m’-beur 
m6de,” we get the “ guute” in our feet, 
under which ciroumstaucea we call for the 
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assistance of a “ pM-six-ane,” who probably 
orders us to keep our “ rnme.” In this 
predicament wo naturally have to take our 
food plain, and free from 'stimulating “ Si- 
a’n-in’-gues,” and “ uater” takes the .place 
of “uaino,” vvhether “huaite” or “red.” 
The fruit blossoms of the “a’-meunn’d- 
tris” herald the early spring, and are 
presently followed by the white cones of 
the “Txess-net.” “Uai-neutes,” “Pitxes,” 
and “ meul’-ber-is” come with the autumn. 
It is a pity that the “ Or’-inn’-dge- 
tri” does not bear fruit in our cold climate. 
Here wo may leave our friend’s vocabulary, 
having a difference of opinion with him at 
parting, we regret to say. * For in certain 
I general directions for the pronunciation of 
' diphthongs and other peculiar^ sounds the 
Now Guide of the Conversation lays down 
the law that “W have tho sound of u,” 
and that the word wag is therefoA natu¬ 
rally pronounced “ uague.” Against thi.^ 
assertion we really must enter a mild 
prote.st. 

Loading the Portuguese or Brazilian stu¬ 
dent, for whom this valuable work is chidfly 
intonded, along the flowery paths of learning, 
our author leaves the barren vocabulary for 
the more interesting region of “familiar 
phrases.” • Our manual contains many 
pages of these, intended to habituate the 
student to the construction of sentences. 
Tho Portuguese equivalents of the “ fa¬ 
miliar phrases” are printed with them, 
and we have really found thorn sometimes 
easier to make out, although we are not ac- 
< quainted with the Portuguese language, 
than the English lines. Here are a few speci¬ 
mens. “ Do which is that book ?” • “ At 
which believe you be busine.ss ?” • “ At what, 
is that ?” “ Sing an area,” wjiich does not 

seem feasible. “ This meat ist not over do,” 
a remark possessfiig some ffaint'glimmer¬ 
ing of meaning. “ This girl have a beauty 
edge,” hero we become unintelligible again, 
and drivel into observing, “ That is not at 
thoiendeavour of my sight.” Brigands in 
the neighbourhood impel us to remark, 
this wood is fill of thiefe,’’ and, if 'we are 
contradicted, tl»e obvious retort is, “how 
do yon oan it to dat^ ?’* which settles thp 
question at opce. San^o Panza’s doctor, 
had he been an Englishman, would have 
told him “ That are thie dishes whose your 
must be and to absti^,” apdii’ Sancho nad' 
felt inclined to couple himself witfli a pinch 
of Hardham’s '87 he would have had to 
ask for it in English somewhat in this way, 
“Give me if you please a taking your’s 
snuff.” What does this mean, “To-morrow 
hi shall be entirely (her mast^) or tmooou- 
at,,.,-, V \ n. . . . 


pied” p or this, “ he must pull in the book 
by hands” ? or this, “ he do the devil at 
four ?” or this again, “ I wage that will, you 
have” ? It is almost worth Teaming Portu¬ 
guese to find out. “ It must never to laugh 
of the unhappies” is a phrase that conveys 
a generous sentiment, ^though it might bo 
put into better shape, and “ I will accomo¬ 
date you. as it 'must do,” sounds at least 
kind, although we can hardly apply to the 
author one of his own phrases which 
curiously enough happens to be English, 
“ I know you have a veiy nice style.” A 
further remark, “What dialogue have you 
read’/ reminds us tha^ we- have not read 
any. Let ns therefore pass on to part the 
second which begins with familiar dia¬ 
logues. 

The familiar dialogues are in effect am¬ 
plifications of the familiar phrases. They 
deal with a vast diversity of subjects, and no 
Portuguese or Brazilian youth ought ever 
to bo at a loss for English small talk if his 
education has been conducted by our friend. 
Prom visits in tho morning to dialogues 
of tho well-known pattern with tailors, 
'hairdressers, and others, from “for the 
comedy” t* “for to visit a sick,” from 
“ for to ask some news,’^ to “the gaming,” 
all is fish that comes to the net of the Guide 
of tho Conversation. What gymnastic 
feats are pes^rmed with the English 
language in this portion of the book it is 
impossible to describe in detail. A few 
specimens will indicate, as reviewers say, 
the general tone of the work. Under the 
head of “ To inform oneself of a person,” 
which appears from the context to mean 
to ask questions about a person, occurs this 
remarkable speech: “ Tough he is Ger¬ 
man, he speak so much well italyan, 
french, Spanish and englisb, tiiat among 
the Italyans they believe him Italyan, he 
speak the frenche, as the Frenches him- 
selves. The Spanishesmen believe him 
Spanishing and the EngHshes, English- 
^pen.” This erudite personage must clearly 
have been a pujnl of our auGior’s. Know¬ 
ledge does not, it appears a little further 
on, afford him much gratification, for he 
remarks; “ It is difficult to enjoy well so 

much several languages,” and we should 
think it was. Our Portuguese or Brazilian 
youth is supposed in the course of his Eng¬ 
lish experience to have business to transact 
with a horsedMilcr, and, as a matter 
of course, gets the worst of it. The very 
beginni^ of the transaction is unpr<Hnis* 
ing; “mre is a horse,” says our young 
friend, “ who have a bad looks. He not 
sail know to march. Don't you are ashamed 
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to give me a jade as like ?” This sorry 
nag has a time of it by-and-bye; 

“ Strek him the bridle” is somebody’s 
advice, “ hold him the reins starters. 
strongly. Make to marsh him.” The. 
Society for the Prevention of Oru^J*y 
Animals ought to interfere. Onr friend is 
always in tronble; hear him with a watch¬ 
maker, “ I had the misfortnne to ioave fall 
down the instant where I did mounted, it 
must to put again a glass;” or with his 
servants, “ Anciently I had some servants 
who were divine my thought. The duty 
was done at the instant, all things were 
clearly hold on6 may look on the furnitures 
now as yon to do see. It is too different, 
whole is covered from dust; the pier 
glasses, side - boards, the pantries, • the 
chests of drawers, the wall selves, are 
changed of colours.’.’ Poor fellow! He can¬ 
not even go to the theatre with any profit. 
“ What you say of the comedy ? VHave her 
succeeded ?” his friend inquires next morn¬ 
ing. Not a bit of it. “ It was a drama: It 
was whistled to the third scene of last act.” 
Naturally desirous of knowing the reasons,, 
of this decided “goosing” our friend’s friend 
proceeds, “ Because that ?” andWr friend’s 
reason in conclusive; “ It whant the vehicle 
and the intrigue it was bad conducted.” 
And we are not surprised to learn that the 
audience cut this bad play shtort and “ won’t 
waited even the Upshot.” 

By the time he has got through the fa¬ 
miliar dialogues the student is considered 
sufficiently advanced for higher flights, and 
a series of letters of celebrated personages 
is ofiered, to his notice. Boilcau writes to 
Racine, Pension “at the Lady the Mar¬ 
chioness of Lambert,” Madame de Sevigne 
to “ their daughter,” and all in English of 
the most extraordinary kind. 

Prom these intellectual exemses we pass 
on to several pages of anecdotes, of which 
lot these serve as specimens: 

“ Siward, Duke of Northumberland, 
being very ill, though, he .was unworthy 
of their courage to expect the death in a 
bed, he -will <fie the arms on the hands. 
As he felt to approach her last hour he 
was commanded to hers servants to arm 
of all pfurSi,^ and they wore put him upon 
a armchair, keeping the bare sword. He 
was challenged the death as a blusterer.” 
Here, although the last sentence is just a 
little obscure, the general meaning is pretty 
obvious, but dur next example is not so 
clear. “ A tavern keeper not'^had foil to 
‘ tell theirs boys, spoken of these which 
drank at home since you Ayill understimd.” 

Those gentlomen to sing in chorus, ^give 


them the less quality’s wine.” But what 
are wo to think of Sauteuil who “after¬ 
wards to have read one of theirs hymnes 
at two friends, was cried of a tone of a 
demoniac, - Here is what may call verses 1 
Virgil and Horatio was imagined that no¬ 
body, after them, not did dare to com¬ 
pose some verses in their language. It is 
sure that these two princes of the latin 
poesy, after to have cut for to tell so, the 
orange in two, and to have pressed it have 
throwed entity but I ran next to the orange, 
crying wait for: Sir Mantua poet, and 
you favouTfite from Mecinas, expect; I will 
do it in zests.’ ” The solution of this riddle 
would be a hard nut even for the ingenious 
gouMemen who write answers to corre¬ 
spondents i.n the Sunday paper.s. Another 
story begins: “A countryman was con¬ 
fessed to the parson to have robbed a 
mutton at a former of her neighbourhood.” 
"Another tells of “ a man which had eaten 
so many than six.” Six what ? And, in 
yet another, Socrates is described as “ the 
most vertious of pagans.” 

After this nothing is left for us but the 
idiotisms v^hich appropriately conclude this 
remarkable and eminently nsefdl work. The 
first idiotism is “ the necessity don’t know 
the low,” Hvhich seems a good thing fortho 
low, and the last is “ to find the- magpie to 
nest,” wliich may have some hidden Portu¬ 
guese meaning. Between these two speci¬ 
mens every variety of idiotism is to be 
found. 

We have quoted exactly and haphazard 
from the book which is published as we 
have already described. The book appears 
to be seriously intended for educational 
purposes, and not as a bad joke. There 
would appear to be something out of order 
in the Portuguese educational system, at 
all events as regards moflom languages, if 
the New Guido of the Conversation has 
many students. 

INFALLIBLE RELICS. 

Monby is power. No institution was over 
more convinped of the truth of this axiom 
than the Rpmish church. It has, in its 
time, dealt in many tbin^; ,but the two 
most productive articles lU which it has 
ever dealt are relics and indul^nces. A 
short summary of strange facts imder each 
of those heads shall form two chapters of 
this journal. 

All men are more'or l^s fond of relics. 
Do not most of us look TVith interest on 
t^e garments of distinguished people, who 
lived before us ? Are not some of us inte- 
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rested, even by the horrid relics in Madame 
Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors ? Ho 
wonder that the Romish church, speculat¬ 
ing on all emotions and weaknesses of the 
human mind, should have availed itself of 
this pj’cdilection. 

The old Romans and Grr'ceks had their 
lioly relics, and some were almost Roman 
Catholic; for instance, the ogg of Leda'. 
The Indians carried on bloody wars about 
a monstrous supernatural tooth of Buddha. 
The Mahometans preserve the standard, 
arms, clothes, beard, and two teeth, of their 
prophet. In the Christian church, however, 
wo find no trace of this relic-culture before 
■ the Emperor Constantine. Abcording to tho 
I legend, he saw a cross with a victory-pro¬ 
mising inscription in the sky, and adopted 
it as a standai'd. He conquered, and be¬ 
came a Christian. From that time the cross 
j became the symbol of the Christians.* 

The mother of the. emperor,'Helena, dis- ■ 
covered tho true cross ; so at least we are 
told by late papal authors. Contemporary 
histonans, however, do not say one word 
about this remarkable discovery. Accoi^l- 
ing to the legend, not only was the trne cross 
discovered, but also the cro.sses of the two 
thieves who were crucified with Our Saviour. 

1 They were all found together; Imt as the 
inscription affixed by Pilate was not forth¬ 
coming, the Crfders were at a loss how to 
discover the true cross. The priests, how¬ 
ever, found a way to solve this difficulty. 
They laid a sick man on one of the crosses, 
and, behold! he became worse; from which 
they coTicluded that they had struck on 
the cross of tho thief who taunted Christ. 
Wlien the sick man was laid on another of 
the crosses, he became much better; but 
when he was laid on the third, he jumped 
I np quite well. There conlcT not be any 
I doubt w'hicb was the true crass after this. 

The graves of tho apostles were likewise 
discovered, and the bodies of some of them 
' too. Very pious people even succeeded in 
I entiling into direct communication with the 
saints. A woman at St. Maurin, for instance, 
i who had chosen St. John tho Baptist for her 
! patron, invoked him for three years every 
i| day! imploring' liim to let her have only a 
!{ little hit of his body, foy wliich he had no 
i further use. 'The saint would not listen to 
i her prayers. At last the woman got desr. 
perat©—as oven piotis wotnen wi3 some¬ 
times, if they cannot have their own way 
-—and vowed that she would not touch 
food until the saint fulfilled her prayer. 
She kept her row for seven days, end was 
nearly at her last gasp, when she found on 
the altar the thiunb of llie saint I Three 


bishops wrapped this holy relic very rever- 
ehtiaUy in linen, and three drops of blood 
fell from it; one drop per bisho]!. 

Some saints' have had several skeletons. 
That of St. Denis, for instance, exists in 
duplicate at the present time; besides a 
third bead in Prague, and a fourth head 
in Bamberg, while Munich can boast of a 
hand of his. This remarkable, saint, thei'c- 
fore, had two perfect bodies, four heads, and 
five hands; it cannot possibly be otherwise; 
for each of these relics has to show for its 
genuineness, a document of authenticity 
from an infallible Pope. 

Albei*tus Magnus, Bishop of Regensburg, 
devoted a great deal ofl’eaming to investi¬ 
gations about the bodily appearance of the 
Holy Virgin, and to trying to find out 
what kind of eyes and hair she had. As 
the present compiler does not feel inclined 
to read the eight hundred books left to us 
• of this gtjptleman’s writings, he docs not 
know the I'esult of his researches; but, 
according to the specimens of her hair, 
testified to by popes as genuine, it must 
haye been piebald; for the infallible relics 
bf it are fair, red, brown, and black. 

Tlie mosj ponderous reUc loft of the 
Virgin Mary is her house, now in Loretto. 
T)ii.y house stood once, of course, in Pa¬ 
lestine ; but, according to tho legend, angels 
carried it to Italy. They placed it first at 
Tersatto, near Fiume; but in tho year 1297 
they transported it to Loretto. It is a 
wonderful circumstance that the houses of 
Palestine of tho time of Our Sa'viour should 
have so exactly resembled the peasants’ 
houses in the neighbourhood of Loretto. 
It is enshrined now in a maguificent church, 
atid thousands and thousjinds of pilgrims 
flock there, to stir their rosaries in the mug 
of the infant Christ, and ,to depose a more 
or h'ss considerable sum on the altar. 

The credulity of people in tho matter of 
rehes really snrpasses belief. One monk, 
by name Eiselin, travelled in 1500 in Wur- 
tembnrg, exhibiting to tlio faithful a pinion 
oil tho wiixg ofothe Archangel Gabriel. Who 
kissed it (and of course pxid for it) could 
not be seizei by the plague. When staying 
in the little town of ^dmngen, this precious 
relic was stolen from him. EiscEn, how¬ 
ever, was not at a loss; before the very 
eyes of his hostess, ho filled his empty 
casket with hay, and exhibited it as hay 
frotn the manger in Bethlehem, All the 
fiuthfid thronged to kiss it, and the hostess 
among them; so that the monk whispered, 
full of astonishment, into her ear; “ Even 
you, sweetheart ?” 

At* the time of the crusades, the world 
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was overflowed with relics. Whenever a 
town in the Holy Land was conquered, the 
crusaders looked first for relics, as more 
precious than golden gems. .Lewis the 
Saint made two unfortunate crusades, hut 
he comforted himself with the relics he 
Iwougkt home. These were, some splinters 
fioni the cross, .a few nails, the sponge, the 
purple coat which the mocking soldiers 
threw over the shoulders of Christ, and 
the thorn crown. These holy things he' 
acquired for immense sums. When they 
arrived, he and his whole court went out 
barefoot as'far as Vincennes to meet them. 

Henry the LiOn brought many relics to 
Brunswick: among them the thumb of 
St. Mark, for which the Venetians offered 
in vain one hundred thousand ducats. 

The whole wardrobe 6f^ Our Saviour, of 
the Holy Virgin, of St. Joseph, and of many 
saints turned up, certified by Infallibility. 
The holy lance was found, withvwhich the' 
Roman knight Longinus wounded the body; 
also the handkerchief of St. Veronica, which 
she handed to Christ to wipe his face when 
he was on his way to Golgotha, and on which 
he left the impression of his features. This 
handkerchief must have been vat least fifty 
yards longi.to fudge from the pieces (al¬ 
ways certified by Infallibility) . which are 
shown at different places. The dish of 
emerald was found, which was presented to 
Solomon by the Queen of Sheba, and from 
which Christ ato the Easter lamb; the 
waterpots were found from the wedding at 
Cana, and they were still filled with wine. 
Thfflre exist^so many splinters of the cross, 
and so many nails from it,, that it is sup¬ 
posed a man-of-war does not contain more 
wood and iroh. Thorns from the crown 
were found in great quantity, and some of 
them bled every holy Friday. The cup, 
from which Christ drank when he instituted 
the Lord’s supper, was discovered, together 
with some of the bread left from that repast. 
The dice which the soldiers used for casting 
lots for the’garments were also found, 
likewise the unseamed tunic# They© exist, 
such tunics at Triers, Argcuteuil, St. Jago, 
Rome, a-nd many other places. itU have a 
certificate ftom InfaUibUity. 

There were also found infalliWo shirts of 
the Virgin, as large as carriers’ frocks. Her, 
very predoos wedding ring was shown at 
Perusa, together with a pair of very neat 
slippers, and » pait ot very large red 
sKppers, whmh' she .wore when paying a 
visit to St. EHzabeth. Milk of Mary was 
discovered in great abundance, and Divine 
blood: fiomerimes in single drops, some¬ 
time bottled: There exist also thb in¬ 


fallible swaddling clothes, a very small pair 
of infallible breeches of St. Joseph, and his 
carpenter’s tools. One of the thirty silver 
ieoes, the price Pf the awful treachery of 
udas, has also been preserved, together with 
the rope—^twelve feet long and rather too 
thin.—^by which the traitor hanged himself; 
also, his very small empty purse. Even the 
perch turned up, on which the cock crew 
which startled Bie conscience of the Prince 
of Apostles; even the stone with which the 
evil one tempted Our Lord in the desert; 
even the basin in which Pilate washed his 
hands ; even.the bones of the ass on which 
the entry into Jerusalem was made. There 
were oven revealed relics from the Old Testa¬ 
ment which had lain safely hidden vast num¬ 
bers of ye^s. For instance: the staff with 
which Moses parted the Red Sea; manna 
from the desert; the beard of Noah; a piece 
of thd rock from which Hoses drew water. 

The belief of the benighted people in these 
relics was so strong, that the priests could 
even venture ' to show, not merely ab¬ 
surdly improbable, but manifestly impos¬ 
sible relics; there once wore on exhibition, 
and arc even now m some countries, sUcli 
relics‘as the dagger and bu6kles of the 
Archangel Michael; something of the 
breath Af Onr Saviour preserved in a 
box; a bottle of, Egyptian darkness; some¬ 
thing of the sound of the bells chiming 
at the entry into Jernstilem; a beam of the 
star which couducted the wise men from 
the East to Bethlehem ; something of the 
Word that had become flesh; sighs of 
Joseph, breathed forth when he bad to 
plane very knotty boards; the thorn in the 
flesh* which so greatly troubled St. Paul. 

In Germany alone there were nearly one 
hundred wonder-working images of the 
Virgin, hut tiie most celebrated is that at Lo- 
retto, in the hsuse already mentioned. It is 
ascribe<l to St. Luke, and is most carefully 
cut out of cedar wood, and is dyed black by 
the smoke of many millions of wax candles 
burnt there pilgrims. The next celebrated 
image is at St. Jago de'Oompostella, where 
you might have seen but a few years ago, 
thirty thousand pilgriins at once; none of 
vhom dared to approaidi it ^pty handed. 

' the BBipGE OF si^HS. 
ATACSTINa Stobt. . 

QHAPTKB I. OVBB THE QBAVIS. 

The ^smal event, it m*y jAiagiaed, 
famished some suhstantud grist for little 
unHs supplied by the chiffonniers who went 
about St. Arthur’s, piddng up and sorting 
the old bones and rags of gossip. The poor 
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of the place, always grumbling, for once 
owned that Providence had dealt impar¬ 
tially with the rich as well as themselves, 
and drew a better lesson to that effect than 
they had ever done from the teachings of 
the Reverend Dr. Bailey. 

That clergyman, as it was a vast occa¬ 
sion to which ho wished to rise, put himself 
to the trouble of writing a mortuary sermon, 
“ brand now,” for the occasion, in which ho 
seemed to grow so juicy about the eyes, 
and scorbtitic in his cheeks, that he looked 
an undertaker in a surplice. In that 
crowded church he addressed hostile and 
exTOstulatory questions to the great King 
of Terror and to the graves fie digs, as if to 
his own maid-servant, and dwelt sonorously 
on the station Laura would havp adorned. 
Her noble and spreading lands, her “ pa¬ 
geantry of palaces”—where were they all 
noiff ? Her grieving father, wlio Avas pre¬ 
sent, utterly prostrated and broken with the 
shock, was t6o much absorbed in his mind 
to see anything that was exaggerated in the 
statement, that “he”—^Dr. Bailey—“knew 
her jroung heart, eve^ corner of it,” and 
thatm the course of his professional “spiri¬ 
tual ministrations,” his guidance of that 
matchless yonng creature had made him 
as familiar with her mind as ho*was with 
his own. But what was he to say to those 
.she had left btihind ? Nothing, nothing, 
nothing ! wliicli, with a strange contradic¬ 
tion, reached to nearly a quarter of an hour’s 
expatiation, pointed at the bereaved father. 

The fimoral was indeed magnificent, a 
monument of grief and costliness, Mes.srs. 
Hodman, the well-known cntreproneni*s of 
such shows in town, exerting themselves to 
their best. All the foolish ostentation in 
which Death revels, when the rich are con- 
comedj was nobly displayed. Mr. Hodman, 
who attended in person, watf heard to say, 
“ that -he had not got to bed for two nights.” 
Sir Charles was indeed the class of mourner 
for whom it was worth while making an ex¬ 
ertion. “ None of your peddling, ‘ estimate' 
sort of fellers,” said Mr. Hodman, “who 
will call you into their front parlour, and, 
with the poor remains lying cold np-ikairs, 
will go on a 'aggling with you.” • 

On this iqoming there was a surprise 
for the sailors of the port, who found that 
the Almandine, so long fiaxoiliar to their 
eyes, had stolen back lOce .some spectral 
' smp. . The actors in the drama rubbed 
them eyes, as they looked from their win¬ 
dows and saw the apparition, and appeared 
to find some mystenons connexion between 
that yacht and the young and glittering 
craft, all snowy sails and gay fluttering 


flags, which had glided away out on the 
vast ocean of eternity, and which would 
never return into that port. No such 
, transcendental associations occurred to 
the doctor, who merely said: “ God bless 
me !' that boat back again! But quite 
proper. Nice good feeling and attention 
on the yoxmg man’s pait. Brought his 
yacht here, all the Way, for the funeral!” 
Then the dismal ceremonial began. There 
was one figure that attracted the crowds 
that thronged the pews and galleries 
of the church—a tmn, worn, haggard, 
■wild-eyed creatm'e, whose strange and 
almosj; ghastly air was rendered even more 
remarkable by his exaggerated black dress. 
Some of the young girls of the place, who 
had taken the deepest interest in the whole 
affair, turned i^ay from liim in terror 
—from eyes whose glancfjs every now and 
again seemed to dart from side to side, as 
'if seeking^something, to settle at last on 
a retired corner of the gallery, where they 
seemed to probe, and even stab, fiercely,, 
until, at last, other faces were attracted, 
and looked in the same direction. There 
was seen a pale fiice, a figure bent low on 
its knees, a'M lips .moving in prayer. At 
lunch and dinner that day, the association 
of gossips wondered and wondered again 
why Jessica Bailey had deserted her family, 
and sought that obscure comer. A solu¬ 
tion was soon hit upon, by an elderly gen¬ 
tleman paying a visit. “ It Avas shocking,” 
he said, “to see such vindictiveness even 
in presence of the dead. To think that 
Bailey’s daughter would not bo seen in her 
public place at the funeral of one she dis¬ 
liked, but skulked away in a corner! ’ ’ This 
was the cliaritable constmotion piit on the 
matter, which those beside her, who saw 
her h^ds clasped convulsively, and her lips 
mo'vihg in prayer, might have found quite 
inconsistent. Her eyes followed the dark 
figures moving below, and the black-draped 
bier, whereon the poor lost heiress of Pan- 
tpn lay—and by what agency ? The long 
combat tiipt bad begun at school was ended 
there; and a voice, she could not bo 
deaf to, was always in her ear, whisper¬ 
ing, hoarsely, not only that the victory 
was hers, but that she had won it by 
her own act. She saw the procession 
trail out to the graveyard, and could not 
■ bring herself to nse up and follow iti Then 
the doctor through his service; and 
in a new vault the young creature of such 
. hopes, and life, and bri^tness, was put to 
rest. * 

The doctor had ddne Wa part, in an 
, extriE impressive way, which ho kept for 
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persons of importance, consigning dust to 
its <;oinpanion dust, on average occasions, 
with a vigorous and business-like air. Tlie 
sweet and almost tearful resignation ho 
could assume on occasions of bereavement 
in high life, would have secured him an 
advantageous engagement in quite another 
profession. 

When all w^as over, and the crowd, had 
dispersed, the doctor with “the bereaved 
father” (as he persisted in styling liim for 
many weeks to come) went into the church, 
and was a long time walking round it, and 
looking at various portions of it. They were 
selecting a suitable spot for a most gorgeous 
marble monument, the finest that the genius 
of Knollys, R.A., could devise. His living 
already thus decorated” the remains of a 
royal personage was in itjolf a guarantee 
with the doctor for the aitistic character 
of the performance. 

After all, we may not find 'Yai^t with 
these post-mortem tributes, winch, with 
their inscriptions and flourishes, of image 
and panegyric, have been so often sneered 
at, for they at least soothe the torn and 
pierced hearts of those who have been left 
behind; who by planning, aftd erecting, 
and contemplating such things, divert 
what would have been an agonising in¬ 
action, until Time steps in, and soothingly 
brings resignation. 

CHAPTER ir. A MENACE. 

WniLF. they were thus engaged Jes.siea 
was hovering afar off, drawn by some 
strange attraction, to wait and see the 
end. She heard them fix on a spot, 
the doctor lecturing on its advantages; 
the chief of which seemed to be that it 
could be seen from all parts of the church. 
“We cannot do too much in this sad 
bei’eavement, and I am confident Mr. 
Knollys will do his best.” 

When they wore, at last, gone, and the 
baronet seemed now to be led away, an old 
broken man, on his friend’s arm, she stole 
into the church, up to the space,that had 
been selected; tlirough the window she 
could see the stone slab of the new vanlt, 
and tnmed away her head. There would 
come a Sunday, shortly perhaps, when the 
memoiial would face her, as she sat in her 
usual seat ; th® pure snowy marble canopy, 
sheltering the sleeping figure, whose hands 
would be joined on its breast; below there 
would be the inscription, age, date, wretched 
&.ther, extravagant praiise, best of children, 
beloved by all who' knew her. Jessica had 
shrunk from that picture of the sleeping 


image, to be always before her as she 
prayed of a .Sunday ; but tliat imagioai’y 
inscription came to her as a wholesome 
corrective, imd made her cold and stern 
again. “ It was a judgment,” she said, as 
she turned away. “ I have nothing to do 
with it. It does not lie with me!” Sud¬ 
denly she found the worn face of Dudley 
was looking at her. “Who said it lay 
with you? With all your liatrcd to her, 
that was never changed. Are you here to 
gloat over her grave ?” 

She di-ew herself up, and met his look of 
dislike.* “Over that grave I shall not dis¬ 
pute with you. You know what my nature 
is, and that it is not one likely to exult over 
the fallen. Further, I can tell you I was 
thinking, with hitter regret, over our old 
disputes, and that I might have judged her 
harsldy.” 

“ Might have! Is that your only amende ? 
Take care that you have not the same equity 
meted out to yon; that people may not 
accuse you, and at last let yon off with a 
‘ rpight have judged harshly.’ You amaze 
me—^accustomed as I am to strange things 
in this world—^to think that ypn can have 
all this coolness and hardness. Oh, the poor, 
poor girl!” he added, with despair in his 
tones. “ 6h, what a mysterious end! They 
take it all as a matter of course, and accept 
the physician’s twaddle. Yet I believe she 
was harassed and excited- by those who had 
an interest in exciting her. IJever fear, they 
shall all account for it—every one of them. 
If I were a Corsican I might take their way 
—don’t be alarmed. Miss Bailey. But I 
may tell you this—and you know yourself 
it is the truth—if we were to cast up all 
her trouble and annoyances, ym would be 
found to be\.tho one who fi-etted and 
harassed her most pcrslsitcntly.” 

She faltered. “I am innocent; it was 
she who made my life' wretched, and who 
hai-assed me.” 

“ That is false; you must not say that, 
standing so near to where she lies. I** do 
not want to threaten you; but there is a 
retribution for these things. It will over¬ 
take you—^neyer fear, ifay, it has begun 
its work already. What has drawn yon 
here to-day but remorse ? I eu%ht swear 
this, too, there was more between you and 
her than the world sludl ever know.” 

Jessie^ involuntarily started. 

“Yes,” he went on, ^‘and I shall have 
somethiug to live for, if only to search 
and himt up all that cemcems her. I go 
away now for a time. 1 must school my¬ 
self in wild travels in wild places, to be 
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alone with my miscvablo heart. If some¬ 
thing comes to end all, it will ho welcome; 
if not, I shall return to see what atonement 
has been made. There is one outrage on 
her memory which must not be. Now, let 
there be no mistake. I give yon this warn¬ 
ing as from her. It would make her turn 
in her grave—^rise from it! So, beware! 
You understand me. Should he or you 
dare, thorp will be a penalty exacted, to 
which the most refined torture you could 
dream of will he> as nothing!” 

Jessica was so confounded at the strange 
tone with which this was spoken, so over¬ 
whelmed too with the events of tho day, 
she could make no reply. A secret chill 
at her heart seemed to llint to her that 
something like retribution or punishment 
was to come on her, of which this man 
might be the agent. His love and grief 
were so intense, it was ceitain to give him 
an almost supernatural power, the very 
eagerness and Concentration bf his purpos® 
on this one point giving him an irresistible 
strength. No wonder she . shrank from 
tliat spectral figure, which seemed to glide 
away among the church pillars as if into 
thin air. No wonder*that from that fatal* 
day a sort^^f cloud seemed to settle down* 
upon her—a sense of some coming blow to 
be expected sooner or later. »With this 
presentiment to attend her, she turned to¬ 
wards her homo. Home, indeed! She 
longed even for tho world. She could not 
shut out those fierce, ever-menacing, and 
avenging eyes, and all she could do was to 
repeat to herself, “ I am innocent as regards 
her. I can ask my conscience agixin and 
again, and it tells me I have done nothing.” 

Though she had made an almost, ascetic 
resolve that such a day of humiliation should 
not be profaned by thought of anything 
selfish, anything that was ^ear or dear to 
her, she could ia>t shut nht a speculation, 
which, turn away her eyes as she would, 
made her heart flutter. 

Conway! What would he do, now 
liis own strange presentiment had been ful¬ 
filled, that something wonld interpose be-* 
tween him and tmt engagement, that 
their hearts were to come together again ? 
She almost flung the idea from^her with a 
sort ol shame; but stiH it came hack to 
her. What would Conway do now P Wo^d 
not that sudden and ghastly end turn all 
his sympathies to what he had lost, and 
perhaps make him shrink from one who 
was to ■^ofit BO speedily ky tho ruin oi 
another r She felt u he was to come before 
her'at that moment, she could not look at 


him with unshrinking eyes, which he woftld 
tlxink were asking him, was he ready now 
to fulfil his bond ? This idea seemed to 
devour her. Her impulse was to write 
him, and say be must not, for the world, 
oyen so much as dream of tho plan they 
had settled; it must bo buried vrith what 
had been bnried that day. Then she 
thought, and rightly, that tl)i.s seemo.d like 
a reminder. 

It was to be resolved for her in a mo¬ 
ment, She was at her window, her eyes 
fixed on the far-ofiP yacht. Suddenly she 
saw its faint lines quivering and shaking; 
tho little .flakes of snowy white began to 
grow and spread like wings, then flatter in 
the breeze. He was •going, leaving, and 
without a word. Thank God for it! It 
was for the best, tho proper and right 
course. Tot nowf indeed, the cruel sense of 
blank desortioir came upon her, for it was 
evident that ne, indeed, took that view, and 
thought ^that so ghastly a catastrophe 
altered all arrangements between them. 
It was harsh, almost cruel, to her. 

But ho fiad thought of her, for hero was 
a letter from him. 

I would, have asked to see yon to-day, 
but yonr own tender heart will help you to 
tho reason. On such a day as this I can¬ 
not bear to think of anything but what 
concerns the dead, and her terribly mys¬ 
terious end. There is a guilty feeling at 
ray heart that I had something to do with 
it, so strangely have my idle words come 
to pass. Still, as I am going away now, I 
must speak plainly. 

With time all this will have passed away, 
and we can look back, not to these last few 
wretched days, but to what was so sohmnly 
engaged between us. That no sensitive¬ 
ness on your side can di8.solvc, and that 
I shall call on yon to fulfil. 

I now go to face debts, dangers, and 
difficulties, to find some extrication, if there 
be any. Not before a year shall you hear 
of me. Bear your px-esent trials for that 
short space of time, at least, and then wo 
sliall both he able to ^mxxach tho matter 
calmly and logically. We have neither of 
us deserved any blame. During that time 
think of me. 

“ Never,” thought Jessica. “ Life is all 
over for me; that, poor girl has vanquished 
. me after all. No, I dare not; her imago 
wonld always bo between us, and that 
dreadful last scone.” Far better that 
she alone should see it. Did ho know 
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oC, it,* he must always insensibly associate 
her with the grimness of that terrible end. 
Gradually he would loam how their last 
words had been words of anger and defiance. 
She preferred that he should always think 
of her as she was, than run any risk of his 
beang changed to her. It would be for the 
best to end it all at once. 

Yet when she came to write she wanted 
heairt. , The old question recnired, what 
had she done, Why should she offer her 
whole life and happiness as an exjjiatory 
coring to one who would have spared her 
nothing ? Ho was gone, and she might 
put off the letter until tomorrow. Then 
another day went by, and another. In 
fact, she had not hqprt to take such a‘step. 
She oonld wait. 

Then began a weary time for her, one 
of suspense and anxiotj^* Gradually the 
gossips came to have dond^ith this aU but 
inexhaustible subject, having ^i^^ounted it 
in every conceivable way. The nlace was 
shut up, Sir Charles was gone aw%y, never 
to return, and it was known that the hand¬ 
some castle would soon be offered for sale. 
A stone cross had been put up on the spot 
where the heiress*, had mot her death, ■ 
whither many a walk was taken on Sunday 
evenings, and where, to inquiring little 
children, the story was told in all mystery. 

Weeks, months passed by, and she heard 
nothing of Conway. Facts and rumours 
came down of what was doing as respects 
the estaite, the braking up of the establish¬ 
ment, the grea£ sale, the proceedings in 
Chancery, in fact, all the usual incidents of 
clearing decks, throwing overboard, cutting 
away masts, which attend such wrecks, and. 
which often will not save the ship. It was 
certain, however,, that the most vigorous 
and rasoluto measures were being taken, 
and there was evidence of some decided and 
thorough spirit being at' w<wk. 

CHAPTEK rn. THE NEW MONUMENT. 

At last nearly a year went by, a time 
more tbon suffLoient to save or to destroy. 
Still there came no tidings. Then ike ; 
dootor heard that toe family had gone 
abroad, and he told toe news, wito a fitting 
oont^pt, that “ toe^ were broke ho^ mm 
foot,” but had contrived to save something 
out of the fire. This charge may have been C, 
owing to the doetor’s constitutional con- ., 
tem]^ for poveity in gmtmral, and reverses. 
in parthmlar, bat was more specially con- ' 
nected with aoeaxate news be had r«seived ' 
of the floudshix^ 'beedtb of the inemnbent 
whose Hyiag been prmwsedto 1^ 


who had returned from the Homhurg 
waters with a fresh stock of vitality. 

As the space between that scene on the 
river gradually widened, and newer asso¬ 
ciations of regret and teaderness for the 
victim were quite softening away all ugly 
memories, Jessica felt every hour an in¬ 
creasing certainty that this was the solu¬ 
tion. Conway must naturally turn his 
eyes away from that spot, where he had 
found such pain and trouble, and even a 
little bit of tragedy. He would be glad to 
have done with it, and his vague and gene¬ 
rous promise need not stand in the way. 

Meanwhile, Knollys, R.A., had been dili¬ 
gently at work, and had completed a me¬ 
morial which was much admired in town. 
The doctor had volunteered a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion, which he had forced with much im¬ 
portunity oh the father with many a “ Leave 
it to me. Sir Charles. 1 ’H find something 
classical.” In the club, aud iu many a 
house in the town, he was for ever pnlUng 
out his bit of paper, with toe “ rough draft” 
of this inscription, and grew testy and even 
insolent, when aiwthing like an emendation 
was suggested. It ran something after this 
fashion -. 

• HIC • DRPOSITVJl • Bar" 

OUVB - «VOD ‘ aVPEBEST. 

V MOETAiB. 

LAUR./E. 

a 

CABOII ' PAjrrONI • BABOMBTIE * 

VILIA. ' SILBCTIMIKA. 

And expatiated a good deal on her being 
“ endowed with abundant wealth, and great 
tracts of land, and having left her weeping 
father and loving friends to sorrow inoon- 
solahlo.” In short, to do too doctor justice, 
it was ’a veiy fair reproduction of tne cor¬ 
rect mortuaiy inscriptions. 

In due time •great oases came down by 
train along with workmen, and toe me¬ 
morial was set up in. toe church. Knollys, 
R.A., had done his best—which did not 
travel b^ohd a limited area. The result' 
was a Gotoio marble canopy, with toe 
snowy figure reposihn beneath, as if asleep, 
her ams upon her b^^ aud. her han^ 
crossed. They had been at work for 
three or four days, and on the Saturday 
wefe tiying hard to get all fixiislmd by 
the Sunday. About seven o’clbck it was 
ready; the. mm had gathered up thmr 
tools and gone away; a gasiiasjmor two 
was still fis^g, %-«nd-bTO they 
would ana suns^away tod dost and' 
fragments. The hgbt .il^yed^m enrions 
mlonxed shadows bn*tod kl#-]^?ihg marble 
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figure, whicli was destined to repose tran- dismal day; now we can look to tjio 
quilly the<0 during many an untold- Sun- future, and think of being happy.” 
day service, while gentler or louder voices “ And you havo returned to me,” said 
wordd come and succeed the doctor’s; while Jessica. “I never <iimmed of ^s. I 
new and ever succeeding eyes would wander had given up all hope of seeing you again.” 
I over and speculate as to the story to whom “We have hope now for the future, and 

this gigantic LATJRj® seemed to belong, plenty,” ho said, eagerly. “All will be 

There, too, was the clergyman’s pew almost well. The clouds have all passed away, 
on a level—so near that a woman’s eyes in I could have returned hero long since, but 
that pew could peer into that cold marble hesitated, thinking that yon, like myself, 
face. had some weak scruple, and' that that poor 

Such a reflection actually occurred to a girl’s end might be supposed to l^ve 
I veiled and muflied figure, standing in front changed everything. Yet though I hardly 
I of the monument, and gazing at the sleep- dare say it, it seems I was saved from a 
j ing llgure with a strange and sad interest, terrible fate—from a shipwrecked life, from 
i There was her 6ld enemy lying prostrate the degradation of having married lor 
I before her in chill stone, Aith something money, and from the misery which mnst 
■ like a reproach bn her face. Knollys, havo followed. But now 'all is clear at 
i B.A., had at least made a good likeness. last, and I have come back to save you. 
She s.aw even in that dim* light the You shall at last/begin a happy life with 
same pervei'se look about the lips, closed me. We shal^^ever look b^k! Hush! 
with a certain obstinacy. But the fdea of who is this 

having to sit there, Sunday after Sunday,# A figm^ came slowly advancing into the 
I with tliat face gazing at her, and taking, church, and the two hastily drew aside into 
* by force of her own imagination, expres- the shadow. The figure still advanced 
sions of reproach, anger, or superiority, until close up to the monument, clasped its 
was, she felt, more than she could endure, hands, and, bending passionately over the 
“Not that!” she said, half aloud. “Is ’marble figure, gazed with ap unspeakable 
there notlijjig to save me from that Yet tenderness into the face. Then bent down 
if she wore to ari.so now from that cold bed slowly and kissed tlie marble cheek. Tum- 
I would not shrink nor fly; »for I am ing round suddenly at some sound of foot- 
innocent ill all that took place about her. steps the light fell on his face, and bis 
I Even now, as* she lies there, she has her fierce eyes were directed into the dark 
j victory, and I do not grudge it to her; but shadow whore they stood. 

' it falls hardly on me. She might I’aiso her “What!” cried Dudley. “ You have 

head from that cold pillow, and give her chosen this place and this night for ^our 
old smile of triumph to see me thus unholy meeting! Does SHE dare—of all 
deserted. Yet I cannot bring myself to creatures in the world!” *" 

blame him. I should have known that this “Hush!” said Conway, indignantly, 

must havo come to pass, that ho bps boon “ This is no place - - 

forced again into the auction room to “Como away, tlien, out of it,” he said, 
exti-icate his family. Yet it would be moi'e frantically. “I will not havo this sacred 
like retribution if s/te had'^still power to spot profaned by your meeting.” ' 
keep him from me* now aershe had in her They were now outside the church, 
life.” . “ See, Dudley,” said Conway, gently, “ I 

She turned hastily; for she heard a can make any allowance inyoTxrcase; but 
sound of steps slowly approaching, and this seems going too far.” 
did not wish to be surpnsed. Ih a mo- “ I see the ^me,” said Dudley, looking 
ment she heard a.voice, the music of which from one to the other, “ she is out of the 
alie well knew. She gave a cry of surprise way now, a decent time has elapsed, and 
and joy. - yon pick out the unrelenting enemy— 

“ Jessica!” said Conway. “ It seems no almo^ her ihurderess!” 
chance th^t has made ns meet here* in Conway felt Jessica’s arm trcmbligg on 
presence of her image. The same holy his, and she herself was nearly falling, 
thought drew you here as well as me, and “This is intolerable,” he said. “And you 
takes away m^ -last foolish scruple. We ' must be mad to ^eak so.” 
eCan both approach to pay this poor homage '“Take care, Conway,” said the other 
to her memory; and you know we dared solemnly. “ I ffive you this solemn caution, 
not do it unless onr touis Were purh. Take care what stop you take ; if you pror 

Jessica! now at last I can shut out that fane the dead in thai way, I you yon 
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little drcixm of the curse that will attend 
you through life. And you,” he said, 
turning to Jessica, “ if j'ou have sense or 
wisdom, and value your peace of mind for 
the rest of your life, yon will pause before 
you engage in this sacrilege. I am no 
prophet, but a man that has kept my word 
in everything yet. What I have said 
should come to pass has come to pass. For 
his sake, if not for your own, take care.” 

“ Come, no more of this,” said Conway. 
“Yon have forgotten that other lesson 1 
once gave you, I can see.” 

“ That style of speech will not affect me. 
I have a duty to-night, and it will not 
tni*n me from it.” 

His eyes, even iu,.that darkness, were so 
wild and 6erce, that he seemed under the 
inflnence of some frensy. Jessica felt she 
conld not endnre this \ rial much longer, 
and whispering Conway^t Let me go, ho 
frightens me,” fled away outof the church. 

“ This is generous and man|v on your 
side, Dudley,” said Conway, "luid only 
that I myself must liang my head in that 
presence, and cannot justify myself, I 
would ho very angry. I am soriy to see 
■yon cannot control yourself.” 

“ Yet it was a hard fate, Conway. One 
so young, and with such fair prospects.” 

The other said warmly, “ It seems cruel. 
And yet if it had been otherwise, she might 
never have been happy.” 

“With you?" said Dudley, looking at 
him fixedly. “Why not?” 

“ But I have repented it bitterly. No one 
can know the remorse I have suffered, 
And after all, from what the doctor said, 
this cruel end of hers might have come at 
any moment from any excitement. Nay, 
should properly have come before.” 

“But how can you tell ?” siiid the other: 
“how can yon ho sure, that this excite¬ 
ment that caused her death had not some¬ 
thing to do with you or yours ? What if 
she had found out this wicked deception of 
^ yours? You called it so yourself. Or if 
some one had charitobly told her of it. 
There is no knowing.” ' 

“Impossible,” smd the other. “I liad 
left her but a few nadnutes, and was signal- 
i ling to her from the yacht. The doctor 
explained it simply. She had stumbled 
‘ against the root of a tree, and the start and 
shock - ” 

“ Of course, we know that. I am only 

, ■ y. ‘ 

The RigM of TramUtiing Articles from AtL 


speculating. Doctors con exjJlain every¬ 
thing. But wore I her father, 4(pr were 1 ! 

her acknowledged lover, I mean a genuine j 
lover, I should not be satisfied. I should Uot j 
go mooning ridiotdously about, questioning 
and speculating. When I had found out , 
all, which might also mean that there was ! 
nothing to be found out, I should rest, j 
Now you mean to many that clergyman’s 1 
daughter. There‘•is no use disguising it, j 
Conway. Duty came first; then love, i 
You are entitled to follow your inclinations, j 
I don’t want to pry into your secrets.” i 

“ You have guessed rightly,” said the j 
other. “ If you knew the whole story, you 
would .say it is but a poor reparation for 
all she has borne for mo, and from tbe 
world.” 

“ Not a word of her,” said Dudley, 
furiously. ' “No glorification of her. I 
know her true character. You can marry . 
whom* yon please, and welcome. Thougli 
•I would warn you as a friend, in this case 
take care. She is marked, and has a 
reckoning to pay us yet—a heavy one.” | 

“I see there is no reasoning with you,” | 
said Conway. “ I am going home: good 
night.” 

“I am not going homo, anil shall wait 
here.” 

Any OIK! lingering in that church would 
have seen Dudley’s face lit up with a sort 
of ghastly delight. 

Then appi-oaching the jnarhle monument 
ho bent over it aga:in, and said to it, “ Now, 
lost angel, there will he a sjtcrifice at your 
tomb, as good as any ever offered at any i 
shrine. And before long I shall bring to 
you an offering' of their joint misery and 
wrecked happiness, tlflit will help to make 
you sleep calmly in your grave.” 
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Malto’s visit to Lowatei' took plac^; as 
arranged. Only instead of' remaining* 
'/ merely a •<iay with tho Sheardowns .she 
, stayed in their house a week. Mrs. Sliear- 
down had strongly urged, almost insisted 
on, this. , 

i “You havo not now the plea that you 
I cannot leave the vicar to ho lonely,” she 
, a.aid. “ Tho vicar has no lack of society 
' and excitement at present. As for yon, I 
i don’t think you desire to share in either 
I the society or tho excitement. Do you 
think Hugh would like that you should ? 

> Stay with us. I shall tell Hugh that I have 
’.T taken good care of his treasure^, and ho will 
Y be grateful to me.” 

y As to Veronica's prescanco in Shipley 
I' Magna, Mrs. Shonrdown djd not trust her- 
•i self to say very much on that score to 
^ M aud. She did say a few words, quietly, 

, but sternly, disapproving tho proceeding. 

And Maud was unable to gainsay her. But 
^ ‘ in speaking to her husband, Nelly Shear-' 
down gave utterance to her disgust and in- 
, dignation quite vehemently, 
j “Did you over hear of such a thing, 

( Torn ? Did any one over hear of such a 
thing ? The woman must have lost all 
sense of decency!” 

“W^, Nelly/* returned the captain, 
“ have I not heard yon say more than once, 
•that if that misguided girl were to retnim 
' you would not turn your back on her; but 
I would hold out a helping hand to her in 
, any way that you could ? Have I heard 
you say that, or did I dream it P” 
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“ You know you havo heard me say g 
it. And I da^Hot repent of having .said it. 
But you iii^o not speaking fairly. Yon ^ 
know v^jjy well, Tom, that my ‘helping | 
band’ was to be contingent on a very tT 
diflerent state of things from that which 
actually exists. If she had showm any i 
penittmee, any remorse for tho misery she , 
caused, any consideration for others, I < 
would ha^c done what I could for her; * 
more, I confess, for Maud’s .sake and the > 
vicar’s, than Iicr own. But to come back 
here under the present circumstances; not 
letting oven a sufficient time elnp.se to soften , 
the memory of her disgrace ; flaunt ing her 
ill-gdtten riches and her contemptible hus- ^ 
Iwind m the face of everybody who has j* 
knf)wn hei- from childhood ” j* 

“ Contemptible husband ! Why, my dear 
little wife, you know nothing about him at 1 ? 
all events!” 

“ Do 1 not know the circumstances under jf 
which his marriage was made ?” 

Certainly not.” jf 

“ I know, at least, so much of them as p 
suffices to prove tlmt he must be a man » 
without any sense of honour, or dignity, 
or even decency! That he is, in short, as 
I said—contemptible !” |) 

The captain had thought it necessary to 
endeavour to stem his warm-hearted wife’.s 
vehemence with, a little show of that 
judicial impartiality which so becomes a 
man, and which he is usually so ready to ! 
display for tho edification of the weaker sex 5> 
in cases that do not touch his own passions 
or prejudices. But in his heart Captain > 
Sheardown was little less shocked and dis- ^ 
gusted at Veronica’s conduct than his wife 
was, and ho warmly concurred with her * 
in deshing to- keep Maud as far as possible 
apart from tho vicar’s daughter. There ^ 
wore other reasons, also, why the Shear- jj 
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' downs considered the vicarage to ho no 
longer a pleasant or dsBirnblo honae for 
4 ii Maud Desmond. df these they did 

J not speak to her fnlty, 

“PeiiajB it ®aJi,y Ibe all idle gossip and 
" rnmoar,” said Captain Sheardown, half in- 
, terrMjativdy, to hia wife. 

“Perhapsit may,” she returned, with an 
' expressive shake of tho head. 

“ At all events; there is no need to vex 
^a«d with what raay lprn out to he all 
V fidse, vulgar scandal.” 

“No need at aU, dear. Bat it is not 
very easy to me to dissemble. Cnee or 
twice lately Maud has OTokon with some 
• anxiety of the vicar, and I assure you if has 
been on the tip of my tbpgno to tell her tho 
report we had heard.” 

“ Gulp it down again, a bravo little 
woman.” 

Meanwhile the reappoarancS‘V)f Veronica 
' in her new character of Princes< de’ Bar- 
letti, was tho theme of disonssion and ani¬ 
madversion in half the houses in the 
county. Mrs. Begbie had nearly fainted 
when she heard it. She had said to her 
maid, who had first conveyed the informa- 
; tion to her, “ No, Tomlins. I voannot be¬ 
lieve you. I will not, I must not, think so 
evil of my own sex.” Wlien subsequently 
the atrocious fact had been confirmed,' Mrs. 
Begbie had been thrown into quite a low, 
nervous state by it. The sight of her inno- 
' cent Emmie, and the recollection that that 
pure scion of the united houses of GlafiPer 
and de Wynkyn liad been in tho same room, 
had actually breathed the same air with 
that creature, was too much for her. But 
finally Mrs. Begbie had found strength to 
rouse herself, and to take a stand against 
tho hare-faced audacity of continental cor¬ 
ruption, as she characterised the visit of the 
Prince and Princess de’ Barletti to .the 
Crown Inn at Shipley Magna. Such, at 
least, was Mrs. Begbio’s own account of 
the various phases of feeling she had gone 
through. Lady Alicia Bcmwick was very 
grim and sarcastic on the beeasion. Dis¬ 
approving Veronica’s proceeding quite as 
strongly as Mrs. Begbie dmappr^ved it, her 
ladyship could not resist the pleasure of 
metaphorical^ digging her sharp beak into 
i the jrtdpy..selifcoimplacency of Miss Emma. 

“ Aye,” she said, dryly. “ It’s a curious 
social fa^that yon brazen flirt, without a 
penny to her toohm*,' as we say in the north, 
should have got two husbands (for, ye 
. know, that wretch Gale mjarried her), one 
a baronet au^ l^he other i^prince, no less— 

, and the young felloi*? Teally tead truly' 



well boi-n; tho Bax'lettis come o:^ an illus- 
trio-us line — ihat tliat good-for-nothing 
hnesy, I say, dkoidd. get two such husban<fa 
by aothing in the world .but her hnndsorne 
fiboe, whilst so many of -our virtuous young 
virgins can’t manage to get married for tlie 
life oi them. And dear knows it isn’t for 
want of energy in trying, as far as my ob¬ 
servation goes.” 

“ Lady Alicia,” said Mrs. Bogbio, with 
dignity, “ no well hronght-np young girl 
would put forth the—the lures’, for so I 
must cml them—^which I have seen exer¬ 
cised by that— creature ! Men are unfor¬ 
tunately w;eak ehongii to he attracte!^ by 
that sort of thing.” 

“ Oh, men are fools enough for anything, 
I grant yoii,” replied Lady Alicia, giving 
up the male' sex en masse with the greatest 
liberality. 

“ Th6y tell me,” pursued Mrs. Begbie, 
who, despite her virtiious indignation, 
seemed unable to quit tho discns,sion of 
Veronica’s altered fortunes, “tliat this— 
person —has brought down a carriage and 
horees—splendid horses !—and a suite of 
'servants with her to tho Crown Inn. And 
her dross is something incredible in its 
extravagance. She makes three toilets a 
dhy ” « 

“Pour, mamma,” put in Miss Begbie. 

“ Emmie! 1 beseech yon not to enter 
into this topic. Indeed, .1 regret that it 
has ever been mentioned before you at all.” 

“Oh, I don’t think it. will do Miss 
Emmie any Imrm,” said Ijady Alicia,, with 
an inscrutabio face. 

“No, Lady Alicia. You are right. I 
feel obliged to yon judging my child so 
coirectly. But still it is a pity that* tho 
bloom of youthful freshness should be in¬ 
jured by a too hiarly acquaintanco Avith tho 
wickedness of the world 

“And they say she pamis awfully!” 
observed Miss Begbie, in whose mind tho 
word “ bloom” hod conjured np by associa- 
tabn this crowning iniquity of Veronica., 

Mrs. Begbie executed a quite gymnastic 
shudder^ ' 

“ It positively makes me ill to think of 
‘ her!’’ said she. 

* H’m. I don’t rem<anber that ye were 
so overcome when the girl flhst ran off, 
were you P Aye ? ’Well, my inemoiy may 
be at feult. But I undersiand very well it 
is aggravating to people—espfemally to 
people with dsbu^tero — ttt see that sort of 
thing floimshing and phospering.’’ 

Vice; Lady Alic^ •wever prospers in the 
longimn!*^ 
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“Oh, of course not. To be sure not. 
We have high aui^ority for that, Mrs. 
Begbie. But then yo see it’s often such a 
ve^ long run !’’ 

The above conversation is a pretty fair 
specimen of the light in which the Princess 
de’ Barletti’s appearance at Shipley was 
looked on by the Daneshire society. . 

Could Veronica have overheard one 
morning’s chat in any dressing-room or 
boudoir whose inmates’ favour or coun¬ 
tenance she desired, she would have at 
once despaired of making good her footing 
as a mcmher of the “ county” circles. It 
, may seem strange that she had ever for a 
moment conceived the hope that the gentry 
of the neighbourhood would receive her. 
But she had an exaggerated .idea of the 
power of money. And she thought that 
I the bright refulgence of her nejiv rank 
‘ would dazzle the world from'.a too close iuj 
spcction of old blots and spots on her fair 
fame. And then it had all been vague in 
her mind. There had perhaps been hardly 
any dclinite expectation of what would 
occur when she should he at Shipley. 
Bub she hiui had a general idea of awaking 
envy and admiration and astonishment ; 
of dashing past old acquainta^ices in a 
brilliant equipage; of being addressed as 
“your highness” within hearing of nn- 
polLshed Danesliii-e persons devoid of a 
proper sense of the distinction of classes, 
and who bad liabitually spoken of her- in 
her childish days as “ the vicar’s little 
lass!” And these things in prospect had 
appeared to her to suffice. But a^r a day 
or two she Ijecame awaro how strongly she 
I desired to bo visited and received by per- 
■ ■ sons whose approval or non-approval mndo 
Pate in Daneshire society.^ She was en¬ 
tirely unnoticed eycept hy one person. 

This solitary exception “served but to 
^ emphasise more strongly the marked neg- 
leot of the rest. Lord (^eorge Seagrave 
called on her. Lord George had token 
Hflmmick Lodge for a term of years. He 
’ had nevty been‘down there at that time of 
year before. But his health wouldi/t stand 
a London'season; getting old,' yon know, 
iind that sort of thing. So, as he had to 
pay for tho place, ho had come down to the 
Lodge to pass a month or so tmtil it should 
be time to go to Schwalbacb. And he had. 
heard that Prince Cesare and the Princess 
—whom he nad tto honout of perfectly re¬ 
membering as Miss IjB^yincotuPt-r—w/ere at 
the Grown,. So ho had called, and- that 
sort of ihiug. And he slionld bAunedito 
monly charmed if the prince would come 


and dine with him and one or two friends, 
any day that might suit him. And Gesare 
accepted the invitation with something like 
eagerness, and announced that ho should 
drive himself over to'Hamiuick Lodge veiy 
soon. This promise he kept, having his 
horses harnessed to a nondescript vehicle, 
■which the landlord of the Crown called a 
dog-cart; and sending tho London coach- ^ 
man, who sat beside him, to the verge of 
apoplexy by his unprofessional and in¬ 
competent handling of the ribbons. The 
vicar had pleaded his parish duties as a 
reason why hp could not go very frequently 
to Sliipley !^gna, Jtfaud was with the - 
Sheardowns. Ant^lfesides, Hugh Lock- 
wood, in his interXew with Vei’onica, had 
so plainly conve^d his determination to 
keep liis futus^^ife apart from her, that 
Veronica chosen not to risk a refusal, 
by askin^Maud to come to her. They had 
met hut xor a few minutes on the evening 
when Veronica had driven her father back 
to the vicarage. Veronica had not alighted. ^ 
She liad looked at her old homo aciess tho 
drear little graveyard, and had turned and 
gone back in her grand carriage. But on 
that same occasion sho had seen Mr. Plew. 
There needed but a siiiall share of feminine 
n cuteness to read in the surgeon’s faeo tho 
I intense and painful emotions which the 
sight of her awakened within him. She 
was still paramount over him. She could 
still play with idle, careless, capricious 
fingers on his heart-strings. It was a pas¬ 
time that she did not intend to deny her¬ 
self. 

But what she could not see, and had not 
nobleness enough even to guess at, was the 
intense pity, the passion of sorrow over tho 
tarnished brightness of her purity, that 
swelled her old lover’s heart almost to 
breaking. She had never possessed the 
qualities needful to inspire the best reve- 
renc6 that a man can mve to a woman. 
And it may be that in the little sui-geon’s 
•inmost conscience there had ever betm some 
uuacknowle4ge^ sense of this. But he had 
looked uppn her with such idolatrous ad¬ 
miration ; he had been so unselfishly con¬ 
tent to worship from a humble di.stoncc; 
he had so associated her beauty and bright¬ 
ness with evetything that was bright and 
beautifol in his life, that her degradation 
had wounded him to tho quick. She had 
. never been to him as ether mortals, who 
must strive and struggle with evil and 
•weakness. He had not evon^thought of 
hep as of a woman fast dining to some 
roclj of truth in the great ooean,6f existence, . 
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and suppljing her own feebleness by its 
steady strongtli. She had been to his fancy 
a creature to whom it was simply natural 
and inevitable to be brilliant and stainless 
as the petal of a lily. And now she was 
smirched and fallen. After the first pa¬ 
roxysms of impotent rage against the man 
who had taken her away, almost the bit¬ 
terest reflection of all was thfe reflection 
how base a bait had tempted her. . 

When her carriage stopped at the gate 
of St. Gildas’s churchyard, and he advanced, 
hat in hand, and touched—very slightly 
touched—her proffered hand, and stam¬ 
mered a few incoherent words of greeting, 
in his shy, awkwar^, unpolished manner, 
Yeronica thought, “N|fTe is overcome at 
seeing me again, and seeing mo in this 
pomp ! Poor little PleVjy! Ho really is 
not a bad fellow; and I s1lK.n’t forget the 
good turn he did mo abow'forwarding 
my letter.” ,Her gratitude did K'lt by any 
means go to the extent of relinquishing 
her power to torture his feelings. Ruib 
•the truth, could she have read it in hi.s 
heaid, was, that he was crashed by the 
humiliation of being ashamed for her.' 
And yet he loved her still. A. more per¬ 
fect being would doubtless have ceased to 
love that which his moral sense told him 
ought to bo utterly unloveable. But Mr. 
Plew was a very far from perfect being; 
and from the nature of the case, and the 
nature of the manj there was mingled with 
his love an almost feminine passion of pity 
which rendered it indestructible. 

“ You used to have patients in Shipley 
Magna, Mr. Plew,” the “princess” had 
said graciously. “ Whenever your profes¬ 
sional duties bring you there, mind you 
come and see us !” 

But two days, three days, passed, and 
Mr. Plew did not appear at the Crown 
Inn. Veronica had, in her security that 
ho would come, given orders that he should 
be admitted at any time. Still, he did not 
appear. Then came Lord George Sea-, 
grave’s invitation to Cesare. veronica 
told him by all means to go, and told her¬ 
self that it was a relief to get rid of him 
for a day. Poor Cesare was vety fond of 
her ; almost too fond of her. It beraime a 
bore to haye his constant presence. But 
when, ho was gone, and she was left alone 
with no companion hut her maid, and no 
resource but the inspection of her jewel- 
box, she began to feel depressed. ‘ 

“I’m getting into a horrible habit of 
being low spirited,” she thought. “ It is 
habit, I suppose. I want keeping up. 


This leaden weight is intolerable. Bah ! I 
won’t stay ip this odious hole! I always ; 
hated it. I don’t know whether one al¬ 
ways comes back to one’s old loves, but 
I do believe one returns unfailingly to one’s 
old hates. I will go away. But whore ? 
Dio mio! Anywhere ! Back to town. 
But meanwhile I positively am not well. 

I ought to see some one. I’ll send for 
little Plew!” 

Miss Turtle liappened to bo spending the 
afternoon with old Mrs. Plew, when the 
Princess dc’ Barletti’s pink, perfumed note 
was brought into the cottage by a servant 
from the Crown Inn. Mr. Plew was not 
at home. He \vas expected back in the 
course of an hour or so. Very good, the 
man said. Ho would put up his horse and 
gig in the village, and return in the course 
of an hour to see if the doctor (so Mr. 
Plow •♦iraB always styled in Shipley par- 
ianco) had come in. He had orders to 
wait and drive him back to Shipley Magna. 
Was anything the matter ? Any one ill ? 
Not that ho knew, special. The lady as 
they called Barloy-etty seemed a bit out o’ 
.sorts. But he couldn’t say much about it. 
The moment the groom’s hack tvas turned, 
the two women pounced upon the note. 
They fclt*^it, they smelt it, they turned it 
this way and that. ' ‘ » I 

“V. B.” said Miss Turtle, deciphering 
the monogram. “And n crown above. 
The paper’s for all the world like satin. 
And how it is perfumed !” ' 

“ Ah ! It smells to me like them yellow 
lozenges in the surgery,” said Mrs. Plew, 
pushing the note away from her with a . 
little dissatisfied gesture. ; 

“What » hold handwriting !” exclaimed 1 
Miss Turtle. “ Quite the aristocrat. Oh I 
dear me! I shppose Mr. Benjamin will be ■ 
taken up with Is^h society now.” ( 

The tip of the poor governess’s littlo nose 
became red, and her eyes filled with tears. 
Mrs. Plew graJped her wooden knitting 
needles more tightiy than was her wont, \ 
and shook her head with the tremulous 
moveip^i of age. 

“ If you cpuld but have seen the carriage 
sl\p wasi in,” whispered Miss Turtle, plain- | 
tively. She was by nature and habit so 
humble-minded that her jealous comparison 
of herself with Veronica had only resulted 
in her crushing sense of the latter’s over¬ 
whelming superiority in all points. ■ 

“ But J did describe it to you, didn’t I ? 
And the silver on the horses’ harness ? Mrs. 
’Meggitt thinks a deal ot her spoons, hut la I 
Mrs. Plew, I tell you Mrs. Meggitt’s spoons 
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would be but a drop in the oceai) if jou 
were to melt them down to ornament that 
harness. And then the bonnet she had 
on. And leaning back with such an 
elegant kind of a loll against the cushions. 
She was painted,” said poor Miss Turtle, 
making a faint little proto.st on behalf of 
her own self-respect. She at least was 
never painted. But she added almost im¬ 
mediately with a profound sigh, “But I 
have been told they all do it in high 
life.” 

Still old Mrs. Plew kept her lips closed, 
and her head shook tremulously. In a 
few minutes the surgeon came in. Miss 
Turtle looked at his mother as though 
expecting her to speak of the note from 
Shipley Magna. But the old woman said 
not a word. • 

“ There’s a—a—note for you, Mr, Ben¬ 
jamin,” said Miss Turtle, timidly |» and at 
the same instant his eye lighted on it as jt 
lay on the table. He took it up quickly, 
and walked to the window as though to 
get a better light as he read it, turning his 
back on the two women. , 

. “ Where is the messenger ?” he asked,* 
looking roiind. “Thei’e is mention hero of 
a man and gig waiting to take me back.”. 

“ The man said he’d be here jigain in an 
hour, Mr.J Benjamin. We thought—that 
is, your mother expected you back by 
then.” 

“I must wait for him then, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Plow, pulling out his watch, and 
beginning to walk softly up and down the 
room. “ It’s a—a—patient. The—Princess 
Barletti, in fact. She is not very well, and 
wishes to see me. It really is very good of 
you to give my mother so much of your 
company. Miss Turtle.” * 

Then Mrs. Plew unclosod her lips and 
.spake. « ^ 

“ Benjy, love, don’t you go.” 

“Mother!” 

“Benjy, darling, don’t yon go.” 

“Not go to see a patient when I am sent 
for!”, 

“ Benjy, love, I don’t believe she’s ill a 
hit more than you are. Nor so hid either, 
if feelings could count. And if she ia bad 
let her send for Doctor Gunnery fit>m 
Danecester* and not for them that she’s 
treated so heartless, and cruel, and shame¬ 
ful.” 

Mr. Plew had turned ashy pale, and was 
standing quite still, staring at his mother. 
The little governess wrth clasped hands 
and parted lips, glancing nervously frojn 
one to the other. She was dumb-foundered 


at Mrs. Plow’s unexampled boldness and 
eloquence. The wooden needles clicked 
and rattled in the old woman’s trembUng 
hands. A bright red spot burned on each 
withered cheek; and she went on in a 
strained voice unlike her natural soft 
tones. * 

“ Shameful, and cruel, and heartless she’s 
treated one that she’s not worthy to tic his 
shoestring! A painted, wanton thing; 
playing her airs to break an honest man’s 
heart! A inan that might liave had a good 
loving wife, and good loving children at 
his knee but for her. Beauty! Why 
there’s women in the world, common, plain¬ 
looking women, with jjommon coarse clothes 
on their backs, tl^ to my eyes seem as 
beautiful as the ^ints. and angels beside 
her! Bhe’s ba^ bad, and wicked, and 
wanton ! AnJiC painted ” 

She stojjrfM suddenly with the oppro¬ 
brious wq((R on her lips. Her son, without 
uttering a syllable, had dropped into a chair 
and covered his face with his hands. The 
governess cowered, awe-stricken and trem¬ 
bling like a frightened bird. The knitting 
fell from the old w'oman’s bands. She sat 
as still as ^hough she had been turned to 
stone for a minute or so, looking at her son. 
Then all at once she got up, went to him, 
and put her hand on his bowed head. 

“Benjy,” she said, “my own dear boy, 
forgive your poor old mother! And may 
God forgive her for saying a word to hurt 
the best son that ever mortal woman bore 
into this world! I don’t know what came 
over me, Benjy. I could’nt help it. ’Twas 
as if I fain must speak. I’ll not say another 
word, love; not another word. Oh, my 
boy, don’t be angry with your poor mother. 
I shan’t be here to trouble you long! And 
—Benjy—'twas only because I love you so, 
my own dear darling.” Mr. Plew removed 
one hand from his face, and put it out to 
take his mother’s. She raised it. to her 
lips and kissed it. “ Thank jou, my boy,” 
she said, with pathetic humihty. And then 
—with all the angiy flush gone from her 
face, and the tears streaming down it— 
she feebly tottered out of the room. Miss 
Turtle rose and followed her to the door. 
There she turned and said in a quite 
placid, almost cheerful, tone, “ Yoix needn’t 
he anxious about your mother, Mr. Ben¬ 
jamin. I’ll stay with her, and look after 
her whilst you’re gone. Your mother *s 
used to me. And for mo it’s a real 
jileasuro to do anything for her; it is in¬ 
deed !’■’ ■ 

“ God bless you for your kindness. I 
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sliall always be grateful to you, and be 
your friend with all my heart—^if you will 
let iHo be so,” answered the surgeon. 

Within a quarter of ah hour he was on 
Lis road to Shipley Magna. 


INFALLIBLE INDULGENCES. 

A TRCiY golden idea was conceived by 
Boniface the Eighth; he invented the 
jubilee. The old Romans celebrated the 
commencement of each centaiy with great 
festivities, and the Je ^ had also their 
jubilees. The pope probably derived his 
idea from this source. Who made a.pil¬ 
grimage in such a ye^j to Rome, and de¬ 
posited a certain sum omfthe altar, received 
indulgence for all sins e^r committed in 
all his life, and might lefi^e again as in¬ 
nocent as a baby! 

Not fewer than two hnridrw. thousand 
strangers passed the year 1800 lil Rome. 
It is impossible to estimate the amount 
paid in gold and silver to the church by 
rich people, as the popt? did not think it 
expedient to publish it; but what was paid 
only in copper amounted to fifty thousand 
golden gilders, and according to ft moderate 
estimation about fifteen million.s were paid 
in all: a sum of *which the value in 1300 
was nearly fabulous. This rich harvest 
of course whetted the papal appetite. Tlie 
treasure of the pope was inexhaustible—in 
indulgences—and Clement the Sixth had 
the great kindness to order that a similar 
jubilee should take place every fifty-six 
ears. Indee4 a venerable man with two 
eys, of course St. Peter, appeared to 
him and said, with a threatening gestm-e, 
“Open the gate!” What could he do hut 
obey ? Urban the Sixth was still kinder. 
He shortened the time again to thirty-three 
years in remembrance of the ago of Christ. 
Sixtus the Fourth- was so liberal as to 
lower it again to twenty-five years, on ac¬ 
count of the brevity of human life. 

The second jubilee, under Clement the 
Sixth (1850), proved still more productive 
thaA the first. In his jubilee bull, the 
pope “ ordered the angels of paradise to 
release from purgatory the souls of those 
who might die on their way to Rome, and 
to introduce them directly into ^ra^c.” 
Rome was so much crowded that year, that 
the hotel-keepera became nearly crazy. Two- 
priests reliefved each other day and night 
at the altar of St. Peter, with r^es in their 
hands raking in the money offered by the 
faithful, who so crowded the church that 


many were crashed to death. Ten thousand 
pilgrims died of the pest, but it was scarcely 
noticed, for their total number amounted 
to more than . one million and a half, and 
the money they gave to the church amounted 
to above twenty-two millions ! 

Boniface the Ninth calculated that there 
were very many Christians who could not 
come to Rome, either because the journey 
cost too much, or because they could not 
well leave their business. He therefore 
.sent them indulgences to their own doors, 
for one-third of the travelling expenses. 

Leo the Tenth, a very luxurious piece 
of infallibility, spent immense sums on 
bis “ cliildi-en, relatives, jesters, comedians, 
musicians, and artists,” and was very 
desirous of increasing the ample re.souvce.s 
of the cliurch. As a pretext for extorting 
money he commenced building St. Peter’s 
cliurch. 4 For that purpose the whole earth 
was divided iri districts, and travellers of 
tfie great Roman firm, under the title of 
legates oi commissioners, were sent to 
each of tliem, empowered to grant (for a 
sufficient consideration in money) the most 
.ample indulgences. 

In the price list of the papal ..office was 
stated the price for each sin. It ha<i been 
already issued by Innocent the Eighth 
(1484-—1792), and contained in' forty-two 
ehaptei*s five hundred items, ,of which we 
will give i>nly a few specimens. Wilful 
murder committed by a priest'was to bo 
forgiven for tw.o gold gilders and eight 
gro.scheus; the murder of a father, mother, 
sister, or brother, cost only one gilder 
twelve groschens; if, however, a lieretic 
wanted to ho forgiven for his heresy, he 
had to pfty fourteen gilders eight groschens; 
and a mass in an excommunicated city cost 
forty gilders. siPor the payment of twelve 
ducats, priests were permit^.ed to indulge in 
the most unnatural vices and sins. The most 
revolting paxt of this tax list is, however, 
its conclusion.: “ The poor cannot partake 
in such graces, for they have no money, 
•and must therefore dispense with such 
comforti,” 

Leo the Tenth found it convenient to 
rent this indulgence pri-vilege for a certain 
stun. Margrftve Albrecht, of Brandebourgj 
w^ was Archbishop of Magdeburg, 
Bishop of Hftlberstadti and also ArchMshop 
of Mayence, and Oaidinal, rented the in¬ 
dulgence business in' mtas oouniries, and 
gave his a^nts very basmess-Uka ihetrucr 
tions, which are highly curions, but too long 
to be quoted. "Whosoever bought aax in¬ 
dulgence certificate fretn one ®f these agents 
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had part in all tho good works done on This is originally a Roman cloak, ^ho' 
which indulgence depended, within the emperors presented with such a garment 
whole Christian world, whether he re- the patriarchs and some distinguished 
pented of his sins or not, and though he bishops, as a pledge of their good graces, 
did not confess them. These palliums were of purple, and richly 

Many people bought indulgence for embroidered with gold. Gregory the First 
several htindred years, though life lasts was the first pope who ventured to send 
on the average not seventy ; but the such a pallium to bishops, either as a token 
years in purgatory were counted, and as, ' of his satisfaction with their conduct, or of 
according to tho priests, a soul had to confirmation in their office, without asking 
remain for certain sins a certain number the pcarmiasion of the emperor; and soon 
of years in purgatory, an expert sinner the popes assumed not only the exclusive 
might easily want indulgence for a few right of giving snch cloaks, but even corn- 
hundred years. Whosoever desired, and polled archbishops and bishops to procui-e j 
could afford, to enter directly after death them from Romo, Tor the small charge of 
into paradi.se, had to bny,indu1gence for a thirty thousand gilders each. John tho 
good round number of years. But whoso- Eighth even deebrfed every archbishop 
over kissed a relic—and paid for the kiss deposed, who did j|ot get his pallium within * 
—received indulgences for several years, three montlis. T* comrse of time, the popes 
according to the holiness of tho relic, became so ava.3;iSous under this head, that 
Archbishop Albrecht possessed such a the cost cloak became too great 

treii/sure of relics, that tltcir indulgence for tliem^ind it shrunk and shrunk until | 
powers was calculated at “ thirty-niffe nothing remained but a kind of ribbon, four • 
thousand, two hundi'cd thousand, five Imn- inches wide, ornamented with a red cross, .i 
<ired and forty thousand one hundred and These ribbons were w'ovcn, by the hands of ' 
twenty years, two hundred and twenty nuns, of wool taken from lambs consecrated 
days.” . * , over the graves of the apostles, and of which 

A rather lucrative source of revenue <o the pope kept a small jffock. He was cer- 
thc “ Apostolic see” were the “annates:” tainly thJ most fortunate sheep breeder 
that is, the income of tlic first year, which going, for he sold his wool at one hundred 
every nefrly-appointed bishop nad to pay and seventy-five thousand florins per pound! 
the pope.* T^his income cfin be averaged These palliums brought in a nice round 
at nearly two thousand pounds a year, and sum, for arq^bishops are usually rather old 
as at lea.st two thousand bishops paid gentlemen, and every new archbishop liad 
annates to the popes, the whole sum to buy a new one, even though he was only 
amounts to about twenty-four millions of transferred to some other see. Salzburg , 
pounds. bad to pay . within nine years ninety-seven 

Themanydispensations,whichconldonly thousand scudi for palliums; and Ai'ch- 
bc granted by the popes, realised also con- bishop Markulf, of Mayence, had to sell the j, 
siderablo sums: for iustajicc. the required left leg of a Christ of gold to pay for his. 
dispensation in the case of iharriages be- Archbishop Arnold, of Treves, was i-ather ; 
tween blood relations. 'Hiese must have perplexed when two rival popes, both in- ' 
been wanted veiy frequenuy, as, according ftllible, sent him each an infallible pallium, 
to tlie regulations made b^^ the popes, rela- of course uiith the infallible bill for tixe 
tions up to the fourteenth degree were pro- article. 

hibitod from manying. Somebody has No wonder that the popes spent plenty 
taken tho trouble to calculate that on the of money. Sixtus the Sixth (1476-84) 
ttverage every man has living at least six-, spent as a., cardinal, in two years, above 
teen- thousand of snch blood relaiionB, and two hundred thousand ducats, and was far 
that if all kinds of relationsfaips be con- more extravagant when a pope; some of I 
sidered, one million forty-eight thousand his dianers cost twenty thousand gilders, j 
five hundred and twenty-six would be, tho He imposed some taxes so infamous that ^ 
sum total, of his little family. John the we dare not mention them. 

Twenty - second, who act up that above- It is very difficult to calculate the income^ 
mentiosed prioe-Bst, paadd so much money, of tho popes and the clergy in olden times, 
that he; a p«mr cobbler’a son, left sixteen and. one can form only some idea of their 
millic^ of ^^ined gold, and seventeen nail, immense amount from occasional revela- 
Uons in bullion. tioiis. When the convents were ahoUshed 

A considerable papsd inoome whs derived daring the French revolution, and the pos- 
ftom. the moneys paid foi; the palExim. sessions of the church were threatened with 
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I confiBcation, the clergy offered to compound 
' with the National Assembly for four hun¬ 
dred millions of francs, ready money. The 
' Venetians valued the fortune of their clergy 
at two hundred and six millions of ducats. 
From the district of Venice, which had 
I only two millions and a half of inhabitants, 
f were sent to Rome, within ten years, two 
million seven hundred and sixty thousand 
I one hundred and sixty-four scudi. From 
I Austria, within forty years, one hundred 
' and ten million four hundred and fourteen 
thousand five hundred and sixty scudi. If 
those statements bo correct, and they are 
I taken from reliable sources, the calculation 
I would seem much too low, accordiftg, to 
wliich, within six hnnWed yeare, only one 
’ billion nineteen millionS(;Siix hundred and 
!| ninety thousand of florins^had been paid to 
Rome by all the Roman Omfeolics. 

- X- 

ST. PANCRAS IN FLOR^^OE. 

We are the first people on the face of the 
earth ! Everybody kuo%vs it. If you look 
a little closely into the minds of any of tbe 
f -continental people, you will find that the 
fact is recognised, if not altogether and 
always admitted. That rumbustious young 
dog of a son of ours on the other side of 
the Atlantic, maintains, indeed, that while 
the Britisher whms all creation, he whips 
the Britisher. J^ohn Bull listens to the 
boast not quite displeased. The old gen¬ 
tleman, though he growls occasionally, is 
at heart proud of the vigour, and promise, 
and dare-devil ways, of his offspring, and 
feels much as the old Somersetshire former 
did, when to his son’s vaunt that “ Feather 
whops all the parish, and I whops father!” 
he replied : “ Ah ! and thee couldstn’t ha’ 
done it, lad, if theo’st had ever another 
feather!” 

It is pretty clear, then, that we ore the 
first people in the world. But it is also 
pretty clear, that we are in the habit of so 
providing for the aged, the infirm, the des¬ 
titute, and the helpless among us, that 
constant judicial inquiries are needed to 
look into the cases of shocking death that 
result from our method of giving relief. 

It may not bo amiss to lay before the 
English public some account of the mode 
•in which these thing* are managed in a 
country, which is by no means deemed by 
anybody to be the first, or among the first, 
in the world. The Italians, whatever their 
shortcomings may be, have at least this 
' very promising characteristic; they are by 



no means self-satisfied. They are fully per¬ 
suaded that their country is behindhand in 
t)io groat race of progress and civilisation. 
They are convinced that they have much to 
learn, in almost every department of social 
life, and they aro very ready to learn from 
any who can teach them. The present 
writer was in-vited, by the director of the 
Florence workhouse, to visit the establish¬ 
ment xmder his care. Of course a citizen 
of that j^roud country, which is recognised 
as “ marching in the van” of civilisation, 
wfus received with a becoming sense of in¬ 
feriority. It was hoped, perhaps, that he 
w^ould offer some improving suggestions 
drawn from the practice of our great 
metropolitan , workhouses ; say Irom the 
grammatical, humane, and intellectual St. 
Pancras. , 

Florence has but one poor-house for the 
whole cjty. It is an immense mass of 
building, covering an area considerably 
M-ger, I should imagine,, than that of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. It differs from almost 
all the other public establishments of Flo¬ 
rence, in that the building, before it was 
^edifcated to its present use, consisted of 
tiJbo convents. All the others oceppy what 
was once upon a time one convent "only. 
Museums, colleges, government depart¬ 
ments, charitable institutions,, all were 
formerly convents. It is quite a matter of 
course in the City of Flowers. And Florence 
points to the fact as, a proof that she also 
has shaken off her long sleep, pnd is on the 
march forward. 

The huge mass of the Florence poor- 
house once formed the two convents of 
Monte Domini and Montecelli. Hence 
the popular .phrase in Florence for being 
reduced to destitution, is “ going to Monte 
Domini.” The Jbuilding is situated near 
the old wall of the town,^in a very open 
and aiiy localitjt, at the far end of the 
Via del. Malcontenti; not named so, bo 
it observed, with any reference to the 
inmates of the great workhouse, but so 
galled in former ages, before workhouses 
existed, because criminals on the way to 
execution passed by that route from the 
prison to the Florentine Tyburn. 

The administration of this vast establish¬ 
ment is not entrusted to any “ board”’ nor 
is the director elected by the rate-payers. 
He is appointed by the corporation^ and is 
an enlightened and highly cultivated gentle¬ 
man, whose whole soul is in his work, and 
whose special fitness for his place is very 
obviously marked by that infallible charac¬ 
teristic of a zealous and. able administrator; 
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the power of infuaing zeal and a pride in 
their work, and in the establishment to 
which they belong, into all his staff of 
subordinates. This gentleman is the Corn- 
men datoro Carlo Peri. He has held the 
post for only four years, and has introduced 
very largo and important improvements 
into the conduct of the establishmont. 

He has no control whatsoever over the ad¬ 
mission or non-admission of any applicant. 
Applications for relief aro made to the 
corporation. They investigate the case, 
and, if it bo a fitting one, send the applicant 
with an order to the “ Pia Caaadi Lavoro” 
—such is the style an5 title of this c^la- 
blishmcnt—where he or she is received as 
a matter of coui’se; the corporation there¬ 
upon becoming responsible to tho Pia Casa 
for one franc daily, as long as the person so 
received remains an inmate. The persons 
deemed lit objects to bo .so sent .anSall who 
aro destitute, and so f:ir ihfirm as to lyj 
unable to obtain their living by their 
labour; all who aro too old, or too young, 
or too weakly, being !it tho same time 
destitute of the moans of snppoi’t. “.But 
what of those,” 1 dsked, “who arc able* 
and willibg to work, but can find no 
work?” “There are none such,” was tho 
reply. “If any man able to»work says 
that he «an find no work in Florence at 
tho present dSiy, it is because bo has not the 
will to work- There is work,'and to spare, 
for .all.” Further, the police have autho¬ 
rity, not only to procure admission for all 
street beggars (of course, after sufficient 
proof of destitution), but to compel them 
to enter the “ Pia Casa.” For these, also, 
tho corporation pays one franc gcr head 
per day. , 

The Pia Casa is essentially a workhouse, 
and tho able-bodied youirg (who are re¬ 
tained as inmates up to .sixteen years of 
ago) and the more able-bodied portion of the 
adults are all required to work. Certain por¬ 
tions of the building have been turned into 
workshops for vaiaons trades ; these are let 
to masters in snoji trades, who avail them* 
selves of the labour of the boys, and teach 
them their business. Sundry branches of 
manufacture of articles needed in the house 
for clothing, &c., are made in it by* the 
inmates. * And in every case of work done 
of any sort, half the value of the work, most 
scrupnlonsly valued, goes to the doer of* it 
and the other half to the establishment. 
Even the sweeping and cleaning of the 
wards is thus vSlued as wotk done, and is 
paid for accordingly, Of the half of the 
proceeds coming to the inmate, the sum of 


, five centimes is given to him daily; the 
rest is put by at interest for bis benefit. 

Some small assistance hence accrues to 
the establishment, but very little. Some¬ 
thing is also derived from tho letting of 
the shops above-mentioned, and something 
irom tho proceeds of a large garden. But, 
on the whole, there is very little income 
over and above the daily franc paid for each 
inmate. According to tho last x’eport, 
made up to the 31st of December, 1868, the 
number of the “ family” then in the house 
was five hundred and sixteen. It is now 
somewhat larger, and must necessarily in¬ 
crease with the rapidly increasing popula- 
liorr of Florence. 

Of these five huji^ed and sixteen, there 
were 




3 to 3 years of age 

... 46 

01,^46 

... 108 

Wto21 

... 13 

■^31 to 40 

... 48 

41 to 60 

... 105 

61 to 80 „ 

... 171 

Total . 

... 491 


The remaining twenty-five were in hos¬ 
pitals of the city, at the charge of the Pia 
Casa. 

With irfio five hundred and sixteen 
francs per diem received for these inmates, 
assisted by the small matters above men¬ 
tioned, Signor Carlo Peri has to provide 
for tho following objects: 

The inmates are to be clothed, fed, and— 
as regards the young, and such adults as 
aro in a condition to profit by teaclung— 
instructed. Besides tho trade teaching 
already mentioned, tho house provides writ¬ 
ing, reading, sowing, drawing, and gym¬ 
nastic masters. A philanthropic and highly 
competent singing master, Signor Ginlip 
EobeHii, wliose name is not unknown in 
London, strongly persuaded of the hu¬ 
manising influence of his art, gives gratui¬ 
tous instruction in music; and the vrriter 
witnessed some time since, a little trial 
of tho acquirements of the scholars, at 
which a knowledge of the elements of 
musical notation was manifested which 
might have put many a drawing-room 
sii^r to the blush. 

This is not all that Signor Peri has 
to do with his five hundred and sixteen 
francs a day. When he accepted the 
position of director of the Pia Casa, the^ 
establishmont was very deeply in debt. This 
debt had to bo provided for. It has already 
been in great part paid. The amount of 
its pressnro on tho resources of the esta¬ 
blishment may be estimated by an observa¬ 
tion made by Signor Peri to the present 
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writer. Mutters will be easier, said the The quantity distributed to the women is 
latter, when the debt shall have been all slightly less. For dinner at midday, all 
wiped out. “Ah,” said the director, “if the inmates have a portion of soup of bread, 

I live- long enough for ^at, I shall offer maccaroni, rice, semolina, or other similar 
.spontaneously to the corporation to take materials, of fifty-6ve gramme in weight 
the poor for eighty centimes—eightpence— when in a dry condition ; a plate of meat, • 
a head.” It may be assumed, then, that weighing one hundred and fifty gramme 
eightpence a head per diem supplies all before cooking, or on fast days a plate of fish, 
that is needed for the clothing, food, service, weighing one hundred and twenty gramme; 
medicine, and instruction, of the inmates. or a pertion of vegetables. The children 
The clothing is very good of its kind, under nine years of age have a somewhat 
We were invited to visit the extraordinarily - smaller quantity of meat. Wine is served 
extensive magazines, and walked through out twice a day—^at dinner, and at supper ; 
a long suite of rooms lined by capacious the tenth part of a litre for children under 
presses on either side, in which were nille, and the fifth part for all others, 
laid out in order, en,ormous quantities of This quantity must be considered with a 
jackets and trousers^'^of coarse brown reference to the fact, that the Italians almost 
cloth for winter, and \tripcd blue .and invariably take their wine with water, 
white linen for summer J^Aoes, stockings, For supper, the family, as they are always I 
hempen shirts, and neckerfeiriefs. Let, no called, have with their bread something 
one clothed in flimsy ■cottonV’rn up his “tasty;*" a bit of sausage, anchovies, sar- 
nose at hempen shirts. They\nrc very djnos, cheese, dr fruit. To use the expressive 
excellent clothing, quite white, and by no Italian phrase, they have bread and “ corn- 
means so coarse as to be uncomfortable, pagnatico;” something to accompany it, | 
Then followed huge cupboards full of something to make it go down. And this is 
sheets, blankets, and towels. At the time of the bill of fare for every day in the year, with 
the Last statement of the financial position '^the exception of fast days, when something 
of the establishment, the mass of property is provided in the place of moat, in accord- 
repre.sented by these stores of clothing was ance with the rules of the church. Some 
ninety thousand francs, or three thousand other smalU modifications are adopted in the 
eight hundred pounds. case of the chQdron. They have, for instance, 

In connexion with the clothing depart- a mess of soup instead of bread in tho 
ment, the baths may be mentioned. Before morning. But no milk, or butter, is used 
the incoming pauper is clothed in the uni- in tlie establishment. We visited the vast 
form of the house, ho is placed in a warm and airy kitchen, and foun'd everything 
bath. There are six baths in the bath-room as clean, and bright, and sweet as tho 
attached to the "men’s department. The most tastidious eye or nose could desire, 
whole lining of the room and the baths is of We saw the dinners for the infirm being 
white marble; all the fittings are of polished prepared. The portions of beef, each 
brass; and it- is impossible to conceive a about as large as one of those circular 
bath-room more comfortably arranged, or beefsteaks which most travellers have had 
kept in a state of more spotless cleanliness, served to them is Paris, looked exceedingly 
Now, as to the important question of food, palatable. And. though nothing is said in 
Tho Italians generally think very little the rules about vegetables with the meat, 
of breakfast. Many persons in easy circum- I observed a great caldron of greens being 
stances take notliing that answers to our boiled. The term “ infirm’*’ must be under- ^ 
notion of breakfast; and many more take stood to mean strictly those who are not in. 
only a small cup of coffee without milk. *strcHig health. The really ill are,, for the 
But the. inmates of the Pia Casa di ‘Lavoro most part, sent to the general hospitals of 
receive a portion of bread the first thing in the city, 

the morning. On asking tho quantity of The refectory on the men’s side of the 
the allowance, I was assured that it was building is a noble hall, onejiundred and 
enough, and often more than enough. I. eight feet long by forty-two wide, high 
,saw several portions, and found tho bread in proportion. It was scrupulously clean 
to bo of excellent quality. Referring to and sweet. The tops of the taWes are of 
the printed rules of tte house, I found that marble. 

the exact quantities distributed are as From the refectory we proceeded to the 
follows; ' dormitories. They form a series of huge 

From 3 to S yeani 425 “ ia tbo <iay chambers, the largest of which holds eighty- 

XiioTe**i6 II ” eight beds, and the smallest that I noticed, 
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fourteen. The measurement of one, taken 
at hap-hazard (and there was very little 
' difference between them), was as follows: 

‘ ninety-three feet long by thirty-six wide, 
and twelye feet high. In this room there 
are thirty-three beds. The fcleepers, there¬ 
fore, liave mpro than twelve hundred and 
seventeen cubic feet of air each. The win¬ 
dows are lai’ge and abundant. hTo daintiest 
lady’s bedchamber could be more free from 
the faintest taint of foul air than the whole 
of this vast range of dormitories. Each bed 
consists of a paillasse, a very good woollen 
mattress, a pillow, two shcete, and three 
thick woollen blankets. They were excel¬ 
lent beds. Large lavatories and other con¬ 
veniences are attached to the chambers. 

In some of the rooms we fonud several of 
the infirm. Those whom the* doctor pro- 
nonneed to be snch, were allowed to re¬ 
main in their chamber ; and wcreHlso free 
to go out at pleasure into the very largfs 
yard, with its extensive covered colonnades. 
They were also free to remain up, or to 
stay in bed as they would. 

The men go to bed at about half-past se^ren, 
and get up at seven.' The boys do not get* 
to bed tilt about an hour later, because they 
are attending the different schools. Lights 
-sre burned in all tbo chambers «duririg the 
night. Guards go their rounds two or 
three times ‘during the night; and each 
dormitory has a small chamber attached to 
it, in which a guard or inspector sleeps, 
who can at all times be called .to. In the 
women’s department, the arrangements 
are the same. 

The separation of the sexes is com¬ 
plete. In cases where a husband and wife 
are both inmates of the e^ablishment, 
they are permitted to see each othei- on 
Sundays. In the exercise yards, as well as 
in the interior oPthe building, the chUdron 
are wholly separated from the adults. 

On Sundays and other holidays the 'in¬ 
mates are permitted to see their mends in a 
“.parlour” ‘devoted to that specsial purpose. 
Only in cases where the inmate is so* 
infirm as to be incapable of leaving bis or 
her bod, is a visitor by special permission 
allowed to see such persons in tlie dormi¬ 
tories, On holidays, also, the inmates^re 
sent foV a walk in pai^s, but always 
acconmanied by a guardian, aipi along a 
line of route sp^ially indioated by the di¬ 
rector. Individual permissions to go out 
into the j|»wn are qixite exeeptionaT, and 
granted only by the director in each par¬ 
ticular case, 

The piuushments for misoonduct consist 


of, first, Admonition; second, Short com¬ 
mons—applied principally as a means of 
repaying to ihe administration the value 
of any articles destroyed or injured by neg¬ 
ligence or malice—^to be applied not mpre 
than three times a week, and to consist in 
stopping the allowance of meat and that of 
wine; third. Privation of wine altogether 
for a time; fourth, “Mortification” on < . 
bread and water at a separate table for a 
period not exceeding fifteen days, and re¬ 
lieved by a day of mil diet every third day; 
fifth, Fines levied on the daily gain of the 
culprit, and also on the sum of Ins saving.s, 
to the extent of lialf of the latter; sixth. 
Committal to laboxm in the “discipline 
chamber” withoutj:mie or.meat, extending 
to fifteen days in case of children, and 
to a month in tip case of adults; seventh, 
Expulsion fr^j.'the establishment. 

One greaft'object with Signor Peri has 
been to Ij/a employment as far as possible 
for all the members of bis “family,” with 
the exception of the absolutely b^ridden. 
Even the invalid women, including the 
blind, are made useful in some way; either 
in pumping water, or knitting, or spinning. 

“ For tho jaalo invalids,” say.s the <lirector, 
in his last annual report, “ I have. With 
much advantage, succeeded in opening a ' 
bookbinding and paper working establish¬ 
ment, in which nine individuals are occupied 
at the present moment, producing a profit 
of three francs a week to the institution, 
and as much more for themselves. 

I will conclude this account of a Floren¬ 
tine workhouse with the only objection that 
its arrangements suggested to me. The . 
Very courteous and- intelligent inspeetox*, ' 
who at the direetpr’s request conducted me 
through the dormitories, remai’ked, that 
few of those who were received there had 
ever been so well lodged before! It did 
not strike him that this could be other than 
a great advantage and source of self-con- 

g ratulation to the managers of tho Pia 
asa. But it did ocour to me to fear, that 
that most difficult problem, how to m.ako 
pubUc charity all that humanity rcqTiiroa 
it to be, without making it something more 
desirable than the most lowly placed of 
those who have to pay for it, enjoy them¬ 
selves, was not satisfactorily solved here. 
And it must be remembered that in Flo¬ 
rence, even tlie most miserable'of those 
who are not in the workhouse, contribute 
to the support of those who are in it. For 
the franc a day which is paid by the cor¬ 
poration comes out of the gener^ taxation 
of the taxpayers; to which* tho poorest man 
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contributes who smokes a farthing cigai’, 
or tastes a drop of wine. 

But people in Italy have not yet learned 
to look at matters from this point of view. 
Contrariwise, there would seem to be plenty 
of room for some of our London boards of 
guardians to advance a few steps in emu¬ 
lation of Signor Peri, without any danger 
of trenching on the above principle. 


LOVE’S SUNRISE. 

Thb lark leaves the earth 
With the dew on his breast, 

And my love’s at the birth, 

And my life's at the best. 

What blisS shall I bid the beam bring thee , 
To-day, love ? Hi 

What care shall Tbid the h^eze fling thee 
Away, love? 

What song shall I bid the bin. sing thee, 

0 say, love ? 

For the beam and the breeze'v 
And the birds—all of these 

(Because thou hast loved me) my bidtN^ obey, love. 
Now the lark’s in the light, 

And the dew on the bough ; 

And my heart’s at the height 
Of the day that dawns now. 


GIDEON BROWN. 

♦ A Trtjk Story of the Covenant. 

IN TWO chapters. CHAPTER I. 

In the year of Our Lord one thousand 
six hundred and eighty-seven I, Gideon 
Brown, of the city of Gla.sgow, being sound 
of mind and body, and in the forty-first 
year of my age, an exile from my home and 
country, write this true history of my life. 
Perhaps no eje but my own will ever read 
it. But if this should he so, I am resigned 
to cast my bread upon the waters, not 
again to find it after any days. The act 
of writing relieves my mind of a burthen ; 
and I need sympathy, even if it be no other 
than the sympathy of my own pen as it 
traces my thoughts upon the paper. I 
begin my task at Newark, in the plantation 
of New Jersey, at the mstance of many 
thousands of miles from my native land, to 
which my thoughts continually turn with 
the hope that before I die my eyes shall 
once again behold it, and that my arms 
shall once more be permitted to clasp to 
my bosom my faithful wife, and the three 
bonnie bairns that she lias borne to me. If 
any one ever reads these pages who is cast 
down by sorrow, let him take,courage from 
the records of mine, and learn, as I have 
done, the mobility of endurance and the 
dignity of resignation. God has given me 
a dauntless spirit, which has tlpheld me 


amid troubles and perils manifold. I have 
been cast down, but I have never despaired 
either of this world or the next. 1 have 
seen Death, face to face, and talked with 
him as a mah talketh with his friend. Nay, 
there have bcjpn times when I have been 
tempted to think that I had no other friend 
than he .; yet even in those gloomy hours I 
have never lost hold of the abounding con¬ 
solation that I was in the hands of my 
Almighty Father, without whose consent 
not a hair of my head could he injured, 
and that, until His time came, neither 
Death nor Hell should prevail against me. 
Strong in tliis conviction, I have endured 
scoffs and scorns without repining, and 
pas.sed unharmed through the Valley of 
Dark Shadows. 

My father, Hugh Brown, was a tobacco 
merchant in Glasgow, and carried on a 
profitaljle trade with the plantations of 
Virginia. Ho .'was a pious Christian, and as 
huflinching an enemy of Popery and Pre¬ 
lacy as ever strove to uphold the Covenant. 
My mother^ Margaret Brodie, was a native 
of Nairn, reported to have been in her 
„ youth the comeliest woman in Scotland. 
When I last saw her, in her .seventieth 
year, she seemed to me, with her snow- 
white hairjj her pleasant smile, her kindly 
eyes, and her winsome voice, to Tdc bonnier 
in her old age than other w<?meii in tlieir 
youth. She and my father were one in 
thought as well as in 'heart. They had 
a family of seven children, of whom I was 
the eldest. * I was born in 1640, and at the 
proper age, after a sound training in the 
rudiments of knowledge, and in the faith 
of the Gospel, received at my mother’s 
knee, was sent to the University of St. 
Andrews. ‘Hero I remained until my 
twentieth year^^when my father required 
my help in the'^counting-Jioxise, promising, 
if my tastes inclined that way, to make me 
a partner in his business. I early began 
to study the aflTairs of my country, ana in 
1660, being ohly fourteen years of age, I 
♦remember to have beard my father prediBt 
great evil to Scotland from the restoration 
, of “ the wicked and ungodly race of Stuart.” 
I also remember the wrath of all our house¬ 
hold, which even affected my gentle mother, 
when, a year later, the news reached Glas¬ 
gow that the Westminster parliamHit had 
ordered “^he Solemn League e.nd Cove¬ 
nant” to be publicfr burned by the com¬ 
mon hangman in Palace-yard. On the 
night following there s^ped at our house 
two worthy 'ministers or tjie Gospel, whom 
I saw for the first time, one of whom was 
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destined, tinder God’s providence, to exer¬ 
cise a lastinginflnence over my character and 
life. The younger of the two was the ex¬ 
cellent Mr. Alexander Peden, minister of 
New Luce, in Galloway, a man of singular 
piety and earnestness. Th#other was that 
pillar of the Covenant, Donald Cargill, of 
the Barony Church of Glasgow. He was 
at that time about fifty years of age, a 
strong, active man, in who.so every look 
there was determination, and in every 
accent of whose tongue there was power to 
persuade, or to overawe, and who, to my 
youthful imagination, seemed to be more 
like an inspired apostle than any preacher 
of God’s Word whom I had ever seen or 
read of. The conversation of my father and 
mother with those two ministers w'as grave 
and sad. Mr. Cargill said (and I remem¬ 
ber his words as clearly as if he had only 
spoken them yesterday) : . * 

“ Dark days are coming fdr Scotland and 
for the church. I believe Charles Stuart 
to be an enemy of the people of God. He 
is surrounded by evil-minded men, who 
counsel him to set at nought the laws of 
our Commonwealth, tind to introduce pro- * 
lacy arnoifg us. But he shall not prevail. 
Scotland, oh, my country! Ho that 
dasheth in pieces liometh up ‘before thy 
face. Keep thy munition ; watch thy way ; 
make thy loiTis strong; fortify thy power 
‘mightily. Rejoice not against me, O 
mine enemy ! When I fall I shall arise, 
and when I sit in darkness the Lord shall 
bo light unto me.” 

Mr. Peden spoke after the same manner, 
his pale face glowing red, his eyes flashing 
fire, as he prayed to the Lord th^t in the 
day of tribulation, which was near at 
hand, the Scottish people might prevail 
against all the foes of theii' faith, and that 
from the buraing'furnace of great "sorrow 
they might come forth triumphant over all 
heresy, schism, and oppression, even though 
the sister land of England might bow the 
kflee to Baal. During my sojourn at St. 
/ Andrews, when every day had its^ stejil, of 
work, and my mind was fully ocoupie3 vntli 
necessary studies, these matters did not 
receive the same earnest thought that I 
afterwards gave them, though many a time 
since my entry into the active world these 
predictions came back vividly upon my 
memory, and I rraolved that I too, though 
not a minister of the Word, would do battle 
for the'liberty of my faBh, even with the 
sword, if my sword were needed. 

The great persecution began in Scotland 
•• veiy shortly afrer this conversation. In 


less than a year the king and his wicked 
advisers had let loose the flood of wrath 
against Presbytery, hoping to undo the 
goodly wM-k of the Covenant. But the 
imagination of his heart was as vain as it 
was cruel, and though for awhile the 
ministers of the prelatical church took 
possession of thfe manses and the pulpits of 
Scotland, and it was made a crime to preach 
the gospel of the covenant to the people ; 
not all the power of Charles Stuart, nor of 
his priests, nor of his soldiers, nor of his 
judges and hangmen could daunt the gallant 
spirit of my countrymen, or compel them 
to drink the milk of righteousness from the 
poisbned chalices of jwelacy. While I write 
the great struggle .rtill continues; and the 
Covenant has bei* sealed by the blood of 
many thousand? of saints and mai'tyrs. , 
But unto mg..! even unto me, is given, to 
see the ei^, though it be far off',. and to 
know, ir.;^his the day of my tribulation, 
that right shall prevail, and that the per¬ 
jured and cruel princes of the House of 
Stuart shall be hurled from the high places 
where they are. unworthy to sit. In this 
faidi 1 live. In this faitli I will die. 

It was ^n the month of August, 1662, 
when I was in my seventeenth year, that 
Mr. Cargill, having busincssinSt. Andrews, 
was asked by my father to take charge of 
me on the journey, and deliver me to my 
uncle. Doctor Brodie, a physician in that 
city, in whose house I was to reside, while 
I attended college. I should not think it 
worth while to mention an event so slight 
as^ this journey, even although the com¬ 
panionship of Mr. Cargill on the way made 
it very memorable to me, were it not for the 
things we witnessed on our arrival. There 
was a great multitude of people in the High- 
street and in the road from Edinburgh, so 
great as well nigh to prevent us from 
passing to my uncle’s house; and on Mr. 
Cargill inquiring of a bystander what was 
the reason of such a gathering, we were 
told, that the Archbishop of St. Andrews, j 
with a brave cavalcade of gentlemen and 
soldiers, was approaching from Edinburgh 
to take possession of his see. “ Let us 
stand aside, Gideon,” said Mr. Cargill, 
“that I may look upon the face of James 
Sharpe, the traitor, in the day of his piide. 
Such as ho are more to blame than diaries 
^tuart for the misei'ies that are yet to 
befall Scotland. If to me wore given the 
power of eursing, upon his head my cui-se 
should fall, not because ho is a prelatist, 
but because ho has shown himself false 
to the Covenant which he swore to uphold; 
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and 5>as taken a Inribe, even the bribe of an 
“I, archbisboprick, as the re^^ard of his.per- 
! jaiy." Aa he speke a movement among 
^ the people, and a clatter as of horses’ hoofs, 

^ warned us that the oavaksade was drawing 
< near. We stood together at the shop door 
of a mercer’s, who seemed to bo acquainted 
widi Mr. Cargill. “ Thesse are sore times,” 
said the mercer, “ for the people of God.” 

Aye, sore indeed, my ftiend,”'replied Mr. 
Cargill, “ and worse to follow. But behold 
; the traitor.” And it was even so. On a 
prancing horse rode James Sharpe, Arch¬ 
bishop of St. Andrews, a portly man of 
middle age, with a pleasant smile on his 
face, and an oily|!^nnor like that ‘of a 
conrtier. On ei|]^Aado of him rode a 
dozen or more "ra earU, and lords, and 
. knights in gay trapping^, followed by a 
long line of motmted gentl^en. Not a 
<Aecr was raised to do -Aem bVonr, as they 
rode thrcaigh the street, and n<wi cap was 
taken off to do them reverence. The people 
looked on curious hut stern, and as if wonder¬ 
ing what the end of these things should be. 
Mr. Cargill said nothing more, bnt seemed 
to rejoice inwardly, as I judged from the' 
dour satisfiiction expressed in Ks face, that 
the people had no huzzas to throw away on 
such as this archbishop, and that all his 
pomp affected them not-. Fifteen years 
later these things came back into my mind 
when the haughty prelate met the fate of 
the persecutor, and was stricken dead in 
the street. 

Having concluded rather than completed 
my studies, I took my place in my father’s 
counting office in 1666 ; and resolved, Grod 
aiding me, to devote my best energies to 
his service. His health was not strong, 
and there were six children younger than 
myself to be educated and provided for. 
He had a conscionsness that his days would 
imt be many in the land; and it was a 
comfort to him, he often said, that I was so 
steadfast to my work, so steadfost also to 
the faith in which he had nurtured me, and 
that I was otherwise so well qualified to be* 
the head of the family, when he should 
have departed to his rest. He lived for 
seven yesurs after this time, ailing, bnt 
cbeeifiM, and expired in 1673, leaving me, 
-at the age t»f ^®nty-seven, to regret the 
loss of a Mend as well as a ffither, and a trno 
Christian gentleman. The business of wkiqh 
I became the head was, fairly prosperous, 
and promised to provide meanef enough, if 
, prudently managed, fin* the well-placing in 
> IMe of my brothers and sisters, imd for the 
sttstenance in comfort of tny beloved mother. 



It also seemed after a year or two of close 
application, that the business was suffi¬ 
ciently profitable to justify me in taking to 
myself a wife, which I did at the age of 
thirty, with the consent and approbation of 
my mother add family, and all the friends 
of our house. My wife’s name was Grace 
Rutherford. She was the daughter of an 
advocate in Edinburgh; a ihan in very 
good repute, and highly esteemed in his 
profession. She was five years younger 
than myself. I had been lietrothed to her 
for six years, not only -with my fathei’’s 
consent but with his blessing, though he 
had cautioned delay, on the ground of my 
present want of worldly substance. To 
this delay, strong in tiio fiiith of Grace’s 
affection, I' willingly but sorrowfully con¬ 
sented. Ofir hands were joined together 
in holy wedlock by Mr. Cargill; and from 
that lirfppy day until this, I never had the 
fsmallest cansb to regret that I took such a 
paitner to my bosom. If any regret is 
mingled with her name, it is that I have 
been separated from her by the arm 
of oppression, and from the three bonnio 
bairns that the Lord has given me with her. 
Nevertheless, even in this blackfest hour of 
my fortune I know .that I shall behold her 
again, if not on this side of Eternity on tliat 
other side, where so^'ow finds .no abiding 
place. 

Had it not been for the persecution suf¬ 
fered by the Pi-esbyterians, my life, at this 
time would have been as happy as any man 
has reason to expect. I was hale of- body 
and mind. I was prosperous in worldly 
afiairs. I was ten4erly beloved at homo, 
and much respected by my fellow-citizens 
abroad. Hut being a man of note in Glas¬ 
gow—ono not slow to speak my mind when 
the truth wafj< in question — and being 
known even beyond the bounds of my 
native city as a friend of the Covenant, I 
nearly experienced the wrath of the prela- 
tists. The second parliament of Charles 
the Second had decreed heavy fines agap^st 
all who withdrew themselves from attend¬ 
ance at the parish churches, and still 
heavier fines against those who withdrew 
their wives and children, their servants, or 
others over whom they had authority. 
Under this law, I was amerded in soms 
amotueting, at sundry times, to mbre thou 
the annual profits of my tsode. My ene¬ 
mies hoped to reduce me into beggary for 
my faith. But the Lord withstood them, 
and it seemed to me as if His finger were 
in it, for the more I was fined the more I 
prospered. Three times 1 was ammreed for 
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harbouring in mj house -miTiisters, against 
whom warrants were out, for having wor¬ 
shipped God in conventicles, or uplifted on 
the mountain side, by the brae-burn, or on 
the lonely moor, the voice of praise or sup¬ 
plication. Once I concealed Mr. Podcn in 
my house for eleven days and nights. 
Search was made for him from cellar to 
attic, in library, in spenoe, in parlours, 
and in bed-rooms, by a party of dragoons, 
with pistols and swords. But ho escaped 
their vigilance, they knew not how, and I 
got free with a penalty of three thousand 
I maiks. Years afterwards, when Donald 
Cargill’s church of the Barony had been 
olo.sed against him, I attended His minis¬ 
trations in secret places, sometimes in the 
veniiels and wynd.s of Glasgow, in the 
houses of the faithful poor, and* sometimes 
afiir off in the lonely places of the Campsie 
Hills. It was often sought tp entiv^i both 
him and mo, and all listeners' tf) his worc^ 
of good tidings, by sejiding troops of 
mounted dragoons after us to suspected 
places. But we escaped harmless. It was 
not etxsy to surprise us. The people wpre 
with us, and not the Vmmblest shepherd or 
servant laSS would lift a finger or say a 
I word to betray our whereabouts. 

It was op, the fourth day of May, in the 
year one thpusaud six hundred and aoventy- 
I nine, a lovely Sabbatli as ever shone from 
> heaven, when Mr. Cargill was preacliing 
on the hill-side in Campsie glen, that nows 
was suddenly brought by a shepherd 
which startled us all. We numbered al)6ut 
throe huudi'ed persona, one-half of whom 
were women and youngpeoplo. The other 
half were men of all ages. Every ono of 
them was armed; some haviyg pistols, 
others swords, and none but Mr. (Wgill liim- 
self being without a weapon.'of somo kind. 
Mr. Cargill was an aged map, being near 
upon threescore years and ton, but there 
was no sign of old ago about him, except 
his long white hair. His form was erect, 
hi^eye was bright, and liis voice oiear and 
I loud. Ho was always impressive in his 
discoxrrses, but on this particular Sabbath 
he seemed to mo to be even more eloquent 
than was his wont, and to warm the 
souls of his hearera as with heavenly 
He was not’oalm and persuasive, as I had 
so often heard him, but wrathful, defiant— 
even veugeM—«,s he spoke of the oppres¬ 
sion of the' people of God, by such servants 
of Satan as fraudardale, Rothes, and James 
Sharpe, the Archbiahop of St. Andrews. 
Upon the heads of 4>heise three he impre¬ 
cated the judgment of Heaven for the paiv 


socution of the saints, whose only crime was 
that they worshipped God in their own 
fashion, and adhered to that Solemn League 
and OoTenant which two out of those three 
—the Duke of Lauderdale and the Arch¬ 
bishop of St. Andrews — had sworn to 
uphold. The hands of the young men 
grasped at thmr sword-hilts as he spoke, 
and the eyes of the old men shone with the 
fire of youth, as they thought of the per¬ 
secution which they endured. Many of 
tho women wept aloud. He was bift in 
the middle of his discourse, when a man, 
mounted on a fast-going nag, was observed 
galloping down the glen from the direction 
of Glasgow. We all^ sprang ■ to our feet, 
and grasped our w^^ons at the sight; but 
as ho approached ^aror, he was observed 
to be alone, and I recognised him as Archie 
Camei’on, an a^^d shepherd, and a brave 
soldier of tl^‘Covenant. He bore a letter 
for rao fr:<m my undo at St. Andrews, 
which I handed to Mr. Cargill, after a hasty 
perusal, that he might read it aloud to tho 
congregation. It made known that on tho 
yQster morn a party of five gentlemen-of 
'Fife had sot out in search of the sheriff, 
whose oppUDssion. of the people in the 
matter of enforced subscriptions to the 
bond, renouncing conventicles, had greatly 
' incensed tho whole country, with tho in¬ 
tention, it was supposed, of taking his 
life, should they fall in with him. But 
tlieir purpose was not known except to 
themselves. The sheriff had notice of their 
coming, and escaped, no ono could tell 
whither. Returning from his house, on 
their Tx)otles8 eirand, they had reached 
Magus Moor, when, unfortunately, they 
_ met the carriage of Archbishop Sharpe— 
containing himself and daughter — ap¬ 
proaching towards them. In a moment, 
and as if by ono consent, the five gentle¬ 
men surrounded the carriage, stepped the 
horses, and ordered the archbishop to alight, 
for that their quarrel was with him, and 
not with his danghter. They held their 
pistols at his head, and ho, possibly fearing 
that his daughter mi^t suffer, obeyed the 
summons to alight, and; falling on his 
knees and ch^ping his hands, entreated 
them to spare his life. “Think of the 
mari^s of the Covenant, whom thou hast 
not spared, thou man of sin,” said one of 
the party, “ and commend thy soul to God, 
for thou hast not two minutes to live.” 
Tho whole party discharged tlieir ^ots 
into his bcnly, and he died shrieldbag for 
man’s mercy, not for God’s, with his mtest 
breath. Snob was the letter, and the 
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tears gathered in many an eye, and in Mr. 
.Cargill’s own, as he read it slowly and 
solemnly to the people. “ Brethren,” he 
said, “ this is monmful news, and betokens 
new evil to the nnhappy realm of Scot¬ 
land. It is not thus that I would have 
had the traitor die. I would have had 
him die on the scaffold, as an example of 
man’s justice as well as God’s. But his 
murder, I cannot, and I will not, approve, 
though I have mo pity to throw away 
upon such as he. But take warning, my 
brethren, and beware of the evil that will 
assuredly come upon .us in consequence 
of this deed. The savage Highbinders 
from Stirlinj^ will b^let loose upon uS, and 
English soldiers will be sent to help them 
in the work of extermr^l^ating the people of 
tto Covenant. You and I, and all of us— 
every man in Scotland, wl;p clings to the 
faith, and abhors prelacy ancis^opery—will 
be held guilty of the putting \>o death of 
James Sharpe. Let us bo prepared for the 
dark night. Let every man that hath a 
weapon see to it that it bo ready. Let 
every man who hath no weapon see that 
he buy or borrow one for the Lord’s service.' 
Deliver us from our enemies, O Lord! 
Defend us from those that rise up against 
us! Deliver us from the workers of ini¬ 
quity, and save us from bloody men! For 
lo ! the mighty are gathered against us, not 
for our tmnsgressions, and not for our sins, . 
O Lord!” After these words, Mr. Cargill 
called upon the people to join in singing 
the Sixty-fourth Psalm, which was singu¬ 
larly appropriate for the occasion. 

'I^he clear notes of the people’s voices 
rang far. up the glen, as they intoned 
the solemn psalmody, and repeated the, 
words after their beloved minister. Mr. 
Cargill would not return with me to 
Glasgow as I bade him, fearing that my 
house would not be a safe retreat for him 
during the next three or four weeks. But 
ho promised that he would let me know of 
his whereabouts-by means of trusty mes¬ 
sengers. Before ho and T met again, thd 
trouble had come upon Scotland which he 
had foreseen. The hirelings of Charles 
Stuart, his soldiers and his judges, had 
so filled up the cup of oppression, that the 
brave people—able to endure no longer— 
had taken up arms and resisted even unto 
the death. On the twenty-ninth of May— 
the day of the restoration of the king, when 
bonfires had been alighted by the order of 
the malignants to signify the national joy 
for an event which was a national humilia¬ 
tion—the persecuted saints extinguished 


the fires, and at Rutherglen, near Glasgow, 
a party of near upon a hundred made a 
bonfire of another kind, by publicly burning 
all the Acts of Parliament against Pres¬ 
bytery. Thence they marched into Glasgow 
and affixed upon the cross a declaration of 
their adherence to the Covenant. They then 
retired into the Lanarkshire Hills, on the 
borders of Ayrshire, under the godly James 
Hamilton, many people flocking to them 
from all parts. , Here on the Sabbath fol¬ 
lowing, when they wore assembled for the 
worship of God at Loudon Hills, they 
were suddenly assailed by a troop of 
mounted dragoons, under the command of 
the bloody Claverhouse. But the Lord 
fought on the side of His people, and 
Claverhouse was put to the rout, and fell 
back into Glasgow, our people following. 

Great evils ensued. The defeat of Claver- 
houso,‘-small though it was, inspired the 
,friends of the Covenant with renewed hope, 
and before many weeks Mr. Hamilton 
found himself at the head of six or seven 
thousand men—shepherds, farm-labourers, 
farmers, gentlemen, and men of character 
and substance from Edinburgh and Glas¬ 
gow— determined, if occasion ‘ served, to 
strike a blow in the Lord’s cause. The 
English r.government despatched in all 
haste the Duke of Monmouth^ .the basely- 
begotten son of the lecherous and treacher¬ 
ous Charles Stuart, to try conclusions be¬ 
tween Prelacy arid Presbytery on the 
Scottish Hills. I was not present with Mr. 
Hamilton’s army, not from want of will to 
aid in the holy cause, but from the occur¬ 
rence of circumstances which, to my great 
disappointment at the time, prevented mo 
from uniting my aid to that of my country¬ 
men. But Mr.. Cargill was present when 
the Duke charged the frie^ids of the Cove¬ 
nant at Bothwell Brigg,*and inflicted upon 
them the heaviest loss that the cause had 
ever ^et suffered. I will not attempt to 
describe a battle which I did not see, 
though I well remember the wail of lamen¬ 
tation that went up through all the west 
and south of Scotland when the truth be¬ 
came known, that the Host of the Covenant 
had been destroyed under the hoofs of Mon- 
nfbuth’s horse and at the hands of Mon¬ 
mouth’s men. Among the ^ number of 
wounded at that great Armageddon, was 
Mr. Cargill, who received many cuts of a 
trooper’s sword upon hifl head, but who 
nevertheless escaped from the field and 
took refqge in my house in tihe Candleriggs 
of Glasgow, after wandering in much pain 
and peril over the country, and hiding in 
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caves and pits for many nights and days 
ere he could grasp tlie hand or sec the face 
of a friend. The prisonerstaken on that fe,tal 
field were conveyed to Edinburgh, and shut 
up in the Greyfriars churchyard, to sleep 
among graves, with no covering but the 
sky, either in shine' or in raiuj by night 
or by day. Hei'e for four months they lay 
like cattle condemned to the shambles. 
Two of these, Mr. Kid and Mr. King, 
ministers of God’s Word, were taken thence 
and hanged, and all who would not sign a 
bond never again to take up arms again.st 
the king, and confess at the same lime that 
the killing of Archbishop Sharpe was foul 
murder, were sentenced to bo shipped off 
' as slaves to the American plantations. 

I Such fate was mine, thougli not at that 
I time. But let me not march before the 
j years in my narrative. 

! i - . -- . _ 

il SAVING A CITY. 

I • 

AiiTi the way from Sookc, on the southern 
coast of Vancouver’s Island, all along the 
Sti’aits of Do Fuea, up the dreaiy western 
coast, and down the en.stern shores of the 
1 colony until you come to the solltaiy Fort 
liuport of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 

I there is not one civilised abode,^witli tho 
single exception of a little block-house in 
I Port San ^an. Hero resides, all alone 
1 among his savage neighbours, an old In- 
! dian trader, who has lung ago forgot civili¬ 
sation and all its sunenities, though once 
upon a time no smarter lieutenant ever 
shook his epaulets at the balls at Govern¬ 
ment House in the halcyon days of Cap¬ 
tain Sir John Franklin’s rule. The shores 
of every quiet bay are thickly dotted with 
savage-looking Indian villages; eVery creek 
swarms with their wur-canoeg. Never are 
they all a,t peace. No more cruel and vin¬ 
dictive enemies than these people ever 
prowled out on a night attack. 

The Nittinahts are a noted tribe of 
warriors and pirates; and their grim old 
chifef, MoquiUa, looks upon war as the 
legitimate game of such kings as he. This 
warlike disposition is strengthened by tho 
condition of their chief village, Whyack, 
which is built on a cliff, stockaded in froi]^, 
and at a part of the coast, at the mouth of 
the Nittinaht inlet, where it is difficult, on 
account of the heavily rolling surf, to land. 
Thus defended, they carry it with a high 
hand over their neighbours. Moquilla’a 
hx-other died, and he,, not knowing what to 
do to soothe his grief, happily bethought 
himself one day that some months before, 


his brother bad quarrelled with a man in 
the tribe, and had threatened to kill him. 

So Moquilla went olF to this man’s lodge, 
and killed him. At this there was a great 
deal of talking in the village. Many said 
he did right, but others thought he did 
wrong; Moquilla himself determined to cut 
tho Gordian knot by following up the course 
he had begun. The man w^as married to an 
Elwha or Clallam wife, whose village lay 
on tho opposite shores of Juan De Fuca’s 
Strait. Casting about for some plausible 
excuse to go to war with a tribe with 
which he had been for years at peace, he 
recollected that long ago a Nittinaht canoe 
had landed on tho Elwha shore, that tho 
crew had been kiHyd, and tho canoe 
broken by members of that tribe. In an 
Indian tribe there .ns rarely any doubting 
on a matter of war, especially when heads, 
slaves, and plunder ai’e to be got. There 
was not mu^ in Whyack village that sum¬ 
mer afternoon when old Moquilla, his hands 
wet with the blood of his tribe’s man, pro¬ 
posed to go to war against the Clallams. 
They were, however, rather in want of , 
gunpowder. So they dropped along the 
coast, a few miles, to Port San Juan, where 
one Langsbm was then trading, solitary, 
among their allies, tho Pachenahts. Lang¬ 
ston stoutly refused to aid in the destruction 
of tho Clallams, who were also customers 
of his; and such was tho force of this one 
man’s character, that though they begged 
earnestly for the favour of being permitted 
to buy powder of him, yet, on being re¬ 
fused, they did not attempt to take it by 
force. They bade him a gruff good-bye, 
and, under cover of darkness, sailed, with 
their Pachonaht contingent, out of tho little 
cove, and over the strait to tho opposite shore. 

Arx’iving there, they di*ew their canoes 
into the bush, and waited for dawn. Day¬ 
light came with all the calm beauty of a 
North-western summer morning, and tho 
Clallams, suspecting nothing, went out un¬ 
armed on the halibut fishing-ground, a 
l^iilo or two off shore. Tho Nittinahts 
drew their canoes out of tho hush, and, pad¬ 
dling out, shot the defenceless Clallams in 
their canoes, and, plundering the village, 
returned in triumph to Port St. Juan, with 
slaves and heads. Wlien Langston woke 
up. in the monxing, he found seven human 
heads, stuck on poles in fi-ont of his door. 
The rejoicings were, however, of shoi^ 
duration, for news came that the survivors 
were gathering allies from far and near, 
and would soon be over to attack the Pa- 
choiiahts' village- Collecting their hoose- 
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bold gods, they decamped in all haste, six- hush, which grew down to the very water’s 
teen miles along the coas^ to the fortified edge; The clouds, flitting over the moon, 
village of their allies, the Nittiuahts, at allowed ua only chance views of the enemy: 
Whyack. Before leaving they endeavoured now we could see them, now they were 
to persuade Ijangston to accompany them, concealed, now they advanced, now the 
The trader liad, however, a good store of splash, splash of the paddles was close at 
furs and oil. If he fled, it would be sure to hand. We could even hear whispers as 
be lost; if he remained, he might save it. they rounfled the point at the entrance 
So he determined to take his chance and to our little bay. We now crept back 
stay where he was. Ho was soon alone, to the house, barricaded the door, and, 
in the daily expectation of a visit from the extinguishing the lights, lay quiet, rifle in 
Clallams. And he feUr mther lonely, and hand, watching their movements. One by 
slightly nervous, as he saw the last of the one the canoes grated on the beaclr, and wo 
friendly Pachenahts turn the point and could see a council bchig held. Two men 
leave liim lord of the village. knife in mouth, now crept up on all fours to 

J ust then I arrived with a canoe manned the lodges of the Pachenahts and listened 
by four Indians, oik,,a visit to the Tbelea- at the doors. Hearing no sound, the idea 
guered trader. I wi\s astonished at the seemed to flash upon them that the people 
quietness of everything around, but soon had fled. jL noisy talk ensued, and pine 
learned, as I stood on the sandy beach, the torches were lighted, with which some men 
state of afikira. I could not leave the poor were proceeding to fire the village. Now 
fellow alone; so, in spite oSihis protest was our time; Bang! Wefired in the air, 
that the “ mess” ho had got mmself into •‘in any direction, musket shot after musket 
was* no business of mine, I insisted on shot—anything to make a noise and a rapid 
remaining, in order to help in defendiug firing. Never shall I forget tlie scene. There 
the stores of the trader, on whom tlio Clal- was no dignity in the manner in which tJie 
lams might not unnaturally be expeotech waariors proceeded to the canoes. Thera i 
to wreak their vengeance, under the sup- was no question of standing on j:he order of 1 
position that he had sold gunp'fcwder to the their going; to go was the one object. Man | 
Nittinahts. The first thing wo did was to tumbled over man into the canoes, and cvciy 
load all Langston’s “trade” muskets, com- onelaidofi to the paddles, out of the harbour, 
prising some twenty flint-lock fowling- into the bay—Clallamwards. " They ovi- 
pieces, used for trading with the Indians, dently supposed, as it was" our intention 
and to keep watch day and night, turn and they should, that the 'whole Pachenaht i 
turn about. Day after day, night after tribe wore in ambush, for how otherwise ' 
night, for more than a week did this m on; was the repeated firing to be accounted for ? 
and still no sign of the OlaHam attack. An Indian hates firing in the dark, never 
Langston’s spirits, which at first were knowing who is to be hit, and these Indian.^ 
rather depi’essed, now began to rise. Ho acted accordingly. Delighted at our suc- 
would often keep me company for hours on cess wp ran over the point, with three or four 
my watch, and relate old-world stories of his trade muskets in our arms, and fired a 
early days at sea, of foreign ports he had few parting shots in their direction as they 
visited, of “ cuttings out,” and piratical went spinning along, to tell in the Clal- 
attacks in which he had been engaged, lam’s village the story ot their hairbreadth 
until be would imagine himself once more escape from the vile Pachenaht ambush, 
a young lieutenant instead of a waif washed day or two the Pachenahts returned, 
up by a curious turn of tortune on the aad for about four-aud-twenty hours we 
Vancouver shore, and taking his life, m were very great men indeed. <■ 

he used to express it, “ in penny numbers.” - — 

I think it mimt have been on the BRIDGE OP SIGHS. 

ragkb, calm and still, that 1 was sitting on a -xr o 

a on the beach, with my rifle over my , ^ XACsmo Stokt. 

knees, when I was startled by a,splash, BOOK U. ^ 

splash, gentle and regular, condug over - chapteb iv. the habbiaOE, 

the glaisi^ water. There was a little moon, In due course of time that marriage-day 
behind a clcradv^ and as it peered out for a came round. The doctor, in loud protest, 
minate, I couJd see twelve large war-canoes, objected to the abatement of all the splen- 
^ full offightingnisn,cautiottsly paddling, not dour of a marriage ceremo®^ down at St. 

a mile from the shores; There was no time to Arthur’s-on-the-Sea when he proclaimed 
! be lost. All our little ^rrisop was rotised, that “ my daughter was going to marry a 
and silently concealea behind the dense very clover, high-bred young fellow, Con- 
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way, Lord Formanton’s son.” They had 
to proceed to London, and then the cere¬ 
mony was to take place in the wilderness 
of an old city chnrch. The noble father 
and mother of the clever Conway “ set 
their faces” against this alliance. Hu¬ 
man natures are never indisposed thus 
to magnify a matter they slightly disap¬ 
prove of into a serious outrage, and so 
Lady Formanton told her fine friends at 
tho.se fine parties she was now beginning to 
resume that “she knew literally nothing 
about the matter,” and that she had no 
scruple in saying publicly that fihe and 
Lord Formanton quite disapproved of the 
matter. This was yet an(\tlier reason for 
making the matter quite priv<ate. 

As the day drew near the little shadows 
and phantoms which had disturbed the 
lovers began to clear off. Tlicir approach¬ 
ing happiness, like some sharp stiniulant, 
banished all these dreary recollections and 
doubts; made them seem indeed foolish? 
They came oven to that frame of mind 
which made them consider it a duty to put 
such idle disturbers far away, as the truly 
just man will turn away from very plausible 
scruples. •> 

As they walked about the great metro- 
poh’s, and the doctor stalking^ iu front 
attracted attention as he affected to be a 
regulai- resldcot, and defeated his aims by 
loud iiroolamations and descriptions of 
very firmiliar f>bjects, Conway said to her, 
“ Now, indeed, 1 feel that a new life is to 
begin for us both. I shall have that rest 
which I have so long sought, and which is 
BO necessary if there is any scheme to be 
carried out. There is time for such a 
future, dearest Jessica. Together we shall 
surprise the world.” 

She looked at him fon^hy. Even for 
lier the mere change wfAS a new life after 
the prison discipline at her father’s—that 
all but convict life whore the doctor had 
Kterally held little more communication 
with her than a jailor would with his 
prisoners. 

Only the day before the marriage, Conway 
and bis future wife w(a*c walking about in 
this supreme stage of tranquil happiness-— 
ho laying out plans, and expatiating on tliat. 
new and future life of theirs which she de¬ 
lighted to hear of. “ Ah, hero,” ho said at 
last, “ I am so rejoiced that this last day of 
the old life has arrived, and that the curtain 
comes down hero to shut but the past. To¬ 
day is the last day that I shall turn my face 
backwards and look at it. I shall thiuk of 
that poor girl now for the last time, and 
for the last time of that act I was about to 
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do—the only one in my life which I may 
indeed blush for. And yet even on that 
last day of her life I felt scruples, and I do 
think I might have gone to her, finding 
the -struggle intolerable, and have with- ■ 
drawn. I have searched my heart, and I 
solemnly declare I would have done this. 
And yet she loved me; and even when 
that stroke overtook her she was thinking 
of me!” 

The colour came to Jessica’s cheek. 
“Loved yon!” she said, warmly. “Ido 
not believe it. You must not think that. 
At least pai’t of it came, I fear, from a 
dislike of me. And as for her last 
thoughts ” 

“Yes!” he said, iaterested. “Tell me 
aliout that; tell m<^ll about her and your¬ 
self, as I have ubld you about myself. 
Just for tbis last day, and w'e have done 
with the subject for ever. You saw her 
then?” ^ 

Would it not be better to tell him all 
now, and leave no secret on her soul ? And 
yet how could she explain that mysterious 
concealment ? 

. Wlien she no^^ recalled, almost with 
alarm, that j;Ite had told no one of having 
been with Miss Panton when she wa.s 
seized with that illnCss, she felt she could 
imt tell it without embarrassment then; 
at least she must think it over. He saw 
her besitetion, and said smiling : 

“ I understand. I am not to know all 
secvet.s. 1 see ” 

The voice of the doctor, stentorian and 
blustering, came in with an intrusive blast, 
and that opporiunity passed away. Never, 
never, of all tho many times when that 
obstreperous clergyman had interfered had 
he been so fatally mal apropos. 

Here was the morning. The old ebureb - 
was so lonely, so vast, so white, and sepnl- 
clii-al; there might have been a dozen cere¬ 
monies going on without interfering with 
each other. It might have done duty as a 
vast ecclesiastical bam, for layiug up holy 
igrain, and would have been moi*e useful in 
that capacity than in the one for which it 
had been constructed. It might have been 
the Hall of Lost Footsteps over and over 
again, and it seemed to he fm-nished with 
many fixtures—-cupboards and groaning 
presses, shelves, with a huge packing-case 
or two lying about, which I'esolved them¬ 
selves into galleries, pews, pulpit, and read¬ 
ing-desk. 

Here, upon this bright marriage morn¬ 
ing, came a’small party, as it were, crawling 
over the pavement of that huge white store 
like a few nedoe in a granary. There was 
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no slicv/ of bridesmaids, no filling up of the 
regular stock parts. The doctoi’, rnfiling 
in his canonicals like some gigantic cock, 
came out, and began the rite. His voice 
echoed sonorously down that vast solitude, 
and made the decrepit old pew-opener look 
back and wonder at the needless ^and unac¬ 
customed noise. She looked round again 
as she saw Dudley standing at the door¬ 
way, and looking in. No one else saw 
him, or turned round; but as the ceremony 
came to a close he entered, and advanced 
nearer and nearer, and as the party went 
into the vestry he followed them in. 

The new Mrs. Oonw.ay started as she 
saw that dark, stern ^iice, not at all col\)ured 
j with the conventional glow of congratula¬ 
tion. Conway, always^i^ranquil, never sur¬ 
prised, received him with a good-natured 
nod. Already for Imn the heavy folds of a 
curtain had dropped dver th^ past. He 
would never raise even the corS»er to peep 
, behind. There were the usual formal 
duties to be done, and while ho was away 
j for a few moments Dudley drew near to 
i her and said : 

“ Ah, poor, poor Laura. Pjinton ! Who' 

^ thinks of her now ?” n 

She turned away from him; the malig¬ 
nancy of that reminder, so it seemed to her, 
at such a nioment needed no notice. 

“ She almost prophesied this to me,” ho 
went on, as it were, to himself, “ during 
those last few moments when I was caiTy- 
ing her to the bank.” 

Jessica started. “ Carrying her to the 
bank ! What, you were there ?” 

“ Yes. Oh that I had come up a few 
moments sooner! That would have saved 
her. She said her enemy would not cross 
in the boat, but went round the long way, 
80 that she might die before help came. 
Her enemy ! Whom could she mean ?” 

“ A boat! And there was a boat there !” 
she faltered. “ Oh, good Heaven !” 

Hero was the nappy bridegi-oom, the 
routine business done; hero tho “noble 
fiither” out of his robes. ' 

“ I am offering my congratulations,” said 
J Dudley, looking at her intently, “ and oon- 
' gratulate you too, Conway. A now life is 
i banning for you.” 

. “Yes,” ^id he, pleased; such'as I have 
never knowi^et. 1 have waited for it a 
j long time. You look^ tired and fatigued. 

No wonder. Come, de*arcst. Remember,” 

! he whispered, “ the curtain is down—that 
is to be the background.” 

Unconscious of Dudley, they departed 
for tho great hotel where they were stay¬ 


ing. ' Dudley looked after them long. 

“ This gives life an intei^t,” he said, to 
himself. “I may leave all now to work 
itself out for a year and more.” 

CHAPTER V. A CLOUD. • 

Two years have passed by since these 
events, and Mr. Conway and his wife have 
begun the happiest of lives. Both are so 
changed—for the better, their friends say— 
that they seem to have .become different 
people. . The famjly difficulties had been 
got into something like ari‘angement. Ho 
enjoyed a small allowance from his father, 
devoted himself to work, chiefly political 
writing, and was already spoken of as 
likely to be a promising man, “ that would 
make his mark.” How sweet life was to 
her now—tho sun, the flowers, the cities, 
and pictures.; things of quite a different 
jprder now. For they travelled a good deal, 
and saw the wonders of the world. If it | 
would only last. Yea; it must last. 

They were coming home after a Welsh 
tovr, and were stopping on the road at a 
little town called Brookside, with an old- | 
fasliionod landlady, who, if you were ill, 
would nm’se you like a mother. There 
wore chaJmiug gardens, with.a. room that 
opened out on them, excellent.hVIng, and 
a whole treasury of delightful walks up hill 
and down dale, with a very famous fishing 
stream within a mile. Here a now and 
delightful time set in. The weather was 
delicious; tho gi’ass never was so 'green 
and luxuriant; all the choice morsels of a 
pastoral district, whose meat, and milk, and 
butter are not madly whirled away every 
morning, was spread out before thorn. The 
landlady, too, grew into a friend, liking 
her two guests, pleasant, and caring for 
them in every way. Evbry one has a little 
experience of this sort, and looks back 
with a sort of comfort and satisfaction to 
some such cot, where everything has gone 
happily, where ihe flowers have suvjlt 
sweetly, and whence he has been loath to 
depart. Thus a most delightful fortnight 
passed by. Jessica again found that she 
had not half exhausted the joys which her 
•neV life had promised her. More and yet 
more wore opening out before her. On 
the last night of their stay—^the^ were 
forced to return home—she said to him: 

“ Oh, if this life could go on always I 
Shall I confess something to you P That 
one subject always seemed to casta shadow. 

It was no wonder that we shrank from it. 

. Now, dearest, I am grown so confident and 
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hopeful and happy, tliat I should not be 
afi-aid to look back.” 

“ You have a brave heart, Jessica, which 
I know was in you. , I would wager my 
life that if I had the whole history and de¬ 
tails of your struggle with that poor girl, 
from the beginning to the last day of her 
life, it would bo all to ^our honour. And 
for her, 1 will say if she had had time she 
would have done you justice also.” 

A sort of tremor passed over Jessica, 
but she said nothing. That indeed was the 
only shadow, and she again thought it 
might havo been wiser to have told him of 
the last scene. 

Next day they were travelling home. A 
great mail of letters had reached them at 
tho little town, full of good news, of hope 
and cnconragoment. One sjfoke of an 
opening for the House of Commons. An¬ 
other said that as the miniatj-y waf^certain 
to change, an influential friend would come 
in Avith the new one, who was determined 
that his friend Conway should hold some 
' I sort of office. Thi.s was all delightful. 

They got on to Chester, where they ^^oro 
to stop for the night,' and walked through 
its quaint'old streeto, new to both. They 
had come back to their hotel, and were 
standing fffi the railway platforn*, watching 
the various expresses come up, when Jessica 
I whispered him: , ■ . 

“ See that man’.s face looking out of tho 
j carri.Tge ? Is it not like Colonel Dudley r”’ 

I “Like !” said Couway, laughing. “Itis 
i Dndlo}’’ himself.” 

tinder a fur cap was seen Dudley’s face, 
in a sort of abstraction; much more worn 
than when they had last parted witli him. 
Beside him were gun cases, hunting sad¬ 
dles, &c. He seemed to be going on np to 
London. She saw him speaking to Con¬ 
way at tho carriage door, then rise h.astily, 
gather np all his packages, and stop down 
with gi'aat eagerness on the platform. With 

I a sort of undefined trepidation she said to 
j Conway, “ He is not going to stay ?” 

II “ He says he will stay for tho night,” her' 
I husband answered. “ Ho says ho is tired. 

Poor soul! he is as low and dismal as ever, 
and I Bupi>os 0 is glad to meet some one he 
, 'knows . • 

, “ Then we need not see him,” she said, 

eagerly; “it wiU do us no good. Some 
fate seems always dragging ns back to thtd 
time.” 

Dudley now came np. He looked at 
I Jessica with a strange glance. “ Is it 
1 not wonderful how people meet? There 
were about a million chances against our 


coming together at this time, and at this 
place. And yet I was thinking of you both 
only this morniug. Let me come up to you 
this evening, if Mrs. Conway will give me 
leave. I find myself the worst company 
in the world.” 

“ Then you must not be too critical with . 
us, who are the best company in tho world 
for each other.” 

Dudley looked from one to the other with 
piercing gi’cedy eyes. Then his face broke 
into a confident smile. 

“ Ah, I see. Yours is to be an everlast¬ 
ing honeymoon !” 

In the evening he came np to their sit- ! 
fing-room. He told them how he had bgen 
in Ireland, shooting,' hunting, “ trying to 
get an Irish horse .pr an Irish fence to break I 
my neck. But they wouldn’t do it. That i 
old nightmare is still on me; in fact, it 
grow.s hoarier every day. I cannot shut 
out that pmee. I never see a bridge but it 
recals that bridge. I was on the banks of 
one the other day, and so like the spot, that j 
I forgot, and, turning to the bogtrotter with 1 
me, said, ‘it was a scapdal and a shame to I 
'have no bridge.^Jffiman life might be lost 1 
while theyi/vrere stupidly sending round i 
miles.’ Thb animal stared, as you may \ 
suppose.” ■ i 

“ Well I tliiuk he might,” said Conway, 
glancing at the distressed face of Jessica. 

“ I thijik it is high time now, for tho sake ; 
of your own peace of mind, to give over [i 
brooding on these things. It can do you j 
no good.” 

“ And may do others harm ? Well, you - 
are right; I know you are. But I will tell ‘ 
you this: it may lead to something yet. 
Perhaps has led. Do you know what is 
bringing me homo ? Something about this 
ve^ matter. I have never dropped it.” j 

Conway shrugged his shoulders. “I l 
still think it folly, but you always took your 'I 
own course.” I 

“ Why,” continued the other, “ if I were 
a detective, or like that American fellow, 
Poe, I could work backwards from that ; 
dreadful day, until. I landed somewhere. 
But I am not, and have worked backwards ; 
in my poor head till my brains ai'o addled, i 
Some people would say I am mad, on that j 
subject at least. I daresay you thought so j 
when I went on so strangely to you botli at ! 
t^e time she was being buried. I saw you 
were generous enough, Conway, to make 
allowance. But with all my speculation, 
one thought certainly has taken posses¬ 
sion of jne. Sho was not alone when she 
died:’ .■ 
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Josaica turned pale. A eudden chill feel¬ 
ing seemed to etrike upon her heart, as 
though the end of the delightful paradise 

■ in which she had been living so long was 
now at hand. 

“ ImpoBsihle,” said Conway, warmly. 
“ No one could have seen it; unless you 
mean to say that they had a share in that 
terrible business.” 

' “ Aye, perhaps so,” said Dudley. “ For 

if any one had been with her, it would be 
strangely suspicious if they did not come 
forward.” 

" It would be, cei'tainly,” said Conway. 
“But have yon anything to go upon? Was 
t^s mentioned to tiiat poor Sir Charles ? 
Ah, Dudley, I am not without repentance 
for my part in all that, ^.nd have suffered, I 
can tell you.” 

“ I can acquit you, Conway,” said the 
. other. “ I say so cordially, ^here were 
marks and footprints discoveri^. If that 
Edgar Allan Poe were alive. But come 
to my room to-night, and I will tell you 
more.” 

“ But why not go.mto it now, with Jessica 
present? Her quick will help you. Ah!" 
But I forgot.” x 

“ I thought,” said Jessied, excitedly, 
“ you promised me that we were not to tafic 
of this ?” 

“Yon are quite right. But what Dudley 
tells us alters the case. It is very strange 
that we should botb^ Dudley—you and I— 
have had the satoe idea.” 

“No,” said‘Dudley, “I can understand 

■ why Mrs. Con^y should not like the sub¬ 
ject. I do, though. It is my whole life, 
heing, hope, and comfort. Once that ac¬ 
complished, and I care not what becomes 
of me.” 

He left them. 

“ A strange being,” said Conway. “ Yet 
he will work that out, depend on it.” 

“ Oh, but why should you have to do 
with it, or with him ? He can mean you 
no good; certainly not to me. Do let us 
leave hhn here—leave this place. I tell 
you misery will como of it.” 

* “But why?” said he, k)okmg at her 
fixedly. “ Cnve me a reason, Jessica. You 
are so s^osiUe, it is sure to be a sound one. 
Is it fimey, or mere feeling, as they call it ?” 

She hung ^owu her head. Something 
whispered her: “ Now is the time—a full 
confidence, and it will suTU^uch hereafter.” 
But then to let Mm ^ her to that 
f.. man, then hear hia -^loss upon it 1 

Conway waited. “ i knew it was only 
- a fancy. No, dearest, 1 am intm^ted in this, 



recollect. I owe something to the memory 
of that poor girl.” 

He left her. With a sort of terror she 
followed him with her eyes. Now she had 
time, and conld thi nk calmly what she 
should do. She must decide before he re¬ 
turned. There was something of meaning 
in that Dudley’s behaviour; his stopping 
on his journey, his looks at her, and his 
hints. It did seem as though he wished to 
raise up some cloud between her and her 
husband—^to get some strong net entangled 
about her, in which he conld drag het back 
from him. Her old, calm sense came to 
her aid. Was not all this a mere difficulty 
of the imagination, in which she was en¬ 
tangling herself of her own act ? It was 
her own foolish finessing. 

Conway' came back, musing. “ That 
Dudley is wonderful,” he said. “ It shows 
what j>nrpose will do for a man of a dull, 
Jieavy natm-er He has certainly made out 
some strange things enough to justify him 
in a suspicion that she died in a dift'erent 
way from what was given out.” 

“ Ob, surely not. Yon cannot think 
that—yotPmust not. Oh, it would be too 
horrible. It is one of this man's morbid, 
moody imaginings.” 

“His Ihcts are simple enough. Bat. 
what is so strange, they bear out exactly 
, the theory-1 had in my mind: What would 
ymir theory be ?” . 

“ I have none. I don’t wisji to have any. 
Oh, you promised me that we were to leave 
the subject for ever and ever.” 

Again Conway looked at her with sur¬ 
prise. “ My dea^ Jessica, this surprises 
me a little in you, who were so firm and 
rational about all things. Your old, bitter 
vendetta with this poor girl was too girlish 
to bo elevated into the serious matter that 
you would make it. Neither would I show 
this singular repulsion to the subject before 
people; for you see, Dudley remarked it, 
and ho is morbid enough—as you 8ay-~to 
turn it to some purpose of his own. Now, 
exert yourself, and your firm self, as of old, 
and tell me what is your speculation, and 
I shall teU yon ours.’’ 

Now was the opportunity. Make a clean 
brdast of it, according to tho old phrase,* 
and all mif^t be well. But the deception 
—he could never forgive that^ all she could 
say or do. Again rushed in her pride, and 
she uttered words that long after she was 
to regret.. It was the final #ep into the 
quagmire. 

“ I can say nothing. I disKke th© sub¬ 
ject, and it is unkind tx> speak of it.” 
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She was hnrfc. It wal as though a.new 
feature in her character had come on him 
by surprise. 

“ Well, then,” he said, slowly, “ what we 
have reached is this ; that there wAs some 
one with her when she died. That some one 
has not revealed herself. We are going to 
be the Edgar Allan Poes of the mystery.” 

She was so scared by this announcement 
that she let him leave the room. Had ho 
stayed a second longer, she had almost made 
up her mind to tell him. But tho oppor¬ 
tunity for grace wms gone. He sat up some 
hours that night over books and papei’s, 
and the interval was as good as weeks. . 


CnAlTKR VI. 


FACILIS DESCENSUS. 


Tuev were now back in town again, but 
they were changed in their relatibns. Con¬ 
way with disappointment, for he had Ije- 
gun to perceive a want of fimjness—*a sort 
of fretfulncss that belonged'to a young ^ 
girl, and which might be no profit to him 
in tho gi’eat schemes that were before him. 
She, with tho old decision, which she really 
possessed, had made up her mind calmly ,to 
a distinct coui’se. Dudley had goiie his 
way. Thi? moody dream of his—for it 
might be such—would lead him in some 
otlujr direcJ;ion. It would all •pass by. 
She, too, was concerned at a faint altera¬ 
tion in her husband’s manner, which, faint 
as it was, she had detected. This snrpiiscd 
her. He, too, had avoided tho subject. 
In .short, by little and little, and by a pro¬ 
cess which the parties themselves can take 
no heed of, so gradual and impe-rceptiblo is 
its pro^-ess, is built up that fatal Blue 
Chamber, to which both parties have a 
key,' but which both go round ,lon^ pas¬ 
sages to avoid, and yet are always coming 
tac(3 to face at its very door..* 

Ho had many tlihigs now to occupy him. 
He was fast shding into politics, which 
often become the grave of love. There 
wae a politieal association where he was 
asljod to deliver a spfeech, and the prepara¬ 
tion took up a long time, but the delivery 
was a success. Tho speech was talked of,, 
and there wore loaders in tiie journals. 
Ho was talked of for a seat, and had to 
make jom-neys, and “interview” peoplet)f 
all kinds. Thus, he was gradually being 
drawn off from interest in his calm 
household; and if he felt a scruple, he*, 
salved it over with the thought that Jessica 
had not so strong a mind as ho thought, 
aud Avould hot take interest in his politics. 

At last it became known thdt the seat 
would be vacant, and one evening a gentle¬ 


man of the party, who “found” eligible 
boroughs, as a house agent might find 
homses, came to them mysteriously one 
night. He was closeted with Cornway a 
long time, who then came up to his wife, 
very grave indeed. “ They have found me 
a seat,” ho said. “A man is willing to 
retire. But who do you. suppose—or where 
do you suppose ?” 

Again she know there was something 
C(.>ming—something with a dark shadow 
to it. 

“Bolton-is the man, and St. Arthur’s is 
tho place.” 

“But yon will not aocopt?” she said. 
“Yom covM not! . A place with such asso¬ 
ciations for you —such associations for mo /” 

“Childish ones, dbarest, as I have often 
told you. ResAlly, Jessica, this amounts to 
a little folly—^like a nightmare. My asso¬ 
ciations mav be painful or unpleasant, but 
there is noming, surely, to be ashamed of 
—nothing, by reason of which I should 
retreat from such an advantage.” 

Jessica answered with a flush. “ I never, 
thought so, or drea me^^ such a thing.” 

* “ Not surely^gjn((fseyou had a quarrel 
with that prfbrgirl—^kept up rather too 
long—am I to decline tlus great opening ? 
No, Jessica, I cannot humour you so far; 
unless you can tell me some good reason. 
If, indeed, you tell me that you have some¬ 
thing to reproach yourself with in her re¬ 
gard, if you will tell me now there is some 
secret reason > ” 

“ There is nothing to tell,” she said. 
“ Only this—I cannot explain it. But I 
have a miserahl© presentiment—that ill- 
omened place-” 

He smiled. ^ Which brought us to¬ 
gether !• Is that ill-omened ? And as for 
the presentiment, it will do us no harm. I 
have had too many pre.sentiments; but .they 
never came out true.' There, dear, we must 
go on to where glory waits ns ; and, alas ! 
put our feelings in our pockets, or, at least, 
seem to do so.” 

• Oonway was a sort eff epicurean world- 
lin*g. That great oyster, the world, was the 
chief delicacy he cared for at heart, and all 
his life he had been striving hard to open it. 
Now, it would seem he had got his knife well 
in, and a little more leverage wotdd open it. 

Now came the writing an address— 
the writing of many letters. A few 
nights later Conway camo np quite foil 
of spirite to report progress to his wife. 
“ All goes well. Wo have an unexpected 
agent enrolled in our ranks, and who has 
done me service already. Ho has saved 
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me a ircbufT ; for I had a letter written to 
Sir Charles Panton, hut Dudley tells, me 
Sir Charles is bitter against me.” 

“ What, that Dudley again upon the 
scene,” she said. “ Oh, this is becoming 
wretched t”*' 

“ The o^d nightmare,” he said, smiling. 
“ But this quite desti'oys my scruples, and 
should yours. Let a man take the line of 
an enemy, and I am always glad. Then I 
can take my aide. . Sir Charles might haTO 
heaped coals of fire on my head. But it is 
a relief that ho has taken this course.” 

“And"you will go down there—within 
sight of that unhappy place, where she who 
was to have been your wife met with such 
an end. What will they say even as to the 
taste, the delicacy of sqch a proceeding ?” 

He coloured. “ A nlan who stands for 
a borough must bid adieu to delicacy. But 
that is for myself. And your scruples, too, 
are for myself. Since you as^red me you 
had no other reason, I can take the rest 
on myself” She was silent. She had 
walked so far into this quagmire she could 
not turn round. ^ Dudley will do his best 
for us. So, I presume; '^ill your father; he 
will expect mo to get him st-^iishopric. I 
can hear him ringing, ‘ My son-in-law Con¬ 
way,’ hke a bell in his steeple. To-morrow 
—now don’t bo shocked, dearest—I go down 
to canvass with Dudley. We shall look up 
our Edgar Allan Poe business, too, if we 
have time.” 

Again lurid shadows—^wild and jagged 
in shape—kejfit leaping backwards and for¬ 
wards in a sort of challenge. She made 
no more protest, but seemed to accept the 
old “ auangko” of the Greeks come back 
again, to the, world. Dudley came the next 
day, and found Conway ready for hjm. 

“ Is it not curious,” said the former, “ the 
mere accidents that direct the course of a 
life ? He puts in, on board a yacht, at this 
small port, and ho is fortunate enough to 
find an accomplished lady for his wife, and 
probably a, scat in the House of Commons. 
He is also able to help a poor broken.* 
hearted creature in what you, Mrs. Con¬ 
way, would unjustly call his monomania.” 

“ Wo, she would not,” said Conway. 
“ She makes me feel- ashamed sometimes 
that I had so little tenderness about that 
time.” 

“ And you have none !” said’ the other 
fiercely. “ Not that yon did anything to 
her. Indeed, you behaved wonderfully—I 
own that. But, I repeat, it seems like 
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another dispensation that you should be 
drawn back there again with me, to help 
me with your well-trained wits, to what my 
poor muddled brains could never reach to 
of themselves. One look at the ground, 
the detectives tell us, is worth whole volumes 
of writing and description.” 

“ Yes,” said Conway, “you may count 
on my putting my whole soul into it.” 

“Why are yon so eager for tins ?” said 
Jessica, excit^ly. “I should have thought 
it was a matter we should all be glad to 
have done with for ever. Why should you 
be raking up this dismal past ? For God’s 
sake leave it so, and leave ixs alone !” 

“ Why ?” repeated Dudley, coming back 
from the door whither he had advanced, and 
gazing fixedly at her. “ Do you ask in 
earnest?” ' Her eyes flew hurriedly in the 
direction of Conway, who was putting some 
papers together. “ Ah ! I was sure not. 
^Well, one of these days I shall tell you— 
him too—and perhaps the Avhole world !” 

She felt this was growing unendurable. 
With a sudden impulse sbe called aloud, 

“ p George, I should toll you—I must ” 

“Tell me what?” he siiid. “One of I 
your secrets ? Ah ! you know- you have ■ 
no secrets from me. Good-bye, dearest!” j 
'Ibey were gone. She was^ left, alone i 
to the dismal thought that for .every hour 11 
of that tedious absence Dudley would be |; 
dropping some hint, filling her husband’s ! 
soul with stray thoughts and reminders, !i 
which Avould set hi.s mind in train to re- ji 
ceive that one idea. She dwelt* on this till i; 
it became a protracted agony,•till her heart j! 
flattered, and the days seemed to drag by j 
and the nights to stop short as she thought 
A tbia'far-ofi process going on wlncli was '\ 
destroying her shortlived happiness. | 
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scious ? Was the weariness and depression 
of soul from which, she did in truth suffer T 
hut the precursor of bodily disease, per- ' 
haps even of ? She shuddered with a 
very unaffected terror, and her smiles, and ,!r 
BOOK V. archings of the brow, and haughty emwings I- 

j! chapter VIII. AN AWKWARD IDIOM. of the lip,, and pret^ false grimaces, \ 

i “ But, I assure you, I suffer unspeakably dropped away from^^sai^iace like a mask. ^ 

from nervoiis depression! You don’t know “Do you am ill?” she asked, ‘ 

t how I sink down like a leaden weight with dilated*eyes, 

i dropped into water sometimes. It is the “ Do not you think so, since you sent for k 
mo.st dreadful feeling! And Besides, I me?” 

‘ j take scarcely anything. A glass or two of “ Yes, yes; but I mean very ill—seriously !» 
[• champagne at'dinner is the only t hing that ill, you know ! You look so strange!” |.' 

‘ keeps me up !” “ I do not think you are well, madam.” 

j “ It seems to me that the reaction you “ What—is—^it ?” she asked, faintly. \ 

r complain of feeling ought to bo sufficient “ You must tell me the truth. But there j,; 
?: to convince you tha% even the small quan- can’t bo danger. Don’t tell me if you 
tify of wine you take is doing you harm think so ! It would only frighten me. I' 
instead of good.” And of course I know it’s all nonsense, i 

]\ “Ah, bah! I don’t believe you pnder- And you will tell me the truth, won’t |- 
;i stand the case.” » you ?’ 

,i Veronica threw herself back on her chair . Her'self-possession was all gone. The |( 
jl with the pettish air of a spoiled child. unreasoning terror of disease and death, jy 

i' Mr. Plow sat op|5osite to her, very grave, which she inherited from her mother, had i 
■ very quiet. Ho had put aside all her taken hold upon her. 

i gracious coquetries, and entered into her The egotism which enabled her so effec- . 

reason for sending for him, in a manner so tually to resist the sorrows and sufferings si 
j entirely unexpected by her, that for some of others, beyond a mere ti'ansitbry move- i" 


y time she could not credit her senses, but 
■ kept awaiting the moment when he should 
i go back to being tbe Mr. Plow of old days. 
If At last when she found ho persisted in his 
^ serious demeanout, she lost her temper, 
, and showed lhat she had lost it. 


u even this change of mood child—not really ill 

3 availed to shako Mr. Plow’s steadiness.' ful to bo ill now !” 
j And gradually a vague fear stole over her. * The tears were a 
f He looked at her so earnestly with some- she spoke. , In the 
vf thing so like compassion in his eyes! she might have sue 
!i Good God, was she really very ill ^ Did herself mox'O, but v 
his practised observation discern latent not oven attempt to 
I malady of which she was herself uncon- It'pained him gr< 
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ment of dilettante sentiment, made her 
terribly, exquisitely sensitive to her own. 

“ Don’t, bo alarmed,” said Mr. Plow, 
gen tly. “ There is no need.” 

“ Why do you look so, then ? And speak 
so ? I have never been ill since I was a 
child—not roaliy ill. It would bo so dread- 


■ The tears were absolutely in her eyes as 
she spoke. , In the presence of a stranger 
she might have succeeded in commaudiug 
herself mox'O, but with Mr. Plew she did 
not oven attempt to do so. 

It'pained him greatly to see her tears. 
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“ There is really no cause for yonr dis¬ 
tress,” ho said. “ You are iHghtening 
yonrself quite needlessly,” 

“ You said I was not'Well,” she answered, 
in a ton© of peevish reproach. 

“Youitave no ailment that a little caro 
and oojnihon sense will not cure. Yon do 
not Kve a healthy life. You do not take 
sufficient exercise. You were accustomed 
in your girlhood to walk, and to bt) out in 
the open air. There is something febrile 
aitd OTor-strained about you.” 

“ I can't walk. You see that I am easily 
tired—that I want support. I have no 
appetite. I am not .so strong as I was.” 

“You will never be stronger unless you 
shake olF the habits of inertness and 
languor that have crept over you.” 

“ I am nof languid when there is any¬ 
thing to interest or excite mo. But what 
am i to do when I feel bored if) death ?” 

“ Boredom” was not a disease with which 
Mr. Plew’s village practice had made him 
familiar. 

“ If you Avero to get up at six o’clock, 
and take a walkX*i^^ breakfa.st, I am 
sure you would feel the^.:r.^t of it,” said 
he, very simply. 

Veronica’s panic was pas-sing away. A 
disorder that could be alleviated by getting 
up and walking out at six o’clock in the 
morning was evidently, she conceived, not 
of an alarming nature. 

“ My dear Mr. Plow,” she said, with a 
little faint smile, “ you are accustomed to 

S rcscribe for Sliipley constitutions. Now, 
hipley people, amongst other charming 
qualities, are famous for robustness; if I 
were to say rade health, you would think I 
was maUcious. As for mo, such violent 
proceedings as you speak of would simply 
kill me. Can’t you give me something to 
—^kcep mo up a little? Some—sonie— 
what is tho proper technicality ?—some 
stimulants'—isn’t that th© word ?” 

“ Fresh air is an excellent stimulant: tho 
best I know.” 

Veronica looked at his candid, simpio 
■'face searchingly. She looked once, and 
withdrew her eyes. Then she looked again, 
and the second lame she waved her hand 
as though dismissing something. 

“Let us talk no more of my nonsen.sical 
ailments,” she said. “I ought to be 
ashamed of myself for having brought you' 
here to listen to the recital of them. ” 

“ Ho, Veronioa-'^I beg pardon. ' Ho; do 
not say that. I hop© you will send for mo 
whenever you think I cani be of use. It 
would be more to mo than, perhaps, you 

M 


can imagine, to know that I was of real 
:.u8e to you, and that you relied on me.” 

Her face' brightened. This was more 
like the tone she had expected frEon her old 
adorer. Poor little Plow ! Yes ; really 
did like him very much. After sill, tlicre 
was something touching in his humble 
worship. 

She made answer with a soft, liquid, ' 
beaming glance of her beautiful eyes; 

“ My dear, goo<l Mr. Plow—we alway-s 
were good friends in the old days, were 
wo not ?—think I gave you proof once 
upon a time that I relied on you. I have 
never had an opportunity of. saying to you 
hoAv, grateful I was, and am, and always 
.sh.all be, for your foxavarding that letter!” 

She held out her jewelled hand to him 
as she spoke, with a gesture of irresi.stiblo 
grace and spontaneity. Mr. Plew was not 
in the least graceful. Ho took the .slender 
I. white hand for an instant, looked at it as 
though it were some frail, precious thing, 
which a too rough touch might break or in¬ 
jure, and then gently let it go again, 
f Ho liked to hear her speak so, to hoar 
her.allude to tho “old days,” ?lnd acknow¬ 
ledge so candidly her obligation regarding 
that latter ho had^ont to Maud (the outer 
cover, with its few words addressed to him¬ 
self, was treasured in a little- rosewood box, 
which was the only repository, except tho 
chest in the surgery containing poisons, 
that Mr. Plew ever looked). ’ It showed a 
heart still unspoiled, still capable of gene¬ 
rous movements. Poor Mr. Plew I 

Veronica saw the impression she had | 
made. Without conscious and • deliberate 
dupU§ity, but from sheer habit and in¬ 
stinct, she assumed the tone most of all 
adapt^ to win tho surgeon’s admiration. 

He was not 4'uite so meek and so weak, not 
quite so easily dazzled^ by tinsel glories, as 
she had been wont to think him. She had 
made a little mistake with her airs of 
“honnesprincesso” and spoiled child. 

How she was all feeling, ail candour, all 
ingenuxma oonfidehoe, She had. suffered 
much, very much. She hstd too much 
pride appeal to the sympathies of tho 
envious vulgar, To strangers ehe pre¬ 
sented a front as cold and impossible as 
their own. So fewhad enough nobility of 
nature to be exempt from love of detrac¬ 
tion. Her rank! Well, her husband wa.s 
of her own kindred. Her mother had been 
• a Barletti. Those who grudged her her 
social elevation did not knoar that, in ac¬ 
cepting it, she was but ; assuming the rank 
of her ancestors. Bat All that was of 
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trifling consequence to her. She had 
married Ccsarc because he was devoted to 
her, and because she was grateful and 
really—yes, really—attached to him. No 
one knew the real facts of her story. Those 
wore between herself and one who was gone 
for ever. If she revealed them the world 
would undorsia4id and forgive much that 
it had judged harshly. No matter. She 
was inctvpablo of stooping to make such au 
appeal to those whom her heart did not 
value. With a true friend it was different. 
Sbo had never yet spoken to any one as she 
was speaking then to Mr. Plow. 

He took his leave in a state of bewilder¬ 
ment, out of which only three clear con¬ 
victions arose, namely, that Veronica Le¬ 
vin court had been more unhappy than 
culpable, thfit her beauty was the least of 
her attractive and lovable qqalities* and 
that few of her sex would be caj)able Of her 
magnanimous candour. 

As he stood for an instant, hat in hand, 
in the doorway, Veronica resolved to put 
the crowning spell on her enchantments. • 

“ Ho yon know what* I mean to do, Mr. 
Plew ?” said she, with a smile of mingled 
sweetness and melancholy. “ I mean to 
drive over to-morrow afternoon fcnd see 
your good mother. She must not think I 
have forgotten her.” ^ 

Mr. Plew almost staggered. If a reser¬ 
voir of ice-cold water had been opened 
above his head, ho could scarcely have been 
for the moment more disconcerted. 

“ Oil, no, noj you mustn’t!” he exclaimed, 
with as hasty an impulse of fright and ap- 
[jrrlicnsion as though the Princess de’ Bar- 
let ti had been about to transport, herself 
iuto his cottage that instant. 

“ Mustn’t!” echoed Veronica, thinking 
ho liad misunderstood her. “ I must not 
do what p” 

“I don’t moan ‘must not,’ of course. 
And it is very good and kind of you to 
fWnk of it. But, I think—believe—I 
should advise*—in fact you had better, not.” 

“ Why ?” demanded -Veronica, more 
puzzled than offended by the unceromonious 
rejection of her proffered condescension. 

‘‘Because - Well—inym«ri;heriBadear, 
good woman, ‘Nor son ever-had abetten 
mother, and l^love her ajid respect her with 
all my heart. But—-tiihe is bid; and old 

people are not easdyrpiEa-siiaded. Juid she 

lias some notions and prmttdices which 
cannot be overcome; and lAotdd be soriy 
to treat them roughly. I would it were 
otherwise : ■ bub-r-I tfimk you bad better, 
not come to see us.” 


Veronica understood it all now, 

“ Poor dear old soul!” said she, with a 
compasvsiouato smile. “ I did hot know 
she had grown too feeble to See people.” 

“ She did not comprehend-—she mis¬ 
understood my meaning about mother,” 
thought Mr. Plew, as ho walked slowly 
and meditatively out of the inn-yard. 
“ Perhaps it is all the hotter. It would 
only have hurt her to know the truth.” 

Meanwhile the subject of his reflections 
was pondering with knit brows, flushed 
cheek, and tightly-closed lips, on the in¬ 
credible and infui-iating circumstance that 
“that* ignorant, low-bom, idiotic old 
woman” should dare to refuse to receive 
the Princess Cesaro» de’ Barletti! 

When Cesare returned that evening from 
Hammick Lodge, and gave his wife an 
account of Lord George’s dinner-party, 
»which he said had been exceedingly ploa.sant, 
he appealed to her for enlightenment as to 
an English phrase which had puzzled him. 

“ English!” said Veronica, conveying 
into her voice and skilful mingling 

of insolenco 'Hndifferenco — for Mr. 

Plow’s revelation had galled her unspeak¬ 
ably, and she was by no moans in an 
amiable mood. “ You don’t mean to say 
that you tried to speak English ?” 

“ Yes, I tried !” answered Cesare simply. 
“ But Lorgiorgio speaks French pj*etiy.well, 
and so did some of the others. So I was 
not embarrassed to make myself understood. 
And, do you know, signora mia, that I 
make progress in my English! Per Bacco, 
I shall soon be an accomplished Oockaui!” 

“ An accomplished what ?— Cockney ? 
How ineffably absurd you are, Cesare!” 

“ Tante grazie! You , don't spoil one 
with compliments ! But listen: what do 
they mean when they say that one wears a 
tight corset P” 

“ How can I guess what you have inyonr 
- head ? Who says so ? I suppose that if 
an^ one says so, he means simply what the 
words convey.” 

“ Niente ! Not at all! There is another 
meaning. You shall judge. There was a 
young man at dinner named Sno. I re¬ 
membered that name—Signor Neve! What 
a comical patronymic ! Well, Signor Sno 
asked me if we had seen much of your 
* friend Miss Desmond since wo had been in 
this place. Hn -spoke in French. And I 
told him no; Wo had not had that pleasure, 
for she was visiting in the house of sotne 
friends. Then a man-—a groat hunter of 
the fox, Lorgiorgio told me—^laughed, and 
said ta Sn6 in English, ‘No, no. They 
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took Miss Desmond out of tlie wny. Tliey 
did not want her to have anything to say 
to the princess. They are too’- I can¬ 
not remember the word, hut I know it 
meant - ” 

“Strait-laced?” suggested Veronica, 
•with flashing eyes, and quickly-heaving 
bosom. 

“ Ecco ! Prcci.sely ! And now what did 
he mean by saying that the friends in ques¬ 
tion wore too tight-laced ?” 

“ Ho meant He meant to be in¬ 
solent, and odious, and insulting! How 
could Lord Gteorge permit such audacious 
impertinence in your presence ?” 

“Eh?” exclaimed Cesare, greatly amazed. 
“ I had no idea! I thought it was a jest! 
Lorgiorgio called out to the man to take some 
•wine and stop his mouth. The others did 
not laugh, it is true,” he added reflectively. 
“ And they looked at me oddly.” 

“ I ■will not stay another day in this 
hateful, barbarous, boorish den!” .cried 
Veronica. And then she burst into a pas- 
«ion of angry te5”g^._ 

“Diavolo!” mutti^E^ Cesare, staring at 
her in much constematidiKc “ Explain to 
me, cara mia, what it means exactly, this 
accursed tight-lacing!” 

“I have told you enough,” returned 
Veronica, through her tears. “Don’t for 
Heaven’s sake begin to tease mo ! I cannot 
bear it.” 

“ Listen, Veronica,” said Cesare, strok- 
I ing down his moustache with a quick, 

' lithe movement of the hand that was 
strangely suggestive of cruelty, “ you miist 
answer mo. Ladies do not understand these 
things. But" if your red-faced chaser of the 
fox permitted himself an impertinence in 
my presence at the expense of my wife—he 
must receive a lesson in good manners.” 

“ Cesare! I hope you have no absurd 
notion in your head of making a scandal.” 

“ No: I shall merely correct one.” 

, “ Cesare! Cesare 1 you surely are not 

I indulging in any wild idea of Oh, the 
thing is too ridiculous to be thought of. 
Entirely contrary to our modem manners 
' and customs - ” 

i “ Qiuro a Dio!” exclaimed her husband, 
seizing her wrist, “ don’t preach to me, but 
answer, do you hear ?” 

The sudden explosion of aninial fury in 
his feoe and voice frightened her so 
j thoroughly, that she was for thf ^moment 
incapable of obeying him. . 

“ Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Cesare! Don’t 
look so! You—^you startle me. What is 
' it you want ? Oh my poor head, Jiow it 


throbs! Wait an instant. Well—the 
foolish word means—moans — I hardly 
know what I’m saying—^it means strict, 
prudish, collet-mont6. What that man 
was saying—I dare say ho was not quite 
sobei^—was that the .Sheardowns were too 
prudish and particular to like Maud to 
associate with me. There, I have told you. 
And I’ll never forgive yon, Cesare, for 
behaving in this way to me, never I” 

Cesare dropped her ■wrist. “ Che, che !” 
he said. “ Is that all ? Diamine, it seems 
to me that the impertinence was to those 
others, not to you. Do ive want the visits 
of prudes and ‘ colli torti’! And you cry 
for that? Women, women, who can un¬ 
derstand you ?” 

Veronica gathered her draperies together 
and swept out of the room with her face 
burioi in her handkerchief. She told her 
maid that she had a -violent headache. And 
her maid told Dickinson that she was 
sure “ monsieur and madame” had been 
ha-ring a dreadful quarrel; which an¬ 
nouncement Mr. Dickinson received with 
i;heprofoundly philosophical remark; “Oh! 
Well, you know, theyM have tad to begin 
some time or other.” 

And the prince lit a cigar, and leaned oat 
of window to smoke it, partly*'penitent and 
partly cross. And as ho smo'ked, he could 
not help thinking how very much pleasanter 
and jollier it had been, at Hammick Lodge, 
than it was in the best sitting-room of the 
Crown; and'how ntterly impossible it was 
to calculate on the capricious and unreason¬ 
able temper of his wife. 

NUMBER SEVEN. 

Nombkr seyen is more favoured in the 
world than any other rii^t. It is true that, 
in a certain conventional sense. Number 
One is said to occupy more of each man’s 
attention; but, this selfish aspect set aside, 
the palm must certainly be given in all 
other respects to Number Seven. The fe-vor- 
itism of this number is variously explained: 
Ingpen, in 1624', satisfied himself of the 
super-excellence of Number Seven in the 
•following ingenioi\s way: “ It is com¬ 
pounded of one and six, two<and five, three 
and four. Now every one of these being 
excellent of themselves (as hath been de¬ 
monstrated), how can this number but be 
- far more excellent, consisting of them all, 
and participating as it were of all their ex¬ 
cellent rirtues ?” Number Seven was 
largely used by the Hebrew Biblical writers, 
. boMi in the plain ordinary sense and in a 
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typical or figurative manner. Besides the 
seven days of the week, there were Jewish 
feasts or festivals connected with a period 
of seven weeks; seven times seven years 
constituted a inbiloe or period of rejoic¬ 
ing ; the candlestick of Moses had seven 
branches, &c. Then there are the many 
' passages relating in various ways, and. 

, at diBcrcnt eras in the Biblical narra¬ 
tive, to the Seven Churches of Asia, tho 
Seven Wise Mon, tho Seven Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, the Seventh Day of the 
Seventh Month, the freeing of bondmen in 
I the Seventh Year, the Seven Mysterious 
Seals, tho Seven Symbolical Trumpets, the 
Seven Heads of tho Dragon, the Seven 
Angels, the Seven Witnesses, &c. The 
^ Roman Catholic Church is rich in Num¬ 
ber Seven, in doctrine and 'in ritual. 

1 There .arc the Seven Deadly Sins, tho 
I Seven Sacraments, the Seven Canonical 
I Hours, the Seven Joys and Seven Sorrows^ 
I of tho Virgin Mary, and tho Seven 
! Penitential Psalms. The canonical hours 
here mentioned are tho times fixed for di¬ 
vine service in the churches; they divide 
the ecclesiastical day into seven parts ; and 
i besides having a mystical relation to 
I certain .sacred occurrences, they are re- 
j gaided as symbolising the sevei> days of 
i cre.ation, th*o seven times a d.iy that the 
I just man falls, ihe seven graces of tho Holy 
Spiiit, the seven divisions of the Lord’s 
I Prayer, and other applications of Number 
Seven. There is in Lambeth Palace 
library a manuscript about fom‘ cen¬ 
turies old, in which the seven hours arc 
connected with the seven periods of man’s 
1 life, as follows: morning, infancy; mid- 
! morrow, childhood; Undem, school age; 
i midday, the knightly age; nones or high 
{ noon, the kingly age; midov^aioon, elderly; 
j evenson, declining,. It is interesting to 
' compare this with Shakes?pcare’8 Seven 
Ages of Man, as depicted by melancholy 

I Jacques in Am You Like It. There is a 

I I still older MS. illuminated nn an elaborate 
mahner. It represents a wheel cut into 
seven rays, and composed of seven concen¬ 
tric cordons, which with the rays form seven 
times seven comparfanents; seven of these 
compartments contain the Seven Petitions 
of tho Lord’s Prayer.; seven others, the 
Seven Sacraments; seven others, the Seven 
Spiritual Arms of Justice; seven others, the 
Seven Works of Mercy ; seven others, tho 
Seven Virtues ; seven others, tho Seven 
D^dly Sins; and.the last seven, the Seven 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost—all beautifuily 
written and paints. 
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Departing from these serious matters, 
we find Number Seven in favour in all 
sorts of mundane and social affairs. There 
were tho Seven Stones of the Aiabs, and 
tlie Seven Tripods of Agamemnon. There 
were tho Seven Wonders of the World, 
and the Seven Hills on which more than 
one celebrated city is said to bo built. 
There were the Seven Planets and tho 
Seven Stars-*-the former, cruelly dis¬ 
turbed in number and put out of joint by 
modern astronomical discoveries; the lat¬ 
ter, applicable either to the seven principal 
stars in Orion, or to those in the Great 
Bear, or to tho beautiful little Pleiades. 
Thcro were the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, 
whose sound nap lasted tw'o hundred and 
twenty-nine years, and who have had com¬ 
panions in the Seven Mohammedan Sleepers, 
and the Seven Sleepers of the North. Wc 
are told that there are seven liberal arts, 
seven senses, seven notes in music, and 
seven colours in the rainbow, neither more 
nor less. For some special inquiries, there 
is a jury of seven matrons. There used to 
be, more frequently than/*t present, a period 
<5f S'ven years’ a^J■,*’■^^^ucesmp; and many a 
malefactor hd*Iiad occasion to know that 
seven years was a frequent duration for a j 
sentence of tra/usportation. Some years ago, 
there was a Septuagenarian Club proposed, 
ill wliich every member was to be seven 
times ten years old or upwards : all young 
' fellows between sixty-five and seventy 
entering it simply as cadets. Seven Oaks , 
have, as we know, given a name to a plc.a.sant j 
place in Kent; and Dean Stanley describes i 
seven oaks standing in a hue, at a particular |, 
spot in Palestine, associated in the minds | 
of the natives with a very strange legend. I 
When Cain (the legend rans) killed his 
bitither Abel, he was punished by being , 
conipelled to carry the dead body during \ 
the long period of five hundred years, and to 
bury it in this spot; ho planted his staff to 
mark the spot, and out of this staff gi*ew 
up the seven oak trees. t 

- • Who can tell ns anything about the ' 
Seven Sisters; the name of seven elm trees 
at Tottenham, which have also given their 
name to the road from thenco to Upper 
Holloway? InBedwell’s History of Totten¬ 
ham, written nearly two hundred and forty 
years ago, he describes Page-groen, by tho 
side of the high road at that village, and a 
giKiup of seven elm-trees in a circle, with a 
walnnW.ree in the centre. He says: “This i 
tree h^h this many yearos stod there, and | 
' it is observed yearely to live and beare 
leavs, and yet to stand at a stay, that is, to 
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growe neither greater nor higher. T])i.s 
people ilo commonly tell the reason to hoe, 
for that there was one burnt upon that 2 >lace 
j for (he profession of the Gospcll.” There 
wciH also some connecting link between the. 
walnut-tree and the Seven Sisters by which 
it was surrqunded. There were seven elms 
' ]>lanted by seven sisters, one by each. The 
tree planted by the most diminutive of the 
sisters was always irregular and low in its 
growth. But now comes another legend 
of the walnut-tree. There wa.s an eighth 
sister, Avho planted an elm in the midst of 
the oilier seven; it withered and died when 
she tlied, and'then a walnut-tree grew in its 
place. But now the walnut-tree is gone, 
one of the elms is gone, and the others are 
gradually withering. In Ireland there is a 
legend connected with a lonely castle on the 
coast of Kerry, telling, in like manner, of 
seven sisters. The loi’d of the castle was a 
grim and cruel man, who -had seven beau¬ 
tiful daughters. Seven brothers, helotig- 
ing to a band of Northmen rovers, w ere 
cast on that coast, and fell desperately in 
love with the serqu ladies. A clandestine. 
escape was planneot^sijiig^being discovered,, 
the heartless parent thrJW«^ii the seven 
lovely dajnscls down a chasm into the 
raging surf below. Something more is 
known about that paradise of bird-cages, 
that emporium of birds and biid-lime, that 
resort of bird-catchers and hird-huyers. 
Seven-dials. Evelyn, writing in 1694, said : 

“ I went to see the building beginning near 
•' St. Gilos’s, where seven streets make a star 
from a Doric pillar placed in the middle of 
a circular area.” '^Ehis erection was said 
to be seven feet square at the top, had 
seven faces or sides, and seven sun-dials 
on those seven faces. The seven dials 
faced seven streets: Great Earl, Little 
Earl, Great St. Andrew’s, Little St. 
Andrew’s, Great Wjiite Lion, Little White 
laon, and Queen streets. The pillar and 
its seven dials were removed about three- 
quarters of a century ago. Were tl\ej not 
t^eu to Walton-on-Thames, and are theyt 
in existwoe now ? 

Those friends of our boyish, years, the 
' Sovipn Champions of Christendom, have 
been » subject of more learned discussion 
than rnost boysr—even old boys—would 
suppose. B would seem a daring question 
to ask wheth,<^sShak^peere <X)Bde8cended 
to borrow any. of, his beautiful language, 
any of his rich inaagery, book. 

And yet such a ques^^n has been asked. 
Mr. Keightley, author of the My¬ 

thology, started the sulgeci a few years 


I-ago in Notes and Queries. Jt appears that 
llichard Johnson, the author of the Seven 
Champions, was one of the contemporaries 
of Shakespeare, and that the book wa-s 
published at about the same time as many 
of the plays of our great pocft. Let us cite 
three passages pointed out by Mr. Keight¬ 
ley. The Champions say: “ As they passed 
along by the river-side, which, gently run¬ 
ning, made sweet music with tbo enamelled 
stones, and seemed to give a gentle kiss to 
every sedge he overtook in liis watery 
pilgrimage.” Compare this with a jmssago 
in the Second Act of the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ; 

Ttie current that with gentle murmur glides. 

Thou knowest, being stopped, impatiently doth rago; 

But, when his fair course is not hindered, 

lie makes sweet mvsio with the enamel'd stones, 

Giving a grntke kiss to every sedge 
lie overtakethfw Ms pilgrimage. 

The itqlicised words in the latter show hoiv 
many are tho.’points of rcseinblauco in the 
I'niagory and language. A second pas-sago 
I’uus thus : “Where they found in Duke 
Ursini, Death’s pale flag advanced in hia 
cheeks.” With this eompiire a jiassuge in 
thd Fifth Act of Romeo and Juliet: 

.Beauty’s ensign jet • 

Is crimson in th.r lips and in thy cheeks, 

And Death's pale flag is not advanced there. 

Once more: “ It seemed indeed that the 
leaves wagged, as you may' behold when 
Zephyrus ivith a gentle breath plays witii 
them.” Now turn to the Fourth Act of 
Cymbelino : 

As Zephyrs, blowing beneath the violet, not 

Wagging his sweet head. 

Wc cannot go into the critical questions of 
bibliography involved hero; but may simply 
state that an opinion is held by commentators 
in favour of Johnson havinghad precedenoo 
of Shakespearf in these passages. At any 
rate, Number Seven is ygry much honoured 
by such comparisons. 

Not the least curious among theso 
associations of Number Seven, is tliat with 
the seventh. aon,~§ Whoever has the good 
fortune to be the father of seven boys, 
especially if no girl, intervene to break the 
continuity of the series, is to be congratu¬ 
lated for^with. Let him not talk about 
top many olive-branches in his garden, or 
too many arrows in his qui,ver, or too 
many little folks around, his table; his 
seventh boy will bo a wonder. In the dis¬ 
trict aro-ond Orleans in Franc©, , a seventh 
son, witfeont a daughter intervening, is 
called. a. marcou. iBabodv is (or is sap- 
posed; by^ the peasantry to be) marked m 
gome spot or other with a fleurs-de-lis.. If 
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a patient suffering under king’s-evil touch 
the tleur-de-Ua, or if tlio marcou breathe 
' upon him, the malady disappears. Or at 
least there is so great a popular faith that 
it 'icHl do so, that the country people will 
coTuo from places far and wide to visit a 
marcou. About fifteen years ago there 
was one of these persons named Eoulon, a 
cooper, at Ormes, who • was greatly sought 
for his reputed healing powers, especially 
in Holy Week, and more especially on Good 
i'’ridn.y, when his patients reached the 
number of four or five hundred. As to tho 
origin of the name kiug’s-evil, a manuscript 
in the University library at Cambridge 
tells ns that “The Kings of England and 
Fraunce by a peculiar gnift cure the king’s- 
evil I by touching them with their hands; 
and so doth the seaventh sonrte.” It is 
soinething to say that a seventh son, in 
this mattei*, is as good as kin^. Mr. 
Keightley has found among the Welsh, 
folk-lore an account of a family famous 
in this way. “ .Tones was their name, 
and Ihcy lived at a place called Mnddti. 
In them wa.s said lo have originated tjie 
tradition of the sevduth son, or Septi¬ 
mus, being born for the healing art; as 
for many generations seven sons wero 
regularly bqru in each family, tha seventh 
of whom became tho doctor, and wonder- 
I fal in liLs profession. ” • Steele jested 
j at this belief a centui^ and a half ago, 

I in sarcastic relation to another of the 
troubles with wliich tnon arc occasionally 
visited: “ TipstaffV being a seventh son, 
used to cure tho king’s-evil, but his ras¬ 
cally descendants are so fur from luiving 
that healing quality, tliat by a touch upon 
f lie shoulder they give a man smeh* an ill 
habit of body, that he can never come 
abroad aftemvards.” • • 

But if thcro happen to be a seventh son 
of a seventh son, the curative powers are 
much more marvellous. Mr. Carleton, in his 
story of the Black Prophet, says that tho 
Irifjji peasantry entertain a very nndoubting 
failii in tho reality of these powers. In Corn¬ 
wall tho ^licf 18 , in like manner, enter¬ 
tained ; the ordeal being that the gifted per¬ 
son should thrice gentjy stroke the part 
affected, thrice blbi^ir m it, and repeat ceN 
tain words. * At Bristol, some years ago, a 
tradesman was regularly called Dr. So-and- ' 
so, simply bocausehewasthe seventh son of 
a seventh son, and withonfe any relation to 
Ilia actual trade. E^ly in the present cen- 
tu^, a man perambttlated the rttral districts 
of Hampshire to cure timbfind,. the sick, and 
the lame. Nmneroas ouree were asorib^ to 


him, and ho bad quite a large collection of 
crutches and walking sticks, said to have 
been left by his patients who had no longer 
any need for them. How much was de¬ 
ception, and how much due to the implicit 
faith placed in him by the ignorant, it 
might have been diflicult to decide; but he 
was hold in much awe and respect on ac¬ 
count of his claim to be the seventh son of 
a seventh son. At Plymouth, not very ! 
long ago, was to bo seen this inscription on 
a board: 

A. SHBtHKBl), 

The third seventh daughter, 

Doctroas. 

A Yorksliire lad at a school was pur¬ 
posely intended to study afterwards for the 
medical profes.sion, because, as he told his 
school-fellows, “ The seventh of the seventh 
maks the bigg’st o’ doctors.” Another 
.story is told of an Irish lad who, as an 
ei-rand hoy, was frequently censured for 
being late in bis arrival, and dilatory when, 
on hi,4 errands. His excuse on one occasion 
took the following forny “I’m sure I 
wouldn’t help it, sir, P^ja^ure I wouldn’t, 
f’vo only bin on_or>-'''&cir o’ mercy. Ye see, 
.sir, I’m a seventh of a seventh, an’ 1 
touches for sickness, sir, an’ I’ve bin to 
two ehilder this morn, sir, a long way.” 

It appeared that he had to touch, fasting, in 
order that hi.s wonderful projierties should 
be developed; and bis pabn Wiis crossed by 
a, piece of silver varying in value from a 
I'oiirpenny piece to half-a-crown, according 
to tho social position of his patients. 


THE ROMAN DRAMATISTS. 

Fob the sake of completeness, it has been 
suggested to us as desirable, that to the . 
succinct accotmt which we have rendered 
of tho Latin poets, some notice of the 
Roman dramatists should bo added. The 
subject is interesting, and might load us 
ixito much discursive illustration, b\it we 
Shall restrain all tendency to wander, and 
confine our remarks within tlio narrowest 
limits. We shall seek to give information, 
not to display the ingenuity of criticism or 
the felimties of rhetoric. The knowledge 
we wish to impart is purely elementary. 

The first form of literatim? derived 
by thb Romans from the Greeks ivaa the 
dramatic; but the regular drama was 
preceded by rude sports, shows, and re¬ 
citations, and the singing of national bal¬ 
lads in street prooossions by the soldiers . 
as they marched, or as they sat at convivial 
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feasts, anti wore. regaled with instrumental composed an epitaph for himself, highly 
music. Regular dramatic pieces were first laudatory, stating that with him, wit, 
exhibited about 240 B.c., but they had to laughter, jest, and harmony deserted the 
contend Avith the public shows and spec- stage. He was, indeed, by the acknow- 
tiicles. It is doubtful whether the earliest ledgment of all, remarkable for his wit, 

, productiop, represented at Romo by Livius if not for his elegance. Always lively 
r AndronioUs, was a comedy or a tragedy, and entertaining, he was admitted to 
ij Whichever it was, the author acted it have “ hastened with his characters to the 
I alone, unhelped by other actors. Being, winding-up of his play,” in which parti- 
however, not seldom called upon to repeat cular Horace compares him with Epichai’- 
certain passages, which caused his voice to mus, a Greek comic writer and a scholar of 
become hoarse, he claimed permission of Pythagoras; but he charges him mean- 
his audience to introduce a boy who should while with having overcharged some of his 
rehearse or sing the lyrical portions to the characters and neglected othei-s. As to 
accompaniment of the flute, reserving to stylo, his critics tell us that his sentences 
himself only the declamation of the dialogue, have a peculiar smartness, convoying the 
Livius Andronicus and Naevius were the thought with point and clearness which 
first authors of regularly-constructed plays, secures attention and pleases the fancy, 
but it is to Plautus wo must look as the Of the plays of Plautus, the Amphitryo 
father of Roman comedy, and to Terence is tolerably well known to Proncli .and 
as the impiover. Both imitated the later EnglisK readers by the imitations of Moliere 
productions of Greece; indeed, the regular gnd Dryden. ‘ The characters are gods and 
comedy of the Romans was of the kind princes; and as Buripkles wrote a drama 
termed Palliatae—so called, from the Greek under the same title, it may have been 
liabit pallium, which the actors wore—be- partly derived from the Hellenic poet. His 
cause the person!^eg«and incidents were ne:jLt play, Asinaria (the Ass-Driver), was 
, Grecian. Their sorio^IttMLd genteel comedy certainly rendered from the Greek of 
was named Togataj, from tog.^J the Roman Demophilus. It is supposed, also, tliat ho 
gown, the characters being pci'sons of good was indebted to a Greek original for his 
rank; and sometimes Prsetextatae, when the Aulularia»(the Casket), from which Moliere 
characters were Roman, from the habit of took his Avare, and our own. W^ycherly his 
Roman noblemen. Low comedy was called Miser. « 

Tabemarise, from tabema, a shop or tavern. The first comedy/>f Plautus represented 
Horace has censured Plautus for negli- is supposed to have been the Cistellaria ' 
gence in the metro of his verses; but the (the Basket), acted the eighteenth year of 
suWeet is so obscure that it is hard to the Punic war, the prologue of which is 
, understand what is meant by the charge, spoken by the god Auxilium. This appa- 
Wo shall therefore consider the man and rent absurdity is, however, justifiable by || 
his works without reference to the question, the nature of the argument. In another i| 
Plautus was born at Sarsina, now Sezza— pl^-y lie .adopted the same expedient, 

. a small town in Umbria, or .(Emilia, as it namely, Rudens (the Cable), tnanslated 
I , was more recently denominated. The poet from the Greek;of Diphilus. The prologue 
i was called Plautus from his splay feet; is spoken by the god ov the constellation 
j his proper name was Marcius Accius.^ He Arcturtis, Avhose heliacal rising and setting 
! was probably the son of a slave named were reckoned tempestuous. In another 
i Libertus. Ho died about 184 B.C., but the play, called Trinummus (the Hidden Trea- 
i period of his birth is unknown; nor can we sure), the prologue is spoken by the alle- 
fix the time when his plays were acted. If gorical characters of Luxury and Penury. 

. is, however, on record that he was hand- Plautus has had many imitators. Ben 
somely paid for his work; hut he risked the Jonson in part copied his Alchymist from 
proceeds in trade, and lost them. He was, Plautus's Mostellaria (the Ghost), and 
in consequence, so far reduced that, in a Shakespeare has imitated his Menajchmi 
period of general famine, ho was compelled (the Twins), m the Comedy of'Errors. His 
to work at a mill. While thus employed, .Pseudolus (the Cheat) has been variously 
I however, he contrived to compose three imitated by modem writers. 

plays. He wrote twenty in all; at least no The play on which Plautus most prided 
more are extant, thbugh some say he wrote himself is entitled Truculentus (the Churl), 
six more. His humour was peculiar, and It is, however, a translation* from the 
considered to be inimitable. His Amphitryo Greek. His remaining productions arc re- 
was once played on a solemn occasion to ^ectively entitled, Oaptivi (the Captives) ; 

^ pacify the anger of Jupiter. The poet Curculio, or the Discovery 5 Epidicus (^he 
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Litigious) ; BaccHdes, or the Sisters ; Miles 
Gloriosus, (the Bragging Captain) ; Mer¬ 
cator (the Merchant), and Psenulns, the 
Carthaginian, with Casina, Persa, and Sti- 
ohus, all three being the names of slaves, 
who are introduced among the characters. 
For the most part, Plautus has observed in 
these plays the technical unities of time and 
place. 

Terence is a loss original and animated 
but a more elegant dramatist. He was 
born about nine years before Plautus died. 
The Romans had already begun to bo more 
1 learned, and Plautus was, therefore, from 
I hi.s birth surrounded witli more favourable 
'j iiillucnces than Terence had been, and 
tlicse operated accordingly on his genius. 

I Ue wa.s probably a Carthaginian of good 
; family, who had been made c.T.ptiv(i by the 
j Numidians, .and purchased as a slave by 
the Romans. Ho fell into the hrwfids of 
I a generous master, Terentins Imcanus, a 
senator, who gave him his education and* 
his freedom. He soon 'became familiar 
with tiu' nobility, and was jiatroni.sed by 
Paulas iEmilianus and his son Scipio, and 
.adopted also by the son of the elder Scipio 
Afrioanusf a young nobleman .about nine 
yeaT.s his junior, who had distinguished 
himself in the wars at seventeen years of 
I age. To 1dm and to another of his patrons 
i liudius, tho* epemics of Plautus attributed 
jl tho composition of his plays. LoBlius, in 
fact., is known to have written some verst-s 
jl in the Fourth Act of llcautontimornmenos 
1 (the Self-Tormentor). 

I The Andria is generally stated to have 
j boon Terence’s first piece, but erroneously. 

I It was, in fact, his second, amd acted in 
I Ids twenty-seventh year (IH6 n.c.^ The 
Hccyra was performed iu the * following 
year, and the ahove-mentiojued Self-Tor¬ 
mentor two yea 5 ,s subsequently. The 
Eunuch and the Phormio date two years 
later still, and in the next year tho Adelphi 
(or Brothers) was acted. 

Terence was now thirty-three years of 
a^, and determined to travel into Greece. 
He did so, and remained there a year, 
dunng which he was engaged in collecting 
the plays of the celebrated Athenian poet., 
Menander. Of these ho translated many. 
He then prepared to retiirn home. But 
tho voyage was fatal to him, and he died 
on the passage, being not quite tbirty-fiyo 
years of age. 

Terence was a married man, and bad a 
daughter, to whom he left a house and 
gardens on the Appian Way; so that the 
account that ho died very poor cannot bo 
accurate. Ho received', it is said, eight 


J 

thousand sesterces for his Eunuch the 
first time it was performed; and it aippears 
that the poets used to bo paid every time 
tlieir plays were acted, the JBJdiles employ¬ 
ing the chief actor of the company to settle 
with the author about the price. Many of 
the plays of Terence were acted iflore than 
once, the Eunuch, for instance, twice in one 
day, and tho Hecyra three times. 

Tho commentators and critics have de¬ 
cided that throe points of excellence belong 
to Terence; the beauty of his characters, 
tfie politenes.s of his dialogue, and the 
regularity of the scene. The difierences 
between him and Plautus are antithetically , 
expressed. Allowance, it is urged, must be j 
made for circumstances. Terence cum- | 
|)oscd his pieces at a villa of Scipio or 
Ltnlius; whereas poor Plautus was forced 
to make some of his at the mill. The 1 
vivacity of Plautus’s wit triumphs over 1 
their hasty birth ; whereas, if Terence have 
produced more mature and timely offspring, 
we may thank for it the felicity of circum¬ 
stance as much as his own genius. Plautus 
is tho more gay, Tcrenc^^ilme more chaste; 
Plautus has more geHius and fire, Terence 
more raani»er.‘1ihd solidity; Plautns excels 
in low comedy and ridicule, Terence in draw¬ 
ing just characters, and maintaining them 
to the last. In this fashion, we might; 
multiply similar parallels until they filled 
several columns. These suffice to indicate 
tho real distinctions between the two poets, 
both excellent, however various. Lessing, I 
it may be mentioned, has devoted a whole 
essay to the life and genius of Plautus; 
and tho elder Colmari effected a complete 
translatiqn of the works of Terence. 

The most celebrated writer of tragedies 
among the Romans was Seneca, the philo¬ 
sopher, Avho was tho preceptor of Nero, and i 
perished' by the tyrant’s order, a.d. 65. Ten 
dramas are extant with his name, but it is 
supposed that he was not the author of them 
all, many of them being by his nephew or 
son. Two only need be noticed, the Medea 
and the Qiltupus. The former subject, 
which'is now well known through Madame 
Ristori’s superb representation of the cha¬ 
racter, had already been finely treated by 
tho great poet Euripides in one of the 
greatest of his tragedies. Seneca has 
bestowed upon it a weight and a mag¬ 
niloquence of diction, which are pecu¬ 
liarities of hi.s style. In simplicity and 
pathos he is inferior; and hero Euripide.s 
will continue to ho road wJien Seneca is 
foi’gotten. For the theme of tho latter play, 
the Roman poet, whether Seneca the elder 
or younger, was indebted to Sophocles. It 
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is a play founded on a mystery which per- 
plexo»all the persons of it nntil its revela¬ 
tion in the final act. The conduct of the 
plot in the Greek drama is admirable ; 
the secret being kept to the end, though 
gradually unfolded during the progress of 
the pia^. Seneca has not beon equally 
suceessml; but the style of the (Bdipus is 
more natural than that of the Med(3a. Two 
other tragedies attributed to Seneca, the 
Octevia and the Thebaid, are of little merit 
as dramas though notnwantmg in beauty as 
poems. * 

TJio remaining six may bo' summarily 
dismissed. They have, say classical critics, 
many beauties, the stylo being generally 
noble, and the sentiments sublime; but 
they are irregular both in regard to feble 
ami construction, and therefore but ill 
suited for representation. Indeed, the 
teagic writers of the period composed tlieir 
dramas rather for the sake of rhetorical ex¬ 
ercise than with a design to furnish pieces' 
for actual representation in the theatre. 
Of these P. Pomponius Seenndus, is men¬ 
tioned hy tlie y^^jWer Pliny and by Quin¬ 
tilian with high aotetnQpdation. ASmilius 
Seamms was the antho?'T>!?.a tragedy en¬ 
titled Atreus; he was put to death by 
Tiberius, having>been suspected of alluding 
to that emperor in an objectionable passage. 
Curatius Materuus is cited as a tragic poet 
of celebrity. Pour of his tragedies arc en¬ 
titled Medea, Thyestes, Cato, and Domitins. 
He was put to death by Domitian, having 
declaimed against tyranny. Of minor 
poets and drsimatists Borne possessed so 
many that an account of them would be 
tedious, and, we fear, uninteresting, though 
som e of them are of remarkable mexnt. Thus 
Pollio, a writer of tragedies, is celebrated 
both by Horace and Virgil as a fine poet, 
as well as a good orator mid a just historian. 

Ultimately, the love of the Romans for 
spectacles and pantomimes ruined the hopes 
of both the tragic and comic poet. Comedy, 
indeed, after the time of Terence was 
still more neglected than tragedy. Both 
flourished, however, sufficiently to make 
two actors famous, ABlsopus and Boscius. 
They wei-e Mends of Cicero.. The former 
is recorded to have excelled in tragic 
scenes, and the latter to have gained a 
wonderful reputation both in comedy and 
tragedy. The theatres in Borne were so 
largo that it was difficult to perform in 
them. Indeed, we find it hard to coJiceivo 
how a speaker, having td make himself 
heard by forty, or even eighty, thousand 
persons, was able to preserve the tones and 
expressions of voice requisite to touch the ^ 


feelings. The Roman actor,, also, was ex¬ 
pected sometimes to play a female part, 
as women never appeared on tho stage ex¬ 
cept as mimes or dancers. The business 
of a comedian at Borne was very lucrative, 
and both ABsopus and Boscius acquired 
immense wealth. 


ADVENTURE OP EIVE GOLD 
DIGGERS. 

In the spring of 1866,1 got belated by the 
Mission of St. Peter’s in the Ihjoky Moun¬ 
tains, and there I heard a tale of suffering, 
which, as a contribution to the history of 
gold “ prospecting,” I may relate just as I 
jotted it down from the lips of one of tho 
adventurers. Five gold, diggers of Montana. 
Temtory wore wintering in a log ('.abin al. 
Cottonwood, Deer Lodge, but as the winter 
lagged along they grew tired, and thought 
that they would try a little “ pi’ospcetitig.” 
Accordingly, on the 10th of January, Joe 
Shields, Jerry Cross, Joe Wood, Alexander 
Dorrell and Alexander Grant, started on 
tlieir winter journey, and after pro,specli]ig 
Carpenters’ Bar they crossed the Rocky 
Moxmtnius to Helena, where they procureil 
the services of an old •French Canadian 
voyageur as guide, and proceeded to ex¬ 
plore the coimtry about tlie head watens 
of the Mariab, one of the tributaric,s of the 
Missouri River. The company were.pro¬ 
visioned with six months’ supplio.s, and ( 
carried with them all necessary tools and ) 
utensils. On the 19th tlioy reached the 
base of the mountains, and not expect¬ 
ing Indians in a section of the country so j 
remote, they turned their animala loose to | 
graze, and after their usual repast ami 
smoke they laid themselves roimd tho camp 
fire, to enjoy “that soijnd and refreshing 
sleep vouchsafed to tho hai-dy mouutainocr. 
On the following morning the horses wero 
not to be found. Presuming they had 
strayed, tho party, after breakfiist, started ^ 
off to find them, and after hours of .frait- , 
less search they returned fima thoir several ' 
directions, to find their camp stripped of 
everything they possessed sa^a their buf- 
&lo robes. Realising their situation, that 
tlieir horses and supplies ha^ been stolen 
by some wandering hand of hostile ludian-s, 
they started on the morning of the 2l8t to 
retrace their steps. They were then eighty 
miles above the main stream of the Mariali 
amongrits tributaries, hut weary, hungry, 
and stripped of horses and provisions as they 
were, they began their, sad marah through 
a drizzling ffill of snow, hack to the Big 
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Bend of tho MariAli, wliei’c they thoiiglit 
they might possibly receive shelter and 
succour, and certainly wood to warm them. 
Tho storm became more severe and violent 
as the destitute men plodded on their way. 
On tho 25th they reached tho Big Bond, 
when they found wood and built a fire, 
by which they thawed their frozen limbs, 
and now bccamo more fully consoinus of 
their helples.s condition. The whole party 
were frozen on the 23rd, but were not 
aware ■ of the fact till they saw their feet 
mortifying before their eyes. Thoughts 
of home crowded on tho mmd of Cross, 
and he wept aloud. Sliiolda observed, 
that they were “all in the same fix,” 
there was no “use crying about it,” 
that they would “all die together,” and 
find “an end to their trouDlcs.” The 
whole company, with the oxcegtion of 
Givant, were now helpless, And it was dc- 
torraine'd that h<f should utfompt to bring 
succour to them. Accordingly he, though 
badly frozen, after receiving dii'cctious from 
tho old voyageur, started from the c.amp 
determined to bring assistance to the party , 
I or perish in the attempt. In four days he 
dragged *his frozen feet over a distance of 
thirty-five miles, and reached an Indian 
trading post on the Mariali. A Mexican, 

I accompanied by eleven Indians with horses 
and snpplie.s,*started from the post tho fal¬ 
lowing day after Grant.’s arrival there, to 
relievo tho frozen and starving men. 

Nino days elapsed from iblie time the 
Indians stole the horses and supplies to 
the time of tho arrival of the rescue 
party, aud during tho interval one prairie 
cliicken, shot by Shields with his revolver, 
was all the food the p.ai’ty had parfaken of. 
None of them wore able to walk a step, .and 
had it not been for tho uiKxui<:[uorablc re¬ 
solution and perseverance of Cross, they 
must have all perished. Cross would crawl 
npon his hands and knees and break and 
gather twigs, which' he would tie together, 
and taking the string between his teeth, 
would drag them to tho fire which kept 
warmth and life in his helpless companions. 
Though still unable to move, tliey gradually 
revived under the influenco of the food 
brought them. Stormy weather contimi- 
ing from the 25th of January to tho 8th 
of April ttavel was impossible, and ex¬ 
posed to tho sevierity of the weather, the 
party, now augmented by the Mexican and 
Indians, were compelled to remain in camp 
at'the Big Bond. On the 9th of April tho 
frozen men wfeire placed oh “trivvors,” or 
hand sled^s, and^hauled to ; St. Peter’s or 
the Blaclrfort 'Mission, where they wore re¬ 



ceived by thoT&’athers Jurday andfEmenda, 
Italian priests, who extoudod to them 
more thian hospitality and more than 
humanity. Some groceries, bufifalo meat, 
and flour constituted their stock of pro¬ 
visions, and though they had been com¬ 
pelled to put themselves on an allowance of 
broad, they denied themselves, .and gave 
their portion to the invalids. Cross, Woods, 
Dorrell, Sliields, and the French guide all 
lost their foot. ,^hields sharpeneil his 
butcher’s knifo (always carried by tra¬ 
vellers in a sheath at their belt) on a stone, 
and cut off his own feet while in oanip 
at the Mari<ah; the feet of tho rest of the 
party wore amputated by the-Mexican and 
tho Indians. When I saw Grant his feet 
were badly frozen, but although some bones 
had come out, he expected in time to bo ' 
able to wear boots again. His feet looked 
a.s if they had been burned, wounded, and 
crisped with hot iron. In a few weeks they 
were able again to travel, and tliough the 
good priests refused to accept any remune- 
i-ation, tho unfortunate a^enturei’s—liberal 
sis they were fearless‘&ud hmve—compelled 
them to ncer.pt tho sum of one hundred ! 
dollars from each of them, that they might j 
be able again to .succour others as they had | 
assisted them. Thi'co weeks after Grant | 
left the prostrate camp, tlie same Indians I 
who bad robbed them massacred a party of j 
nine white mon and a negro, engaged in j 
.surveying out a town site at the mouth of 
I ho Mariah. ! 

1 

THE MAIDEN AND THE J.EPEE. 

Dows tho green valley, on her ass, i 

Kideth the maiden Eanitas, 

Dews aro falling, song birds sing, 

’Tie a Christian evening : 

Lower, slower, sinks tho sun, 

The whito stius glimmer, ono by one. 

Who sitteth musing at his dobr? 

Silas the leper, ^aunt and hoar f 
Tho' ho is curst in everyJimb, 

Full whitely Time hath snow'd on liira. 

Dews arc f^ing, song birds sing', 

'Tis a Christian cveniDg: ! 

' The Leper, drinking in the air, *' 

Sits like a beast wim idiot stem. 

How pale I 4ow wondrous t she doth pass. 

The heavenly maidenEanitas! 

Shd looks—she seeth—she shudilerdh, 

Kie posseth on with bated breath. 

Dews are falling, song birds sing, 

’Tis a Christian evening: 

His mind is like a stagnant pool, 

She ps«eth o’er it, beautiful! 

* Brighter, whiter, in tho skies 
Open innumerable eyes; 

The Leper looketh up and sees. 

His bitter heart is soothed by these. 

Dows aro fhlling, song birds sing,' 

’Tis a Christian evening: 

I He looketh up with heart astir, 
t And every star hath eyes like her. 

■ - - ■ F 
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Onward on her milk-white ass 
KideCh the maiden l&nitaa, 

The boughs are sweet, the grass is pearl’d, 

But ’tis a mberable world. 

Dows are falling, song birds sing, 

’Tis a Christian evening; 

All over heaven her eyes can see 
The glittering spots of Leprosy! 

GIDEON BROWN. 

A Teoe Stort op the Covenant. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTEB II. 

Three montlis after the battle of Both- 
wcll Brigg, when I was in my warehouse 
sorting a shipment of tobacco that I had 
received from Yirginia, a detachment of 
Claverhouse’s dragoons, consisting of six 
men, stationed themselves at my door. The 
captain in command entered, and with many 
brutal words and oaths, arrested me for 
having been at the battle, and called my wife 
an ill name, when, rushing in between ns, 
she implored with pitcons shrieks and heart¬ 
rending entreaties that I shonld not he 
taken from her. I was prepai'cd for this 
arrest; and had taken great and, as I 
thought, sure, p^fescajitions to prove my^ 
innocence. I was led off prison, hut 
as I was a magistrate of Glasgow, it was 
thought well not to treat me with too 
much harshness. I lay in prison for five 
days, when in consequence of representa¬ 
tions made by the Provost, and many 
magistrates and citizens of repute, one of 
whom, Mr. Wedderbum, was a strong 
prelatist, who all deponed that I was in 
Glasgow, attending quietly to my 'affairs 
on the day of the battle, and that I had not 
left the city for a week before or after, I 
was allowed, to return to my family. All 
this time—though his enemies and mine 
neither knew nor suspected it—Mr. Car¬ 
gill lay concealed in my house. Ho went 
forth shortly afterwards, I knew not 
whither, though I learned in about two 
months by a letter in his own hand, that 
ho had retired, into England, where he 
was not known, until the violence of 
the search after him should abate. A* 
reward of five thousand marks was offered 
for him, dead or alive; and many greedy 
malignants were on his track. Ho soon 
returned to Scotland; and both he and the 
venerated Mr. Richard Cameron pijpaohed 
on the same Sabbath to the people 
at Dermeid Moor. Mr. Cameron, when 
preaching at Airs Moss, not long after 
this, was surprised by the dragoons of 
Claverhonse, for there was a reward of 
five thousand marks for his head also 
and in the conflict Mr. Cameron 
slain. His head and hands were out^ off 


and sent to Edinburgh. Mr. Cargill, 
nothing daunted by the fate of his brother 
in the Lord, continued to preach where- 
ever he could safely gather the people to¬ 
gether, either on the Sabbath or any 
other day. On the second Sabbath of 
September, 1688, he preached to a large 
congregation in the Torwood, between 
Falkirk and Stirling. Of this congre¬ 
gation I was one. It was the last time 
that I was permitted to look upon the 
face or listen to the words of that apostle 
of the truth. Ho never preached better 
during the whole course of liis ministry, 
and ended by pinnouncihg sentence of ex¬ 
communication against the king and his 
brother, the Duke of York, the base be¬ 
gotten Monmouth, and the persecuting 
Scottish malignants, Lauderdale, Rothes, 
Claverhonse, Dalzell, and others. Ho had 
a presentiment at this time that he and 1 
would never meet again, and he took leave of 
me with the tears in his eyes, and a tatherly 
kiss upon my cheek. Hispi’csentiment was ^ 
a prophecy. After eight months of peril and ' 
of hairbreadth escapes he was captured 
by one Irving of Bonshaw, who tied him ^ 
tight with cords to the back of a horse, 
and otherwise despitefully used him, and 
convoyed him first to Lanark and thence 
to Glasgow, whore he remained^ one night 
in the Tolbooth. He was soon thereafter 
tried - for high treason, for having fought | 
at Bothwell Brigg, and foT havmg ab¬ 
solved the p^ple from their allegiance to 
Charles Stuart on the ever-memoi*able Sab- 
baih in Torwood. Ho was tried on the j 
15th of July, and the judge, the malignant 
Dnke of Rothes, himself an aged man, but 
no respectOT of grey hairs, spoke wrathfoUy 
and cruelly to the venerable saint, and 
threatened him with torture, p.ying that 
if he were roUed dowji-hill in a barrel i 
set with sharp spikes of iron, or fastened 
to the stake with red-hot chains, such a 
death would be too good for him. But 
Mr. Cargill very quietly said, as I was after¬ 
wards told by one who was present: “ I fim 
in your power,, tay Lord of Rothes, but you 
need not threaten me. And die what death 
I may, yov/r eyes will not live to see it.” 
This was thought by many to be a foolish 
speech. But it came to pass. .Mr. Cargill 
was ordered for execution,.and was hanpfcd 
and afterwards beheaded, at the Nether 
Bow, Edinburgh, in the afternoon of the 
26th of July. In the morning of that same 
day died the Dnke of Rothes. Great ai’e , 
the judgments of the Lord, who yet 
spaaketh by the mouths of His martyi’s . 

And now the day of nly own tribulation 
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drew neafT. I had diligently trained up my 
younger brother, Andrew, to take my place 
ns the head: of the family, and to watch 
over the comfort of my mother, my sisters, 
and my wife and children, in case the per¬ 
secuting hand of the foes of the .Covenant 
j should be laid heavily upon me. I had so 
! arranged all my affairs that the loss of my 
liberty, and oven of my life, would not 
reduce the household of my father into 
1 poverty, or send the seed of the righteous 
j into the world to beg their bread. And it 
! was well I made these arrangements in 
I time; for my foes were many. They 
I could not prove that I was at Both- 
I well Brigg; but it was known that I had 
j been a 1‘requeiit worshipper in the hills 
when Mr. Cargill preached. It was sus- 
I' pected that I had harboured? him when 
I; Olaverhouse was in pursuit of him; likewise, 

I' that I had been present at the mctnorable 
: preachinginthc Torwood. Aib-thobeginning 
I ‘ of the year 1082 I was arrested on those last 
i two charges, and taken to Edinburgh tor 
I trial. I was found guilty, asl fore.saw, hut 

i j Avas told that my life would bo spared, and 
ji that 1 should be transported to the Plahta- 

' : , tions of America. Lest 1 and my compa- 

ii nions should find our way to New England, 

I Avhithw many friends of tlie« Covenant 

II and the freedom of conscience had banished 
ji themselves tjmt they might worship God 
i j in their own way; and lest wo should there 
I; find the comfort and companion ship' of fellow 
j Clm'stians; wo were consigned, as if wo 
; had been merchandise, to Virginia—a 
; plantation almost as full of malignants as 
I London, or the court of King Charles. 

Seventy-three of us Avere shipped on hoard 
a small vessel in tire Leith Roads. Wo 
set sail the next day for the Thames. The 
I weather wa.s very stomij,,and the Avinds 
I were adverse; aft^r beating Avofully about 
! for eleveiv days, onr captain took refuge 
I atBcrwick-ou-Tweod. It was six weeks be¬ 
fore jwe anchored off Gravesend, where I re¬ 
ceived letters from my f^ily and my dear 
' A^ife, who had resolved ’to follow mo Avith, 
her two youngest bairns tg tlio plantation, 
or wherever else my evil fortune might lead 
me. To this I would not consent, and it 
was well for me that I would not. yhe 
English merchant to whom we wore con¬ 
signed, and who was to have the benefit of 
onr labour and sendoesin Virginia, had .de¬ 
spatched his vessel to America a fortnight 
I before our arrival. After some hesitation he 
refrsed to take charge of and food us, and 
said that until the retuim voyage of his ship, 
he would allow us to go free. Strange to* 
say, he did this without cofiference with the 
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government, or the exaction of any promise 
from ns to return into captmty when he 
should bo ready for ns. 

Under these unexpected circumstances, 
I determined to return to Glasgow. I 
was well acquainted with a worthy man 
from Newhaven, near Edinburgh, who was 
master and part owner of a trading smack 
plying between London and Leith. I deter¬ 
mined to make my case khown to him, and 
solicit a passage in his vessel. I found him 
at hqme at his lodgings in Wapping, and 
he readily agreed to convey me to Leith. 
All his crew were Scotsmen, and enemies 
of prelacy, and abhorred the persecution 
that, the Scottish people had so long 
suffer-ed for the faith. This good man’s 
name was Anderson; and in his little 
smack 1 sailed for Leith seven days after 
my arrival at Gravesend. What became of 
my seventy-two companions 1 did not know 
at the time, but I afterwards met several 
of them in Scotland. The voyage atos 
favourable, and only occupied us ton days. 
On the twelfth day, at ^’ening, I stood at 
ni}’- own door in the psftdleriggs of Glas¬ 
gow. My dear mother and my -wife AV’cpt 
with joy to sc6 me. The tAVo younger bairn.s 
.sat upon my knee an<l prattled merrily, not 
knowing what had been Avrong AAUth me, 
Avhile tho elder boy plied me Avith mfiny 
quostion.s, scarcely comprehending tho 
wickedness of those Avho had torn nio 
a\s'ay from them, .and promising that Avheu 
old enough, he too would be a soldier of the 
Covenant. The prayers we all put up to 
God that evening ascended fi-om grateful 
as Well as contrite hearts, though all of u.s, 
save the children, were aware that 1 might 
again be snatched from them on my former 
sentence, and a worse penalty than banish¬ 
ment inflicted. Happily these fears proved 
groundless; and greatly to my surprise and 
joy 1 remained in Glasgow, publicly attend¬ 
ing tg my affairs without being molested. 
There was. a lull in the persecution, for 
what cause I know not, unless it were 
that the English people were becoming 
as discontented a.s the Scotch, because an 
avowed papist ]jiko the Duke of York wa.s 
heir to the throne, and because that if ho 
succeeded to it Protestantism itself AA-ould 
be in danger. For me, I resolved to Avalk 
warily, and avoid occasion of offence, 
though I could not conform to prelacy, 
even .to save my life, or ceaso attendance at 
the ministrations of such true servants of 
Jesus as Mr. Cargill had been, and as the 
other bravo and good men were, who since 
ids martyrdom had been raised up to supply 
' his place. 
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Everything went very qnietly with, me 
for three years, and I sometimes fancied 
that I had been forgotten by my foes. But 
their auger was not dead, and broke out very 
heavily against me and many thousands 
more in the early summer of K584'. The 
English government had heard rumours of a 
couspiraey to excite an iusuri'cction in the 
country, to raise an army of tho Covenant 
in Scotland under tho Earl of ArgyU, who 
was then in Holland. If victory rewarded 
the movement, the plan was to dethrone 
the king, and exclude the papist Duke of 
York from the succession. Charles Stuart 
and his brother, and all the malignants who 
supported them, believed that these things 
woiUd be attempted, and in their fright and 
fury resolved to make short work of thcii- 
enemies in Scotland. None was too high 
and none was too low for their vengeance. 
Suspicion of enmity to tho king’s govern¬ 
ment, unsupported by the sligl^st proof, 
brought many an innocent head to ihc 
scaffold. .Russell and Sydney died upon 
tho block in London; and for some short 
while before th'fesi;^ execution, and for a 
whole year affcerwafds, it appeared that“ 
the realm of Britain had *110011 handed 
over to the dominion of devils. After 
the martyrdom of Donald Cargill and 
Richard Cameron, I, with many more 
friends of tho cause, had given what aid 
was in our power toi^’ards tho sustenance 
of other preachers, as brave and zealous as 
they, aud I had notably taken to my heart 
a young man, James Renwick, a true 
servant of the Lord Jesus. I attended 
his ministrations with edification. The 
three years of quiet which 1 had enjoyed 
since my -es'eape from Gravesend had 
doubtless emboldened me to walk loss cau¬ 
tiously than I should have done, although I 
ought to have been warned by the events 
in England, as well as at home, to take 
heed of my doings. But to rcmaii^ calm 
and contented under oppression is not in 
my nature, and never was. I ought not 
to have been a trader, but a preacher and 
a fighter; yet though a trader, and bound 
to remain so, in obedience to the will of my 
fiither, and to provide for the wants of 
those he had left under my charge, I 
could help the cause by my worldly sub¬ 
stance in the quiet days, and, if need were, 
by the sword in* my strong right hand in 
the days of danger. 

On the 29th of July, after a fru^ supper 
with my family, and aftmr I had read, as 
was my custom, a chapter from the Word 
of God, and pronouno^ a benediction on 
my little flock, I went quietly to my bed, 


unsrrspicions of evil. At one hour after 
midnight, a party of soldiers broke violently 
into my house, and rushed up to my sleep¬ 
ing chamber. The officer in command 
presented a pistol at-my bead, threatening 
to shoot me dead if I offered the least re¬ 
sistance, and ordered me to follow. With- 
out allowing me to say farewell to my 
children, and brutally pushing away my 
wife, who clung despairingly to me, they 
marched me through the streets, to the 
Tolbooth of Glasgow. I was informed 
that the charge against me was that I was 
present at the brae side in Kelvin Grove, 
on the previous Sabbath, when Mr. Ron- 
wick preached. Though I had often at¬ 
tended tho godly ministrations of Mr. Ren¬ 
wick, it so happened that on that particular 
)Sabbath I‘had been in Campsie Glen to 
hear Mr. Peden preach. I did not tell tho 
porsecatoi’s where 1 had been, lest they 
.should have‘been incited thereby to search 
Vor Mr. Peden; but simply denied that I 
Jiad been in Kelvin on tho day named. 
After 1 had lain three weeks in prison along 
with thieves and malefactors, I and many 
other citizens of Glasgow, fellow-sufferers 
with mo in this cause, were offered our 
liberty, if wo would take tho oath of alle¬ 
giance and renounce the Covenant. This 
1 refused to do, as did "seven qthtx-s. On 
the following morning we. eight were 
marched to Edinburgh, chained together 
two and two, preceded and followed by a 
troop of soldiers, who often struck us over 
our shoulders, and even on our heads, with 
the flat of their sabres, to compel us to 
walk faster than our strength enabled ns. 
We were two days and a half upon the 
road, and, on our arrival at Edinburgh, were 
thrust into'the Tolbooth. We slept upon 
the damp floor^ and were fed with mouldy 
bread, having no ■ water io drink, but such 
as was putrid. In this miserable state I 
and my companions in suffering remained 
few eleron weeks. At length, on a cold and 
dark day of November,! was brought alone 
.beforetheeooncalj^ndarraigned forhaviffg 
-been ooneemed^witb Sir James Maxwell of 
PoMoek, and other ^ntiemen, in fixing the 
A]^logetic Deolamtion” on the door of 
the Barony church of Glasgow. The truth 
in ^8 case was-that 1 was not .acquainted 
with Sii^ James Maxwell; had nevw spoken 
to, orao^d with Mm; and that akine and 
unaided^ and without concert with any one, 
1 had myeelf affixed the paper on the door 
of the church, and had on the following day 
the great satisfaction of seeing crowds of 
people {^thered around to retid it. I was 
aot obhged to confess what I "hod done, 
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SO I contented myself with denying all 
knowledge of Sir James Maxwell and of 
the other gontleanen. The council^ how¬ 
ever, held that the charge was proven ; one 
member thereof taking it upon himself to 
say that, even if it wore not proven, I was 
a false traitor, and ought to bo hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. I was told to prepare 
myself for execution, to be first hanged, and 
afterwards beheaded, at ten of the clock on 
the moi’ning of the next day, the twelfth of 
November. 

1 made no reply to the sentence, and 
was taken back to the Tolbooth, whoi’e I 
cai-nostly endoavourcKl to proparo myself 
for death. Ail the events of my past life 
passed before my mind, and with a firm 
reliance on my Redeemer’, 1 looked Death 
steadily in the face, and feiwed him nol. 
1 loved my Hfo as much as most men 
do, especially those who have anch ten¬ 
der ties to link them to it as I had and 
have, yet I can truly say that even in thflse 
bitter moments preceding that which I be¬ 
lieved was to be my last 1 was not afraid. 
When I heard thcj honi' of ton boom from 
the Tron church I. was ready for rny'fater 
But iKsone came to summon me forth to 
die, and, much to my distress and amaze¬ 
ment, not perhaps altogether, unminglec! 
with .l{</pe, T remained until evening in 
iguoraueb qf the fact that my execution 
bail been postponed for a week. The week 
passed over, diuarily and wearily, and again 
the ('xecution of my sentence was deferred. 
I sometimes thought that my persecutors 
desired to make me taste the bitterness 
of death, not once only, but many times; 
and that their seeming merx;y was but 
malice and cruelty. During majiy miser¬ 
able months I fully expecteif that every 
hour would bo my lost^ tliough when, 
oven through my prison Vails, there came, 
in February, 1085, the tidings tliat the 
treacherous Charles Stuart had gone to 
his account, and been succeeded by his 
papist brother, the Duke of York, I began 
to entertain an idea that my life would bp 
spared. It appeared to mo that the new 
king would not commence hia reign by 
bloodshed, and that I and other prisoners 
condemned to death would bo set free. But 
these hopes were vain, and no word of 
reliof or resoue come to my prison door. 

Calamities worse even than death were 
in store for me and my foUow-piisoueni. 
Tidings arrived in Edinburgh of the rising 
of the Duke of Honjnouth in England, and 
of the landing in the West of Scotland of 
the Earl of .^gyll. It was earlyin May when 
this ofaampkm.of the Covenant appeared on 
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the shores of Lorn and Kantyre, and there 
being fears that he might bo well supported 
by the people, andadvanccupon Edinburgh, 
all the prisoners of the Covenant, to the 
number of nearly two hundred and fifty, 
of whom I was one, were marched in the 
dead of night, handcuffed two by two, and 
escorted by cavalry as far as Leith, where 
wo were all put on board of a ve.ssel waiting 
to receive us, and were landed at Burntis¬ 
land, in Fife. On arrival, we wereall crowded 
into a prison consisting of two small rooms <if 
about twenty feet square, or less, whore we 
remained three days, suffering intolerable 
agonies for want of air and water, and for 
want of space to lie down and die in, which 
many of us woultl have been glad to do. 
Many of the unhappy company w’cre suf¬ 
focated, and died standing; being removed 
by the guards on duty, they left a little 
additional room for tlie Avretched sur¬ 
vivors. On the fourth day, all who re¬ 
mained of us—^aiid it seemed, though I 
could never exactly tell, that our numbers 
weiHi diminished by about seventy souls— 
were shipped from Bnrpia.slaud, still chained 
two by two, to the Castle of Duuottar, on 
the wild sea-coast of Kincardineshire. In 
this gloomy prison, that had many vaults 
and dungeons, we were divided into smaller 
gangs or corapanie.s, so that whatever death 
we might die, Ave should not die for want 
of space and air. I and twenty-four 
others were confined in the great vault, 
tlrnt hud a high grated A\’indow overlook¬ 
ing the Koa. We Avero told on entering, 
by the ofiieer in commatid, a siwage and 
haiiy Highlander; named M’Dougall, Avho 
could speak but little English, that A\’e were 
all under sentence of deatli, and might be 
executed any morning, without furthei’ 
notification than a Avord from him. I had 
within the last few months heard the like 
threat so often, that I had ceased to look 
upon death as a foe to be feai'ed. 

We had lain in this place about a fort¬ 
night, when I suggested to my com¬ 
panions a plan of escape. Having often 
been haisted on the sliouldors of Allan 
LesUe, the strongest and tallest man 
among ns, to the one grated window 
of the dungeon, to breathe the fresh air, 
I discovered about ten feet underneath it, 
a narrow ledge of the rock on which the 
castle was built; and I made up my mind 
that if we could reach this ledge we 
might, by careful walking and climbing, 
both up and doAvn, reach the sea shore. I 
communicated my idea to the rest» and it 
was agreed to tAvist such parts of our 
dothing—^wo had no bedding—as we could 
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spare, into a ropo strong enough to hear the 
weight of a man, and long enough to let 
him down from the window to the ledge of 
rock. It took us three days to make 
our preparations, and by the aid of Mr. 
Leslie we tnanaged to break the bars 
of the window, and to be let down one 
after the other to the rock. Mr. Leslie 
himself was the last to descend. We began 
our work soon after midnight, but the sun 
had risen, and was an hour high on the 
horizon ere v?e completed it. Some lasses 
from the neighbouring village having come 
to Avash their clothes within sight of the 
rock gave the alarm to the sentinels, and 
fifteen out of our twenty-five were .cap¬ 
tured, just as freedom seemed within our 
reach. The other ten, of whom Mr. Leslie 
was one, managed to escape. I was one 
of the fifteen unfortunates brought back 
to prison. The Highland captain was furi¬ 
ous against us. It seemed as if nothing 
could satisfy him so much as our torture. 
One after the other we were stripped naked, 
without other covering than a cloth around 
our loins, and nj that condition were 
strapped upon our babks to a lx>ard, so that« 
Avc could stir neither hand noi’ foot. Then 
Avith a diabolical cruelty, bmming matches 
were applied between each of our fingers 
of both hands, and between the toes of 
our feet, and were left to burn themselves 
out. One poor sickly creature, named Dal- 
gleish, died under this torture; several lost 
the use of their hands or feet. I, more 
I fortunate than the others, only suffered 
from some severe flesh wounds, Avhich 
speedily, healed. We were then put into 
a darker vault in the interior, and were 
threatened with death on the following 
Monday. 

The Monday came, but not the death, 
though to live as we all lived was to die 
daily. In the first week of August, Cap¬ 
tain M’Dougall announced to us, in bad 
English, that he was sorry to say the 
merciful government had spared our worth¬ 
less lives, and banished us to the planta¬ 
tions, on condition that we should never 
again return to Scotland. About the 
eleventh or twelfth of August Ave were 
shipped to Leith to the number of one hun¬ 
dred and fourteen, Avhere, lyihg in our ship 
opposite Musselburgh, twenty-eight of us 
addressed a letter to our friends, wherein 
I wo declared that we left our native land by 
an unjust sentence, for no other offence than 
the performance pf our duty, the studying 
how to hold by the Covenant and our bap¬ 
tismal vows, whereby Ave stood obliged to 
, resist and testify against all that Avas con¬ 


trary to God’s Word. We furthermore de¬ 
clared that our sentence, first of death, 
and afterwards of banishment, was pro¬ 
nounced against us because wo would not 
take the oath of allegiance to the king as 
lord spiritual as well as temporal, which in 
conscience we could not take, because, if 
we had done so, we shopld have denied 
that the Lord Jesus was supremo or had 
any power in his own church. I do not 
know whether this protest Avas promul¬ 
gated among our friends, or published 
tor the encouragement of the long-suffering 
people of Scotland, but it relieved our souls 
to sign it. 

We lay in Leith Road.s, waiting for a fair 
wind, thirteen days. After this, the Aveather 
being favourable, wo sailed for North 
America. On the seventh day, when near 
the Land’s End, a malignant fever broke 
out in aur ship, which pressed verj- lieavily 
on the weakest of the brethren who had 
ffiiffcrcd from the close confinement of 
Burntisland, and afterwards of the doleful 
Castle of Duuottar. Our captain Avns a ' 
coarse and brutal man, who behaved to us 
Avith great harshness. Even the fever 
which broke out among us did not seem to 
soften his temper, and he declared, with 
horrid imprecations, that he commanded a 
doomed ship in having such cantiiig hypo¬ 
crites, and damnable rebels,, aftd round- 
heads, aboard, as we were. In one day 
seven of the poor people died. The no-rt 
day there died five; the third day there 
died nine; and as their bodies Avere throAvn 
into the sea, one after another, I think 
there Avere few amongst us who did not 
envy the dead. But I was not of these. 

I clung to my life, and prayed to the Lord 
that I might yet bo spared to testify ui 
the flesh to the truth of His Word. In 
one hundred afid ten ^ days thereafter, 
suffering much all the time, and especially 
at the last, for Avant of food and water, 
and beating about in contraiy winds, wo 
caught sight of North American land 
.and the heights nf -Neversink; with a fair 
breeze, wo passed the Narrows, and sailed 
into the Bay of New York, greatly rejoiced, 
every one of us, not excepting our captain, 
at once again seeing the dry laud. 

tt was in the midst of the winj;er, on the 
23rd of December, 1685, that we landed at 
Hoboken, a -villugo <5n the southern bank of 
the Hudson river, opposite the city of New 
York. We were unexpectedly told on 
landing that wo were free, and might go 
Avhere we listed, and do wliat seemed good 
to AAs, except that if avo retnmed to England 
or Scotland we would render ourselves 
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liable to bo hanged, on the sentence already which lie bade me be of good cheer, for that 
pronounced against us. The people of the King .lame.s had alienated and disgu.sted 
place came out to meet us, and, taking pity all parties in Great Britain, and would, in 
on our unfortunate condition, plied us with all human likelihood, cither share the fate 
many questions, asking of us who wo wia'c, of his father, Charles the First, or be driven 
whence we came, and what we could do to from the tlironc; in cither of which happy 
help om’.selvo.s in the new land. It hap- events it would be both wise and safe for 
pened, in God’.s providence, that one of mo to rctui’ii to Sbothmd. Ho even thought 
the inhabitants, who kept a store for the it would bo advisable for me not to wait 
sale of grocery and provisions, was a Glas- for events, but to return at the first cou- 
gow man, who knew mo by sight, having venient opportunity. The spirit of the 
known my father before me, and had Scottish people, he said, as well as that of 
voluntarily emigrated fifteen years before, the English, was thoroughly aroused, and 
He took me to his house, and treated me he was confident tliat the end of the per- 
Icindly, and like a brother, and asked mo to secution was drawing near, 
tell him ail my story, the which I told him. Boston, Massachusetts, April 27th, 1689. 

The name of this good man was Patiick If is nigh upon two years since I wrote i 
Henderson. In his liousc, and tended the l%st words in the foregoing history of 
aireetiomately by his wife, a conjely Scottj,sh my life. These words form a prediction 
woniiiu from Paisley, I lay nine weeks in a that has been verified. During the last 
sicknes.s that every one thought wpuld be year I have resided in the near neighbour- j 
mortal. But I had a stri^ng body, and hood of this city, occupying myself with 
a heart t.hat not oven a mortiil sickne:#! such affairs as have fallen in my way; cnl- j 
could depress, and, thanks to my inner tirating a little farm and garden on the i! 
hope and strength, and to the care of Charles River; and making the acquaint- jj 
worthy Mrs. Henderson, I began to re- ancoofmany good me^dnd true servants 
vivo with tho early spring. By the nnmth .of Cliri.st. It seemed to mo at times that j 
of May, jvhon the buds had bursted into even hei*e there was to be no reiil peace for j 
leave s, and the flowers were glinlitig tlie people of tho Covenant, and that tho 1 
through the warm covering of the last liands of the papist James Stuart could | 
year's J«r.<cs, I was not only able to walk reach across the ocean. The governor of j 
abroad, uifd enjoy tho invigorating sun- Now England, one Sir Edmund Andros, | 
shine, but to do a lair day’s work at fel- sent over from England in a royal frigate, j 
ling the fiore.st trce.s for a clearing in a soon after the dealJi of Charles the Second, I 
little farm of Mr. Honder,son’s, which he with full powers to enforce various acts that I 
had laid out near Newark. Many of the wore obnoxious to the colonists, and to j 
companions of my voyage, and previous remove and appoint members of tbe conncil j 
snfl'erings in Donottar, relinquishing all at his pleasure without referenoe to the j 
hope of revisiting their native country, and will of the people, made both himself and ' 
finding themselves in a land wh§ro every tho British government odious through- 
man was free to w’orship God according out New England, and cj-eatcul a discon- 
to his conscience, resolved to stay in the tent as great as had over existed oven in 
New World. About thirty proceetlcd to Scotlimd. But four weeks ago good tidings, 
Massachusetts Bay, and a.s many more it) and very unexpected, arrived in Besbm. jj 
Connecticut and to Rhode Island, and' It was announced that tho Protestant ' 
other colonies founded by the saints who Prince of Orange had landed at Torbay; 
sailed from England in the May Flower, that James the Second had fled; and that 
1» too, had some thoughts of making^ William the Third and his consort Mary had ; 
America my 'future home, and wrote to been recognised by parliament and people j 
my brother in Glasgow to wind up all as sovereigns of Englaml. The messenger i j 
my aflairs in 'Scotland, and send over to that brought thc'so tidings from New York 
mo my wife and family, with such nioney to Sir Edmund .^Vndros was thrust into 
as might ^o due to m6, on an equal ^ai'- prison without being allowed to say a i 
tition of tho business between him and word in his defence, for bearing false 
me, after proper provision for my beloved news, or, as the governor profanely called 
mother. It appeared afterwards that he. it, fdr telling “a damned lie.” Further 
did not act on my instructions, because tidings arrived fi'om Now York in a few <■ 
of events which were in progress in Eng- days, and on the eighteenth, Governor 
land, known to him at the time, and Andros, seeing the gathering wi'ath of tlio 
not to mo; for about eight months after people, fled to tho fort for safety. A boat 
I had'written to him I received a reply, in that came from a royal frigate in tho 
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liar^bour to conyoy him on. board was taken ScotlarKi and iho npliulders of tho Cove- 
possession of by the militia of Boston, and nant.- On I’ermhiiig Glasgow, I learned with 
the gnns of the battery being turned against much gviefj but no surprise, that my venc- 
tho fort, Andros surrendered at discretion, inited mother had been gathered to the 
and was forthwith committed to tho same blessed company of tho just in heaven, and 
prison whither fourteen days before he had that almost her last words were a prayer 
sent the messenger. The aged Simon for me, her banished sou. I also learned— 
Bmdstreet, atrnsty servant of the Lord, Avas and the blow was indeed very hard to bear 
proclaimed governor by tho peopht, and all - —that tlie Lor*d had taken to himself the 
New England Avas alivo Avith praises to youngling of my little flock, my Aveo 
Clod, and heartfelt rcydeing that tho daughter Jeanie, who died when I Avas at 
people of the colonies and plantations, as sea, coming homo with the yearning hope 
well as those of Groat Bi’ihiin, had been to press her to my bosom. All else was 
freed from the yoke of Popery, and AA’^ere, well w ith mo—in mind, in body, in family, 
under a iicav king, to enter into tbc full en- and in cst-ate. Por all w'hich blossing.s, with 
joyment of the civil and religious liberty of a humble, a contrite, and a grateful heart, 
Aviiich they had long been deprived.' To I closing my narmtive, return 

me these days were days of ample r*com- thanks unto the Lord God of my salvation.' 

ponso for all my past sufferings, and I_ 

fortlrAAith determined to return to iny own 
people, and pass the remainder of my days in 
Scotland. 

Glasgow, April 27tb, 1600. a 
It is exactly a year this day since I added 
a short chapter to my history. I take up CoNWAV wrote every day full of hopes 
the pen to coin|hqto the record, that my and anxieties; brrt everything seemed to 
children, and all who come after mo, may . bo going avcII on tho Avholo. These letters 
learn from my oavu hand the story of my gradually gr’cw. warmer and more .hopeful, 
happy return to my home and family. On • 

arriA’al in London from Boston, in July Dearest,^! know irow that I am <prito 
last, after a voyage in which our ship was certain; .and when 1 retunr. next 

many times hr great peril from icebergs, Aveok I shall he M.P. for St. AH(iur\s-on- 
far more terrible than storms, I learned to thc-Sea. Then, what a world before ns! 
my infinite satisfaction that tho Bevohrtion ...... You Avrite to mb Hob to bo 

of 1688 liad ended in the happy though rrot iinxious about certain matters, but trust to 
unquestioned establishment of the thixme of you. Trust to you, dearest! Why then) 
William the Third, whom may God long is a melody for mo in these words. Yon 
preserve for tho government of these realms!. little know tho confidence I have in you. 
Also, that all tho wicked laAvs of Charles It was one of the charms that drew me to 
and James Stuart, levelled against Pres- you. Ypur very look has been enough for 
bytery and tljo Christian people of Scot- me, and a mere motion, a glance of youi* 
land, ha<i been repealed. I learned at eye, I accepted tis an assurance. Indeed, 
the same time, to my exceeding sorrow, your Avhole life Tor me.lfas boon such— 
that my sainted friend, Mr. Renwick, had always true—^though there has been a little 
fiilien into the hands of the Philistines, had ‘foolish cloud between u.s of late. Dudley 
been tried before tho High Coui*t of Jus- I see little of, and ho is of no use to mo. 
ticiavy m Edinbui’gh on an indictment 

charging him -with denying the king’s , There was something in this letter thSb 
authority in tho Church of Christy refusing gave her a hope and peace sKo had not had 
to pay the cess, and maintaining the law- for long ages. He liad never paid her so 
fnlness of defensive war against civil and candid or so just a tribute before^ and it 
religions oppression. It did not smrprise made her face glow all over. It seemed to 
mo to learn that he was found guilty, and, dispel the noxious vapours which had been 
Avhen found guilty, that the malignants rising about her. Her spirits began to rise, 
rejoiced at the infliction of his (Joom. But The next day passed without a letter 
he was the last of the martyrs, *«nd one of from him; Bie nomination was to bd on tho 
the bravest and best. He sealed his. faith following morning. It was now known that 
Avith his blood, in the twenty-sixth year of the other candidate' had but« poor chance, 
his age, and left no snocessqr to fight his In the afternoon she went almost treading 
good fight, inasmuch as the fight was ended, on air, she was so happy, when she met an 
and a .truce, if not a peace, was allowed to elderly Mend. 
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“ So glad to meet you,” Jib saiJ. ‘‘You 
can tell rnc tho meaning of all tliis.” ' • 

“ Of what ?” slio said. 

“ About your husband. What on caiili 
made him do that ? It seems incompre- 
hcii.sibhj; with the ball at his foot ” 

“ 1 know nothing,” sho said, excitedly. 

“ What can you mean ?” 

Oh, then you have not hoard.” And he 
pulled th<3 evening paper out of his pocket. 

, lie held this paiagra])h belbic her eye.s. A 
film .seenusl U) come over them as they read : 

“ St. AiiTiUJii’s, xoox.—Mr. Oouwaj^, one 
! of the candidates, has withdrawn. No 
I reasons assigned for this unexpected step. 

1 The other candidate walks over.” 

1 She hardly knew how she got home ; but 
jiow, irulced, the old shadow seemed io 
be cast before her for all time—a dreadful 
prc.sago of evil. Sho waited for his coming 
as it gre^v dark. At the hour ijlio had 
j guessed he entered, and huiTipdly einbraciiTl 
I her, all as usual. * 

j “ Well,” ho said. “'I’hei'e, l am out of 
I all that. Tlie bubble is bui-st for ever !” 
i She was quite calm. “But why ? AVIiat 
I does it all mean 

j “ It looks like a mystery, a madness, 
i <locs it not? and so it is. To-morrow I 
' might have been member—mj life and 
hope ; months later have lield office ; 

I later on-Eblit that is all linished, and for 
i ever.” 

1 “Bat why—why? Ah, toll mo, 1 ini-j 
I plore you.” I 

I “ There i.s good reason lor it, at Ioa.st in 
■iinf mind, wliom it tnost concerns. As a 
liivour I ask you not to pro.sa or worry me 
j about this act. I could not tell you; to 
I make such a tei’rible -sacrifice I myst have 
i had a terrible necessity of some kind. I 
I am fretted and disappointed, ami it will 
i add to iny troubl^p if I have to face any 
importunity. There wa.s a real and sub¬ 
stantial reason. Can I depend upon you 
for this ?” 

Gimug at him like one just stunned with 
a4>low, she said “Tos.” 

‘‘ Then now adieu to that dream of folly 
which I wrote to jou of. That romantic 
j life, the one in wiucli I had such hopes, is 
done with for ever. Oh !” and ho covered 
up his face„“ what a faE! What a wrctclied 
miserable fall I Ah, Jessica, that St. Ar¬ 
thur’s was au ill-omened place for us all.” 

Thus ended that episode of his life. Ho ’ 
did not come hack to the subjeot, nor did 
her old pride venture to approach it. For 
the pubhe it waa a nine days’ wonder. His 
money- had fallea,^ short; he had “broken 
downthere was a very awkward business 


which wanted clearing up. But between him 
and Jessica there seemed to bo a widening 
gap. He was the same to her, and yet she 
felt there was a fixtal alteration. Do what she 
would, .arm herself iti what way she would, 
she could not -shut out the dim idea that 
this strange sacrifice was in some way con¬ 
nected with her. Yet not' a word or a look 
of his pointed to this, beyond a gaze of 
hopeless disappointment, a miserable de¬ 
jection, a.s he sat with his eyes fixed on her. 
As he would not trust her, she disdained 
to askhi-s confidence; and she w'as wretched, 
worse : she felt that this was hut the be¬ 
ginning of a wretchedness that was to last 
all their lives. 

IJ’o had a restless and feverish eagerness, 
as she noted, ahont Dudle 3 ’-, a-lways writing 
to him. Availing for letters frtmi him. At 
last .she saw him receive one with a foreign 
postmark, in Dudley’s Avintiiig, and which 
made him start. “ Gone to India. Was 
there ever such tre.aiment?” ho muttered. 
“ Oh, it is cruel to leave mo iu this way !” 

Another letter came that seemed to 
promise an early retuni,/and he grew calm 
ngain. His Avife’s quick sense noted also a 
ceiiaiu discomfort, lasting onl^* for a second, 
in his manner, Avheii she first entered the 
room ; and the same eager sense noted alst> 
a sort of devotion to hei* th»t seemed 
fou od, and almost acted, that fretted her 
and droA'o her almost to madne.ss. 

He was getting ill. His heavy sacrifice 
prej'cd on his; mind, andAvithin the week ho 
Avaslying in a nervous fcAci*, Avitha s<{uadron 
of doetoiAS about him. These gentry gave 
him over, Avith, of course, a saving clause, 
“ unless some extraordinary turn took 
pHce.” 

Jessica Avatched and waited on him 
Avith a sort of frantic devotion that took 
pride in every sacrifice and suffering. For 
her there A\ms no rest; for her no sleep. 
When the doctora passed their sentence— 
for as such the patient’s friends look on it 
—^that he was not to live unless he did 
live, sho received it with an icy insensi¬ 
bility. Her thoughts that night Avent back 
to her own life, which might as w‘oI], it 
seemed to her, end with his—that weary 
penitential course Avhich, Avith the excep¬ 
tion of a few weeks of happiness, liad been 
the pattern of her existence. She was 
Aveary. He had been dead to her many 
weeks now; morally, his heai-t had been 
turned from her; the rest would ma}ce little 
difference, aave to him. 

It was getting towards midnight, and 
hor eyes were on the ground reding all 
these things fiercely in the very pattern of 
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tho carpet, wlien she was roused by bis 
voice calling to her gently. His senses 
had come back. She flew to his side. He 
asked the conventional questions, “ Had lie 
^ been long ill ?—had he been very bad ?— 
what had been his illnes.s ?” Then with 
some hesitation, “ Had he lost his senses ?— 
had he raved or talked?” 

“.No, dearest, no ; not a sentence.” 

“Not a word, Jessica?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“ I am glad. I am satisfied. And the 
doctors—do they give me over? Come. 
You know mo well, Jessica. Disguise to 
mo would only have the effect of telling 
tho naked truth to a weak mind.” 

She know this, and she told him. 

“ I hope so—I trust so,” he said, with a 
sigh. “ If my old ill luck does not come 
in tho way to force me to live on and beai- 
my burden.” 

She dropped on her knees beside him. 
“But why burden?” she said; “oh, let us 
be happy again! Lay it down now, and be 
well once more. Toll me here, at this 
moment, what it k. Have X to do with 
it? Tell me.” 

i “It is no use now,” he said. “The 
judges have sentenced me, and I shall be 
out of the way. You will bo free then. 
You have ccen some change in mo ? Well, 
let us put that down to tho same cause.” 
j “Whht! and leave me,” said Jessica, 

I passionately, “ without this explained, as 
I though I had done some crime—some in¬ 
jury to you. Not a word; not a look even. 
Oh, hoAV cruel and unjust!” 

I He grew excited. “ I can tell notlnng 
now, for I know nothing. Later, if I live. 
—Ask your conscience then. I mean,” he 
j added, hurriedly, “thei-e is no use now 
I in dealing with it. If I have been wi'ong 
i nr mistaken I cannot cure it now. But I 
! have not been. What are all these letters ? 
!l Read them out for me, and put me in com- 
jj munion with tho world again !” 
ji Fearful of exciting him she did so. They 
j I were a motley collection. One was from her 
jl father. There was an archdeaconry really 
j! about to be vacant. “ Surely something 
'f could bo dononCw. vStrange that with this 
'1 much-talked-of interest some trifling exer- 
il tion could not be made. Ho must really 
!! ask Conway to try and put his shoulder to 
i the wheel.” With more in this strain he 
j passed on to St. Arthur’s. “ This place i.s 
going to the dogs. I am sick of it. They 
, are wretched creatures—not fit for gentle¬ 
men to be with. And but for the season 
time I should not he an hour here. I 
■ suppose you .have heard about the man 



Dudley. Ho went ofl' on some mad out¬ 
landish excursion in India, and was tom iu 
pieces by a tiger. A most rude, ill-condi¬ 
tioned fellow.” 

“ Dudley dead 1” said the patient, start¬ 
ing up. “ lYhat! gone and left me in this 
wa 3 ^ Nothing certain—nothing known; 
and I may die without anything known or 
anything certain. Oh, Jessica, Jessica!” 
he added, turning on her. “What are you? 
have you been ?" 

“ Then you do suspect something of me ? 
And I knew this man w'as my enemy. 
Toll me all now. I am entitled to it.” 

Ho paused. “ Yes. I must bo just, and 
at such a time as this, I ought to tell you ; 
and as Dudley is gone, who was to bring 
all borne-” 

“ To me ?T 

“ Yes, Jessica, you deceived me. Yon 
were with that girl at her death; you 
alone, and no one else! Deny it if you 
a,1re.” 

Slie saw it all now. “ I do not deny it,” 
she faltered. 

“ No, you could not. You heard me 
•again and again speculate over that poor 
victim’s last moments, wonder how sfrango 
and mysterious it all was. Yet you never 
spoke. Newer.” 

“ I own it. Hut- ” t'"'!''' 

“ You cannot deny it. It came up again 
and again. Dudley had his suspicions, and 
named them. You still said nothing. He 
raised mine. You still said nothing. 
•Icssica, there was a reason for that 
.silence!” 

“ There was,” she went on, hurriedly, 
“ and if you would only listen - ” 

“Never. ^ I have ‘done moi’o than I 
meant in tolling yon so much. I tell you 
this solemnly, .Je.ssica: no explanation, 
however ingenious, could* clear it uj) lor 
mo now. I shall die believing what I be¬ 
lieve ” 

“O God!” she started back, “You do 
not suppose that Ob, that would bo 
too horrible!” * 

“Yes. You were with her, and were 
seen with her. Your quarrel, your angry 
voice, and your threats, were heard. There 
werp two witnesses. Dudley one ” 

“ To what—^to what?” she repeated. “Oli, 
does any one say 1 had to do with her death ? 
Oil, not ym. In Heaven’s name there is 
no thought of that in your mind ?” 

He was silent. 

“ Speak, or this will kill me.” 

“What can you deny of all this; the 
quarrel, or the threats ? But denial could 
do nothing.” ’ 
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“ I deny nothing. I own it alli, and yet 
yoTi have snch poor faith in me, you can ' 
bdievo these horrors ? Is it not your dis¬ 
grace rather than mine, that you have no 
confidence ?” 

“ It is because you deceived me,” he said, 
fiercely, “and orgam'sed a deceit. Were I 
sworn solemnly bcfoi-e Heaven to give a 
verdict, what could I do, wete 1 con¬ 
scientious ? Dudley is dead. Were he 
living, indeed ” 

“ Enough,” she said, calmly. “ After thi.s 
never wot'd more shall pass my lips. But 
bo just to the living. There was another 
witness of this—crime.” 

“ Dudley wont to India to search for 
him. His death was unfortunate for us. 
Think not that there is any idea abroad of 
this. This spectre has insen between you and 
mo alone. There is no idea of violence, or of 
ii, blow, as that bi^tal Dudley wonfll have it. 
There was the refined and rCiore deadly ven- 
j gcanco of delay, of making the removal of 
I tint fat al bridge an instrument by which to 
I kill her. Oh, it was cruel to let her lie 
I there, her poor heart’s blood welling out 

I while you took the Ibng round to fetch help.” 
j She ?vas so agha.st at this minute, fear¬ 
ful, aud specious charge, she could not s£iy a 
word. .It seemed to tpiite crmfii her. She 

I I .saw denial was hopeless; that willi 

ii ou(! of his -sensitive mind defence was idle, 
ji “ I wished to foi'get the whole thing,” 

\\ he said, after a pause, “ to leave it behind 
i j for ever. I was prepared even to own that 1 
|j had been a little laarsh in judging—though 
11 warranted, after the ordmary rules of evi- 
jl dojice, by the facts.” 

j’, “ 15at what facts? I demand on this 

j! s{)ot to kjiow them*lhlly aud liiirly.” 
ll “You know them already. You dis- 
! dained to refute tlieni.” , . 

“ lJ«.'cause you should have disdained to 
I receive them.” 

; “ Can y<»u answer me tliis one question ? 

! Did you not hear her call out for the boat ?” 
j ^ She thought a moment. “ Yes, I I’c- 
i member it now. I did hear her.” • 

' He started and stood up. “ Ym did ! 

Then that man was right in all! And do 
, yon admit this aho," he wont on, with a 
■ look almost of alarm, “ that you said aloud 
as you saw her lying there, ‘ Thei’e is re- 
1 . tribntion—all tlirough your own act ’ 

! Again Jessica thought a moment, and 
j agha.stat these revelations, answered, “Yefe, 

! now I recal it.” 

i “ Then it is true; and you let that girl 
I j lip there to die, to carry ou^ the idea of her 
!j being punished through her own act—you 
that know there was a boat there. Ali! 


Jessica, I know your nature well. Not all 
the reeteoning in the world could explain 
that away.” 

“ Nor shall I explain it ever,” she said 
with bitterness and pride. “ Not one word 
shall pass my lips after this night. Not if 
I wore to lose your good opinion for ever—^ 
and yourself for ever. I sec what is pass¬ 
ing in your mind, and it is unworthy of 
you, and of me.” 

“ It is not my work,” he said coldly. 

“ It was unworthy of you to conceal your 
share in that business.” 

“ Once more,” she asked, “ and for the 
last time, do you acquit me ?” 

“ Why did you conceal' it from mo ?— 
explain that first.” 

“ Never!” 

“ Be it so, then.” , 

After that it was as though a high bar¬ 
rier had been raised up between husband 
and udfe. The old afiection seemed to have 
gone out for ever, and instead there ■ came 
a resentful defiance on ejne side, and on tlic 
other a sort of shrinkfng terror. Yet he 
speedily recovered; got back fast to good 
health and strength ; but he had a sort of 
morbid repulsion to her, as she well saw. 
Every day, every hour she had to drag this 
lengthening cliain, until life gi’ew all but 
insupportable. At last she found she could 
endm'e it no longer, and one morning came 
to him to say she wished to go on a visit 
to a friend. She noticed a curious excite¬ 
ment in his manner. 

“ It will relieve you of the presence of 
one whom you think to bo at least a moral 
raurdere.ss.” 

“ 'I'lien you say,” ho replied eagerly, 
“you are not! Say so, Jessica, explicitly, 
in solemn terms, and I will go down on my 
knees and ask your pardon.” 

“ It is enough that your own heart should 
say it for mo. It is idle asking me—and 
an insult.” 

“ Oh! thei’e is the subterfuge again. 
How can I ask my heart anything, when it 
answers—^when facts answer ?” 

“ Enough,” she said; “ let it be as it is. 
I will toke an oath, but not the one you 
ask me to take. As I stand here I swear, 
that after this, not a word shall ever bo 
uttered to clear myself. If you u-ish me to 
bo.as I was you must clear me.” 

Ho shook his head. “ I can do nothing. 
And nothing else can help you. See, hero 
is nows, arc going on this visit ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I am glad of it. This letter tells mo 
^that Dudley is not dead, but ” 
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She turned pale. “ Not dead!” 

“No. He will give us moref trouble 
still. He is in England. Ho wont to 
search for a boy labourer, who had enlisted. 
That boy had seen you with her, too. Who 
knows what he could tell ?” 

* “ And he found him ?” 

“You may be easy—no. Ho had died 
from a sunstroke, and his story with him, 
whatever it was. It would not tell against 
you, for your share took place in your own 
heart.” 

“This is fiendish,” said Jessica. 

“Deny it—swear!” 

“ You shall acquit me first from your 
knowledge of me.” 

“I cannot.” 

She wont away, torn with a secret 
struggle. ^ A cold kiss was their parting 
salute. As ho sat there alone on that even¬ 
ing, it came back on him suddenly how 
much a failure his pompously-planned life 
had turned out; with all his magnificently- 
pliinned schemes, which were to regulate 
events to his endsy as a sort of providence; 
©von that boasted ‘choice of a wife made 
with such a flourish! How this had broken 
down. A miserable failure indeed—^lie and 
his works. 

Inaction of this sort, and with such 
thoughts, he could not endure; and sud¬ 
denly a strange idea came into' his head, 
and he felt himself irresistibly drawn down 
to that old fatal St. Arthur’s-on-the-Sea, to 
be in its atmosphere, wander about those 
scenes, and perhaps stumble on something 
that might quiet his xmeasy soul. In a 
moment he had decided, hurriedly packed 
a few things,' and was presently in the 
train. 

By the time he reached St. Arthur’s it 
was evening. He had a dismal, weary 
jouimey down, with no company but his 
own thoughts, and when he arrived the 
place had a strange look, as if he had 
not aeon it for years. Aa his eye fell on 
the eburch, he thought of the monument 
within; and it suddenly flashed on him that 
that waa the very anniversary week of the 
dealh of the young heiress of Panton. This 
seemed to him very strange and singular, 
and the same fascination which had brought 
him down drew him out to those pleasant 
grounds near the ri'^er, which he had never 
yet liad courage to visih 

It was a beautiful evemng, and the sun 
was ^ust setting as he reached the bank of 
the nver, at the point where ^the bridge— 
that fatal Bridge of Sighs* he called it' 
tO’ himseh‘'—^had mxce i^od. There waa the 
.little stone cross which marked the spot 


where the young girl had fallen. As he stood 
there looking at it, the struggle of the two 
women, developed foolishly ont of trifles, 
and closed by such a catastrophe, opened 
out before him. The more he thought of 
it, the more he looked back, the more it waa 
rung in his ear, like the jangling of some^ 
hoarse bell: “ Yes, she did it. It waa* 
beyond one of her character to resist. She 
would have said to herself—I can hear her 
saying it—‘ This is the chastising hand of 
Heaven. Why should I interfere ? She 
herself has cut off the means which might 
have saved her, I shall make no extra ex¬ 
ertion. I asked her to swear, but no, that 
could not clear her. An eye-witness alone 
would convince me.” 

He lingered on until it darkened gradu¬ 
ally. Below, in the town and harbour, he 
saw lights beginning to twinkle. Then he 
thouglit it time to return^* As ho advanced ' 
tq go, he said, half aloud: “ It is a de¬ 
served punishment, and I shall never sec it 
cleared up,” 

A low voice near him said : “ No clear¬ 
ing up is wanting. 'What more clear proof 
do you require ?” 

He knew that voice, and saw Dudley 
standing near him. Dudley, much changed, 
grown aged, and worn, and ho.lloy?^.yJieeked, 
with fires burning in his eyes, an^i a utrange, 
wild, and fitful manner, that alarmed Con¬ 
way. “You wonder where I have come 
from. Not from that earth”—pqinting to 
the cross—“ where I wish I was laid. I 
have been spirit||l across from that house, | 
where we all had so much happiness. 
What would you say if I crossed on that 
bridge, a spectral one, which led to such , 
misery? “ I tell you I see it there now, ' 
its lines and network, as plainly a-s I see 
you. This was'a fitting opportunity for 
ns to meet hero. If not^ I was going to 
look for you. We only want her, and then, 
with the spirit of that poor saint, which, I 
believe, never deserts this place, our com¬ 
pany would bo complete!” 

In a moment the other saw that Dudley 
was under some excitement, that looked 
like derangement. Yet he' continued to 
speak collectedly. “ You see, I have come 
back: I would not miss this anniversary. 
Yes, I have returned unsuccessful. I 
searched everywhere, but could not find 
what I wanted. At last I discovered that 
he was dead, else I would have brought 
that witness home, and made him confront 
her—your wife—on this very spot. Where 
is she now ?” Conway was suent. 

“I understand,” said the other,, “Wo 
understood each other feefore. You have 
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come to see the light at last, to know her 
in her true colotirs ! Oh, it was a Ijlack 
crime ! She is as gnilty as any wretch that 
has been sentenced and suflored punish¬ 
ment. Is it fair or just that she is to 
escape ? Tell mo that!” 

“ You take too harsh a view of Jessica’s 
behaviour.” 

“ It is your view also. Yon know it, and 
cannot deny it. .Her proud spirit knows it 
I also, and she will not stay with you because 
I you will not acquit lier. And I tell yon, 
Conway, yon must not; you dnre not. It 
is the only expiation we can offer now. She 
musl, be punished now, and by you. .By- 
and-by I will reckon with hcJ’.” 

; Every instant ho wa.s growing more and 
I more excited, and his hand clutched Con- 


false as your own double dealing self. You 
dare add this to the vest; finish all by 
meanly libelling her who you and yonrs 
drove into the grave. Curses on yon! 
Cunsas on myself, that I sh^od by and let 
.all tins happen ! It will drive mo mad.” 

Conway drew back hastily; he saw that 
Dudley was in a paroxysm. Foam was on 
his lips, his eyeballs bursting from his head, 
his arms struck out. As Conway walked 
away, Dudley’s hands clutched at him, 
and then tottering, he muttered, “ Help 1 
help across the bridge !” and fell slowly 
and stiffly to the ground. His head 
struck against the base of the little cross, 
.and iVom a gsisli blood began to flow. Con¬ 
way saw with terror that the unhappy mad¬ 
man was lying at his feet motionless, and 


way’s arm with fiercer and ficVcor energy, 
j The latter saw that his companion was 
i scai'cely safe compa.ny at that hfiur and 
; place, and fried to soothe hiib. ^ 

I “ Jjot ns go back now,” be said, “ it is 
growing late.” 

ji “Leave this spot, and on this day—the 

I day she died! Don’t you remember it n^>w ? 
i! It must be consoe-rHlcil by some olfering. 

I I Oh, if she were here. Murdcre.ss ! mur- 
;! duress 1” 

! I Conw)£)r. gro^ving more and nuJre alarmed 
:: every if^r^it, tried to calm him. The other 
! went on, with a sort of fury: 

“You had your ]>art in the business .also, 

|| and yon have only your escape by sacrifieing 
i| licr. Up to thi.s you liave done well; but 
i, if I SCO you attempt to interfere between 
me and her, it will be your turn next. She 
, is a murderess. You know she is !” 

Il “ V\h) .shall settle all that later. You will 
!■ judge lier more generously''yet. 'We may 
j have done her wrong.” 

; ! “ Take care, take care, Uonway,” Dudley 

said, turning i’uridusly on him. “ You arc 
j not secure yourself. ' And if she tells ino to 
I reckon with you, it shall be done, and 
nothing shall save you. Do you tliinkthat 
jtfw are innocent ? You, with your heai-t- 
! less fj'afHcking with her dear affections f 
you that wore going to patch up your hah- 
tered fortunes by sacrificing her happiness. 
It amused yon, and profited yon, and in a 
man of lower birth would be called the«act 
of a scounflrel.” 

! The other’s face flnsbod up. “ You cau 
scarcely know the force of what you are 
saying. She know very well the mixed 
motives that led me to that choice, and a 
sliaro of her preference for mo was owing 
to disliko of Jussica.” 

“You slanderer! You low slaaidorcr I 
, This finishes it. What you say is false—* 


apparently lifeless. 

All was .still. No one was near, and it 
was now perfectly dark. What was he to 
do—whei ‘0 ru.sh for help? Dudley had 
gasped out something about the bridge; 
but it w.'is a spectral one across bis t)wn 
brain. Conway knew notya'hat to do. Help 
could be got. from the heuse; but how was 
lie to cross ? All that was left for him was 
to .start off’ with all speed for the village, | 
aud there get a.ssistanee. As he huiaied 1 
along, strange thoughts came upon him, | 
which alarmed him not a little. What if j 
Dudley should bo dying there, and it should ' 
bo known that he had been with him ? The 
disliko of Dudley to him and to Jessica, 
the incautious language he •would use, and 
his strange, ill-regulated t emper, would give 
the idea tliat a quarrel had taken place. 
Ihc blood — the cut 1 Aud the idea 
made him shrink. Should he go back, or j 
go OB ? At that moment the unhappy 
Dudley might bo dead, or dying. And then 
he recollected that ho had not taken even ‘ 
the most ordinary steps of prcc.antion ; that • 
lio had not raised him, or even loosed bis 
coll.ar. He stopped again and again iiTCSo- 
lutely, but still huiTiod on after a monieiit’s 
delay, and at last got near the village which 
was at tlie gate of Pantou Castle. 

He crossed the stone bridge, aud stopped 
there a moment to take breath, looking up 
the river, which stretched away ui a sti'aight 
lino for a mile and more. As he leaned 
against tlus parapet, it all flashed upon him 
in a moment. She w.\s innocent 1 ^ By 
some stnango coincidence, tho very inci¬ 
dents of her oii.sis had been almost ex¬ 
actly repeated in bis case. Ho almost 1 
gave a cry of joy at tho thought. Others 
might surely jndge him as he had judged I 
her: there might bo no earthly wit- , 
npss on whom he might call to come and 
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clear lutu, as there was none to clear her. 
Though circumstances might bo against 
him j thougb all the world might point to 
him and denounce him; though he might at 
least have to journey through the rest of his 
life with a cloud of dark suspicion attend¬ 
ing him, and tho black shadows of imputed 
guilt oast behind him, still would ho dis¬ 
dain to justify himself, to say a shjglpword 
in his defence, precisely as she had done. 

He had pitilessly called on her for proof, 
which she could not give, and disdainfully 
rejected tho proof from her own noble and 
magnanimous soul; and ho felt humiliated 
to think that should any suspicion or em- 
barmssment come of what had taken place, 
c '^’ ould she take the place of his silent 
accuser, he could only justify himself by 
appealing to his own conscience and to Ins 
own character. Still, Heaven ho thanked for 
sending him this revelatioti, and for letting 
him see—as clearly as ho now saw those 
stars shining in the heavens above him, and 
that moon which was now stealing far be¬ 
hind a cloud—^that Jessica was innocent, 
and that she was Jjis again. Whatever be¬ 
fell him, ho longed to cast himself at her feet,* 
and own the injustice that he had done her. 

CHAPTEE THE LAST. 

When they returned with assistance they 
found Dudley alive, but still insensible, and 
one x)f the men, casting about as to where 
it would be best to take him, reported that 
there was a boat moored close by under the 
bank, in which he must have come across 
from the castle. The doctor of the place 
said, quickly: 

“ We should have gaineij a precious half 
hour if you had just rowed acroijs and 
fetched some one from the castle yonder.” 

Again a silent reproach :Sti’uck into Con¬ 
way’s hear like a sword, for he himself, but 
more sternly and pitilessly, had made the 
same speech i' another. 

“ I did not know of it,” he all but 
faltered. 

“ Wliy, you can see it actually from this 
spot,” said the doctor, one of tho old 
“ scum” of the place, who had before now 
resented Conway’s haughty trejxtmeiit of 
him in the old days. ” Had you any 
quarrd with him ?” 

They placed Dudley in tho boat, and 
carried him across to the castle. Tliere the 
usual violent remedies were applied, those 
with which, in such desperate cases, the 
battle is fought out with the King of 


Terrons. Tho struggle wont on for hours, 
aud 'then, about midnight, they told Con¬ 
way that there was a gleam of hope. By 
morning it was known that Dudley’s life 
was safe; but there were symptoms of 
lunacy that seemed incurable. 

Conway went back into the town, and i 
tiicre nic‘t tho doctor. The whole .story 
was by this time all over the place. 

“ What is all this ?” he said, austerely. 

“ A very awkward business, indeed. You 
should have restrained yourself. We all 
knew here tho man was not accountable for 
his actions. We all set him down for ! 
the p.ast week as unsound in mind. You 
should haVe restrained yourself.” 

Conway would have replied warmly, but 
he seemed to hear his own voice accusing 
Jessica, and was silent. He, indeed, longed 
to go and cast himself at her feet. 

By tliat evening he had found her, and 
made his confession. By that CA^ening the 
Strange, yet noble nature had accepted that 
tardy repai*ation. Together they shaped 
out plans for a neAV life. The old, by their 
own consent, was too humiliating to look . 
back to. They owned to each other that a 
fatal pride of intellect, a contempt for the 1 
average natures about them, with an almost 
arrogant purpose of shaping the common j 
course of events about them t^Ttl^'ir ends j 
and pui’pose.s, had been the. Pau.se of the \ 
wretched series of mistakes which liad di.s- 
tracted their joint course of life since the ]! 
day Avhen he had sailed into the little port ij 
of »St. Artliur’s. Any obstinate solf-asser- li 
tion, any violent shaping of the course of | 
events, the natures of others, tlie clivc'rsiou 
of tho current of life to their own private | 
ond.s, this, foolish theory had completely 
broken down, and was gone for ever, with !', 
the fatal Bridge of Sighs. i 
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j VERONICA. 

Br ins ATJInOB OV “ ATJHT MABs-JABST’a *EOUBLB,” 

In Five Book^ 

BOOK V. 

J, CHAPTER IX. A RESOURCE. 

The evening of Lord George Segrave’s 
^ ilinner-parhy wa.s tiic first occasion on 
Avhicli Oesare cTe’ Barlctti had given his 
^ v^'fe {. glimpso of the brute fury that was 
' I jent his gentle, lazy demeanour. 

Tliey lidclVhad quarrels before; lovers’ 
qijaiTcls; in which Cesaro had protested 
against Veronica’s cruelty, and Veronica 
liad played off her despotic airs, and they 
!. had both been vehement, and demonstra- 
! five, and childish. And the end of such 
!, quarrels had invariably been to bring back 
j Cesare humbly imploring pardon at the 
; ’ feet of the triumphant beauty. But never 
V had his looks and tones been sticfi as met 
her astonished eyes and ears on that 
I miserable evening. * * 

j And there was no deep repentance aftcr- 
■ wards, no Iramble suing for pardon on his 
\ part. He approached her the next morn- 
ing ^vith a smile, and a kiss, and when she 


of fury on many occasions when his feelings 2 
were scarcely stirred. He had the national T 
characteristic of instantly translating slight » 
and superficial emotions into very violent J 
outward expression by means of voice, face, 
and gesture, and of thus working off ex- 
citement at a cheap cos^ ff the phi-ase may ^ 

, pass. But whenever angry emotion went 
beyond the slight and superficial stage with 
him, it was apt to become very terribly in- j 
tense indeed; and to assume tlio form of j 
personal hatred, and a deadly desire of 'j 
vengeance against the object of it. . 

To talk to Cesare Barletti about hating : 
a sin, but pardoning a sinner, or to use any 
phrase involving a similar idea, would have " 
appeared to him very much like uttering i 
meaningless jargon. He never conceived ^ 
or thought of anything in an abstract form. ■ 
The unseen—tho intangible—had no power : 
over Iris imagiimtion. Hate a sin, indeed ! 
Why should ho hate a sin ? Che, che ! But ' 
he could hate a sinner—or a saint either, if 
need were—with a relentless animosity of i'' 
which it would bo diflicult to exaggemte I 
the bitterness. j'. 

On the occasion in question, however, j 
his anger had been merely evanescent. It li, 


dftiw back in dumb resentment, he merely . was all an absurdity and a mistake. What " 


, ' shrugged his shoulders, lit .his cigax', and if a man did express his opinion that such 
fc .sauntered off into tho stable-yard. and such people were too rigid in their * 

* In truth Cesaro considered himself to bo notions to desii-e to associate with Veronica? j 
the injured person. His wife, by her in- Well, so much the worse for such and such J 

I conceivably absurd temper, had led liim people, as he had said to his Avifo. Ho had . 

, into an eri'or, which error had thrown him all his life heard about Knglish prudery, ? 
into a rage. That was no trifle. Cesaro was There were even persons who objected to I 
always particularly careful not to fly into. play cards, and to go to the opera. Was 
a passion if ho could avoid it. And his he to distress himself about that ? Ve- j;. 

temper was so indolently mild in general ronica was Princess Cesare de’ Barletti. j? 
that ho had no great difficulty in avoiding That was sufficient with persons who knew { 
frequent ebullitions of anger. tho world. He would permit no man to f 

To an unaccustomed English eye, indeed, insult the Princess Oesare de’ Barletti with ' 
ho might have seemed to be in paroxysms inipunity. j 


ronica was Princess Cesare de’ Barletti. 
That was sufficient with persons who knew { 
tho world. He would permit no man to f 
insult the Princess Oesare de’ Barletti with ' 
inipunity. 
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Cesare’s ^aickness of perception was 
rapidly bringing him to the conviction that 
it was a far finer tiling to ho a “ prince” in 
England than, in Naples. Veronica, in 
bestowing her we^th and horsclf npon him, 

. had not then made an cntirciy onc-sidod 
bargain. The consideration was not an 
. unpleasant one. 

Ho drove over to Hammick Lodge more 
, than once after his first visit to Lord 
i George, and mot several guests there, mostly 
' hechelors, and, Avith few exceptions, active 
. patrons of that noble institution—the Turf. 

^ Cesare found these gentlemen pleasant and 
unaffected; entirely devoid of the insular 
stilFiicss which ho had kept continually 
looking for since his arrival in Great Britain, 
and had found up to the height of his ex- 
pectation in only one individual—the ac¬ 
complished Mr. Dickinson, 

The “turfy” gentlemen, cm their part, 
found Barletti a charming fellow, and were 
delighted to make his acquaintance. Bat 
the “turfy” gentlemen were greatly diaap- 
, pointed at discovering one singular blemish 
m Barlctti’s moral nature, he steadily re-, 
fused to “speculate ” on any coming event 
whatever, on the oxtiaordinarily naive plea 
that he did not understand betting. 

“My" dear follow,” said one tall, thin 
- gentleman, with a long, sharp chin and 
dull, fishy e^es, “ It’s as simple as A, B, C.” 

“Ah, gia!” returned the prince, with 
much suavity. “ But A-a, B-a, G-a is not 
simple until you have learned it.” 

Nevertheless, despite this deplorable lack 
of enterprise on Cesare’s part, he was very 
popular at Hammick Lodge. He played 
an uncommonly good game at ecarto, a 
very fair one at whisb, and that ho was no 
match for his host at billiards did not cer¬ 
tainly operate against him in Lord George’s 
good gpnices. 

He had no formal reconciliation with his 
wife; but the coolness between them— 
which, in fact, liad only existed on her aide 
-"-passed away in a day or two. Cesare 
never knew how much it cost Veionica' 
to condone his violent behaviour, without 
an expression of the deepest penitence 
on his part. And his ignorance of the 
sacrifice her haughty spii-it was forced to 
I make, rendered that sacrifice, perhaps, a 
' little less difficult than it would otherwise 
have been. At least there was in his mind 
no perception of wliat she deemed a bitter 
humiliation. 

In her loneliness, and she was very 
lonely—^but, as Cesare said, it was she who 
had desired to come to Shipley; and could 


h© help it if the people would not call on 
her ?—she had recourse to the only human 
b^ng on whoso entire devotion she could 
rely. She took to writing letters to Mr, 
■Plew. The letters, at first, wore short; 
mere notes, written with the excuse of 
asking his advice upon this or that trilling 
point of regimen. She would follow his 
advice. She had been thinking over it, rnid 
she really believed that exercise would be 
good fb© her. Could he not come to see 
her ? Why had he not been ? The first 
note brought, not Mr. Plew, but a brief 
professional recapitulation of the points 
he had urged upon her consideration. In 
the second note, she asked again why 
he had not been to see her. Was it iru(% 
as had been whispered to her, that tho 
attractions 'of a certain meek dove- had 
succeeded in engrossing him altogether? 
No aooiior had she despatched this note 
^Jxan she wished to recal it. She was | 
ashamed of it. It was too familiar—too j 
condescending. 

The answer to it, however, contained no 
allusion to her hint; neither denial nor con- , 
firmation. It merely stated that Mr. PIcav I 
would willingly go over to Shipley Magna 1 
if ho could be of real service to her; but 
that, unleas she had need of 1^ nrosenco, 
ho must refrain from doing so. jlfts mother i 
was ill, and required all the care and atten¬ 
tion he could give her. 

This reply of the surgeon-reached Vero¬ 
nica on a rainy afternoon. She was dull | 
and dispirited. Her husband was at ILnu- i 
mick. The quiet sorrow in the tone' of | 
Mr. Plew’s letter chimed in with Voro- j 
nica’s mood at tho moment of receiving ; 
it. A few slow tears trickled down her ! 
cheeks, ns she sat with her head leaning on j. 
her hand, looklag down on the note. She J 
mmi have some symplathy! She inuht j 
dissipate somewhat of the weight of sadness 1 
that oppressed her soul, by confiding to j 
another human heart a few, at Icjist, of her 
sorrows. 

She sat down to write to Mr. Plew. | 
As she -wrote on, tho half revelations she I| 
had intended became whole revelations, i' 
She found a relief in tho depiction of her j 
feelings—even in that of her faults. She 
would rather speak evil of herself than not 
speak of herself at all. She poured forth her 
compLainljj and her di-sa^jpointments with¬ 
out reserve. 

Here was one who would listen patiently; 
who would sympathiso siucqroly; who ' 
would feel her sorrows as his own. Ilei-o 
was a heart that might be trusted to boat 
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faithfully, lot it ache fxs it Avould. His 
judgment might condemn her, but his feel¬ 
ings would take licr part. lie might 
preach, warn, reproye her even, but the ' 
reproof would have no sting. She could 
accept such reproof, she could embrace it, 
for she would know that it came out of 
the depth of a great love. He would ask 
nothing, he would expect nothing, he would 
resent not.hing. He could thrust himsislf 
aside Avith a sublime magnanimity, and 
think only of her. 

So she sent the letter. 

“ What do you write so often to that 
man for, cara Veronica ?” asked Cesarc, 
unexpectedly, on tlie day following that on 
which her third letter was despatched. 

“So—so often?” she slammored. The 
question took her by suiqii'ise,* and she was 
startled by it. ^ 

“Yt^s; it is often, I think. Two letters 
in one week. This lying on the table”}-- 
and Cesaro took up a pink xsnvelope sealed 
and directed—“is the second that I/rnota 

“ It is kind of you not to recollect ihat, 
I told you I had consulted Mr. Plew about 
my nervous headaches ! 1 write to him 

partly about them; and, besides, he is one 
of my ^dest and most intimate*friends. 1 
have Icno’^n hixn from a child.” 

“ Ah, Bedissimo !” replied Cesare, cave- 
I lessly. And the Jiext minnle he seemed to 
liave I'orgottcn the whole affair. 

, But when in the course of two more 
I <lays a reply arrived from Mr. Plew, Cesare, 
playing with the Spitz dog in one corner of 
the sola, watched Ijis wife when the letter 
! was delivered to her—watched her while 
j she opened it and began to read it, and 
* finally asked, “Is the letter from our good 
papa, il revorondissiiuo Siglior Vicario ?” 

“ No ; it is froiA Mr. Plew.” 

The instant directness of the answer 
seemed a little unexpected by him. He 
looked up at her for an instant, and then 
began to stroke the dog in a more caressing 
way than he had used before. 

“Where are you going, dearest?” lie 
asked, presently. 

“ To my own room.” 

“ fi’o road your letter in peace ? May I 
see it ?” 

“ See it ? See this letter ?” 

“Yes; is it iiyliscroct ?” ho asked, show-, 
ing his white teeth in a smile that Hashed" 
for a second and was gone. 

For a scarcely perceptible space of time 
Veronica hesitated. Then she tossed him 
the letter disdainfully. 


“ You aro as curious as a baby!” she 
said. 

He took the letter and pored over it 
gravely. Then ho brought it back to her 
and kissed her hand. 

“ I can’t read it,” lie said. “ What a 
devil of a wi'itin^ !” 

Veyonica had fully reckoned on this in¬ 
ability of Cesare’s. Between his imperfect 
knowledge of English and the cramped 
characters of Mr. Plow’s handwriting, that 
looked as though it wero expressly invented 
and adopted for the purpose of scrawling 
tlie hieroglyphics familiar to our eyes in 
doctors’ prescriptions, she had been toler¬ 
ably sure that Cesare would fail to glean 
much information from the letter, let it 
contain what it miglit. 

“ Why should Cesare have wanted to see 
that letter?” she asked herself when she 
was alone in her own room. “ It must bo 
from the mere suspicious dislike that any¬ 
thing, however trifling, should pass be¬ 
tween mo and any one else with which he 
is not fully acquainted.* I have noticed 
this trait in him lately—only lately. He 
used not to be so in Italy.” 

Veronica forgot that in Italy Cesare had 
been himself her sole possible confidant. 

Wlien she bad perused Mr. Plow’s letter 
she felt glad that Cesaro had been unable 
to decipher it. There was no word in it 
which should have made him justly dis¬ 
contented with Mr. Plow; but there were 
many words which xvould have roused his 
anger against his wife. 

“ The account of your unhappiness cuts 
me to the heart,” he wrote in one place. 

“ I am not at all skilful with my pen, nor 
able to express what I feci. But I am so 
sure you arc wrong in giving xvay to these 
morbid feelings; and yet I pity you so 
much for having them. I had hoped that 
you wore at last happy and contented. 
God knows that there is nothing I would 
not give to see you so.” 

And again ; “ I am solemnly certain that . 
yonr first duty now is to try to gain your 
husband’s whole confidence and afleelion. 
Remember yon choso him fi’eely, and ho 
loved you when there was no one else, 
whom you knew of, to lovo you !” 

And once more: “ I wish I was clever 
and could write like you. But I cannot. 

I can only beg and beseech you to cast off 
gloomy and repining thoughts. There is 
one thing wo can all do—try to bo useful 
to others. Think of their sorrows more 
than your own. Even in my humble way 
I find that this soothes my pain of mind ns 
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nothing cltso soothes it. And you who aro 
so rich, and so young, and so clever, might 
do a deal of good. You don’t know the 
suffering there is in the world that a few 
copper coins would lighten. I feel your 
confidence in writing to me very much. 
But I wish for your sake th.at you would 
have no secrets from your husband. You 
ask me to come and see you. I cannot just 
at present. My another is very ill; and 
there is an epidemic fever in the parish. 
My life is not altogether a bed of roses.” 

Within a week after the receipt of that 
letter, Mrs. Plew was dead. And the 
Prince and Princess de’ Barletti had gone 
away to London in great haste; fur a 
malignant form of typhus fever was raging 
in Shipley Magna, 

CHAPTER X. A FBIENDI,Y TEA-DBIHKING. 

It was near the end of a very sultry 
summer day in London—a day in the quite 
late summer. The people who were able 
to leave town next Aveck pronounced that 
the season was over. The people whose 
business, or interest, or impecuniosity 
obliged them to linger a while longer, de¬ 
clared that there was so much going on still, 
they positively didn’t know how to keep all 
their engagements. 

It was, however, near enough to the 
period styled by London tradesmen “ the 
fag end of the season” to bring it to pass 
that Miss Betsy Boyce had no dinner invi¬ 
tation for that day, and no inAntation to 
any later Jis.sembly, and that she was con¬ 
sequently drinking tea-at about half-past 
seven o’clock in Mr. Lovegrove’s house in 
Bedford-square, 

Betsy Boyce was. quite free from any 
vulgar prejudices on the score of fashion¬ 
able or unfashionable hours. She would 
drink tea at seven o’clock, or dine at eight, 
or breakfast at any hour from nine a.m. to 
two p.m. with perfectly accommodating good 
humour. 

“ It matters very little what you call a 
meal,” she would s;iy. “ If you cat be¬ 
tween eight and nine o’clock at night, and 
like to call that dinner, I’m quite content. 
If yon have your retil solid dinner at 
two or three, and your old-fashioned tea 
at five or six, and like to caU that lunch, 
or kettle-drum, or anything else, I’m 
equally content. When one lives' in the 
Avorld one must do as the world does in 
those matters. I have heard papa say tliat 
when ho was at Vienna, and knew the 
old Prince Mettemich, ho has seen him 
often at a grand banquet, playing with a 


plateful of brown bread-and-butter, and 
lasting nothing else. Well, he ate his 
wholesome food at a wholesome hour, of 
coui’se. But he never thoiight of clianging 
people’s manners and customs. No more 
do I.” 

Something of this kind she had said in 
answer to Mrs. Lovegrove’s ostentatiously 
humble apology for inviting her to tea at 
seven o’clock. 

“ It is not,” said Mrs. Lovegrovo, with a 
kind of virtuous, self-denying severity that 
would have exasperated any one less 
genuinely tolerant and good-natured than 
Betsy Boyce, “it is not that I do not 
understand the usages of the circles in 
which you habitually move. It would be 
strange, bred up as I was at our place 
in the couifcry among the elite of our 
country society—you won’t mind my say¬ 
ing that country society is, as a general 
rule, more exOlusive, and moie rigid, on. 
the score of birth, than the mixed and ever- 
varying circles of the metropolis ?—it would 
be strange if I did not understand those 
usa^s,” 

“To bo sure,” said Miss Boyce, plea¬ 
santly. “ What good cake this is ! Thanks: 
I tvtll have a piece more of it.” 

“ Bub when I married Mr. Lojj^grove I 
put all that aside at once, and 1 

looked my position in the face, and accepted 
all its conditions.” 

“And a very comfortable position if is, 
too, Mrs. Loyegrove. And exce.ssivcly de¬ 
lighted a good many ladies of my acquaint¬ 
ance would bo to jump into such another.” 

It Avill be perceived that the acquaint¬ 
ance between Mrs. Lovegrovo and Miss 
Boyce, bvgnn in Mrs. Prost’s drawing¬ 
room, had advanced towards something 
like intimacy. • « 

Betsy Boyce was, ^ slit! herself declared, 
eminently a social being. She was just 
as cheerful and content in the solicitor’s 
houso in Bedford-square as at my lord 
duke’s in Carlton-gardens. And whilst she 
fcgaled the lawyer’s wife with stories of the 
Olympian feasts she shared with the gods 
and goddesses, whose mythology (carefully 
edited with a Anew to its meeting the public 
eye) is contained-in 8ir Bernard Burke’s 
red volumes, she never offended'her hosts 
by appearing to despise their earthlier 
hospitality. . 

Mr. Lovegrovo considered Miss Boyce 
to possess exfraordinary spirits and an im¬ 
mense fund of anecdote. Mrs. Lovegrovo 
said she bad a pensive pleasure in her 
conversation, as it reminded her of the old 
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iiiiK?s passed at lier papa’s place in the 
: country. Augusta asked her serious opinion 
us to the spread of Iligli Churoli doctrine 
among the aristocracy, and was it true that 
a certain illustrious person was going over 
to Rome ? Altogetlier she was a general 
hivourit.e with the whole family. 

One frequent topic of her conversations 
with Mrs. Lovegrove was the lament- 
- able state of afi’airs in the household at 
R.iyswater, as she designated Mr. Frost's 
residence. Things were going on there from 
bad to worse; that is, between husbiind and 
wife, she meant. Georgina was an old friend 
of hers, but she must say Georgina was to 
blame. She was so indifferent to Mr. 

I Jrrc'sL’s comfort; so neglectful of his home; 
so careless to please liim; and so indifferent 
about displeasing him. She* on her side 
complained of her husband’s meanness and 
parsimony. He grudged her thi.s,* and de- 
I cJined to givo her that. Wliich, said Miss 
Boyce, was certainly odd in a man wtio 
had always been so lavishly indulgent a 
husband. 

j “ Pei'liaps he has at last been able to .see 
I what a fool that woman, has been malcing* 

■ of hcr.self by her extravagance, and is 
j bcg.'jining to turn over a now leaf. ]jet us 
r hope so ’ Ijct us, at least, try tfl hope so !” 
j s.iid Govegrove, with all the fervour 

I of oliaril.yi . 

! “ Georgina tells me,” said Miss Boyce, 

j ■■ that there is at times something so 
' sti'ange about her husband, that he seems 
scarcely in his right mind. Something is 
preying on liim, I fancy. It isn’t busi¬ 
ness troubles, I suppo.se, ch ?” 1(, was 

fortunate for lier acquaintances that Betsy 
I Boyce was good-natured ; for she was rarely’’ 
discreet, and not a liMlo curious. 

“ What business t.roufciies Mr. Frost may 
I have on his jirivato account, I am unable 
I to .say’^," replied ]\lrs. Lovegnive. “ But as 
to Frost and Bovegrovo, there is no etiu.so 
h-w anxiety about tbem ; of that you may* 
be quite assured !” 

“ All, tbo7i I daro say it is mostly, if uoi? 
entirely, Georgina’s fault. He is de.spe- 
I'ately loud of Ivor, ami she is as hard and 
cold to liira as a block of ice.” 

“I consider Mr. Frost’s infatuated w«nk- 
ncss for liis wife to be positively culpable! 
But what, alas! can one expect from a 
man totally devoid of religious jirinciples 

In order to avert the stream of Mrs* 
Lovegrove’s indignation from Sidney Frost 
—for whom the kindly old maidliait a real 
liking'—^Itliss Boyce changed the subject of 
, discourse. 


“ Ah dear mo !” she exclaimed, fanning 
hei'self, “ it is a queer world! Talk of 
books ! I know much stranger stories than 
ever .[ saw i ii a hook yet. There’s that 
Princess de’ Barletti, for instance. WJiat 
a career Tiers has been 

“ Oil do tell me. Miss Boyce, Is she re¬ 
ceived in the highest society ’f 1 trust not, 
for the credit of our aristocracy.” 

“ Il’m ! Well I don’t know that one more 
or less would much affect the credit of our 
aristocracy!” 

“ Kb ?” 

“ However that’s neither here nor there. 

I believe thefaotis she is not much received. 
She mighl. have been taken up at one time 
by a certain set. But she is devoured by 
ambition. Shu wanted to bo as great a 
lady .'IS the greatest, and to play princess; 
and that wouldn’t do.” 

“ Ambition indeed ! pi-etty ambition !” 

“ Yes; pretty ambition. But yet—it 
seems a strange thing to say, but I am not 
sure there is not a grain of perverted good 
in it.” ^ 

“ CTood ? How do y?5u mean ?” 

“ Well, I—I think a woman who would 
have been downright, frankly bad and 
unscrupnlons might have had a better 
chance.” 

“ My dear Miss Boyce !” 

“ Yes; I know it sounds very horrible. 
But what I mean is this; this young 
woman can’t he contented with the society 
of flashy folks of doubtful reputation. 
She might have got that, having money 
and beauty, and a certain notoriety. But, 
you may call it pride, or ambition, or 
whatever you like, the fact remains tliat 
she knows there is something higlior and 
better than that sort of thing, and that 
slic a.spircs to it. Sho can’t be at peace 
without the good opinion of persons she 
can respect, and—.she will never got it.” 

“ I should think not!” 

“ Sho will never get it, because she has 
not sti'ength to make any real sacrifice of 
her vanity and selfishness. And yet, I be¬ 
lieve she is eating her heart out with misery 
and mortification in the midst of all that 
she paid such a terrible price to gain!” 

Mrs. Lovegrove stared .at the speaker in 
surprise. She had never seen sueli a grave 
expression on Betsy Boyce’s round, rubi¬ 
cund vfeage. 'riio brisk, lively, old lady 
had gradually fallen into a serious tone as 
slio spoke, and when she ceased, there was 
something like a k^ar in her eye. 

Sarah Lovegrovo’s heart, although it 
did not beat with romarlcable warmth, 
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was better than her creed. But she re¬ 
pressed a womanly movement of pity by 
way of assorting the stern purity of her 
principles, and replied, with elongated 
uppoj- lip and incisive brevity, “ That is 
the natural result to which such iniquity 
leads, Miss Boyce.” 

“ Dear me,” said Miss Boyce, “ I’ve been 
making quite a preachment! But it is not 
altogether my own wisdom that I have 
been uttering. Tho fact is that I was 
yesterday with that sweet creature, Maud 
Desmond, and she talked to mo a little 
about the vicar’s daughter; and when she 
was out of the room, Mrs. Sheardown 
talked of her a great deal, and, between 
the two, I got a pretty clear notion of the 
state of the case.” 

“ You don't mean to say that Miss Des¬ 
mond visits her ?” 

“ No, no ; their lives are apart altogethei’. 
But I do believe that if Veronica needed 
anything—if she were sick, for instance— 
Maud would go to her directly.” 

“Would Mr. Jjockwood allow that?” 
asked Mrs. LovegrctVe, with something like 
a sneer. 

“ Yes, 1 think he would. He’s not tho 
good fellow' I take him for, if he would 
oppose it!” 

Mrs. Lovegrovo had not quito forgiven 
Maud for preferring Hugh to hci' son. As 
Maud had not turned out to be an heir(;ss, 
the thing was the less to bo regretted. 
But to do Mrs. Lovegrove justice, she had 
been almost as willing to encourage Augus¬ 
tus’s pcuchant before there was any idea 
of Maud’s being wealthy as after. And 
lier maternal vanity had been ruffled by 
the young lady’s cold discouragement of 
her darling Gus. 

klr.s. Lovegrove’s character was not mali¬ 
cious at bottom, however, and, after a 
minute or so, she said, “ 1 do think Miss 
Desmond is a really good girl.” 

“ Good ? She’s an aiigel ! And so 
clever!” 

. “ Indeed ? I did not perceive much—a 
—much solidity of intellect in Miss Ijes- 
mond, I confess; but she is very young 
still. However, it was a very proper at¬ 
tention on her part to call on ns directly 
she came to town. Mr. Lovegrove know 
her mother well. He is, indeed, in some 
sort the young lady’s guardian, and he was 
gratified by her coming.” 

“ Maud Desmond always does the right 
thing,” .said Miss Boyoe» in serene uncon¬ 
sciousness of Augustus’s ill-starred wooing. 
“ it was a good thing that the Sheardowns 


brought her to town with them on a visit. 
Very nice people the Shoardown.s. I knew 
them at Shipley. I hear often from that 
neighbourhood, and I fancy the vicarage 
was no fitting or pleasant place I’er the 
girl.” 

“ Really!” exclaimed Mrs. Lovegrovo, 
with a strong gleam of curiosity in her 
grey eyes. 

“No, I’m afraid not. Emma Begbie 
writes to me—there. I’ve let her name 
slip out. But you don’t know her, and,, 
probably, never will, so it don’t much 
matter. Well, this young lady tells me 
that tho vicar is going to the dogs—that 
isn’t her phrase, but it is her meaning—as 
fast as he can. He has cut his old Iritjuds, 
and formed low connexions. And he 
doesn’t even ‘•attend to the duties of his 
churcJi, but has got a w'rctchcd curate, .at 
twopened a year, to do his duty for him, 
and, in fact, the whole thing is a.s bad us 
it ‘can be. He’s no fit guardian, and his 
house is no fit home, for a young girl.” 

‘ ‘ A—clergyman—of—th e—01 \ urcli—o f 
—Eiigland !” said Mrs. Ijovegrove, with 
portentous slowness, nodding her head at 
each word. 

“ Oh, dear, yes! Tiierc'.s no doubt in 
tho world about ihai.” 

Then the tea-things were cloarect'Siway, 
and presently the Mis.ses Pha'i)e “iind Intcy 
and Dora Lovcgrfwe made some inu.'iic. 
And Augustus sang a .Latin-liymn, accum- 
panyitig himself; and if the vocal pention 
of this performuTice W(.'r(! almost' inaudible 
at the other cud of tho drawing - I’oom, 
tho pianoforte part was attacked with un¬ 
sparing vigour. Then Miss Boyco’.s cab 
wa.s sent fos-., and she Avent homo, having 
passed as she j»rotested a very ]ileasaut 
evening. , , 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. BRENNAN. 

“ This is all very nice indeed, very nice- 
An excellent house, furniture well chosen.' 
All you now want is, a good, honest, 
hard-working, faithful creature, who Avould 
work, and put her soul into her Avork.” 
These Avords were uttered by tho Rev. Mr. 
Wheeder, a friendly but portly aiid unctu¬ 
ous clergyman; they were half addressed 
to Olivia and me, and half to a largo glass 
of our new sheiry, in one of our iiowly- 
purehased wine-glasses. 

Olivia and I looked up with entlmsia'sm; 
then downward with despondency. Such 
a beatific vision seemed too remote. 
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“ A woman,” wont on Mr. Whoeder, as 
I if ho were expatiating on some of the ladies 
i in Scripture, “who should bo willing; a 
j woman of an age to have experience of 
1 London; a woman who could give you 
I advice, and yet not he familiar nor pre- 
I snming; a woman elderly yet strong; I 
I should say that was exactly what was 
wanting to complete the little household of 
a yonng pair just starting in life.” 

, Olivia looked at him wistfully, as if he 
were an enchanter; could he but raise such 
a (jrcature with the wand or walking-stick, 
now on his knees; but for her, poor little 
soul, to go forth and encounter the tribes 
of wild [jondon C.-iribbees, seeking such a 
I paragon, the idea made her heart-sick. I 
I juldod, with a manly despondency, “ Where 
could onc' find such a person ?•” 

Mr. Wheedcr was looking curiously into 
the empty new wine-glass, as though it 
I were n.n enchanted glass i») which he saw 
I this paragon, t hastily lillcd it with t4io 
1 new sherry, as a moj*e suitable I’oflect- 
|| ing medium. He was not displeased. 

Ij “ What would you say now, if I should 
j h!ip})en to know of •such a person?” * 

1 I am- Jishamed to think of the raptures 
j: we both broke into. For this servant busi- 
;; ne.ss, p.ut oft' to the last, had hung before 
ji us, ami bn ns, as some tcri-ibl(! nightmare; , 
j' some,tliing»iJiat appalled and crushed. Well- 
j: meaning fri(>nds had added to our tonws: 
j “ You can’t iake too much care; there is a 
! dreadful race going!” 
li “When I say t, [mean Mrs. Whoeder*. 
ji I will speak to her on the matter. 1 be¬ 
ll lieve we found her quite .a treasure of .a 
;i woman. No more, thank you ! Yon shall 
ji have her up in the Tno’*ning.”. 

■j When our deliverer was gone, my Olivia 
I and I looked at each o^lipr with teaming 
^ j eyes : . 

“You .see,” I said, “how obstacles molt 
I away; and how, to become OTa.torical, the 
ico of ditFieulty thaws be;foro the rays of 
opportunity.” 

My Olivia smiled at this moral. » 

As I was passing throrrgh the hall next 
morning, a very large and corpulent 
specimen of the servant raco stoml up to 
introduce herself. Her face was roun^ and 
much heated. Being draped in an old- 
fashioned cloak, various poHions of her 
figure seomcM to move upward, in sym¬ 
pathy with every word she uttered, with a 
sort of peristaltic motion. These symptoms 
rather scared mo. 

“Mr. Whoeder, I teliovo?” I said, 
hoping faintly, and yet convinced. 


“ As good and charitable a gent as ever . 
drew breath. Ho has the good word of the 
poor man, sir, which is thought little of 
down here, maybe. Yes, sir, he could do 
no more than speak well of me, Anne , 
Brennan, and it’s what I’d only expect 
from a gentleman so well knowd and 
steamed.” 

“ Mr. Wheeder certainly recommended 
yon strongly; but really, I fear, you may | 
be” (it was a delicate matter to convey 
any objection to her physique) “you may 
be hardly activ'o enough ?” 

She shook her head mth a mom-nfol 
pity. 

“ I know, sir; don’t be afraid. They all 
begin with that, because I look fat. But j 
what I say, sir, is, we’ll all have our reward ' 
one day, whether the poor man or the 
rich!” 

liook fat! This seemed a disclaimer of 
an Accusation with which the ricli seemed 
to bo oppressing their poorer hrethrcTi; yet 
she could not have any object in counter¬ 
feiting stoutness. 

Hero appears my QJi^a, who shrinks 
away from this columnar object. 

“ Your lady, sir—Ainio Brennan, ns the 
Rev. Mr. Wlieeder sent. Thero’s a real 
good man that thinks of the poor! Ask 
him about viu., and teibro bfick or hind 
biiek; ho can't have a word to «ay again 
me. Or Mr. Hooker, of Lupus-street, a 
gontleman of (ho first standing; seven in 
family, and often fourteen at dinner, once 
in the week. No, no, sir; and ma’am; 1 
I am not afraid of being looked into.” 

This was what my Olivia was doing . 
pi'ocisely at that moment; and, with some I 
alarm and awe, said, “I am sure what you ,| 
say is right ; but there is so much work ' 
you know 

“ Oh, 1 know, ma’am,” she cried, with a 
smile; “ that’s not the first time that’s 

been said to mo by many. Why, when Mr. 
Hooker, o’ Lupus-sti*eet, a gentleman be- j 
yond dispute, driving his owp brougham, 
was taking me in his front parlour, fie 
said, ‘ Mrs. Brennan, ma’am, I fear you’re 
bxflarge for the place.’ Ah no, air! G-ivome 
leave, if you please, .and I mean no olfem^. 
But yoii and your lady arc new to tliis, 
and few knows Loudon beside me, hon and 
hotr. And let mo toll you, a young lady 
and gent, startirig as yon are, will find 
plenty that seems nice and genteel; and 
thero’^s some of ns as seems as ladylike as 
any bom latiy; but wait, ah. waii I 

I own to thinking there was a rude 
bluntnesa about this creature which 1 
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associated with -worth. My Olivia, I 
could see, associated hei' -very obesity with 
honesty. 

“Just put me to somcthinj^; work is 
what r want. Ah, ma’am, a true sciwant 
won’t be asking what is her duiy and what 
is not; but she’ll just see the w^ork is to be 
done, and—do it.” 

On this she loosened the strings of her 
great cloak, and revealed a physical 
structure that suggested the idea of ha-ving 
been put together in compartments, which 
seemed very insecurely joined. As she 
moved, separation seemed always im¬ 
pending. After all, there was something 
almost heroic in a daughter of toil, thei’e 
in protest against such a serious disability; 
and there was a gallantry in her thus 
boldly facing the charge—though, in truth, 
she could hardly have shirked it. 

She was engaged on experiment. She 
was willing to do anytlung, accept any 
terms, “ save tliat we would not ask her 
to bemean herself:” which seemed to rob 
the concession of ^any practical value. In 
succeeding intervi 4 jws >vitli the lady and 
females of the house, she invariably dis¬ 
solved in tears, and begged to be excused, 
as she had never thought she would come 
so low as this. “ No blame to you,” she 
added handsomely. “ But it came hard on 
one, who* at Mr. Hooker’s of Lupus-street 
had her fourteen copper saucepans about 
her, and a kitching maid to fetch and 
carry.” 

This Belisarius-like reverse caused deep 
sympathy, and at dinner I heard many 
remarks pointed with a “ Mrs. Brennan 
thinks,” and “ now that Mrs. Brennan is 
here.” In an hour or so she had called 
down the mistress of the house, to exhibit 
some new arrangement of her kitchen ap¬ 
paratus. “ Ah, yes, ma’am! That’s what 
I love and like—^to have eveiything in its 
own place. Excuse me, m’ra; but you’re 
beginning housekeeping, and don’t know 
the ways of this great place—pardon me 
the liberty of telling you so. But there 
are people going about, and in respectable 
houses, who have every trick to shirk their 
work, and it is a, shame, indeed. I’m not 
one of those, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Brennan could not, unhappily, re¬ 
side with us, as she bad to go back every 
night to her “Phil;”' a gentleman con¬ 
nected with the tailoring profession: her 
“darling boy,” as she called him. Her 
way of putting it was characteristic. “ It’s 
a long way and a sore one to Whitechapel; 
but poor people must walk; and there was 


One in the Scripters, ma’am, that we all 
know—^how Ho walked, footsore and weary. 
Ah, yes, m’m. The poor may love their 
husbands as well as the rich, and I wouldn’t 
give up my darling boy, no, not for all the 
wealth of the universe ! I couldn’t do that, 
low as I’m come to. Ah, no!” 

All day long we could hear from below a 
ceaseless hum and clatter, which resolved 
itself into Mrs. Bi’onnan delivering shrill 
and sustained commentaries on the most 
various subjects. She had made her mark 
in the house, and at once took a position of 
command. I had misgivings, but was over¬ 
borne by the united female voices, who 
seemed to rejoice in what I saw would bo 
their enslavement, and hugged their chains. 

In a few days'I noted some other symp¬ 
toms that disquieted me; one of wliich 
was, the little mouse of work which re¬ 
sulted fr(?m a vast mountain of words. Li ke 
some other clever persons in the world, she 
had the art of overlaying the most meagre 
sliver of work with such an incrustation of 
verbiage, that you were persuaded in spite 
of yourself Wo I’ubbcd our eyes, and 
fancied we saw. 

“ These seem very dusty, Mrs. Brennan,” 
I say doubtfully. They wei'e thick with 
dust. 

“Dusty! dusty, sir?” as if sbo^eouhl 
not have heard. “Where, sir ? /low ?” 

“ Everywhere, everyhow, Mrs. Brennan.” 

“Well, sir, I toll you this, and you will 
excuse me if I speak plain, but you arc 
only beginning ’ousekeeping, sh‘, and y<jn 
will pardon me, but I’ve been in the City 
sixteen year on end. And I can assure 
you I have not always been in this way, or 
come dow,n to tliis; for when with Mr. 
Hockor, of Lupus-street, Pimlico 

I was getting rather tired of this for¬ 
mula and the imf)lied slight to our man¬ 
sion ; and I cut short her reminiscences by 
firmly requesting her immediate attention 
to the work in hand. She obeyed smiling. 

The period of probation was sliding by. 
^he was son*y to leave, she announced, but 
she could not bo longer s(>parated from her 
darling boy. The poor had their feelings 
as well as the rich, Ac. Go she must. My 
Olivia came later with a wistful face. It 
was a pity to lose such a trcasurc v-to have 
to begin all over again ; such a good cook. 
Really it was a very good sigpi to see such 
affection among the lower classes. Mr. 
Philip Brennan had abeady appeared below; 
had come to partake of tea, and escort 
his lady home. I could not account for 
the interest this gentleman inspired, until I 
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myself \v:«? favoured with a private view, 
and found him to be a man with rich 
glossy black moustaches, a sad and dignified 
I boaiang, a grandeur of speech and manner 
I which he brought from Jiis naiive Sister 
Isle. He at once commanded all suffrages; 
a most gentlemanly man, about eighteen 
years younger than his lady. 

“Ah, indeed! my poor boy! You 
wouldn’t know him in the house any more 
than that fly. You’d never hear, or see, 
or know of liim. Come in here, Phil, and 
speak fo ihe lady—a real lady, mind yon !’’ 

Phil, inlroduct'd, bows. 

“ Yon mn.st nuiko allowance for hitn ; ho 
is not accustomed to l.adies and gentlemen. 

I Can’t you speak up, you big, stupid fellow, 
ji you ! You’ve tongue enough at the mect- 
' iiigs.” 

i N’otwitlisfanding this defect, iMr. Bren- 
I nan made a decided impi’c.ssion—a harm- 
I le.s.s croalnrc!. • 

j I made jirotest. I repres<jnted that it 
i w:is dangi-Tons encouraging oulsiders, but 
! w(5 were only starting in our little boat; 

j life seemed a yachting excursion, wliou it 
Is is noli worth while biinging a cargo of 
!| wisdom aboard. So wc all agreed that 
il Mr. I’hil Bi'cnnan wais to be (jiken in. 
ij Things went on smoothly for some time 
Ij afterwai djj, tbongb the unpleasant truth 
! began to force it.sclf on us both, that Mr.s. 

I lii'cnnan’s nieasiirc of work was dwindling 
I every day. She had some extraordinary 
charm over h(‘r assistants, having the 
knack of throwing more and more of licr 
duties on them. She took a more com- 
! manding tone, and introduced herfriend, Mr. 
j I locker, of Lupus-street, at Ica.si once a day. 

' Slie excited a deep feeling^of sympathy 
through the hou.«o by fits of “ weakness,” 

I which she callgd the *“ miggorums,” and 
I which affected her Avith the “ Ioavs,” and 
caused her to rise as late as nine and ton 
o'clock. These things I did not like; but, 
being aboard the yacht above mentioned, I 
• Avas inclined to wait and see what camo^f 
it. The woman’s character Avas really as 
inexhaustible as a conjuror’s bottle; nOAv 
grand, now mean, now in spirits, noAV 
sulky, now full of magnificence as to her 
previous condition under the Lnpns-*strcct 
(.lispensation, now bewailing Avith tears the 
fatal momcjii when “ she bemeaned herself 
by marrying a tailor.” This she would 
actually do in the presence of the gentle¬ 
man himself. Under this dry crust, fires 
were smouldering. I had my own opin¬ 
ions about Mr. Brennan, who paid great 
attention to his dross, always, wore scrupu¬ 


lous black, and Avhorn I had once seen Avalk- 
ing with a lady of almost fashionable ex- 
tciior. I believe him, in short, to be what 
Mrs. Brennan had described another gentlc- 
ma.n of her acquaintance, “ a lad.” 

By-arid-hyo strange stories eamo floating 
upward from the kitchen, of dome.sfic 
differences, arising, it was darkly hinted, 
out of Mr. BrennaAi’s habits of plca.sAire,. 
to which his personal attributes and 
attire were falal temptations. Yet it was 
impossible not to note the absorbing inte¬ 
rest with which ho was regarded by the 
female liousohohl, as a kind of Lothario. 
I must own that his bearing, always eol- 
h.*ctcd, grave, and dignified, quite sup¬ 
ported the character. He had the vaiuqneur 
air. Painful altcrcalion.s Avore reported as 
taking place Avithin tholiappy and innocent 
influence of Iho close range and hot hearth. 
A Aveek’s carning.s witli Mc.s.srs. Moses, 
known to reach tbii'ly sliillings, and not 
produced, Avero assumed to have been spent 
in pleasures inconipatiyio Avith real con¬ 
nubial happiness. ^ 

I mu.st introduce a fre.sh character; a 
tall, gaunt. Sister Islander, in a dirty Avliite 
linen jacket, who Avas considered to be 
sufficiently well known for identifieafion 
as “Barney.” Barney effected an entrance 
under pretext of cleaning windoAV's, and 
Irom that time SAVorc himself in as a sort 
of relsiiner. Ho A\ai.s ready to do any 
kind of a hand’s turn to make an honest 
penny, glory he to God! Ho was jiroud 
to put those same hands under our feet. 
All he asked Avas “ to he let to come and 
go, and sarvo ns as for nothing.” This 
Eastern Avay of putting the thing, somehow 
ended in demand at the week’s end of sums 
that seemed to mo quite above the value of 
his services. These ho was repeatedly 
ordered to discontinue; an order which he 
put aside by the same fiction of gratuitous 
service. Ho particularly attached himself 
to some floAvers and shrubs; caiTying pails 
of water, and trimming them—all as a sort 
of faithful and chivalvic homage to the mis¬ 
tress of the mansion, Avho was quite gained 
by him. His wit and stories had gained liim 
other friends bcloAv, so “ Poor Barney ! he 
is such an honest, amusing felloAv,” Avas the 
invariable answer to any protest. I Avas be¬ 
ginning to have serious thoughts as to this 
slowly gathering party below, who really 
in numbers and personal strength quite 
outmatched the slender force up-stairs. 
They were gmwing bolder and more con¬ 
fident, and all, even the regulars of the 
house, seemed to bo inspired by the loud 
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and voluble tongue of Mrs. Brennan. The 
conjugal disputes^ were renewed under cir- 
cunastances of publicity with friends invited 
to tea, who interposed and soothed. 

One evening, returning homo from an 
early dinner-party, we were met at the 
door by a faithful, not “ofliccr of mine,” 
but “own maid” to my Olivia, who, with her 
hand pressed to her side and with a panting 
voice, faltered: “ Oh, it was shocking! 

and that we were just in time, and tlmt 
Mr. and Mrs. Brennan were killing each 
other below.” This news, of course, 1 knew 
to bo a flourish of such rhetoric as Jane 
knew; but to our ears was borne a sort 
of sustained shriek, which seemed like' a 
torrent of expostulation. Anon came sub¬ 
dued remonstrance, as of a mediator (Mr. 
Barney), and a more feminine appeal belong- 
j ing to Mrs. Cranley, tea-drinker, trying to 
I soothe her friend. Some flagrant short- 
I coining on the part of the fascinating 
I tailor had come to light, and the outraged 
' wife could no longer restrain herself. As 
the storm seemed ^ die gradually away, 
it was judged best to adjourn trial and 
j sentence until the morrow; the owner of 
the mansion (present writer) saying firmly 
as he strode to his room : “ This cannot go 
ji on!” which always moans that a tiling 
j can and does go on. • 

! I Tranquilly engaged in my little sanctum, 
ji I found the door suddenly opened, and two 
j figures were before me; one, large and 
broad, flushed and excited; with glaring 
eyes; her broad fat hands clutched on the 
arm of the unhappy Mr. Brennan, whom 
she had in custody, and whose necktie 
was undone and hung down in ends as 
I limp as himself. 

j “ Oh, this will never do !” I begin, 
quite indignant at the degrading spectacle. 
“ I can’t have this ” 

“ No, no, no 1” says Mrs. Brennan. “ You 
hear that, you low, mean hXa-gard, dis¬ 
gracing mo and yourself! But I told ye 
I’d expose you ” 

“ Hush, Aune!” says Mr. Brennan, with 
groat dignity. “Leave this!”'As who 
shoxdd say, “ do not let us wash our con¬ 
jugal clothing in public.” 

Again, I say, “ this cannot go on.” I 
add that Mr. Brennan is on a delicate 
footing in the house, and that I must re¬ 
quire him to remove in the morning. I 
wind up an impressive speech with my 
favourite remark: “ you know, yourself, 
this cannot go on.” 

Mr. Brennan acknowledges it with 
great dignity, and admits that he has been 
handsomely treated. Ho also tries to with-* 


draw his lady, who has all tlii.s time been 
wailing, and vociferating, and vituperating. 

I catch sight of inquisitive faces resting on 
the bannisters. 

“ The low, mean vagaboue, with his 
Mrs. O’Brien. Cock him up! a creatnro 
that you wouldn’t throw a halfpenny out 
to in the gutter.” 

“ Now, Anne, for shame! Come away, 
Anne!” says Mr. Brennan, with dignity. 

“ I’m a poor broken creature ; but the 
Loi'd wished to try me ; and for him to be 
seen walking down the public street with 
a low, thieving, sneaking Yes, I ' 

will!” and the angry hidy turned on tho 
unhappy man with a stamp. , 

“ This can’t go on,” I say, for the last I 
time. “ Wc have nothing to do with your 
private quarrels. T eau’t interfere. X ou ^ 
must bot^, leave this in the morning. Go | 
away. How.” ^ 

I^jeavo this in the morning. Blo.ss yonr 
heart! Thero was great radiance and ani¬ 
mation through the household, a sort of j 
difiusod joy and exultation. Such good ' 
ijews I Mr. and Mrs. Brennan had been 
reconciled either during the night or in tho 
morning. The past had been forgotten 1 
and forgiven. Mr. Brennan bad band- j 
somoly owned that ho had been in thewrong. | 
Everj^hing was to bo as before. ' Mrs. ! 
Brennan had owned publicly that he was 
her own dear boy, Phil, again. She cha¬ 
racteristically turned on our Jane, who was 
sympathising with her. 

“Well, and what if ho docs? I’d just ' 
like you to go through the streets of Lou- | 
don and find the man that’s as straight 
and regular! Much you know, indeed ! i 
What busihiSss is it of yours ?” added Mrs. 1 
Brennan, bursting into fury, “howtZaryou 
to speak to me ?’* •' 

To ray astonisliment I found it was ac- | 
cepted universally that this reconciliation | 
quite took away the necessity for their : 
departure. 

“ Oh, George!” says my Olivia, “ we. ! 
could not turn them away now, after he be- i 
having so well. If he should rjelapse, we 
should never forgive ourselves.” 

In short, as this was the yaclit voyage, 
and Mrs. Brennan a very go<jd cook—well, 

I gave way weakly, taking care, however, 
to utter some prophecies, who|^ certain ful¬ 
filment would add to my reputation as a 
domestic seer. 

Again we rubbed, on. About a fort¬ 
night passed away, and Christmaa-day 
came round. It was to be a festival of 
innocent amusement—^mistletoe, holly, &c. 
Mrs. Brennan had devoted herself to the 
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dolicaoies tliat accom'[)aTiy the sefison— 
jnidding, mince pie.s, and so forth. To the 
liist, my faith in her cookery never faltered 
a moment. “ Thsro,” as Lnmb says, “ earth 
tonehod heaven.” We allowed them a little 
light-hearted gaiety—a few friends—Mrs. 
Cranloy, Barney, an admirer of our Jane’s, 
ft was to ho a little rustic sort of feast, 
tempered by the holy spirit of the time, on 
which Mrs. Brennan spoke with great feel¬ 
ing and unction. There was One in the 
“ Horiptnrs” who had sliown an example for 
Ui'if., and surely the poor man, as well as the 
ri(!h, should cmjoy tluiir little recreation that 
came only once a year — an uniieee.ssary 
protest, as it was wc who had proposed the 
jilan for the poor' man’s enjoyment. 

On this ocoasion we held our little festi¬ 
val at .a friend’s, and vfora in a plea!?antly 
attmied li-ame of mitid; the bjCavo old 
Ohrisimas — joy-bolls, forgiveness, peace, 
goodwill, roast beef, and the Tvst of it. ^ 

“ Our attaohed domestics,” 1 said, as we 
came to the door, “ have i./irir little night’s 
pastime too. Well, well! They don’t got 
it loo often.” , 

We were startled by loud shrieks and a 
era.sli, as of pet^file falling together among 
idiairs. Then ar-ose tlu( din of voices, and 
tlie lioarso yell of .some ojie, wlio gave me 
the idea of bi'ing hold down. I rushed in, 
on tlio doo? being npoued, and in tin; hall 
ran agaiiist the flushed Jane; as usual, 
holding her side. 

01), there was nm)'dt;r going on. Mr. 
Brennan and Mr. Eindlater had quarrelled, 
anti were killing each other! 

Louder rose the shrieks. At the foot of 
(he stairs I encountered Mrs. Cranloy, with 
hands clasped and hair “doWTT,” and ut- 
loritjg; 

“ (.) Lord, Lord ! 4)fi, bring in the 
polls!” * 

From the kitchen-door, the scene that 
revealed itself was Mr. Brennan in his 
snirl; sleeves, squaring at his friend Mr. 
♦Findlatcr. The wretched wife was l)a»ig- 
ing on her “boy’s” shoulder, and greatfy 
interfering with any chancr 3 of success he 
might have in the conflict. Both grounded 
their a^s on my appearance. 

Mr. Brennan approachod me at oned, de¬ 
claring that ho had been “ shlandered” by 
his friend JJip. Findlatcr. Mr. Findlater 
(until then entirely unknown to me) wa« 
ai-raycd in a massive emcrald-groen tie, 
and had that day boon burying an eminent 
patriot who belonged to a Society wherein 
Mr. Findlater was a wearer of the Green, 
and who had been interred with all the 
honours of a procession and band. To Mr. 


Fijidlator—who, with his friend Brennan, 
had attained to tlio honours of a captaincy 
in the brotherhood—1 at once gavo a sum¬ 
mary command to depart. The ferocious 
leader yielded. He had the highest respect 
for me—ho knew my name and lineage—all 
he wanted was—was—his hat. This was 
found for him (in the boiler, I believe), 
and ho departed. Mr. Brennan wa.s led 
halting to bed, and camo down .several 
times with a candle in his hand, to exy)lain: 
to “ prevent mishconstruction,” he said. 

“ You see,” I said to him, “ after this, 
things cannot go on as tlicy arc.” 

Ho owned it, .and the curtain fell. The 
spoil was shivered. No one had a woj’d 
for (be outcast Brennans. At an interview 
with Mrs. Brennan next morning, on sternly 
giving her until evening to remove, I was 
amazed to find her tone changed to this : 

“ Well, never mind. There is One over 
all, kjoking down on rich and pooi-. Maybe, 
those who arc well ofi’now, maybe wanting 
favour themselves before a twelvemonth is 
out I” *' 

Amazed at, yet alnTost admiring, tins 
I’rotnan versatility, 1 .said : 

“ Surely, this is all your own doing. Had 
you behaved oven decently, yon a))d your 
husband might have remained. A di.s- 
orderly character of that .sort ” 

“ lie! There wasn’t a belter or more 
well-condiictcd creature i)i the city till he 
•set foot in this house. Oh, it was an ill day 
for us when we broke up our little home to 
come into such a place ! Bu(, sure, there's 
One in Senpter, and didn’t He lie in a 
manger at thi.s blessed time ?” 

This effrontery and profanity mixed 
made me an oppressor. 

“ Not a word more, Mra. Brennan, Out 
you go wilhout an hour’s delay. Take 
your menial beak,” I might have added, 
“from o\it my heart, and your unwieldy 
bust from off my door.” 

She retired tliat same night, accom¬ 
panied by Captain Brennan, who graciously 
owned that “ he bad no fault to find with 
he had been treated.” 


A STOLEN VISIT. 

■WhkM you arc wrapt in happy alccp, 

I walk about your house hv night, 

With many n wistful, atciiltliy pcop 
At whiil I’ve loywl hy morning light. 

Yonr head is on tho pillow laid. 

My fci*t arc where your footsteps were; 

Ymir soul to other lands has strayed, 

My Jienrt can hear you breathe and stir. 

I seat me in your wonted chair, 

And opo your book a littlo space; 

I touch tho flowers that knew your care. 
The mirror that reflects your face. 
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I kiss tho pen that spoke jour thought. 
The spot whereon jou knelt to pray, 
The message with your wisdom fraught. 
Writ down on paper yesterday. 

The garment that you lately wore. 

The threshold that your step goes by, 
The music that you fingered o’er, 

The picture that contents your eye. 

Yet when you wako from happy sleep. 
And, busy here, and busy there, 

You take your wonted morning peep 
At what is good and what is fair. 

“ She has been here,” you will not say. 
My prying face you will not find ; 
you’ll think, “ She is n mile away,” 

My love hath left no mark behind. 


TICE WHITE CAT OF DRUM- 
GUNNIOL. 

Tkerb is a famous story of a "vyhite cat, 
with whicli we all become acquainted in 
the nursery. I am going to tell a story of 
a wliito cat very different fi’om the amiable 
and enchanted princess who took that dis¬ 
guise for a season. The while cat of which 
I speak was a m>>re sinister auinuil. 

'^I’he traveller llrom Limerick toward 
Dublin, after passing the hills of Killaloe 
upon the left, as Keeper Mountain rises 
high in view, finds hira.self gradually 
liemmed in, upon the right, by a range of 
lower hills. An undulating plain that dips 
gradually to a lower level than that of the 
road interposes, and some scattered hedge¬ 
rows relieve its somewhat wild and melan¬ 
choly character. 

One of the few human habitations that 
send up their films of turf - smoke from 
that lonely plain, is the looscly-thatched, 
earth-built dwelling of a “ strong farmer,” 
as the more .prosperous of tlio tenant-farm¬ 
ing class are termed in Munster. It stands 
in a clump of trees near tho edge of a 
wandering stream, about half way between 
the mountains and the Dublin road, and 
ha<l been for generations tenanted by people 
named Donovan. 

In a distant place, desirous of studying 
some Irish records which bad fallen into my 
bands, and inquiring for a teacher capable 
of instructing mo in the Irish language, a 
Mr. Donovan, dreamy, harmless, and learned, 
was recommended to me for tho purpose. 

I found that he had been educated as a 
Sizar in Trinity College, Dublin. Ho now 
supported himself by teaching, and the 
special direction of my studies, ,[ suppose, 
flattered his national partialities, for he un¬ 
bosomed himself of much of his long I’e- 
served thoughts, and recollections about his 
country and his early days. It was ho who 


told me this story, and I mean to repeat it, 
as nearly as 1 can, in his own words. 

I have myself seen the old farm-house, 
with its orchard of huge mossgrown apple i 
trees. I have looked round on tho peculiar 
landscape; the roofless, ivied tower, that 
two hundred years before had aflbrded a 
refuge from raid and rapparec, and which 
still occupies its old place in the angle of 
tho haggard ; the bush-grown “ liss,” that 
scarcely a liundrcd and fifty slops away I’c- 
cords tho labours of a bygone race; the dark 
and towering outline of old Keeper in the 
background; and tho lonely range of fxirz(! 
and heath-clad hills that form a nearer 
barrier, witli many a line of grey rock and 
clump of dwarf oak or birch. The pervading 
sense of loneliness made it a sfvne not 
unsnited foi'"^ a wild and uneartlily stoiy. 
And I qpuld quite fancy how, seen in the 
grey of a win,try morning, shrouded far 
and Avide in snow, or in tlie melancholy 
glory of an antnrrnial sunsei, or in the chill 
splendour of a moonlight night, it might 
have helped to tone a dreamy mind like 
honest Dan Donov'an’s to superstition and a 
pi’onencss to the illusions of fancy. It is 
certain, however, that I never anywhere 
met with a raoi’o simple-minded creature, 
or one on whose good faith 1 could more j 
entirely rely. ’ j 

When I was a boy, said lie, living at 
home at Drnmgnnniol, I used to take my j' 
Goldsmith’s Roman llisUiry hi my hand 
and go down to my favouiate seat, tJie flat 
stone, slieltered by a hawthorn tree beside j| 
tho little lough, a largo and deep pool, such |! 
as I have heard called a tarn in England. ! 
It lay in the gentle hollow of a field that 
is overhung toward the north by tho old 
orchard, and being a deserted place was ' 
favourable to my studious quietude. | 

One day reading here, as usual, I wearied 
at last, and began to look about mo, tliink- 
ing of the heroic scenes I had just been 
reading of. I was as wide awake as I am 
&t this moment, and I saw a woman appear 
at the comer of the orchard and walk down 
the slope. She wore a long, light grey 
dress, so long that it seemed to sweep the 
grass behind her, and so singular was her 
appearance in a part of tho world where 
female attire is so inflexibly fi:;j^d by custom, 
that I could not take my eyes oif lier. 
Her conrso lay diagonally from comer to 
corner of the field, which was a large one, 
and she pursued it without swerving. 

When she came near I could see that her 
feet were bare, and that she seemed to bo 
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I lookinjr steadfastly upon some I’emote object 

i I for guidance. Ilcr route would have cros.sed 

me—hadthetarn not interposed—about ten 
or twelve yards below tlio point at wliicli 1 
Ij was sitting. .But instead of arresting her 
I course at the margin of the lough, as I had 
il expected, she went on without seeming 
;i con.sfiious of its existence, and I saw her, 

|! as plainly as I see you, sir, walk across tlie 
!| .surface of the water, .and pa.ss, without 
!i seeming to .see me, at about the distance I 
H liad calculated. 

ij J was ready to faint from sheer terror. 

|i 1 was only tliiideen yeai’.s old then, and 1 
ij reniember every particular as if it had luip- 
!| ])ened this hour. 

I: The figure p.assed through the gap at the 

!' far cornin’ of the fiidd, andthere,! lostsight 
Ij o( it. 1 had hardly strength to walk home, 

I'l and was so nervous, .and ultirmiteh* so ill, 

- tli.at lor three weeks 1 w.as wwitincd to the 
I: iiouso. and could n<>(. hear to he alone for i» 

I niomcut.. I never entered that held again, 
sneb was ilie horror with wliicli from th.at 
i; moment evi'ry object in it wa.s clothed. 

' Kvi’ii at this dishance of time I should rtot 
!• like to pa.ss through it. 

! 'I’his apparitiou I connected with a mj'stc- 
I. I’ious evinit ; and, also, ivith a. .singular 
liability, that has for nearly eighty years 
I distingiiisheijj^ oi-rather afllieted, our family. 

P It is uo fancy. Everybody in that part of 
the eomitry knows all about it. Everybody 
r ennnected what I had seen with it. 

' I will tell it all to you a.s well as I can. 
j When I was about fourteen years old— 

1 that is about a year after the sight I had 
I seen in the lough field—wo were one night 
e.vpeeting my father home from t|jp fair of 
|: Killaloe. My mother sat up to welcome 
1 him home, and I with her, for I liked 

ii nothing better thaji sueli .a vigil. My 
! brothers and sisters, and the farm servants, 

I' except the men who were driving homo the 
Ij cattle from the fair, were asleep in their 
, beds. My mother and I woj'o sitting in the 
I chimney corner, chatting together, and 
I watching my father’s supper, which was 

kept hot over the fire. We knew th.at ho 
j would T’ctiirn heforo the men who were , 
driving home the cattle, for he was riding, 
and told us.that ho would only wait ho 
' see them ftui’ly on the road, and thou push 
homeward. . 

I At length wo heard his voice and the 
knocking of his lo.aded whip .at the door, 
and my inothor let him in, I don’t think 
1 over saw my father drunk, which is more 
than most men of my age, from the same 
part of the country, could say of theirs. 


Eat he could drink his glass of whisky as I 
well as another, and ho usually came home 
from fair or market a little merry and 
mellow, and with a jolly flush in his cheeks. 

To-night he looked sxmkcn, pale and Slid. 

Ho entered with the saddle and bridle in 
his hand, and he dropped them again.st 
tlie wall, near the door, and put hi.s arms ' 
round his wife’s neck, and kissed her 
kindly. 

“ Welcome home, Meehal,” said she, 
kissing him heartily. I 

“ God hlcss you, mavourneen,” lie an- ; 
swered. 

And hugging her ag<ain, he turned to me, 
who was plucking him by the h.and, jealous 
of his notice. I was little, and light of my 
ago, and he lifted me np in his arms, and 
kissed me, and my arms being about his 
neck, he said to my moiher: , 

“ Draw the bolt, neui.shla.” 

She did so, and setting me down very | 
dejectedly, he walked to thei fire and sat | 
down on a stool, and stnjtched his feet Ij 
toward the glowing turf, 'Jeaning with his ■! 
hands on his knees. Ij 

“House up, Mick, darlin’,” said my 
mother, who was growing anxious, “and j! 
tell mo how did the cattle sell, and did jj 
evei'ything go lucky at the fail’, or is there ij 
anything wrong with the landloi’d, or whnt 
in the worhl is it that ails you, Midi, I 
jewel?” I! 

“Nothin’, Molly. The cows souhl well, I 
thank God, and there’s nothin’ fell out be¬ 
tween me an’ the landlord, an’ everything’s ; 
the same way. ’rherc’s no fault to find I 
anywhere.” | 

“Well then, Mickey, since .so il i.s, turn i 
round to your hot supper, and ate it, and | 
toll us is thei’e anything new.” j 

“ I got my supper, Molly, on the way, j 
and I can’t ate a bit,” he answered. I 

“ Got your supper on the way, an’ you I 
knowin’ ’twas wailing for you at home, an’ j 
your wife siltin’ iip an’ all!” cried my il 
inother, reproachfully. Ij 

“ You’re takin’ a wrong moanin’ out of | 
what 1 say,” said my father. “ There’s j 
something happened that loaves me that I. | 
can’t at*.' a mouthful, and I’ll not bo dark I 
with you, Molly, for, maybe, it ain’t very 
long I have to bo here, an’ I’ll tell you what 
it was. It’s what T seen, the wliito cat.” 

“ The Lord between us and harm !” cx- 
clairaed my mother, in a moment as palo 
and as chap-fallen as ray father; and then, 
trying to rally, with laugh, sho said: 

“ J/a/ ’tis only funnin’mo you aro. Sure 
a white rabbit was snared a Sunday last, in 
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Grady’s wood; an’ Q’eigiU! seen a l)ig wliito 
rafc in Die hfiggard yoetorday.” 

“ ’Twns neither rafc nor rabBit was in it. 
Don’t yo think but I’d know a rat or a 
rabbit from a big white eat, with green 
eyes as big as lialfpennies, and its back riz 
up like a bridge, trottin’ on and across me, 
and ready, if I dar’ stop, to rub it.s sides 
along my shins, and m.-iy be to make a jump 
and at my throat, if it’s what it’s a cat, at 
all, an’ not something worse?” 

As he ended Jiis description in a low 
tom;, looking straight at the fire, my father 
drew liis big hand across his forehead once 
or twi»;e, his face being damp and sinning 
with tlie moisture of fear, .and ho sighed, or 
rather groaned, heavily. 

hly mother had relap.sed into panic, and 
was praying again in her fear. 1, too, was 
terribly frightened, and on the point of 
crying, fur I knew all about the white cat. 

Clapping my father on the sboiilder, by 
way of ejieouragcnient, my motlifr leaned 
over him, ki.s.sing liim, and at last began 
to cry. He wijs wi-inghig her hands in 
his, and seemed in great irouble. 

“There w.as nothin’ came into the house 
wilh mo?” ho a.skc(1, in a very low tone, 


turning to me. 
“ There- 


said, 


was in 


was nothin’, father,” I 
“hut the saddle and hridio that 
your hand.” 

“ Nothin’ white kem in ut the doorc 
wid mo,” ho repeated. 

“Nothin’ at all,” I answered. 

“ So best,” .said my fathei-, and making 
tho sign of the cross, he began mumbling 
to himself, and I know he was saying bis 
prayers. 

Waiting for a while*, tf> give him time for 
this e.'tereisc, my mother asked him where 
ho lirsfc saw it. 

“ When I ivas riding up the bohereen,” 
—tho Irish term meaning a little road, such 
as loads up to a farm-house—“ I bethought 
myself that the men was on the road wilh 
the cattle, and no one to look to the horse 
barrin’ myself, so I thought I might as 
well loAve liim in the crooked field below, 
an’ I tuck him there, he bein’ cool, and not 
,a hair turned, fur I rode him .^isy all the 
way. It Avas Avhen 1 turned, after lettin’ 
him go—the saddle and bridle bein’ in my 
hand—^that 1 saw it, pnshiu’ out o’ the long 
grass at tho side o’ the path, an’ it ivalketl 
across it, in front of me, an’ then hack 
again, before me, the same Avay, an’ some¬ 
times at one si(ie, an’ then at the other, 
lookin’ at me wid them shinin’ green eyes; 
and I consayled I heard it growlin’ sis it 


kep.’ beside me—as close as ever you see— 
till 1 kem up to the doore, here, an’ knocked 
an’ called, as ye heerd me.” 

Now, what was it, in so simple an inci¬ 
dent, that agitated my father, my nitither, 
myself, and, fiiailly, every member of this 
rustic household, with a terrible foreboding? 
It was this tliat we, one and all, believed 
that my father had i-ecoivod, in thus en- 
couutering the white cat, a warning of his 
approaching death. 

The omen had never failed hitherto. It 
did not fail now. In .a week a(\cr my 
father took the fever that ivas going, and 
before a month ho was dead. 

My honest friend, Dan Donovan, paust-d 
hero ; T could perceive that he w;is j>r:i.ying, 
for hi.s lips ivcre busy, and 1 concluded 
th.-it ^t Avas for the j'epo.se of that departed 
soul. ^ 

, In a little while he resumed. 

It is eighty years now since that omen 
fii-st attached to iny family. Eiglity yea.r.s ? 
A,y, isit. Ninety i.s nearer the m;>rk. And 
T h.avo spoken to mariy old people, in Ihosc 
earlier times, Avho h.ad .a distinct recolha;- 
tion of everything connected with it. 

It happened in Ibis Avay. 

My grand-uncle, Connor DonoVan, had 
tho old farm of Druingunnfdl in In'.s day. 
He was richer than over iny fatln.-r was, or 
my father’s father either, for iic took a 
short lease of Balragluiu, .and made moin-y 
of it. Hut money won't soft<;n a hard 
heart, and I’m afraid my. grand-uncle was 
a cruel m.an—a profligate man. ho was, 
surely, and that is mostly a cruel man at 
heart. *'Ho dr.inkhis share, too, and cursed 
and swore, aa'Iiciv he Avas vexed, more than 
was good for'lii-A soul, I’m afraid. 

At that time there Vas a be.aulifal gij-1 
of the Colemans, up In the mountiiins, not 
far from Capper Cullen. I’m told that 
there are no Colemans there now at all, aiul 
that family has passed .away. The famine 
years made great changes. 

Ellen Coleman was her name. Tho 
Colemans were not rich. But, being such 
a beauty, she might have made a good 
ihatch. Worse than she did for herself, 
poor thing, she could not. 

Con Donovan—my grand-Aincle, God for¬ 
give him !—sometimes in liis rambles saAV 
her at fairs or patterns, and ho fell in love 
Ainth her, as Avho might not ? 

He used her ill. He promised her mar¬ 
riage, and persuaded her to come away 
Avith him; and, after all, he broke his Avord. 


- , -y. 
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i It was just tbe old story. Ho tired of ber, 

' and he wanted to push lumself in the 
' world; and ho married a girl of the Col- 
J()j)y.'^, that had a great foilunc—twenty- 
: lour cows, seventy sheep, and a hundred 
and twenty goats. 

Ho married this Mary Collopy, and grew 
richer th.an hoforo; and Ellon Coleman died 
hroken-hearted. But that did not trouble 
tlic strong tarraei’ much. 

He would have liked to have children, 
but he had none, and this was the only 
cross ho had to boar, for everything else 
wont much as ho wished. 

One night ho was returning from the 
fair of jNonagh. A shallow stream at that 
limt! crossed the road—they have thrown a 
bridge over it, 1 am told, some tune since— 
and its channel -was often dry in summer 
weather. When it was so, as it pjisses 
<?loso by the pld farm-houso of, Drurngun- 
iiiol, without a groat deal of winding, it 
makes a sort of road, which people then 
used as a short cut to roach the house by. 
Into this dry channel, as there wa.s plenty 
of light from the moon, my grand-nnel» 
turned hi»liorse, and when ho had I'caelu'd 
the two ash-trees at the meei'iug of the 
farm he tujTied Jus horse short ipto the 
'■ river-lieldj intending to ride, through the 
gap at the other end, under the oak-trcc.-, 
and so he woiitd have been within a few 
iiuiid)'ed ya,j’ds of his door. 

As he approached the “gap” ho saw, or 
;i thought he saw, w'ith a. slow rnoLiou, glid¬ 
ing along the ground toward the same point, 

I and now and tlieii with a soft bound, a 
wliite object, wdiioli be deseri]>ed as being 

j no bigger than his hat, but what it was ho 
could i>ot see, as it moved along th'^hedgo 
i and disappeared at tho point to which he 

I I was himself tending. ■■ 

I' When ho reached* tho gap the horse 
j stopped sh<n't. Ho urged and coaxed it in 
j' vain. He got down to lead it through, 

I but it recoiled, snorted, and fell into a wild 
ti-ombling lit. He mounted it again. But 
its terror continued, and it obstinately rc- 
I sisted bis caresses and his whip. It was 
i bright moonlight, and my grand-unclo was 
j chafed by the horse’s resistance, and, sco- 
! iug nothing to account for it, and being so* 
neaj’ home, what little patience ho po.s- 
scssed forsook him, and, plying Ids whip 
and spur in earnest, he broke into oaths 
i and curses. 

I All on a sudden the horse sprang throtlgh, 

, j and Con Donovan, as ho passed under tho 
I broad brnneh of the oak, saw clearly a 
j woman standing on tho bank beside him. 


her arm extended, with the hand of which, 
as he Hew by, she struck him a blow upon 
the shoulders. It threw him forward upon 
the nock of tho horse, which, in wild terror, 
reached tlie door at a gallop, and stood 
there quivering and steaming all over. 

Less alive tiiau dead, my grand-uncle 
got in. He told his stoiy, at least, so 
much as he chose. His wiib did not quite 
know wliat to think. But that something 
very had had happened she could not doubt. 
He w,‘is very faint and ill, and bogged that 
the priest should be sent for fortliwith. 
When they wore getting him to his bed 
ihtjy saw distinctly the marks of live liugor- 
puints On the tlesli of his shoulder, wlierc' 
the spectral blow had fallen. Thesri siiigu- 
lar nuirks—which they said resembled in 
tint the hue of a body struck by lightning 
—remained imprinted on his flesh, and were 
buried with him. 

0 When he had recovered suHiciently to 
ialk with tho people about him—speaking, 
like a iriaii at his last lyjur, IVom a 
bnrdoned heart and troubl^l coiiseienee— 
hiv repeatoil his story, but said he did not 
see, or, at all events, know, the tiicc of 
tho figure that stood in the gup. No one 
iK'lievod him. He told more about it to 
the priest than to others. He certainly 
had a secret to tell. He n)ight as avu!! 
have divulged it frankly, for the neigh¬ 
bours all knew well enougli that it was 
tlie face of dead Ellen Coleman that ho had 
soon. 

From that moment my grand-nnch* never 
raised his head. He was a scared, silent, 
broken-spirited man. It wfis early suuinioi’ 
then, and at the fall of the loaf in the same 
year he died. 

Of course there was a wake, such as Ix'- 
scomed a strong farmer so lich as ho. For 
some reason tho arrangements of this cerci- 
monial wore a littlo diflbrout from the usual 
routine. 

Tho usual practice is to place tho body 
in the great room, or kitchen, as it is called, 
oi Uie house. In this particular case there; 
was, as I told you, for some reason, an 
unusual arrangement. The body was placed 
in a small room that opened upon the greater 
one. Tho door of this, dirring the wake, 
stood open. There were caudles about tho 
bed, and pipes o,nd tobacco on tho table, and 
stools for such guests as chose to enter, 
the door standing open for their reception. 

The body, having been laid out, was left 
alone, in this smaller room, during tho pre¬ 
parations for the wake. After nightfall 
one of the women, approaching the bed to 
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gftfc n, chair which she had left near h, 
rnsiiod from the room with a scream, and, 
having recovered her speech at the further 
end of the “ kitchen,” and surrounded hy 
, a ga[)ing audience, she said, at last: 

“ May I never sin, if his face bairi’t riz 
up again i,ho back o’ tlu! bed, .and he starin’ 
down to the doore, Avid eyes as big as 
pewter plates, that id be shinin’ in the 
moon !” 

“ Arr.'i, woman ! Ts it cracked you arc ?” 
s.Tid one of the farm boys, as they are 
termed, btnng men of .any age you please. 

“ Agh, Molly, don’t be talkin’, woman ! 
'Tis wh.at ye consayted it, goin’ into the 
dark room, out o’ the light. Why didn’t 
ye take a candle in your fingers, ye .aumad- 
haun ?” said one of her female companions. 

“ Oa,ndlo, or no candle; T seen it,” in¬ 
sisted Molly. “An’ what’s more, I could 
a’most t.ak(‘ my oath 1 seen his arum, too, 
stretchin’ out o’ the bed along the Hurt', 
thi‘e(! times as long as it shoidd be, to take 
bonid o’ menbo the fut.” 

“ Nausinsi'.^/e fool, what id he Avant o’ 
yor fut ?” (j.velaimed one, scornfully. 

“ (H’l'me the candle, some o’ ycz—in the 
name o’ (3od,” said old vSal Doolan, th.af 
Avas stiviight and lean, and a woman that 
j coidd pray like ,a priest almost. 

' “ (liv(; licr a candle,” cried one. 

“ Ay, giv'c her a c.andlo,” agreed all. 

Hut Avhat.ever they might say, thciro 
Avasa’t one among them that did not look 
I pale and stern enovigh as they folioAved 
Mrs. lloolan, Avho was praying as fast as 
her lips could patter, and leading the A’^an 
with a talloAA' eandlo, hold like a taper, in 
her fingers. 

Tlio door w.as half open, as the puiiic- 
striekon girl had left it; and holding the 
l! <‘andle on high the better to examine the 
! room, she made a step or so into it. 

,! If my grand-nnclo’s liand had been 
i stretohed along the floor, in the unnatural 
way ilescribc'd, ho liad drawn it back again 
Ainder the sheet that, covered him. At'id 
tall .Mrs. Doolan aV4As in no danger of trip¬ 
ping over his arm as she entered. But she 
liad not gone more than a step or two with 
her candle alofts Avhen, Avlth a frowning 
face, she suddenly stopped short, staring 
I at the bed which Avas noAV fnlly in aicw. 

I “Lord, bless ns, Mrs. Doolan, mji’ara, 

; come back,” said the woman next her, who 
i bad fast bold of her dross, or her “ coat” 

I as they call it, and drawing her backwards 
j with a frightened pluck, while a general 
I rP(!oil among her followers betokened the 
I alarm wliicli her hesitation had inspired. 


I ■ “ Whisht, AA'ill yez?” said the loader, ij 
peremptorily, “1 can’t he.ar my own ears / 
Avid the noise ye’re makin’, an’ Avhich iv 
ycz lot the cat in here, an’ whose cat is 
it?” she asked, peering suspituonsly at a 
Avhite cat lliat Ava.s sitting on the bre.nst ot' 
the corpse. 

“ Put it away, Avill yez ?” she resumed. . 
Avith horror at the profanation. “ Many .a 
corpse as T sthrotched and ci'ossed in the 
bed, the likes o’ tbat 1 noA’cr seen yet. Tlie 
man o’ the hoxise, Avid a brute baste like 
that mounted on him, like a phooka, Lord . 
forgi’e mo for namin’ the like in this room. 
Dhrivo it aw.ay, some o’ ycz? out o’ lhal. 
this mitiutc, I tell yo.” 

Each repeated tlu! order, but no one 
seemed inclined to execute it. Tlicy avci c 
cros.sing tliernsclA^os, and Avhi.spering tlndr 
conjecture's and misgivings as to the nature 
of the beast, Avbitdi was no cat of that 
liou.se, nor one that they had ever seen 
before. On a .sndden, the Avhito cat placed 
itself on the pillow OA'er the hear! of tin 
body, and liaving from that place glared 
Tor a time at them ov(!r the features of tin 
(airpse, it crept softly along thfe body to- ' 
AA'ai'ds them, growling low and fiercely its 
it drcAv near. 

Out of the room they honnccd. in dread¬ 
ful confusion, shutting th^-, door fast after 
them, and not for a good AA'hile did tlii- 
hardiest venture to jjeep in agitin. 

The white eat AA'as sitting in its old pktee. 
on the dead man’s, breast, but this tinio it 
crept qttietly doAA'n the side of the bed, iuid 
disajipearcd under it, tlio sheet Avhieh tvtis 
sproadlike a coverlet,and hungtloAvn nearly ! 
to thQ.jBoor, concealing it from A'iew. ; 

Praying, crossitig themselves, .and no: 
forgetting ^a sprinkling of holy Avjiter, 
they peeped,’’and finally seai’chcd, poking |i 
spades, “ Avattle.s,” pitchforks, and sueli 
implements under the bed. But the cat i 
was not to be found, anil they concluded j; 
that it had made its escape among their 
feet as they stood near the thrcsholdr Sr> c 
they secured the door carefully, with h<asj) ij 
.and padlock. ! 

But when the door Avas opened next i; 
inorning they found tho white cat sitting, ji 
.as if it had ubver been disturbed, upon the |l 
breast of the dead man. ji 

Again occurred very ne.arly the same Ij 
scene with a like result, only that some jj 
said they s.aw tho cat sifterwards lurking !| 
under abig box in a corner of tlie outerroom, | 
Avhore ray grand-uncle kept bis leases and 
papers, and his prayer-book and beads. 

Mrs. Doolan heard it growling at her 
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lieols wherever she Aveiit; and although she 
eould not sec it, she eould In'in- it spring 
on the hack of.‘ her chair wlieu she sat 
down, and growl in her imr, so that she 
would bounce up with a scream and a 
prayer, fancying tlial, it AViis on the point of 
taking her by the tliroiit. 

And (he priest’s boy, looking round the 
ei.)rner, under the brauelies of the old 
orchard, saw a'white cat sitting under the 
little window of the I'ootn whore my grajid- 
miele was laid out, and looking up at the 
foui- small panes of glass as a cat will 
■watch a bird. 

The end of it was that (lie eat was found 
on the i-oi']isc again, when the room ■was 
visited, and do what they might, whenever 
tl)e body was left alont', the cat was foiiud 
again in ilio same ill-omened contiguity 
with the d('ad man. And this continued, 
to the scandal anil fear of the neiglj^bour- 
hood, until till! door was opent^'d finally for 
the wake. 

Aly graml-nnelo being dead, and, ■with 
all due s<ilemnitio.s, bulled, J liavc done 
with him. Bat not quite yet with the 
\vliite eat. jSo banshee over yet was uiokc 
inalienably attached to a family than this 
ominous appai-ilion is to mine. But there 
is (Li.s ditVerence. The banshee seems to 
bt! a)iiitiate(l with an alfeetionuto sympathy 
tvilh the' bereaved family to whom it is 
lu're<l!(anly alTtaelicd, whereas this thing 
has about it a suspicion of malice. It is 
the messenger simply of tleatb. And its 
taking the shci])e of a eat—the coldest., and 
they say, the. most viridiotive of brutes—is 
itulieativi' of the spiiit of its visit. 

When my' grand father’s death wa.s iiciir, 
although ho seemed quite well at the time, 
it. afipeared not e.xacily', but veiy flSirly' in 
ll)e same way in wliieli I (.old you it showed 
jtself to my father. «■ 

’I’lui day' before n*y Undo Teignc wa.s 
kille<l by' the bursting of liis gun, it appeared 
to liiui iu the evening, at (wiliglit, by tlie 
lough, in the field where T .saw the woman 
who.walked uci'oss the ■\vat<*r, as I told y'ou. 
My'undo was wasliiugthe barrel of bi.s gun 
ie. the lough. The grass is short there, and 
t li£T(' is no cover near it. He <lid not know 
liow it approached; but tlic first be saw of 
it, the wldte cfit was walking close round* 
his feet, iu tlie twiliglit, with an augiy 
(wist of its tail, and a green glare in its 
('vo.s, and do what ho would, it continued 
walking I’ound and round him, in lai-ger or 
smaller circles, till he reached tbo orelfard, 
and there lie lost it. 

My poor Aunt Peg—she married one of 


tho O’Brians, near Oolah—came to Drurn- 
gunniol to go to the funeral of a cousin who 
died about a mile away. She dii'd herSdf, 
poor woman, only a month after. 

Coming from the wake, at t wo oi' three 
o’clock in the morning, as she got over the 
.sty’lo into the farm of Drumgiiuniol, .sho 
saw the white eat at her side, and it kept 
close beside her, sho ready to faint all tlio 
time, till she i-eached tho door of tho house, 
where it made a spring uji into the white- 
thoi'u tree that grows dose by', and so it 
parted from her. And my little lu'other Jim 
saw it also, just three weeks befi->ro lie died. 
Kv'cry mombi'r of our family who dies, or 
takes his death-sickness, at Druingunniol, 
is sure to see the white cat, and no one of 
us who see.s it need hope for long life aftei'. 

PAUL JONES RIGHTED. 

Ot;ii old conception of Paul Jones as a 
iieardod ruffian with a pistol in eturh hand, 
and four inoro in Ids holt, shaking an at¬ 
titude on a naming quarterdeck, must, wo 
firxr, bo tlirowu into tlio dust heap, io wliich 
so many other historical bogies are daily' 
being consigned. 

By' recent Amoviean writers, Paul Jones, 
whom we .English have long sim.'O bianded 
as a mere misdiiovous pirate, ranks as a 
gri;at ami successful navid oommandor, 
patriot and hero, a Bayard itideed, w'ithout 
fear and without reproach. Tlie inbu'esting 
letters and documents on this subject eol- 
leeted some yeai's ago by Colonel Slierlnirne, 
then llegisti'ar of the Navy Depai'tnient in 
Washington, go far to jirove tlud. Paul 
Jones was a much more honest,a mu(;h more 
intelloetiial, and a much move iinpoi'tant 
person than wo have liitberto given him 
eiedit for being. 

'fhe American version of tlio life of tins 
singular man ileserves attention. .John 
Paul .Tone's, the son of a ganlener, who lived 
ill Artigland, in the Stewartry of Kirkcud¬ 
bright, was born in 1747. Asa child Paul 
began to show predilections for the sea, 
his favourite liaunt being a grassy emineiiee, 
from wheneo ho could shout what he enlliM 
his oi'ders to vessels entering the iiort in 
Cavse Thorne. Born on the edge of tlie 
Solway Firth, the Iwy took to tlu; water as 
naturally as a duck does to the ])cm(l, and 
at twelve years old was sent to VVliitehaven 
and bound apprentice to a merchant who 
traded with America, whei e Paul liad an 
elder brother already married and .settled. 
The death of this well-to-do Inother in 1773 
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cnablcfl Jones to caiTj out a scfherac Jie 
bad lont,' ciitcM-tidned of spending a quiet 
and sLudions life in the oountiy of his adop- 
lion. Hixt ihe wav just then breaking out 
roused his old spirit of enterprise, iind in- 
diic(!d liim to see.k eouvinand ixtnlor the 
now flag. In J77o he was appointed first 
lieukuiant of the Alfred, then lying befoi'o 
T’liiladelphia, and he hoi.sted the flag of 
Independeneo, as lie always boasted, with 
his own hands, the first time it was ever 
displayed. Wo soon find him at work, 
taking forts at New Providence, and ex- 
eliangdng blows with English rnen-of-war. 
His first great diffienlty was to get soa- 
men, the sailors having for tho most jxart 
joined the aiuny when tho war had first 
thrown them out of employment. Being 
placed in command of tho sloop Provi- 
<lonce, after helping in convoy vessels, Paul, 
in an incredibly sbox-t time, took, sunk, 
or burned sixtiiun sail (seboom^rs and 
brigantines), do.slroyeel part of onr New- 
fonndland fisheries, and planned a chival¬ 
rous cxpcdit'rt>n to release the American 
prisoners emjfloj’od in onr coal pits at 
(.tape Breton, a plan which only failed fi’om 
the want of co-operation in a colleague. At 
the satne time tho zealous young advon- 
ttircr made many vahxable suggestions to 
the naval department, suggesting tliat all 
oliicers should pas-s an examination before 
appointment, urging a parity of rank be¬ 
tween sea and land oflS(?ers, and gi%dng it 
as his opinion that a commander ixi tho navy 
should bo “ a man of stx’tmg and well-con¬ 
nected sense, with a tolerable cducatiofl; a 
gentleman as avcU as a s(*aman, both in 
theory and practice; waxit of learning, xind 
rude, nngontlo manners, being by no means 
charactcri.stic of an ofFiecr.” He also urged 
on Congress an imitation of English naval 
discipline, and advised liberality in tho 
distribution of prize-money. After waiting 
long for a larger sbip, in 1777 he was ap¬ 
pointed to the Rangel’, and despatched on an 
tidvcnturons privateering cruise. Tt is sup¬ 
posed that this vi’ssel was the first to bcj.r 
the now national flag to Enropi’, touching 
at Nantes to obtain five hundred louis from 
tho American Commissioner in Pixris. 

Paul now planned a descent on While- 
haven, to retaliate on us the injuries wc 
had done on tho American seaboard. Wc 
take Paul Jones’s own vcr.«ion of tbo 
descent. Ho landed at night at White¬ 
haven with thirty-one volunteers in two 
boats. Unfortnnately for the foragers, day 
began to dawn jnst as they reached the 
oxxter pier. A boat was, however, instantlv 


despatched io set fire lx> the shipping on the | 
north side of the harbour, Paul himself j, 
undertaking to burn that on the south. Th(! 1 
walls were .soon sealed; llxe cannon spiked ; 
in both forts, and the astonished and drowsy 
sentinels secured in the guard-house. To ii 
tho commander’s vexation, however, tho 
pxirty sent to fire the shipping on the noi-tli 
side returned in confusion, having failed to !' 
cany out their purpose, and having hnrnt | 
out all their la.ntern csindlos. Jones, furious 
at thi.s, set tiro to a lax’ge ship that was ; 
agroxmd, surroundntl by at least one linn- ij 
dred and fifty others. A haiTol of tar was j 
poured upon the flames, and tho oonflagra- ' 
tion soon spread. The Whitehaven people ij 
gathered at this, buzzing and angry; but ;! 
I’anl, pistol in hand, standing between j 
them andithe burning ship, drove Ihem | 
back in a fricrlilened crowd. Relcasincr ' 
all tlveir prisoners but throe, as the boats ; 
could not carry them, Jones’s men re-em- ! 
I barked vvitliontopposif ion. The moment ilie i! 
boats were well off, the Whitehaven people j 
ran (o (bo forts, but tho thirty cannon lay ;! 
all spiked, !ind thex-o wei’c only two dis- || 
rhounted guns on ih(^ beach which were j! 
available. With these tho (.hniihorlaxid j! 
men commenced a hot but ill-directed (ire j! 
on the boaks, Paxil's men voplyiug in bra- !; 
vado by di.schax’ging their pistols. Only ' 
one of .lones’s men was mis.ying, and In (lie ;l 
d(?scent no one on either side bail been '■ 
killt.'d or wonnded'. 

Standing oauu’ now for tho Sco(,eh sliorc, 
Paul arrived at noon at St. Mary’s Isle, 
in hopes of captui’ing Lord Selkirk, and j 
using him us a lio.stnge to secure fx fair 
exchange of prisonex’s during the war. He 
landed,.with one boat only, and a very 
.smxill party. Lord Selkirk being absent, 
Paul, accoi’ding to his own despatch to 
Franklin, was'oxx tho,.]>oint of leaving the 'I 
island, when his officers began to nomplain i 
of getting no plunder, vehtmeas iu America I 
the English had not only destroyed rich I 
men’s honses, but burnt hovels, and carried j 
off poor men’s cows. The American cap- | 
tain, seeing no other means of gratifying | 
his turbulent men, compelled Lady Selkirk 
to surrendex’ family plate valued at six liun- 
,dred and fifty pounds. This plate Paul 
afterwards purchased, and returned to the i 
conntess, with a romantic gallantry worthy | 
of the days of ehividry. | 

Alxxut this time also Paul Jones went 
I'ounci to the Firth of Forth, and suddenly ji 
made his appearance off the “lang town j 
of Kirkcaldy” to tho horror of the Fife- I 
shire people, who looked upon him as a 
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devouring Bea raonstcr. Wliilo the people 
crowded tlic shore, wntciiiug the dreaded 
|i vessel, uti ceeeiitric old J’resl>yleriaii niiiiis- 
j ter came pushing through thecrowil, carrv- 

I ing an old arm-chair, Avliieh he jammed 
down close to low-water mark, the tide 
coining in, and commenced a prayer for a 
change of wind. 

j “ Dinna .semi, O Jjord,” he said, “this 
I! vile pirate to strip the pair folk o’ Kirkcaldy, 

‘l for ye ken tliey are a’ puir’enough au’ hae 
! naething to spai-e. Tlic puir women are 
! rnaist frighknied out o’ their wits, and the 
,j hairns are .shrieking after them. He’ll lie 

II hero in a jiffy, and wha kens wJiat he’ll do ? 
He'll burn tin hr houses, takawa their dud.s, 
even io their very sarks, and wiia kens 
hut the hhiidy villain might tak iiieiv lives ? 

I i-anna iholl ; i canna tholl. P hae been 

j laiig a faithfu’ .servant to ye, O Lor<j, but 
j gin 3-0 wunria turn the wind abouk and 
j: hlaw fills scoondifi out o’ our gate, I'll iiao 
1 ; star a fiir, but will joost sit here until the* 

i fide eoines in and ilroons me. Sae tak 

' wall of if..’’ Inickily for the wortliy 

I' inini.ster the wind ehanged,a.iid Paul Jonys 
!; disappeai’od from the'Fif'eshiro eoust. 

!; It wa.s (luring t]ii.s swoop .along fho 
j| Kiiglish, tSeoleh, and Irish coasts that 
!' Paul .lones was at tacked, oil'Carrickfcrgixs, 

;i 1 ) 3 ' an Huglisli ship of war, tho Drake, of 
I' twenty guns. ■'Tlie action lasted one hour 
I: and four minutc.s, wdieri the Kngli,sh called 
1 ' for ((uai’fer, having lost their eapLaiii, lieu- 

ii tenanf, ajul forty-f wo men. Their .sails and 
Ij rigging were entirely cut io picco.s. Jones 
11 lo.st only f.h ree men, wliile live were wounded, 
j At. this very time I’aul .Jones’s bills were 
1 being dishonoured in Prance, while his 
! ollieers and men wanted clothes,- -and he 
! scarcely knew where to look for the 
ji morrow’s dinner for himstlP and crows. 

Ij IS[cverthcle 3 .s, at this Teay juncture, Jones’s 

i re.stlos.s and ambitious mind projected many 
I daring expeditions to alarm our coasts and 
! injure our trade. He offered, with three 
I frigates, to bmm Whitehaven, and so stop 
tho winter’s supply of coal to Ireland. 
Ho wished to attack and destroy all the 
I shipping of tho Clyde, and also to burn 
I Greenock and i’ort-Glasgow. He planned 
j tho destruction of the Campbeltown fishery? 

I and of the cokl shipping of Newcastle, and 
] offered to intercept tho KngKsh, West India 
I or Baltic fleets, or to assail our Hudson 
1 Bay ships and Greenland fishery. Paul 
! was always complaining to the French and 
' American governments of the shameful in¬ 
activity in which he was kept Tor want of 
money and ships. 
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Affcr months of piinful suspense, chiefl 3 ’' 
occasioned by flic jealousv of tho French 
ofTicens, the French Aliiiister of Marino 
at last gave this infi'cpid man a ship, 
of fort 3 '-two guns, then lying at L’Oiient, 
and this slow, half worn-out vessel Paul 
I’C-chi’istened ,Le Bon Homme Richard, 
in compliment to Franklin’s Poor Richard. 
There also sailed with him the Alliance, 
thirty-six guns, Pallas, thirty gun.s, Cerf, 
eighteen guns, and Vengeance, tvvehe 
guns. Jones, eager to fl 3 '' hi.s hawks at 
our Jamaica, fleet, wa.s also anxious to 
laud at Leith, and levc'- a Ccintrihution 
of one hundred thousand |)Ound.s. This 
lust daring scheme being prevented by .a 
contrary wind, Paul Join's, after .sweeping 
many prizes into his nets, fell in with our 
Baltic convoy (forty-oin' sail) off the York¬ 
shire coast, lie instantly closed wifh onr 
frigate, tho Herapi.s (forty-tour guns), by 
moonlight off Elamborongh Hciid, vvliicli 
Was crowded witli spectators. At the same 
time tho IWlfis grappled with t he Countess 
of Scarborough (twenty' guns), the eoni- 
])anion of the Serapis. This wa.s the great 
moment of P.anl Jones’s Iffe. The crew of the 
Serapis wore picked men, and tho slii 2 » just 
off the stociks. 'f he erew of the Boa Hornmo 
was a motley one, consisting of Amcritians, 
English,,French, Malte.se, Jhirtngiio.so, ami 
iMalays. 'riie Serajiisand tin* Bon Hoinnio 
were so close together that the muzzles of 
tho guns almost touched each otlu-r. Tlio 
first hour it worit badly for Paul Jones, ac¬ 
cording to his own account, and he writes, 
with evident hoiie.stj-, tho Bon Honimo re¬ 
ceived several C'ighteen-poiiiul shots below 
tho watc'r line, and her chief dependence, 
a battery of twelve-pounders, was .silenced 
and abandoned. Six old ten-jjounders on 
tho lower gun-deck proved useless, and half 
of them burst, killing almost all the men 
stationed by them. Colonel do Chamillard, 
and twenty soldiers in the poop, deserted 
their station. The ^mrser, who commanded 
the guns on tho quarter-deck, being dnnger- 
olxsly wounded, Paul Jones bad to take his 
place. The tops alone seconded the fire of 
his throe smml nino-pounders, and his 
efforts, with donble-headed shot, to dis.ablo 
the masts of the Serapis. Three of Paul’s 
under officers, tho gunner, carpenter, and 
master-at-arms, began to talk of surren¬ 
der, and even called to the Eiigli.sh sailors 
for quarter. Two of these men were 
wounded, and dispirited tho third, tho 
carpenter, who was terrified becauso ho 
know the pumps of the Bon Homme 
were shot away, and believed tho ship to 
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bo Mulvitijr. sunxior tripil to strike 

the v\i7ie7-ic-;!n ecjhnir.s, but u, cannon ball 
hud nli’cady shot them away. There were 
now Jiv(! loot water in the hold, and lire 
Jiad bi’okou out in .several parts of tlio 
.si I ip, and even near the powder magazine. 

' In the meantime, however, the Sernpis 
was also on fire, and some hand grenades, 
dropped from the main-yard of the Bon 
Homme, fell on a licap of eighteen-pound 
carti'idgi'S, left by the powder-monkeys of 
the ISerapis on the lialf-doserted upper dock. 
Tho explosion blew up about twenty English 
gunners and officers, stripping the clothe.s 
fi'om their bodies, and scattering them here 
and there dangerously wounded. In les.s 
than an hour afterwards Captain Pierson, 
with his own hands, struck his flag, which 
hud been nailed to his mast, none of his 
people daring to encounter the fire from tho 
American’s tops. The stubbixru light had 
hosted three hours and a half. Lo Bon 
Hontmo could not have borne much moi’c. 
8he had lliree hundred and six men, out of 
throe hnudreh and seventy-five, killed oi- 
wounded. The vessel was in great dis¬ 
tress, and terribly mauled and battered. 
The eounter and rpiartor on the lower 
deck were driven in; all her lower-deck 
guns 7vero dismounted; she was on fire 
ill several places, and there were six or 
seven feet water in the hold. She sank the 
next day, Avit.li many of her wounded, in 
spite of all Jones’s cUbrts to bring her into 
j)ort. The (Jountcf!s of Searhorough was 
also taken, ami brought into tho Texel. 
The English convoy escaped safely into 
, Scai’hui'ongh. 

I Our government instantly memorialised j 
(in vain) tho Dutch government lo sur¬ 
render “ Ihe Scotch pirate and rche!” Paul 
Jones, and soon afterwards, for this siud 
other grievances, declared war again-st tho 
iJleuditig power. Light squadrons Avero 
.sent to iulorccpt Jone.s, and twenty men- 
I of-Avar were eiuploy'ed in scouring the coast, 
hut he rot.urned safely' to France in spite 
of all Ihi'so eflbrts of his enemies, (^h 
arriving in Paris, Fanl Avas loaded with 
lionouns, the king presenting him Avith a 
superb SAVord, and decorating him Avith the 
j order of military merit. The Serapis laid 
j i cost our government fifty thousand pounds. 

; Soon after his return to America in 1782, 

; Congress bestowed a gold medal on “ the 
,! ChcA'alier Paul Jones” for his biilliant 
ii services at sea ; and lie Avas scut to solicit 
‘1 justice from tho court of Denmark, which 
ha<l detained tAVO American prizes at 
Bi;rgeu and restoi'cd them to the English; 


but the Danish cmn-t denying his full 
powers as ambassador, Paul Jones re- j 
turned to Paris. ! 

I}i 1788, the restless knight - eirant i 
solii.'ited from Congress tho xuiik of rear- | 
admiral, intending to enter the service of • 
Russia, then at war Avith the Turks, and , 
eager for naval A’olunteers of all nations. ; 
In writing to Mr. Jcfl'cr.son to announce i 
this intention, Jones say.s, “ I have not foi-- | 
saken a county that has had many disiiA- i 
tercsted and diflicult proofs of my steady 
afl'cetion, for I can never renounce tlio 
gloriou-s title of a citizen of the United j 
States and he goes on to hiiit that the i 
knowledge ho would gain in Rus.sia ol‘ eon- . 
ducting fleets andmilitaiy operations might i 
hereafter i-ender him more usiJul to lii.s i 
adopted dountry. On his Avay to Russia, 
Paul Jones di.sjilayed liis old energy^. Fiiid- ; 
ing tno Gulf of Bothnia partly barred with i 
ice, after sevoi’al fruitless attempts to thread i 
it in an o])en boat, be made the fciAvedish | 
sailors steer for the Gulf of Finland, and ' 
after fimx’ Imndi’ed or Ixa’o huudi’ed Tnile.s , 
of navigation laxidcd at Revel. Such a 
voyage, ami in a small fishing boat, luw.1 
never befoi'e been made. At Et. Petei\sbin-g 
all Avent Avell. The empi'ess instaTitly made 
him. ro.'U’-admii’al, be was feasted for a 
fortnight at coui-t, axid Avclcome in the lir.st 
society. 

In tlieAA'ar against the Turks, Paul .Jones 
seems to have ilisLinguishcd hiinsell’ jiar- 
tieidai'ly at Oczakolf in 1788, Avheri! tlio 
Tiii’ks had I'csolv'cil, if tbe AA'iml had 
favoured them, togi’apjJc with f ho Russiatis, 
thou set fire to their own A'ef^scls, and 
pex'isli with their enemies. A.s it Avas, half 
tho Titikish fleet I’an aground, and Avas 
bxu’iit by Prince Nassau, while Oezakoll 
was taken by .-’torm soon after. A rat.her 
too blunt and honest I'hport of this victory 
led to Paul Jones’s disgi’uce Avith Potemkin, 
Avho at once got him remoA^ed to tlu! 
Northern seas, Avhere he soon planned .an ex- 
pexlitiou to the Mediterranean, to eat ofl’the 
Turkish eommuiiieation Avith Egyjft and 
Spain and stop the supply of corn, rice, 
Jind coirce. Ho also Avrole to the Anieiaean 
government to induce them to chastise tho 
Algei'iiies, and by an alUance Avith Russia t<j 
obtain a free navigation of the Black Se.a. 

In a final memorial to Prince Potemkin, 
AA'lioso face was now avoided from Paul 
Jones, the braA^e axlvcntiu'cr recapitulates 
Ins services against the Turks Avith more 
arivAgance than Avas Aviso, Avhen writing to 
so proud a favourite. He claims a victory 
over the Captiiin Pasha on the 7th of 
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Jnne, 17 yd, fiiiil aiiotlior still riioro com- 
plotc on the 27tli. “ It wns J,” he says, 
“who chased aslioro two of the 
d'urkish galleys hefore the flotilla was 
ready to tire a shot. Jt was 1 who gave 

I Sawarrow the idea of establishing a bat¬ 
tery and breastworks on the isthmus of 

II Kimbonrn. it was T who saved Clier.son 
1 and Kimbonrn. and made the enemy in 

I their terror lose nine vessels of war in a 
])recipitate flight. It was I who tosvod the 

; rtoatiug batteries and boarded the Turkish 

I I galley.s in advance of tho line, whilst gen- 
1 llenieti, since over-rewarded, remained with 

the strtigglers at tho tail of their regiments, 

I sheltered from danger. I alone,” ho con- 
! j tinned, “ wa.s neither promoted or rewarded; 

II wliile my enemies and rivals reaped all the 
j| honour, though they merited rather to h.ave 
i| been punished for having burnt nine a^med 
1 ! prizes with their crews, which were abso- 
j! lately in our power, having previously 
t| run aground under our guns.” The bold 
Ij writer ends with honest indignation; “In 
'! tine, time evill teach you, my lord, that I 
jj .am neitficr a mountebank nor a swindles, 
li but a man true and loyal. I rely upon tho 
'j altaiihment’.and friend,ship wliich you pro- 
!| inised uiC’. 1 rely u]>on it. beeausi.i 1 feel 
ji myself worthy of it. 1 reclaim youi’ pro- 
i! mise. bee,anse you are just, and 1 know you 
|| are a itiver ot'*’truth.” But it was of no 
!| avail. The intriguers eonquer’cd, and finally 
ij J’aad Jones left Bnssia in disgu,st. 

!1 ii(d liming to Paris, Paul Jones, inde- 
I! I’atigablc as ever, wroti; to tlie American 
|l "overnment, amionncing his wish b) ern- 
il bark iu the Pi’ench fleet of evolution, to 
ll aeijiiiri' a wiiler knowledge W'hiidi might 
!| make him moj-e worthy of serving his 
Ij adojitetl country. At Pari.s, Paul Jones 
i' .seems to have laeeu honoured ifnd courted. 

I’aul’s American Hiographer has taken 
:! dno care to preserve and pnblisli many 
'' fantastically sentimental love letters and 
lov(‘ vorses wi-itteu by him. In one of his 
letters Paul says : “1 am extremely sorry 
ij that tlie young English lady you mention 
li should have imhibed the national hatred 
jj against me. Many of the first and fairest 
i: ladies of that nation arc my friends. In- 
i; deed, I cannot imagine why any fair lady* 
should be m;^ enerny, since, upon tho large 
! , scale of universal philanthropy, I feel ac- 
|i knowledged to bcnil before the sovereign 
! power of beauty. Tho English nation may 
jj Irate me, but I will force them to esteem 
;■ me too.” 

! | This somewhat Gasconading manner cha- 
{| racterised all tho despatches and letters of 


Paul Jones, about whom it must be allowed 
there was a little iheatrical self-conscidus- 
ness. The latter j)art of the life of the 
chevalier was spent in Ilollaud .and Prance. 

Ho died in Pan.^, of w.ater on the chest, in 
17512; although a Calvinist, his funeral was 
attended by a deputation of the National 
Assembly, and an oration was ]>vo:imni(’ed 
over his grave. The last will of Paul 
Jones describes Iiim, ns found by (he two 
notaries employed, in a parlour on tho first 
story above the entry in Tournon-stroet, 
in the house of Sf. Hauberguc, (ipstalf of 
tho Third Precinct. He was sitting in 
an e.asy chair, sick in body, bnt was of 
sound •mind, memory, judgment, and nn- 
ilerstanding. He lel't all bis [iroperly to 
his two sisters. In 18.!)! Iho i-eniains of 
Paul Jones wero removed from Paris, and 
sent to America iu the United States 
fn'gate, St. Lawrence, to be in I erred in the 
.Congress Cemetery at Washington. 

In looking over some government de.eu- 
ments relating to Paul Jeynes, Colonel 
Sherburne, his biographer, ^liscovcred that 
oij the eve of his return to Amerie.a Paul 
Jones liad paid into tho hands of Mr. 
Jetferson, then minister in Prance, the sum 
of fifty thousaiul dollars—prize money duo 
to the oflieers and men of tin; American i 
squadron that had served in Europe. ! 
This sum was key)t lying by from 17111) j 
till 18811, when, after advertisements in tlu' 1 
papers, various claimants came forward and j 
received their shares, but without the j 
thirty-seven years of interest proyierly duo. 1 
It has been often wondered at why tho i. 
American government never nairied .a ship i' 
in honour of the me.mory of Paul Jones, j 
It appeans, however, that in IHlft, Coiigre.ss : 
did vote a largo sum of money for the | 
hnilding of a frigate to be called tho Paul 
Jones; but the vessel was never built. ; 

That Paul Jones was a captain of great j 
courage, jir-umptitudc, and energy, there 
can Va' no doubt; but whether ho could j 
have manoeuvred a fleet, and conducted ! 
nforo extended enterprisc.s, is doubtful. 
His enemies always held that he was only 1 
useful as a sort of guerilla captain at ;j 
sadden dashes, and touch-and-go attacks, i 
The really great men of America and France, j 
however, thought otherwise. Washiriglon, ' 
delighted at tlie ca{)turo of one of Eng¬ 
land’s crack frigate.s, wrote to Jones, speak¬ 
ing of the action as “ tho admiration of all 
the world.” Lafay^elto was eager to crowd 
Jones’s vessels with marines, to collect 
under his flag eveiy available vessel, and 
to give him carte blanche to harass the 
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Enfjlisii coiiht. Adams, too, wi-iting in 
1782, says: “If 1 could see a prospect of 
lialf-a-ilozen line-of-battlo shijis under tlio 
.?\n]orican llfig, commanded by Commo<loro 
Paul .Jone.s, engaged with an equal JJritish 
force, I apprehend the event would be so 
glorious for the Unib'd StaUs, and lay so 
sure a foundation of their prosperity, that 
it would be a rich compensation ibr a con¬ 
tinuance of the war.” 

Paul Jones was never defeated, and never 
wounded, tie scorns to have had great 
aciitcijes.s in seeing what was possible and 
wliatwas impracticable. His leading prin- 
cifilo, evidently, was to revenge upon Eng¬ 
land the cruelties wrought by her soldiers in 
America. Money and plunder do not appear 
to have been the inducements that led Paul 
Jones to accomplish what he did. The 
American government w.as then poor, and 
not exact in its payments. Writing t<r 
tlio American comniissionerH in 1778 lie 
says, with honest indignation: “ I Lope 
yon do not u^ean to impute to me a desire 
to receive prcs^rits of tho juihlic money, or 
even to touch a dollar of it for my oAvn 
private use. On tho contrary, 1 need not 
now assert (hat I stepped forth at the 
begin niiig from nobler motives. My ac¬ 
counts before I Iclt America testily that I 
am more than tifteeu hundred pounds in 
advance for tho public service, exclu¬ 
sive of any concern with tlie sloop of war 
Hanger; and as for wages, I have never 
recc;ived any ” '^I'ho Axaericans take a 
great pride in the fact that Paul Jones 
ireateil his men witli kindness, seldom 
using the cat, and to this circumstance 
they attribute his constant successes. 
There is no doubt that ho had some spy 
in our Admiralty; lor among his papers 
wa.s found a completo tabular list of every 
, vessel, large or small, in the English navy, 
j with its men, guns, tons, draught, and even 
1 tho number of i(s boats stated. 

.Mischievous as Paul Jones was once to 
us, we can now afford to say that he was 
an indcfatigiiVde, chivalrous sailor, of clecfr, 
quick vision and sound judgment, wh<^, 

' with greater advantages, might have be¬ 
come, if not a Nelsou, at least a Rodney or 
a Howe. 

We have, wo hope, written enough to show 
that Paul Jones was not the mere brutal 
pirate he was once supposed to be. He 
was rather one of those geuerous, fanatical 
adventurera whom tho American Revolu- 
' tion aroused to tight for iks cause. In a 
letter to Lafayette, Jones gives us his 
political creed with evident sincerity. “I 
am,” he says, with the romantic enthuriasm 


of his nature, “ a citizen of the world, , 
totally unfettered by tho little, mean di.s. j 
tiuctions of country or of climate, wltich ![ 
diminish or set hounds to the benevolence il 
of tho heart. .Impelled by principles of 1| 
gratitude and philanthropy, 1 drew my ;! 
sword at the beginning of the American 1 
Revolution, and when France so nobly i| 
espoused that great cause, no individual ii 
felt the obligation with truer gratitude than i| 
myself. As an American officer and man | 
I affectionately love and respect tho charac- 1 
ter and nation of Fi’ance. His most j 
Christian Majesty has very few of his i 
own subjects who would bleed in his i 
present cause with greater freedom thari ' 
myself. At the same time I must lamenl. 
tlio calamities of war, and wish, above all | 
things, Ibr an honourable, happy, and I 
lusting peace. My fortune is not ang- | 
mentod by the part I have hitherto acted 1 
in the revolutiou, although I have bad 
frequent opportuuities of acquiring riches.” 

These lu-e not the words of a murderous, 
unprincipled privatecrsnian, but tho calm 
qttci’ances of a high-spirited, intrepid 
gentleman. The British govei-iiment did 
not perhaps much ovor-c.stimfttc the man 
when, after tho moonlight tight oil' Flam- 
borough Heiid, tliey offi.-rod ten thou.sand 
guineas for the capture of Paul .loiics, 

J/KFT BEHIND IIY THE SEA. 

Liu r behind, not only by tho waves, hut 
by the lido of life and. social progress, are 
two quiet little towns on the coast of Sussex, 
Winchelsoa and Rye. li 

Wintjhelsoa, twice swept away by the {I 
fierce invasion and rude Avashuigs of tho j 
sea, is now lcft.hehiad, a melancholy wreck, | ! 
looking down upon* the vast and lonely !l 
marsh whence tho cjapricious waves have 
receded. In fonner duy.s crowned with 
military glory, commercial, aristocratic, i 
strojigly fortilied, adorned with beaptiful I 
buildings, wealthy aud populous, Win- 
chelsea is now little more than a village, 
deserted by all but a few inhabitants. A 1 
century and a. half ago grass grew in the ' 
streets and squares, so that tho herbage was 
let for four pounds a year, and sheep and ' 
cows wandered about among tho ruins of 
tlio town. 

Winchelsoa, with its lands and churches, 
was given, by Edward the Confessor, to 
the abbey of F6camp in Normandy, and 
the abbots of Fiicarap held it until tho 
reign of Henry the Third. In Henry 
the Third’s reign it became the 2 >ro- 
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j |)crty of the crown, .and the prey of. the j^iites, and inonastorii's. No sooner was the 
Ufa, which in 1250 flowed twice without danmge rcpiiired, and jvposo secured, than 
ebbing; ids roaring AV.as lioard far inland; some unfortunate cli.auce made way for 
it made havoc with houses and churclies. anotlier succo-sslul attack of ruin and de- 
It retired only to come back two yeai’S solation. 
ij afbei’vvards witli increased rage, and this In the reigt\ of Henry the Sixth the 
jl time suhinorged the remn.ant it had sjiared French ceased their attacks, probably • 

Ij in it.s former visitation. Last of all, a final bocau.se there was nothing left in the place 
1 and terrific inroad of the sea, in 1272, worth fighting for. 

I swallowed up the whole town rcinorselessly, The sea, ever bent on tbo ruin of Wiii- 
i excepting only the monastery of the Grey chehsea, began gradually to recede; iho 

Friars. merchants followed its example, and dr- 

Edward tbo First, conscious of the iin- serted the town, which became Ave.ak and 
ij niense advantage.s of the .situation of Win- lean in the reign of Henry the Seventh. 

' chclsca from its easy intercourse with In the days of good Queen Boss it bad 
{ France, dcterininod to rebuild llio town; scarcely any flesh left on ifs bones; and 
■ | not, however, in its low sitiiation, e.xposod now in the reign of Queen Victoria it is a 
'j to the ravages of the sea, but ^higher up, skeleton. But one square remains of the 

II “on tbo hangyngs of the bille oil a ground thirty-nine, and only one church, that of 
;| wbcri! conics do mostly resort.”# One St. Thomas a Bcckct. 

jl inmdi ed and fifty acres did the site of thi.s Tlio monastery of Grey Friars, which 
|i nciv town e.ornprise. Jt was laid out in, had withstood tlie Av.ars and the wavc.s, loll 
j thirty-nine squares, or quarters, after the a victim to the Itefonnation, leaving only 
j fasliion of many of the towns in Guicnno thu beautiful ruin of the ybapol of thii 
j! and Acquitidne. Three fine churches, St. Virgin to tell the talc ,of its ancient 
jl Gile,s’s, St. Leonardos, and St. Thouias-A- grandeur. Grass still grows in the streets. 

|j Bccket’s; the monastery of Black Friars, Many of the houses arc closed as if deserted, 

i the prcccptory of St. Anthony, the monas- and a death-like stillness pervades the 
tery of Holy Gross, the liospitql of St. place. Winchelsea, in tiict, is fast fading 

I IJartholomew, many convenes, and otlier away like a faint shadow on the stream of 
! religions houses sanctified the place. Forti- Time. The very lociil colour of the place 
tied walls surrounded it, and three gates, also is toned down to neutral tint s. The roofs 
strongly fortified, gave access to the town are of a dusky red; the walls are softly 
! -Strand-gate, Laud-gate, and Now-gate. toTied witli grey, so are tbo rnin,s, the 
!; Then commenced tlie short period of ancient gates, the very paths and roads 
i! Winelielsea’s prosperity. Edward fre- that lead to the old town. In spring time, 
j' quently visited it in person, directing and behind the tlnsky roofs, rise pyramids of 

ii overlooking the works with intcj’ost. No snowy pear-tree blossoms, and the flowers 
i other port in the kingdom was more fre- of the white cherry creep under the In-oad 
I quented for tlio cmbarcation and tlisem- overh.anging eaves. Laurnstinus, dclioaio 

barcation of troops and for the despatch of monthly roses, countless thousands of star- 
!l ships. Twenty thousand people swarmed in like daisies besprinkling the chni-chyard— 

! this busy hive; pirafes lun in and out of a great ide.a of space and air, as if there 
j the harbour; merchants stored the choicest were to<i much of the ethereal sky and too 
! French wines in the vaults (graud, lofty little of the real church and houses; the 1 
' v.ault.s with groined and sculptured roofs, glisfening of the now distant sea; a 
still to bo seen under many of the houses faiutisU blue haze from the mar.sh; dim- 
, to this day); saints prayed and fasted; nes.s, indistinctness, a mysterious veil let j 
I fair Norman ladies went to maiss, and fall upon material objects, tliua appears the 
j flirted; nobles sported and quarrelled, ghost of ancient Winchelsea to tr.avoilcrs 
hunted and hawked ; church bells tolled; on their way. 

wedding petals rang; and for thirty years Much of tlio early history of Rye is 
I or more all went well with Winchelsea. identical with that of Winchelsea. They 
1 ' Evil limes-were, however, at hand; the were, in fact, twin towns. Jtyo equally bo- 
i French and the Spaniards, but especially longedto Fecamp; Rye wn.s also burnt and 
the French, soon wreaked their vengeance pillaged; Ryo had it.s fortified gates, bat 
upon Winchelsea. For years they ctirao at was never so grand a place as Winchelsea; 
intervals, taking the place by surprise. • and yet Rye retains some vigour, while 
Once, on a Sunday, when all the inhabitants Winchelsea is withered and sapless, 
wore at mass, they stormed, burnt, pillaged, As yon cross the dreary marsh between 
defiiced, and annihilated house.s, churches, Wiachclsca and Bye, you will see gulls 

^ ■ 
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i.vor from the soa, and hear the rushes 
rnstiing and shivering in the broad open j 
ditches. A few straggling labourers are | 
at vvoi-k, an aroma of tar meets you from 
tlic liver side; you see a bridge, the ribs 
of a small schooner on the stxicks, another 
ve.ssel and yet another. Signs of business, 
of life, of colour, begin to meet you; boys 
anti girls trooping back to scliool with 
hands and pinafores full of daffodils, prim¬ 
roses, and wallflowers; you see a bright 
red house over which a peach tree is blos¬ 
soming ; yon climb a steep little hill; you 
pass under a grand old gateway, studded 
with tufts of golden wallflowers, and you 
are in Rye. As well might yoxt have 
stopped across the Channel into some little 
Frouoh town—the pavement, the gateway, 
tho outside shutters, all is French in form 
and tone, and, to complete the illusion, 
occasionally a French name is conspicuous 
over the shop windows. 

The sea once broke against the cliff on 
which to thistflay stands the tower built by 
Guillaume d’y^itis, Earl of Kent, in the 
reign of Stephen, with its four grey towers 
and its modem additions of a red-brick roof 
and a tall chimney; this old fortress being 
now tho common gaol, while the name of its 
inai'tial fonnd6r lingers enigmatically on 
tho lips of the natives who call it the 
“ Whyprccs tower.” A dreary extent of 
marsh now lies between this tower and tho 
sea, now nearly two miles off. 

In the town are many quaint points and 
media3val relics; t^ueer old merchants’ 
houses with deep doorways, porches, and 
fantastic mouldings, grim little windows, 
crypts and vaults and low-roofed pas¬ 
sages, where smugglers stored away their 
ill-gotten wealth and fought hand to hand 
with tho revenue officers. Very French 
was Rye after tho massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, when it numbered no less than 
tiftoen hundred and thirty-five refugees 
among its population. 

There is a street called Watch Bell-stree|; 
—does not that sound a ghost in itself ?— 
and there also is the mined chapel of the 
Eremite Friars near the old gateway, sur¬ 
rounded by a garden, where the old monks 
hid away their treasures, and where, at 
last, they were themselves hidden away, as 
tho bones and skulls which are occasionally 
dug up fully testify. 

Such are Winchelsea and Rye, intercab 
ing to archiBOlogists and historians, in¬ 
teresting to many who are ncitlicr archaeo¬ 


logists itov liistorians, but to those who may ! 
remember that it was here Mr. Thackeray i 
drew tho scene of his last work — Denis j 
Duval. Alas ! only tho fragment of a .story , ' 
so sadly and so fatidiy interrupted ! Even ! 
th.at fragment has itifusctl a tictitious life 1 
into Wiuchelsea, reviving from out of the 
dust a forgotten gerieraf ion to walk before ' 
us in their own dre.s.s, speaking their own i' 
language, and making u,s familiar with 
their habits, mixing in their society, and 
carrying n.s back, as it were, a hundred ' 
years in tho world’s history. This is the 'i 
charm with which Thackeray has invested i 
the towns of Winchelsea and Rye. He has j 
I'osnsiatated them from the grave, peopled | 
the locality with characters once known i 
and actually moving there. His curious i 
research picked up incidents, his genius j 
wove*them into narrative, and his keen | 
glance took in and adapted every spot to 
,the texture of his tale. No spot more fit 
than weird, lawless Winchpl.sea for a plot 
such as he had conceived and laid, in times i 
bristling with foreign wars and domestic | 
feads. Very many of the personages in- I 
troduced i»ito his story were living facts, i 
The wieked Squires Weston, gentlemen, j 
snrngglcfs, and highwaymen actually re- i 
sided in Winchelsea; the old glebe honso : 
still stands, as it did when Denis Duval j 
u.sed to drink tea with kind t)r. and Mrs. 
Barnard; a lovely and unfortunate French j 1 
eoTintess really lived, died, and was bui-ied j 
there, in the manner so graphically do- i 
scribed; the ancient gates, which tho little j' 
Denis pointed out to the French chevalier || 
as he trotted by his side, arc still standing; i 
in fact, all Winchelsea is now much as it ! 
was at the time of the story, 1709, Avith I 
this difference, thatThaokeray has quickened j 
it into life aiifl iTiotion. I 
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[Conducted by 


“ Mistiirc—Mistaro Frost.” 

“Mr. P’ro-st! Well—yes; let Mr. I’'ro.st 
come u]>-sljtir.s. Give mo ilto eau-d<!-co- 
lof'ne. Draw that curtain a little more. 
No light, no light! Ah, Dio hnono, how 
my head throbs!” 

In (mother iniiuiteMr. Frost was ushci-ed 
into tlie boudoir. 

“Have I the honour of sjioahing to tho 
Princess do’ Barlot li V” asked Mr. Frost, to 
whom tlio gloom of tho eJiamber seemed at 
first almost piteli darkiic.'ss. 

Veronica, greeteii liim, and told him where 
to find a .seat. Slie half rose from her sofa, 
but fell back .again with a mui'mur of pain. 

“Yon are Buffering f I grieve to in- 
frude. Hut my business is of such im¬ 
portance ” 

“ Gf such importance?” 

“To mo of Ibo very deepest.” 

V(!ronica poured some oau-de-cologm' on 
her bands, and passed tlicm over her fore¬ 
head. Then she looked sfvadily at Mr. 
Frost, and her eyc.s, more accustomed to 
the dimnes.s tl»iu his, could perceive that 
ho was changed ^ heut, and tliin, and liag- 
gard. And that his restless hands Avau-* 
acred constantly to his mouth, and that he 
bit his nails furiously. He, for his ])art, 
coulil but just discern tbo outline of her 
face and figure. 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Frost, “T will not 
waste your time or my own—minutes are 
vciy precious—by useh'ss preamble. In 
preterring tho request 1 am about to m.ake, 
I know that I am doing an unusual --.some 
might say unwarrantable thing. Rut iam 
hard pressoil ; temporarily—only f.einpo- 
rarily. And I wa.s to-day inspired sud¬ 
denly with tho hope that yon might help 
me.” 

“ In what way can it bo in my power to 
help" you?” said Veronica, in a strange, 
dreamy voice. 

“ Will you lend me some money r” 

“ Lend ijim some money ? 1 thought 

you -were vi'vy rich !” 

“ I shall be. i am, virtually. Rut there is 
n temporary pressure; a severe pressure.” 
Mr. F 'rost put his hand to his head, as 
though tho pressure he spoke of were f here. 
“I will be frank with you. Women can 
be compassionate and generous .soinetinie.s. 
If you will lend me the .sum I uant, you 
will save mo from ruin !” 

“ Fro ai ruin! ” Vcron ie;i ma de an eOi )rt, 
and seemed to rouse hcr.self from a lethargy 
that had app.arcntly bennmbr'd her faculties. 
Her voice was more like her own as she 
eaid, “ But can I do this ?” 

“ I think you can. The sum I need is a 


large one. But T know your means are 
large'. I rvaut turn thousand pounds.” 

“It is indeed a,largo .sum !” 

“ If I ean itave that sum by the end of 
thi.s month, the rest may go. I shall not 
care. That is—I mean I shall be safe.” 

“ I should like to do good to somebody,” 
murmxircd Veronica, half aloud. 

“You can do good to more than one 
person. Yon know young Lockwood, who 
is engaged to marry Maud Desmond ?” 

“ Yes : is it for him. 

“ You love Maud Desmond, do you not ? 
I have heard that you loved her .so much 
•as to ofliir her a part of your fortune !” 

“I do love her. But what——” 

“ I cannot explain particulars. But 1 
will swear to you by any solemn oath 
yon. choose, ihat in lending me this money 
you will bo serving thorn. If 1 cannot in- 
ilnee y#u to belic'vo that—believe at lo.asL 
that as I said; you will bo saving mo from 
i»iin. God i.s my wil.nes.s that that is true !” 

Tho manner of fho man—so difibi'ont 
from the .sclf-po.ssessed, easy, dig^dtital air 
she remembered in him—impres.sed her 
grbtitly. 

“I shyuld like,” she said again, “to do 
good to somebody.” 

Mr. Fiiost gJ tbered all bis energies to 
plead bis cause. His words wei'o eloquent. 
But more eloquent to Veronjea woj'u lii.s 
trembling lijrs, bis wrinkled brow, his eager 
and restless hands.' 

“If I can do this thing I will,” .she .said 
at length. 

Ho sprang up and look her hand. “ I 
oiiiinot thank you in words,” he said. “ It 
was a good inspiration that made me think 
of applying to you !” 

“ Bat—I shall need my husband’s cori- 
sent.” 

“ Your husband’s ordy ?” 

“ Certainly. Wlioso else?” 

“You have no marriage settlement ? No 
trustees ?” 

This was the first time that tho idea of 
J having her money settlt‘d on herself h'Jid 
occurred to her. Her marriage had been 
liurried and private. There bad been no 
one to watch her interests or advise lier. 
Apd, lest it should be supposed that Cesare 
bad purposely taken a dishonourable ad- 
^'antago of her confidence or imprudence, 
it must bo.oxp]aiuod that mariaage settle¬ 
ments are'unknown in bis country; and 
that he was too ignorant of Eugli.sli cus¬ 
toms to be aware of their existence here. 

“No,” she answered, after a moment’s 
pause. “ I have no settlement; no trustees, 
i hav'C no one but Cesare.” 
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“Indeed!” said Mr. Frosi, looking at 
her for an instant wiih his old seareliing 
keenness. “ jj'ortuiiatcly for me,” he added, 
“your influence over Pi’Inee BavletU is un¬ 
bounded. I remember noting that.” 

“ Do yon ?” 

“ Yo.s. If I have your promise, T am 
secure about the prince. But ho may 
require iniire explanations than you have 
asked for. You have been gciuirous in 
refraining from questioning me. 1 feid it. 

I shall not forget it. But ho will say 
perhap.s, ‘ Why did not this man apply 
elsewhere ? to his partner, for example f 
tn those connected with him by businc.s,-j 
tics y 1 reply that in certain circumstances 
to be seen to need a thing is Altai. The veiy 
urgency of the case excites mistrust and 
appreiiension. And the small sum which 
divides ruin from security* cannot bo ob¬ 
tained, becaami it is so essential t») obtain 
it. But 1 will see the priiioc. I will speak 
with him. I will give him any guarunVas 
in iny power. Only let me have your 
promise. That is suflicient. Oiio word 
more 1 I roly on your generosity and 
honour to keep this apjilication a secret.” • 

“IfI can do this thing, 1 will,” said 
Veronica once mom. 

T1 len Mr. Frost took his lca'»{ 0 , s<?arcely 
daring to believe in liis snccos.s; and yet 
feeling as though a mantle of lead, such as 
Dante gives to certain wretched souls in 
purgatory, had been lifted from bis head 
and shoulders siuce eutoring that house. 

Ce.saro returned late in the afternoon 
from his ride. Cesare’s riding, tliough 
better than bis driving, was yet not alto¬ 
gether satisfactory to insular eyes. Thei’o 
was a. wooden ri^dity about his legs, and a 
general air of being keeidy alive to the pos¬ 
sibility of bis horse having the best of it in 
case of any difference oft)pinion arising be¬ 
tween them inimical to grace. Kcvertheless 
as he had good horses, and wa.s willing to 
lend one of them now and then to a friend, 
he found companions content to join him 
ia equestinau excursions to places in tho, 
neigldjourhood of London; or even— 
though of this his friends were more shy— 
in a canter in the Row. On tlie present oc¬ 
casion ho liad been honoured hy the society 
of two ladies, in addition to that of his 
friend Count Polyopolis, a Creek gcntle- 
'man of very varied accomplishments, which 
were apparently not duly appreciated in 
bis own country, but for the exercise of 
which he found a favourable field in Lon¬ 
don, after Laving exhausted Paris and 
Vienna. They bad all been .very merry, 
and Cesare entered in liigb good humour. 


“ Y<iu were w'l’ong not to oorac, ma belle 
princesse,” said ho, gaily. “It was very 
pleasant. Wo alighted at a village inn, 
and had beer ! Figurati I And there was 
a garden to the iun, where there was a 
target. We siiot at the tai-get with bows 
and arrows. Nobody could bit the mark. 
It was immensely amusing 1” 

Veronica’s headache had apparently 
passed olf. She was dres.scd with care 
and elegance. Her voice was gentle, and 
bur niannev conciliating, as sbe said to him, 

“ Como here and sit down by me, Cesare 
mio ! 1 have a word to say to you.” 

“ Mu>t I not dress for dinner 

“ There is time enough. Como here for 
a nuuneut.” 

He obeyed. Seating himself beside her, 
ho pressed her hand to his lips. It was 
very thin, and burnt with a feverish heat. 

“Cara!’! he said, touched with a vague 
pity as lie looked at the wasted little 
lingers on which the sparkling rings sat so 
loosel_y. “ If yon would always bo kind to 
me, I would rather stay dioro with you, 
than divert myself with those others!” 

“Ah, you would get tired of staying 
here with mo, Cesare! and I do not wish 
yon to do so. But I like to hear you say 
so. Do you really love me, Cesare ?” 

“Ma si !” 

“ I had a visitor whilst yon were out 
this afternoon ; an unexpected visitor.” 

“II Vicario ? No? It was not that 
ucemsed doctor?” 

“ Ob, Cesare! JV^hy should you speak 
so of poor Mr. Plow ? What reason on 
earth have you to dislike him ?” 

“ How can I toll ? It is an antipathy, I 
suppose. With his insipid face, and his eyes 
like your English sky, neither blue nor grey! 
He attacks my nerves. Well it was iwt he r” 

Veronica made an effort to suppress an 
angry reply. 

“ It was Mr. Frost,” she answered, 
shortly, not trusting her self-control to say 
more at that instant. 

“ Mr. Frost! Davvero!—Mr. Frost! 
Ah il povero Frost! He was tres bon en¬ 
fant at Naples; and what was bettor, a 
very good lawyer!” 

“ He is in trouble.” 

“ Si, eh ?” said Cesare, whose interest in 
this announcement did not appear to be 
keen. 

“ And I bave promised to help him.” ' 

“ Oh 1 that was very kind of you,” ob¬ 
served Cesare, with a shade of surprise, 
that yet was not lively enough to- rouso 
him to any great demonstration of caring 
I about what Veronica was saying. 
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“ Ycfs; 1 hiivo 2 )roinise<l to lend him some 
money.” 

“ Wlint /" He was not indifferent now. 
“ You are jesting! Lend Mr. Frost money! ” 

“ I, too, was surprised at his request.” 

“ What was it ? How was it ? Oh !” cx- 
cliiimed Cesare, struck by a sudden idea, 
“ perhaps he had forgotten his pocket-book, 
and wanted a few ponad.s. Were you able 
to give them to him ?” 

“ Then you would not have objected to 
my doing so ?” 

“ Jn that ensn, no.” 

“ I am glad of that,” said Veronica, ignor¬ 
ing the words in italics, “ because I promised 
to assist him. It is a largo sum ho wants. 
But we can afford it, I suppose. I nbver 
enter into the details of our fortune, but I 
make no doubt that it will not be difficult 
for us. In serving himi I shall be indi- 
roctly seiwing others in whon\ I am in¬ 
terested. I do not exactly understand how’; 
but if you were to ask him he might toll 
you more explicitly. I Avas greatly struck 
by tlie change in Mr. Fro.st’s appearance. 
He seems to have* been hai'assed nearly to 
death. But if you had seen the light that 
came into his faefe when I said ‘ Yes’! It 
gave me quite a new sensation. I promised 
to lend him two thousand pounds !” 

Ce.saro had sat silent, listening to his wife 
with growing uneasiness in his face.* At 
these last words he jumped up and uttered 
a loud ejaculation. But in the next instant 
ho burst into a mocking laugh : 

” What a fool I am ! You made me believe 
you were in oaraest.” 

But even iis he said the words liis angry 
face belied them. 

“ I am in earnest, Cesare.” 

For all reply ho laughed again, and began 
to walk up and down the room, switching 
his riding-whip right and loft with a sharp, 
A'icious motion. 

Veronica proceeded to recapitulate Mr. 
Frost’s words as well as she could remomber 
them. She spoke earnestly and eagerly. At 
length, finding that she made no impression 
on her husband, she began to lose jjatience. 
“ It would be somewhat less grossly ill-bred 
and discourteous,” she said, “ if you were to 
favour me with your objections, if yon do 
object, instead of sneering and strutting in 
that intolerable manner.” 

“ My objections are that tlie Avhole idea is 
contrary to common sense. Tu soi pazza— 
you are mad, mia coura.” 

“ How contrary to common sense ? I do 
not think it at all contrary to common 
sense.” 


“ You do not see, for example, that this 
man must bo at tlie last extremity before lie 
would attempt such a dc.sperate forlorn hope 
as lliis P That ho must bo as good as ruined 
alroiidy ? Tu sci pa/.za !” 

“ But if wo could save him—and others ?” 

“ Pazza, pazza, pa/.za!” 

“ Cesare, I gave him ray promise.” 

“You must have been bewitched, or— 
dreaming when you gav*o it,” he answered 
with a singular look. 

“ After all, the money is mine, and I 
choose to claim the disposal of it,” she cried, 
her long-repressed resentment blazing out 
on her cheeks and in her eyes. 

Cesare wheeled sharp round in his Avalk, 
and looked at her. 

“ Do you know,” he said, slowly, “ I 
begin to be gfraid tbat you I’eally are not 
in possession of your senses.” 

“ I am in full pos.session of my senses. I 
despise your sneer. I despise you ; yes, I 
despise you! I will not forfeit my word 
to please your grudging, petty meanness! 
The money is mine, mine, 1 tell you. 
And I vtill have some share in the disposal 
■ of it.” 

Then ho lot the demon of rage take full 
possession of him. From between his 
cloiichod teeth lie liisscd out such word.s as 
spoedily made her quail and shudder and 
sink down, burying her bead .among the 
eusliions of tho couch. He had learnt much 
during the p.ast three months, both of her 
position and his own in tho eyes of tho 
world; and he spared her no detail of his 
Ifuowledge. He know his privileges; lie 
kncAV that there was nothing in all Iho 
Avorld wliich she could call her own; and 
he also knew tlmt his name and title were 
looked on as more than equivalent for tlio 
surrender of herself and all she pv)ssossed. 
He had lately had’ ancrejising reason to bo 
displeased Avitli her. His new IHends tlid 
not love her. They resented her pride, and 
ridiculed her pretensions. A hundred taunts 
which, but for tho accidental firing of tho 
Jiong train of discontents, and spites, anti 
vexations, might have remained for ever 
unspoken, leaped from his tongue. His 
passion gi'ow Avith speech, as a smouldciaug 
fire^ rushes into flame at the contact of tho 
outer air. He turned and twisted the 
elastic riding-Avhip ferociously in his hands 
as though it were a living thing that ho 
took pleasure in torturing. And at length* 
approaching neai*er and nearer to Veronica 
as she cowered on the sofa, bending closer 
and closer over her, and hissing his fierce 
invectives into her ear, he suddenly drew 
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himself upright, whirled the twisted whip 
with a crash into the midst of some porce¬ 
lain toys tliat stood on a distant table, and 
dashed headlong from the room. 

IIURIITCANES. 

^ JiIrciiAKT, Scott, in his delightful West 
I Indian novel of Tom Cringle, gives a very 
graphic pietni'e of the approach of a tropical 
storm which would almost pass for a div 
scription of the commeneeraent of one of 
thi'so tremendous convulsions of nature 
;j whieli we still call by the old aboriginal 

i I name of ‘‘ huiT’ieaue.” First, says the writer 
j| iT-lcrrod to, comes a black cloud that slowdy 
!| spreads like a pall over the tmtiro face of 
ij natiir<>. One by one the cattle l^urry to 
!| sheltered places; the liugo caia’iou crows 

: alone brave the open sky‘; the jewelled 

I hnniming-hh’ds disappear; the parrots, 

; ]jigcons, and cranes retire into the 
|i deepest coverts; the wild ducks, niigratuig 
ij to some calm region outside the stprra, ^ 
'i shout jiast in long'lines with ontstretcdicd 
i! necks and clanging wings; th(! negi-oos 
j! Inn-ry silently from the cane ])atehes with 

ii their hoes over their shoulders.! 'J'hcri: is 
' a lull of expectancy and dread, then the 

II storm hursts i7i alltho blindness of its fury, 
ii One of tlio most tremendous huia-ica.nes 
! that has ever devastated the West Tndii's, 

!l since 178d, was that of August, 18dl. On 
!i the night before, at Barbadoes, the sc.a and 
Ii air seemed restless and troubled, there 

were many signs of unsettled weather and 
i an impending gale; but still nothing un- 
l| usual was anticipated. The wind kept 
11 gusty and fitful, and about ten r.M. thciH! 

II was a sbower of I’ain, wi)ieh was succeodod 
i| by a treacbex’ous calm. After tliis a dense 
jj mass of black cloud gatbered over the 
j liorizon, and bung thero in deep gloom, 
j About midnight a severe squall hurst 
j forth from this darkne.ss, and fierce and 
I sweeping i-aiu followed, tho wind blowing* 

; hard from the north-east, and every mo- 
i ment increasing in violence. Louder and 
j] louder it grow, till by three o’clock it had ' 
j| incx’oased to a hurricane that raged over 
j, the wliold island till five o’clock, tho 
j! lightning every few minutes cleaving the 
I d.arkncss with keen blades of bine flame. 

; Wherever the hurricane spread the liQuses 
were 1 evel led to the earth, or tho rotxfs blown 
oil'. The largest trees were torn up from 
i their roots, or were snapped in two like 
j’ceds. Many persons were buried under 
the rains of the houses and huts, and the 


survivors cast forth to the storm and rain, 
at tho same lime being exposed to instant 
death from the ceaseless and dangerous drift 
of scattered houghs and timbers. Tliewind 
blow alternately from every point of the 
compass. After veering t(» cast it went 
back to north-west, shifted fiercely to east, 
veered to south-east, and about six o’clock 
in the morning broke from tho south-west 
with tenfold fury, accompanied by a per¬ 
fect deluge of rain. This continued for two 
hours, and during all this time the hotise- 
loss suifoi’ed both bodily and mental tor¬ 
ture. In many cases delicate women, risen 
from a sick bed, and half naked, liad to 
remain in tho open fields, separated from 
iheii* husbands and children. Many in¬ 
fants, too, lost by tbeir motlicr.s, were left 
exposed to the storm. When day broke 
throngli the dreadful gloom, the wrecked 
Cfiuntry was si hearii*ejiding sight. As the 
howling of the wind and tho incessant 
cnish of ruins ceased, ^lero arose the 
shrieks of tho afirighted and tho groans 
of tho wounded and dying. Tho island 
was like one huge battle-field, and tho end 
of the world seemed come. Then com¬ 
menced the sorrowful and eager .search for 
the missing, and the extracting of crushed 
bodies from the ruiu.s. The fields a few 
hours before so luxuriant, were now 
deserts. The canes and the corn bad both 
been destroyed. Tho houses still standing 
wtsre generally so shaken as to be dauger- 
ou.s. Everywhere was desolation, mourn¬ 
ing, and woe. Q’hose churches that were 
left Avero converted into hospital depots for 
tho wonuded ; the dea<i woro piled in heaps 
till graves could bo dug. There was fear 
of famijie, and indeed thero would have 
been one but for tbo gejuirous exertions 
of some of llic merchants, who refused to 
x’aisc the price of provision.s, and distributed 
largo quantities of flour, Ac., among tho 
snfibrers. A pestilence, too, Avas dreaded 
from the shoals of fish cast on shore, and 
from the negro bodies that began to putrefy 
before they could bo removed from under 
tho ruins. The neighbouring colonics gene¬ 
rously sent immediate supplies of provisions 
and money, and the Governor admitted all 
such supplies free of duty. Very few ves¬ 
sels rode out tho storm, and the southern 
beach aa^is lined with Avreck.s, only four 
or five of Avhich wore got olf. Tho streets 
Avere strewn with masts, spars, hen-coops, 
binnacle.s, and boats blown from tho wrecks. 
The Avind crowned all tljis destruction by 
actually blowing over one of tho “Key.s,” 
ov tall isolated rocks which had stood near 
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the entrance of the harbour. About six 
thou.sand ]jer.son8 altogether peridlied at 
Bttrbjuloc.H in this stonu. 

At For.ster’s Hall Estale, near Job’s 
Rivui’, tlie phenomena were, by many, ai u i- 
buted to an earthquake. Several of the 
buildings sank into the eartli, and a hon.so 
in which a flock of sheep and some cattle 
were lodged was swallowed up, and en¬ 
tirely disappeai-cd. A wood adjoining 
moved down to where the house stood, and 
a field of young canes took possession of a 
spot previously occupied by a field ol 
potatoes. At St. Thomas, too, the same 
convulsions occurred, and the house of a 
Dr. Brown was partially buried. 

Lieutonaut-Colonel Reid, amid all the 
roar and desolation, found a few calm nio- 
I ments to make some scientific observations 
I on tho course of tho hurricane. Hcdecidcai 
that the progi’essivo rate of tluiso terrific- 
stoinns is not greater than that of Ihe 
ordinary almospherio currents, and tha( 
hurricanes appear to owe their destruc- 
tivo power chiefly to their rotatory velocity. 
Tho di.stancH between Barbadoci.s and St. 
Vincent is nearly eiglity miles. This storm 
began at Barbadoes a little before midnight; 
but it did not reach St. Vincent until seven 
o’cloc'k next morning; its I'ato of progress, 
therefore, was only about ton miles an liuur. 
A gentleman of tbc name of Simons, who 
had resided for forty years in St. Vinciont, 
had ridden out at daybreak, and wa.s aboal a 
mile from his house when ho observed a 
cloud to tho north of him, so threatening 
in appoaranco that lie had never seen any 
so alarming during his long resideneo in 
tho tropics; he described it as appearing of 
an, olive green coloni*. In expectation of 
terrifto weather ho liastened homo to nail 
np his doors and windows ; and to .this 
precaution attributed the safety of his 
hon-se, which was situated on tho Upper 
Adelphi Estate. 

A very cai'oful observer at Bridgetown 
describocl the hurricane as having been pre¬ 
ceded by a, moi-ning of cloirdlcss weather 
and a gentle breeze. This in a fow hours 
gave way to liigb winds from the cast, which 
soon subsided. With occasional puifs only 
, fi-om tho east the heat increased about two 
I'.M. to eighty-eight degrees, and was un¬ 
usually oppressive and sultry. At four 
the thermometer sank two degrees; at five 
denso clouds gathered from the north; then 
caino a shower of rain followed by an 
ominous stillness, with a dismal blackness 
gathering all wjund, a dim circle of 
imperfect light appearing towards tliv« 
zenith: at six and seven the sky was 


elcarccl, and the air was cstlm; at seven the 
wind again blew from the north ; at half¬ 
past nine it frti.slieued, and showcr.s of rain 
I 1111; at half-past ton distant liglitniiig was 
.seen. Then fill midnight came squalls of 
wind and lain wifh intermediate calms, tho 
fIiorraoinoter vnrying with great rapidity. 
Aft er midnight the gale increased from the 
north-east, and tho lightning was moro 
vivid and frequent. At one a.m. the wind 
changed to the south-west, and blew harder 
than ever. Wln.'n the hurricane first began, 
so capricious "was tho storm, that some 
houses wei'o levelled to the ground, when 
the residents of others not a mile off were 
scn-Tctdy sensible, that tho weather was iin- 
uaually boisterous. Just before the full 
madness of tlfe storm broke forth, tho sky 
was incossaiitly in a blaze with qnivoJ’iiig 
‘sheets of lightning, but tlicso were sur- 
j)as.sed by the Ixdts of eloclric fire that 
kef)t exploding in all directions. Tho 
liurricauo was at its height about two, but 
at three tho occasional (jutbursts were Ire- 
_mon<,loua. When the lightning censed for a 
moment tlie pitchy darkuo.ss that wrapped 
the town seemed im^xpres.sibly awful to 
tbc friglitcned walclicrs. Many sneteors, 
and one in''particiilar, were notod by oiir 
obsci'ver. It was of a cylmdricul form, 
like a lamp shade, and globular at tho 
bottom. It was of a.deep red hue like red- 
hot metal, and fell perpendicularly, a.« if 
by its own gravity', and not as if shot or pro¬ 
pelled from any other ai'rolite. On ap¬ 
proaching f ile earth with increased velocity 
it assumed a dazzling whiteness and an 
olongaied form, and on striking tho earth 
in Beckwitli-squaro splashed to pieces as if 
it had been molten metal or boiling quick¬ 
silver. A fow minutes after this phenome¬ 
non the wind suddenly lulled to a low di.stant 
roar, and tho lightning, which had scarcoly 
coased’to flash and dart, played fiercely be¬ 
tween tho clouds and the earth, casting 
down blazes of flame which seemed au- 
gwerod and rctnimed by gushes of fire from 
the earth’s surface. Tho moment after tho 
hurricane burst forth again from tho west 
with tenfold violence. No thunder was dis¬ 
tinctly heard; but there was one horrible 
roar of wind and waves, mixed with the 
ceaseless clattering of tiles, the snapping of 
glass, the filling of roofs and walls, tho 
shoutp of men, tho groans and screams of 
tho wounded and dying, and tho shrieks of 
the women and children. 

At dawn, tho observer we quote made 
his way to the wharf though the rain 
was painful to tho tacc, and .was so dense 
as to veil every object beyond the head 
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of the pier. Gif^ntio waves were there were much injxirccl, mul it was particularly 
rolling in as if threatening the town with inontionecl, to show the force of the wind, 
destruction. Theheaoh was entirely covered that a twclve-poniider gun on a wheeled 
with wrecks, and an undulating mass of carriage was driven by degrees all the way 
lumber, shingle, staves, barrels, trusses of from the south to the north battery, a 
hay, and every kind of buoyant mer- dist.anco of one hundred and forty yards, 
chandise. Only two vessels wei’O afloat This_ storm only touched a part of St. 
within the pier, all the rest were capsized Lucia; after a few hours the ivind there 
or on their heani-enda in shallow water, went entirely down, and the evening was 
From the cathedral tower, a picture of beautiful and calm/ At St. Vincent’s 
universal ruin presontod itself at every cvciy building was blown over and the 
point of the compass. The whole face of town de.sfroyod. At Gi'anada nineteen sail 
the country was laid waste, no sign of of loaded Dutch ships were stranded and 
vegelation was apparent, except hero and beaten to pieces. Four ships foundered off 
there .small patches of a sickly green. MartiniqiKi. In the town of‘St. Pierre more 
The surface of the ground seemed as if (hah a thousand persons perished. At 
.scorched by fire. The feuv remaining trees, Fort Royal, the cathedral, seven churche.s, 
half .stripped of their boughs, looked forlcjrn and fourteen Inindrod houses were blown 
and wintry. The mOi'chaiits’houses an mud down, and tins hospital of Notre Darne, in 
Bridgetown were no longer hiAdou by which were sixteen hundred sick and 
gi'oves, but stood out, desolate and exposed wonnded, fell and enishcd the greater pfirt 
rnins. The trees, by the direction ol‘ tl’Aai- of the inmades. Altogether, about nine 
fall, showed that they had been for the thousaTid persi.ms perisliod in Martinique 
most part blown down by the blast.s from alone. Tortola, too, sulferad severely. The 
the north-west. whole town of Rood .Harbour was dc- 

At the Bai'badoes Governnieut Iloiish tlu'* niolisliotl, two-thirds of tho sugar houses, 
hurnca.nc had not altogether been iingnax'dcd and all the negro huts wore destroyed, and 
against. Tho calm, bnt fiery, evening sky one hundred persons pf'rishod. Tho presi- 
of tho ntli liad been followed "by a storm dent of tho island lo.st liis wife, and was 
that had driven twenty-fiv<! large ships in himself severely iiijmud ; but ho instantly 
tho bay to.sea. and the doors and windows called a council,to open tho ports for .si.x 
of Government House had then bi'on bar- jnonth.s to all lund)er and pruvision.s sent 
' rie.adcd, as a precaution against the now from the United States. Tho turnitmu, 

I inimitable .storm. This was at six P.M., ])late, cattle, &c., engulfed or ilestroycd were 
but by ten (he wind had forced a pa.ssage valued at lour liunilred thousand pounds. 

I tiirough the house from the north-west. ’I'ho planters looked with horror on la.iids i 
The tempest increasing every minute, t he where no crops could be expected for years, 
family took to tho centre of the bailding, oven if tho sugar works hail not been dc- 

I imagining, from tlio building being circular, stroyed. At Wt. Eu.statia seven ships were 
and the walls a good three feet thick, they driven on .sh'orc, and all tho crows were 
would withstand tho wind’s utmost rage, drowned. Nearly all the houses of the 
However, b)”^ half»past“olevori, half tho roof (own tverc washed into the sea, and be- 
being tom off, tiiey retreated to tho cellar, tween four and five thousand persons lost 
from whence they were soon driven 'by t he their lives. At St. Mai tiu’s everything was 
water, which,'finding a vent there, rose to blown down hut tho boiling houses, and 
tho height of four feet. There was only about one hundred ancf forty-seven poj’sons 
oho refuge—tho fields, though trees wer<3 perished in the ruins of the fallen buildings, 
falling in all directions. Tho family then This hurricane sweeping all round tho 
huddled under the ruins of tho foundation Leeward Islands, wrecked or shat tered 
of the flag-staff, which, however, soon after every ship it met; at Antigua it sank a sloop 
gave way, and dispersed the fugitives, of war, and daslicd several nicrchantmcn 
The Governor and tho few that remained and about thirty, small vessels on shore, 
with him wore thrown down by the wind. At St. Bartholomew forty vessels went on 
but eventually gained the shelter of a shore at tho same time. 

cannon, and crowded under tho carriage, Tho details of a small hurricane at Raro- 
dreading every moment lest it should be tonga, one of the South Sea Island.s, in 
di.smonnted and crush them by its fall, or December, 181} 1, are carious, as exemplify- 
lost tho powder magazine close by should big some minor peculiarities ofthesetremen- 
blow up. Tho armoury, not far off, was dons visitations. Tlic Reverend Mr. Wil- 
Boon levelled to the ground, and tho arms liains, a missionary, describes this storm ns 
scattered far and near. The fortifications beginning with a very heavy sea, which 

^ - 
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tlircatoned flic destruction of Ids vessel in wore gone, the main hatches were stove in, 
the harl)our of Avarnii. lie, therefore, cm- the planks of the deck were everywhere 
ployed natives to build a rough lireakwater starting, the hold was fnllof rum-puncheons, 
of sloiios round the yes.sel, and to fasten which were dashing about loose, the shat- 
thc chain cable to the main post of a large tered gunwales u'cro only a few feet from 
seliool-room, which stood on a bank ten the level of the sea, which broke over tlie 
feet high, forty or fifty yards from the sea, vessel as if she were a mere log. When the 
to which room all the timber and' ship’s hurricane lulled, the pumps wore mended, 
stores were removed for safety. The next and set constantly at work, and the wreck; 
day the storm raged ;ivith groat violence, of the masts cut away. When the water in 
and the rain poured down without ceasing, the hold sank to nine feet, a spare spsu* was 
Trees began to split and lionscs to fall, rigged for a jury-mast, and a sail set on it. 
The luxuriant groves and neat white cot- On the second of September tho crew, after 
tages w'ero soon more ruins, and the scream- undergoing fearful liardships, got the ship 
iiig women wore everyAvhere running wildly into Wilmington safely. Thei-c was never, 
with their children, seeking places of shelter perhaps, aii instance of a vessel so com¬ 
er dragging their pi'operty from tho wreck, ph'tcly disabled by a hurricane, so entirely 
Tlic chapel fell in, and tho natives were stripped of mjiats, sails, and ropo.s, reaching 
driven to tlio mountains. Tho lightning a distant port in safety. Only the prompti- 
streamed from the black clouds, and tho tnde ani energy of the captain, and the 
thunder seemed to shako tho island to its untiring exortians of tho crow could have 
A’ory centi’c. The water for a mile fr<mi saved a ship all but water-logged, 
the shore was several feet deep. Thi.s was The European hurricane, in compari.son 
the crLsis of tho hurricane. Tlio wind with sucli storm.s as these, is hnt as a child 
shifting suddcnlya fcAV points to the west, compared lo a giant. The worst it can do on 
ilie sea almost instantly recoded. To tho land is to hurl down chimney-pots, strike 
^ astonishment of the missionaiy his vessel down trees, and now and then blow down a 
was found carried over a swamp and lodged slcoplo. Perhaps one of the most sudden 
in a grove of clicsnut trees, which diad and violenl; Enropoati storms known was 
stopped her being hurled into a bog several thatof July, 1780, when a raging w'ind, driv- 
hnndred yards beyond. ing before it clouds of hail, or rather blocks 

In our brief record of tropical b uiTicanes, »>f ici' <if great size, hard as diamonds, and so 
the hurricane at sea must not. be forgotten, clastic that they rebounded from the ground, 
The log t>f the Calypso (Mr. Wllkmson, swept over the greater part of France, 
master) fm'uishes us with some interesting Between JSt. Germain and Mai’ly, the 
particularsof a storm of this kind in August, lumps office, Weighing from eight to ton 
1837. Tho vessel was. by observation at ounces, ifestroyed every g;rowing ci'op, and 
the time, in latitude twenty-six degrees nearly all the fruit trees. All- hopes of 
forty-seven minutes north, and longitude a harvest were in a few minutes entirely 
seventy-five degrees five minutes west, ruined. These ice missiles ent to pieces a 
The wind was about cast-north-east. The forest of chesnut trees near Marly, so that 
Avind freshened till only double-reefed top- it seemed to liavo bfetu fired at with cannon, 
sails, reefed foresail, and mizen could he The lucerne, the pulse, tho corn, and the 
eaiTied. Next day tho wind increased, tho vines were all beaten to pieces or driven 
ship laboured much, and the pumps had to into the ground. Houses andoottages were 
bo constantlj' kept gdiug. The day after, the um-oofed, windows everywhere destroyed, 
sea stove in tho fore scuttle, and, it being cows, sheep, and lambs killed, and m.anyof 
impossible to slop the leak, the chief mate ta'e poor, on their Avay to mass, wounded or 
got a small axe, AA'hieh ho had carefully niaimed. Tho steeple ei a church at 
sharpened a fcAV days previous, and began to GaBandon fell, cfashing in the roof of tho 
cat aAvay tho mizen-mast. All at once the choir at tho very moment of tho elevation 
A-essel lietelcd over so that fourteen men and of the host. The frightened people foil 
the bra\m daptain only saved themselves with baekAvardii\ terror, crying out with one ■ 
difficulty. The ship was sinking fast, voice, “Tho Lord have mercy upon us, 
Some of the surviA'oi’s instajitly began cut- miserable sinners !”, NoonoA\'as, however, 
ting tho Aveather lanyards of the rigging, injured. A church at Tours was blown 
AA-hilo others called to Gud for mercy, or down by tho sloi'm. Luckily there Avas 
lumaiiAed stupefied with despair. The no one in it but tho cure, who, thougli 
moment, however, the lanyards were cut, almost frightened to death, saved himself 
the three masts went by the board, and tho under tho arch of a fountain in the choir, 
vessel righted, though but slowly. Tho boats* Three Avindmills in another district were 
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l3lowji clown, and three persons who had 
taken shelter in them killed on tho spot. 
At Pontoise, out of sixty-six parishes, 
forty lost eveiy crop, and tho rest lialf, 
two-thirds, or three-tpiartors. This storm, 
though not very destructive to human life, 
had more of the suddenness and irresistible 
violence of a tropical hurricane about it 
than any other on record. 

.One or tcro scientific facts about hnrvi- 
eanes should not be overlooked, ft is a 
} singular fact that, though they rage with 
i f he greatest fnry in the ton-id zone, they 
i never touch nor cross tho equator. In tho 

I polar rc'gions tlioy arc cuilirc'ly unknown. 
!l A liurricaiui first ob.sorved at tho Windward 

II l.slands in October, ]8o8, spread almost or 
ij cjuitci to f he shores of Europ5. Hurricanes 
jj arc always pi-ocedcd by an aerial^vav*' that 
jl gives noiiee throngh tho barometer of the 

j coming danger. Engli sli and Arncriciui 
.savams, tracking those .storms for tftri-o 
thousand niih-.s, have proved them to bo 
• progressive and rotatory. Tlieir progress 
vai’ies from four to forty- Ibnr mih-.s au hour; 
j but their rotatory movement is greater near 
j tho. Centro than in tho outer whii-ls. TIio 
him’ieanes of tho South Inclian oceans are 
estimated to range from one fiundred atul 
eighty to si,\; liundrod miles in cU.-imetor. 
The most established theory of the origin of 
the.scj storms is that certain wimls set in 
motion by some, mysterious agency to¬ 
wards tho poles experienee an opposition 
from inert masses of air tliey meet in thc-ir 
I course, as well ns from opposing trade winds, 
j and so aro spun by tho coufiict into whirls. 
Iti.s to bo hoped that in time tho tolegraph, 
by its swift warnings, will disarm liuri-i- 
canes, and render them almost entirely 
powerless. • 


ROTTEN HUSTINGS. 

, In tho autumn of last year the columns 
of tho newspapers Avero filled, day after 
day, with reporte of the evidence taken 
before certain Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the existence of corrupt prac¬ 
tices in ceidain boroughs. Two, at Jeast, 
of the edifying histories that were at that 
time disclosed are well worth consideration, 
now that tho facte aro presented clearly 
and concisely. The reports of the Be¬ 
verley and Bridgwater Oommispioners dis¬ 
close so remarkable a state of things, and 
those towns hold so infiimonsly distin¬ 
guished a place in tho annals of bribery, 
that it would be a pity to allow the deeds 
done in them to remain uuchroniclcd. Let 


us SCO what tho Commissioners have to 
tell ns about the first of these very rotten 
boroughs. 

Beverley, tho capital of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, has had considerable experi- , 
ence in tho profitalilo business of electing 
members of parli.amont. Its electoral pri¬ 
vileges date from as remote a period as 
the tAventy-third year of tho reign of Ed- 
wai'd tlio First, and ever since tho fineenth 
yoiu- of Queou Elizabeth this favoured 
spot has rc'turncd tAvo raembei’s. At tho * 
(Ifiio of the last election, which teok 
place .ill 18t)S, and was tiio immediate 
o.i.nsc of tho visit of tlio Coramissionors, 
the population numbered some twelve 
tlioiu^aiKl, .and tho registered electors two 
tliousaud one hundred and one. Before 
tho ]ui.ssiug of the last Reform Bill, in 18(57, 
the eoustitnency was only some eleven hun¬ 
dred strong. Of this body about eight 
liumlred were uotorioiisly open to bribery 
and corrupt intluonces. Of thi.s eight 
hundretl, some three humlrod Avere free 
lances, witliout political!'principles or pre¬ 
judices ouc way or tho other; half tho 
rouiaiiiing five liundrod Avoro determined (o 
bo paid, whoiicvet- money was going (and 
money alw'ays was going at Beverley elec¬ 
tions), by tho candidato whoso political 
vicAAm t hey favoured, if jiossible; if not, 
then by his o])poiicnt. If the money came 
from a caiulidato of their own wilourit was 
not considered a bribe; if it came from 
tlic other side it iO(U) called a bribe, but that - 
circumstance made very little dificrerice. 

Two-thirds of tho gentlemen of Bovi x-loy 
Avho recorded their votes in tho elections of 
18.'57, 18.51), 18t:0, and 18G5, rowivod (so 
think the Comraussioners) bribes in some 
shape or other. In 18.54, owing to acci¬ 
dental causes, there was actually a pure < 
election in Beverley; a circumstance, no 
doubt, productive oi great discontent among 
the inhabitants. T.ho next election, Avhicli 
took place in March, 1857, was, however, 
conducted on strictly corrupt principles, 
and was followed by tho unseating of ono 
of the successful candidates, on tho ground 
of Avant of qualification; thus securing for 
the borough a fresh election Avithout tho 
annoyance of inconveuient quc.stioiis as to 
bribery, on tho part of a Committee of the 
House of Commons. Tlii.s second 1857 
election took place in August, and from it 
may bo said to date the history of the palmy 
days of Beverley bi-ihing. And it avus on 
this occasion that tlio master spirit who 
has ever since ruled over political Beverley 
came to tho front. Tho candidates wore 
Major Edwards, who polled five hundred 
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and sevont.j-iiino votes, and Mr. Wells, who 
only scored four hnndred and one. The 
boron^h was absolutely clehiged with cor¬ 
rupt luonoy. Mr. Wells, who had been 
defeated in the first election in 1867, had 
to pay nine hundred and seventy-three 
jHiunds for the privilege of being twice de- 
J! leatcid and of once petitioning; but it ap- 
Ij ])cars that this gentltTnau wa.s not privy 
I to any illegal jjroeeedings of his agents. 

I Major Edwards, whose agent returned his 
I expenses to the* auditor as amounting to four 
I hundred and twenty-two pounds tlirceshil- 
j lings and a penny, cxpendc'd, in point of fact, 

! the comfortable little amount of two thon- 
i .sand seven Imndi’cd and eighty-five pounds 
■ and some odd .shilling.s for tho Angnstelec- 
I tion alone, that being bis first appearance 
I iti the character of Jupiter to the Beverley 
j Danae. For a begiuncr there Avas siugu- 
I Jarly little embarrassmeut t)r hesitation iii 
! Major Edwards’s way of setting to Avork. 

I Mr. tlronhelm, tho cashier and manager of 
j the candidate’s Ivisinc'ss in Italifax, ai'i-ived 
j one day qnite opejjJy in Beverk'y. Before 
' hjs dcparlnro from lioirie, some kind soul 
I had furnished this gentleman Avith two 
I thou.sand ])Ounds, and of this ho brought 
j five hundred pounds Avith him to Beverley, 
ij Sharp and decisive, a man of business, and 
Ij a hater of shilly-shally, Mr. Cronhelm 
! wont straight to tlio point. He had, it 
appears, the advantage of an acqAiaint- 
I ance Avitb one Mi*. Ohampney, a leading 
! Beverley solicitor, and before commencing 
i operations sought that astute perso«’s ad- 
' vice. “Noav, I must put a very plain 
question to you,” says Mr. Cronhelm to his 
I friend. “ 1 am a strangeriu Bovci-lej^, and 
j am ignorant of the inhabitants and of their 
j mode of proceeding, in. the elections and 
j j CAmrything. Now will you tell mo candidly, 

’ as a friend, and a.s a friend of Sir Henry 
Edwards, whether yon think it possible for 
j Major Edwards to carry this election Avith- 
1 out bribery?” The reply Avas not to be 
mistaken, although Mr. Clmmpney might 
as AV(!ll have said “ no” at once. “ I am 
afraid not, I think not,” was the form in 
wliiuh ho preferred to express his opinion 
of tho probability of honest voting in 
I Beverley. It was enough, however, for 
Mr. Cronhelm. “ Well,” he said, “if that 
j is the case,' I am prepared with money 
j poAver to any extent; Avill you put me in 
, communication with the gentleman Avho 
really has tho management of the bribery ?” 
It i.s scarcely necessary to add that the in¬ 
dividual in question, Avho happened to be 
a cowkeeper, was promptly sent for, and 
that Major Edwards’s two thousand pounds* 


speedily irrigated the thirsty constituency. 
Tho exact details of the expenditure could 
not be arrived at, even by the insinuating 
questions of the Commissioners. Actu¬ 
ated by a wi.se discretion, and not without 
suggestions frbm pai’ty managers in Lon¬ 
don, the head briber.s in Beverley carefully 
destroyed all books, memoranda, or other 
documentig[ of a compromising nature, as 
soon as it became eAridont that the Royal 
Commission Avonid issue. Tho tAA'O tlreu- 
sand seven Imndred and odd pounds Avhich 
Ave hav'o mentioned as liaving boon M.ajor 
Edwards’s expenditure will no doubt ajtpear 
a very large sum ; hut even that amount is 
but an incomplete total of the moneys 
really expended, inasmuch as from the 
atitumn of ’65^ up to the general election of 
1869 remitlanoos of money were I'orwarded 
regularly from Halifax to the Ma,jor’s local 
election agent, one Wroghitt, a linendraper, 
in Pevorley. 

Mr. Wroghitt’s accounts of the expendi¬ 
ture of these moneys would have been in¬ 
teresting, but in face of the expctd.ed Com¬ 
mission, and acting under the same advice, 
this political draper folloAved the example 
of his brother bribei’s. In March of last 
year he destroyed all tho hooks and papers 
relating to bis bribery t ransactions, Avliicb 
extended OA''er a poinod of tAveK’-e years, 
from the election in 1857 to ISC'.t, and it 
was only by searching and persevering in¬ 
quiry that the Commissioners Avere enabled 
to trace out the course, of action by which 
Mr. Wrogliifct succeeded in buying the con¬ 
stituency of Beverley literally by Avlujlcsalo. 

There are, in and about Beverley, some 
twelve hundred aeres of land, valued at 
over four thousand pounds a year, and 
known as the Beverley pastures. Tlic 
management of *tli4f>6 hqids is, by act of 
parliament, vested in a body of twelve 
pasturo-masters, who must be freemen of 
the boroxigh, and tho electoral body by 
whom they arc chosen consists of freemen, 
resident Avithin tho ancient limits of thef 
borough, and placed on what is called the 
pasture-freemen’s roll. In addition to the 
patronage exercised by the pasture-masters, 
they have the disposal, under the will of a 
Mr. Robert Walker, of a fund producing 
an annual income of about ninety pounds. 
This money was left to be distributed 
among such poor freemen, their widows 
and children, “ as may require the same by 
reason of any losses they may have sus¬ 
tained b;^ death of their horses, sheep, or 
pigs, or m oilier to enable them to purchase 
stock, or carts, or other necessary things of 
tho like nature, or otherwise to help them 
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on in the world. Furthermore, the te.s- 
tator expressly enjoins the trustees to inuko 
these payments in substantial sums, suffi-* 
cient to secure the object he had iii view, 
and not to fritter the fund away in small 
sums. The chance.s of successful bribery 
affoi'ded by the existonco of such a body as 
these pasture-m.aater.s, wei’o too tibvious to 
escape the watchful eye of the astute draper. 
He proce.cded at once to secure.the pasture- 
masters, and BO judiciously did ho mani¬ 
pulate the funds with which ho wa.s sup¬ 
plied, that in 1800 all the pasture-masters 
wero t)ouservative.s. Tlieso persons, Avho 
liad secured their elections by the aid 
of Conservative bribery, and who wert', 
themselves, to a certain extent., bribed by 
the very fact of their election.s, naturally 
enough set about keeping tlioliall a-rolUng, 
and, with the trust fund.s .at tlieir^lis{>o.sal, 
took to bribing in the C()nservatiYO inte¬ 
rest. with all their might. It was a small 
matter to them that, on their election, t.ltey 
were compelled to make a declaration to 
the effect that they would faithfully, im¬ 
partially, and honestly di.schargc the, pas-, 
ture-raaatovs’ duties v.'ilh<jnt favour or 
alfootion. The elc.arly-exprcssed wisho.s of 
the deceased donor of “ Walker’s Gift” 
Triattered nothing to them. Tiic gift was, 
there can be no manner of doubt, sys¬ 
tematically distributed with a view to poli¬ 
tical interests, and it way soon became 
iioticeablo that staunch Conservative voters 
invariably succetaleil in obtaining the 
larg(jssc, to the exclusirm of partisans of 
the other colom*. And it was not par¬ 
ticularly necessary to p(W.se,s.s any quali¬ 
fication, except that of steady party vot¬ 
ing. Thus, in three cases eilod by the 
Commissioners, it is cleai- that the neces¬ 
sities of the applic;[UijiS wex'e not taken 
largely into accoidit. One Duncum, owner 
in fee of twelve cottages, of the annual 
value of thirty pounds, applied for, and I’c- 
ceived, the gift; another, named Gawan, 
the owner of two houses, living in a house 
the rent of which was eighteen pounds A 
year, and earning upwards of two pounds 
a week, received six pounds from the 
“ gift.” This person had lost nothing, and, 
was clearly ineligible as a recipient of* the 
bounty of the late Mr. Walker; but then 
he had voted straight at the previous elec¬ 
tion. Another person, named Lancasbir, 
adopted a more circuitous tnodo of obtain¬ 
ing some of the good things that were 
going about. This individual, a mechanic 
employed in the Beverley Iron and Wag¬ 
gon Company’s works, and earning twenty- 
two shillings a week, applied for, and re¬ 


ceived, the charily under the pretence of 
having lost a horse. Tho actual fact turned 
out to be that, having Walker’s gift in view, 
ho had bought a horso on Satui’dixy, nomi¬ 
nally for three pounds. The animal died, 
(as was probably expected) on Sunday, and 
on Monday the bereaved proprietor sold 
the caroa.se for fifteen shillings. Without 
loss of time, he applied to the pa.stnre- 
ma.stoi’S for the bounty, and received three 
pounds. When the gift was awai’dcd, the 
business was completed by the original 
owncu’ of the horse returning thirty shil¬ 
lings of the purchase money to Mr. Lan¬ 
caster, who thus made a profit of two 
pounds ftvo shillings on the transaction. 
It wiis a enrious circumstance that when 
the G()minissi(n)cra endcavonvod to get ex¬ 
planations of these and sirnihu* cases from 
the clerk to the ’pasture-masters, that gen¬ 
tleman’s memory entirely failed him as to 
all points of importance. 

Tliab bribing money should havo been 
forthcoming at the elcglions of town 
councillors was a mattey _of course, and 
Mr. Wreghitt, who was chairman of the 
Working Men’s Conservative Association, 
made, with the a.s.sistance of that body, all 
necessary airangcinents. Tho result, of 
course, was that in a short time the town 
council, as well as tho pasture-masters’ 
hoard, was in tho hands of the Conservative 
party. But this was not all. Mindful of 
the importance of beginning at the begin¬ 
ning, and of training up a voter in the way 
in which you wish lum ultimately to walk, 
Mr. Wreghitt directed his atteniion to tiio 
young men entitled to their freedom, and 
willing to accept tlie funds required for 
the pivyraont of tho necessary fees, amount¬ 
ing to two pounds ten shillings. It will 
be seen that to bo a freeman o£ Beverley 
was, to a person of easy conscience, to oc¬ 
cupy a poi?t of considerable profit. Jlesides 
the grand occasional briboiy at parlia¬ 
mentary elections, all sorts of smaller 
bribes were constantly going about the 
town at elections of town councillors and 
of pasture-masters, and then there was 
always a chance of getting something from 
“Walker’s Gift”—a ludicrously appropriate 
name.’ So it is not by any means surpris¬ 
ing that plenty of young men wore to bo 
found willing to»be introduced to this pro¬ 
fitable guild, and to bo bribed in limine by 
the payment of fee.s. The only question that 
appears to have been asked was, whether 
the candidate would support tbe major. 
If not, tliero was nothing for liim, it would 
only bo wasting tho major’s money. If tho 
.reports of tho candidate were satisfactory, 
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the casli was imojodialely forthcoming. In gnishcd iu public life, was put up against 
one such case, a AT^itness stated, “A young the Consorvativcs. This gentleman spent 
, man was desirous of taking up his freedom. (iftcen hutidred pounds in bribery, and so 
I sj)oke to Mr. Wrcghitt about him, and well wcro his arguments appreciated that 
fetched I 1 I.S uncle, and his uncle pledged his at the close of tho election h'o was found to 
word that ho (tho apprentice) would sup- bo at the head of the poll, tho redoubtable 
port them if they would lake up his free- ni.ajor having to be content with tho posi- 
dom. ThewirJeu'asamitnofpropcrfi/jSind tion of junior member, and the second 
^momised me ton shilling.s if i would get Conservative.being nowhere. Somebody, 
tlio two pounds ten from Wrcghitt. I was however, had tho impudence to cliallongo ■ 
present when thfi money was given to tho tho return of tho Liberal, and a committee 
uncle.” From this it will be seen that the of the House of Commons not only nn- 
inlection of con'uption with which the seated Jiim, but ordered sundry prosecn- 
borongh reeked was not confined to mo- tions for- bribery. The major kept his seat 
chanics rvifch two-and-twenty shillings a (he had been pelilioned against also), as 
Avoek. Men of property, well-to-do trades- the committee found that, although corrupt , 
men, Tom, Dick, and Harry, middle-class practices had prevailed oir hLs side, they 
and lower class, almost all Beverley in fact, had been committed Avithont his sanction, 
seethed iu tho great pot of bribery Avhieb or that, of his agents. This election took 
head-cook Wrcghitt kept continually sim- [ilacc in^Apnl, and it is a curious ciremn- | 
mcring, to overflow in a goiiial stream of stance that, in .addition to the amount of 
sovereigns at such times as Beverley should e.'c^cnses .suinnifted to tho election aAidilor, | 
be called upon to send a member, or two, a.s another bill of upwards of Iavo hundred 11 
tho case might Jic, to represent her in the pounds Avas sent in to tho Consci-vative 
pure atmosphere jjjf tho House of Commons, candidates in September, in 1860 a ncAv 
With the niodc.sty of tnic genius the main- .Avrit,was issued, and anqtlier “rneny little 
spring and licad of thi,s gigantic syston of niill,” as sportin.g newspapers say, took ^ 
corruption di.sclaima tho Avholc credit of place fur tho vacant scat. Tho defciited ! 
having iTiAumtcd it. It was but the .coutinu- CoAi.servaliyo candidate at the preceding j 
ation of a thing long kiiOAvn before in Bever- election Avas ono of the parties engaged j 
ley. But ho is obliged to add that before in this contest, and was this time success- | 
ho took matters iu hand Conservatism in ful byamajorityofahnndreda'ndfwenty- 
Bcverlty Avas nearly extincttherefore, as one, nolAvithslaiiding that the Liberals 
far as it exists here now, I must have a cer- spent thirteen hundred and seA'euty pounds, 
tain amount of the credit or blame, as it Tlii.s money was di.stributed by a stranger 
may be.” to Beverley, it being dangerous to cn- 

Tho money required for tboso operations trust anybody known in Beverley with 
was supplied, tho Commissioners say, by the management of tho bribery, business, 
Major Edwards aloncj* up to the general as tho prosecutions for bribery orderetl 
election of 1859. From that year to 1868 by tho Honso of Commons were still 
his colleagues in tho representation of pending. This stranger was introduced 
Beverley shared tho expenses (and the to tho borongli‘by«-Mr. Walters, the gen- 
vesulLs of the expenditure) with him, and, tloman who had headed the poll at 
indeed, the gentlemen in question fully ad- tho previous election, and had afterwards 
mitted the fact. been nnscatod, and was known as “ the 

So far Ave have dealt AA'ith bribery on tho man with the hairy cap.” This hirsute 
Conservative side. It is not for a moment indiviilual passed his time on tho polling 
to ho supposed that tho occupants of flay in room at tho Pack Horse Inn, 
tlic Liberal glasshouse can afford to throw where he occupied liimsclf until a late hour 
any stones. It docs not appear that in paying voters two pounds a head, andi 
their general tactics savoured so much of bribed, tho Commissioners think, about 
systematic corruption as those of their fonic-fifths of the four hundred and seventy- 
opponents, but then it must be borne iu three electors who voted the Liberal 
mind that agents gifted with tho Hfi- “ ticket.” But tho Conservatives carried 
polconic qualities of tho major’s energetic too many guns. Not only had they tho 
draper are unfortunately rare. But when a advantage of all tho general bribery that 
paA'liamcntary election was actually in pro- had been going on in the town since 
gi'css, bi-ibory Avent on as merrily among August, 1857, but to make assui’ance doubly 
the Liberals as among tho Conservatives, sure they brought a barrister doAvn from 
In 1859 there was a contest, and an utter London Avith a bag of sovereigns in his 
stranger to the town, entirely nudistin* , pocket. This legal luminary handed tho 
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money over to a subordinate, and, at the 
Cross Keys, tho amount, variously stated 
at two hundred and three hundred pounds, 
was given in sums of forty and fifty pounds 
to a select staff of bribers who Avere then 
let loose on the toAvn. Votes wei'o not os- 
pensive, for one of these rank and file 
bribers says, “ 1 commenced at one pound, 
and it extended to two pounds till about 
dinner time, Avben the tariff dropped doum 
to a pound again.” Tho defeated candi¬ 
date announced from tho liustings that it 
was not his intention to petition—a sta.te- 
menb w'hieh, as ho remarks, “appeared to 
be the most gratifying thing I liad ever 
said during the Avliole election, for they 
cheered that immensely.” But somebody 
petitioned, unsuccessfully, it. being the 
opinion of tho <‘ominitt (!0 tluit the, vietori- 
oiis caintidale and his ngenfs had ni3t been 
parties to tlic nets of bribery Avliich Avero 
prove<l. At this election the bill pa.s.sod 
the auditor AV'as three hundred and thirty 
poniid.s odd—a .supplerneidary amoimt for 
four hundred and one po\inds making its 
apnearanco some lime afterwards, 'fliis 
(.lueumeut eoiiiaiiicd some suggestive items, 
•sneh a.s “ .Ilamshaw’s hand, sixty pounds;” 
“ Hingers, ten guineas;” “Mr. 41ii\d for 
'refrcshrnent.s, nine pound.s eighteen shil¬ 
lings,” and Avas duly paid. 

from .1860 to 180.J Bovevhy rejoiced in 
no • parliamentary election, hut the little 
gamo of bribery Avaa kept up Avith great 
sj)irit during that interval. In 1861. there 
Avas no contest at tho pa.sturc-raa.stcrs’ elec¬ 
tion, nevertheless each of the members for 
tho borough had to pay thirty pounds 
on that head. Tho total expense of that 
year to each member Avas one hundred 
and eighty - four pounds, not including 
Mr. Wreghitt’s salapyf-^Thi.s Avas an ex¬ 
pensive year, as the municipal contest 
Avas Severe, and one hundred pounds had 
to be spent in bribery. Tho money mu.st 
have been well laid out, for Conservatives 
W'CTO elected to all tho vacancies. In tho 
following year another hundred pound.s 
were required for tho council election, and 
sixty for the pasture-masters. In 186:3 
there was a split among tho pasture-mas¬ 
ters, and'tljo election of Mr. Wreghitf^s 
men could not be secured for less than 
sixty-five pounds from each member. • On 
tho other hand, in 1864, the remittances 
fell to one hundred and forty pounds each, 
including tho fixed salary. Early in 1865 tho 
junior candidate declined to have anything 
more to do with Beverley, and another col¬ 
league for the major had to be found. This 
was not difficult, and tho battle was begun 


under tho most favoui’ablo cii’cumstances. 
Wroghitt Avas, to all intents and purposes, 
master of Beverley. “Magistrates, alder¬ 
men, toAvn councillors, and pasture-masters, 
bankers, and tradc.smen Avere Avoi-king with 
him, and for tlie same ends. Ho had been 
unceasingly labouring for eight years to 
extend and widen tho sources of corruption 
throughout the Irorough, and prevent free¬ 
dom of choice in nil the local elections.” 
In thoso words, and in others yot stronger, 
tho Commissioners describe tlio Conserva¬ 
tive position, and prfilxably no one knowing 
the lact.s would hiivo ventured, oven Arith 
bribery to hack him, to attack tho citadel, 
Tho ‘Liberals, boAvcver, found a candidate 
wlio bad been induced to behove that an 
exjx'iiditurc of five hundred pounds beyond 
tlio limit of the legitimate expenses Avould 
secure tho S(;at. A considenAbly larger 
sum Avtis, as a matter of fact, reijuired in 
tlio Avay of bribes, and even thou tho Con- 
sei-valives Averc both eloeted by conaider- 
ablo majoriiio.s, the invincible major at the 
bead of tlio pull. But th{i**Ciboral enndi- 
rbife, Avho jiolled four hundred and nirioly- 
livo votes, and Avlio expended eight hundred 
and forty-six pounds iiihribing foni* huiidreil 
and seventeen eleetoi'S, was badly used oven 
by his own bribccs, inasmuch as forl.y-tivo 
of them A'otod for his opponents, while ten 
philo.sophically ab.sentcd themselvm.s from 
the poliiiig - booths altogetlier. At thi.s 
(ileetion tho price of votes was one or two 
pounds, according to eircumstaneos. A 
petition was tlu’catenod, but nothing camo 
of it. Of course, Avhen there Avas no 
further danger of a petition, supplemental 
accounts began to corao in freely. A 
sum of ono tliou-sand and seventy pounds 
was illogally spent, as tho Comuu.ssioners 
discovered with tho greatest difficulty, on 
behalf of tho Consei’vatives. Eleven hun- 
dred voters, or thereabouts, were polled at 
this election, and it is stated that about 
eight hundred of these wero bribed. Tho 
petition did not. go on, because “at that 
time tbero was very great danger of dis¬ 
franchisement.” Beverley’s time was, in¬ 
deed, nearly como! 

From 1865 to 1868, local bribing Avas 
brisk in Beverley. On one occasion, Wreg¬ 
hitt’s nominees for the town council, Avho 
had been elected by largo majorities, wei'o 
ousted from their scats by tho Court of 
Queen’s Bench, owing to an informality iu 
their election. Tho littlo bill for the laAv 
proceedings (nearly four hundred pounds) 
was handed over to the sitting members by 
Mr. Wroghitt, and paid in due course. In 
1868, Beverley was the scone of another 
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election; tlio last, it is to bo Lopotl, which 
that hotbed of corruption >vill ever see. 
Two Liberal candidates and two Conserva¬ 
tives solicited the sweet voices of tho con¬ 
stituency. The Liberjils are pronounced by 
tlio Commissionei’s free from all taint of 
bribei'y whatever. The Conservative bribery 
was on the nsujd scale, and was done at the 
olection. of town couneillor.s, which took 
place only a month before the parliamentary 
election.- Matters wore this bimo managed 
with a surprising absence of concealment. 
The traffic was cjarricd on openly in the 
streets and marjcet-place. Voters were 
broiiglit to .sliops, opened for tho purpose, 
to bo paid. One agent gives evidence that 
lie knew at one o’clock that his party bad 
won, and remarked the fact to anotlier 
briber. “ Pay on” was, however, tho order. 
It was necessary that plenty of money 
should go about. Nearly one thou.sand 
persons were bribed on this occasion. A 
month after came the parliamentary elec¬ 
tion, and both^lonservafivo candidates were 
returned by hsiiigo majorities. The Commis¬ 
sioners connect tins re.mlt with tho bribery 
at tho municipal election, in the following 
words: 

“ Tho municipal contest, in which bribery 
had been so undisguiscdly and exUmsively 
pract-ised, was treated as a prelude to the 
parliamentary election, if not as a paid of 
it; and the brilxjs were given, and in many 
cases received, as an eaniest of what was to 
come. But we experienced great difficulty 
in disorirainaling, in individual instances, 
between those who took bribes for the mu¬ 
nicipal olection only and those who, to u.so 
a local phrase, took them for the ‘ double 
event.’ Tho large extension of the fran¬ 
chise under ‘The Representation of tho 
People Act, 1867,’ made tho municipal roll 
I nearly identical with tho parliamentary 
register, within tho limits of tho municipal 
boundary; so that it was reduced almost to 
a certainty that tho man who voted under 
the influence of a bribe in the council choosj 
ing, would also have a vote in tho election 
of members of parliament.” 

Einally, the Commissioners conclude their 
admirably lucM report by finding that cor¬ 
rupt practices ^evailed in Beverley at the 
election in March, 1857, and that similar 
practices extensiv^y prevailed at the elec¬ 
tions of 1859, 18G<1, 1865, and 1808. A 
list of bribers and bribees, some of whom 
were implicated in more than one election, 
follows tho report, and this black list con¬ 
tains some six hundred names. 

This is the recent political history of 
Beverley, as shamelessly corrupt and‘dis¬ 


graceful a borough as can bo imagined. It 
may bo urged in arrest of judgment that 
there are other towns almost as bad, but 
whi(ih have as yet escaped detection. Pos¬ 
sibly. But wo have got Beverley in the j 
toils, and it will be a national disgiace if its 
inbttbitants are ever again allowed to have 
a voice in making the laws which they have 
so long and so systematically broken. | 


HOPE DEFERRED AT SEA. 

( 

At tho time when this page is being j 
put to press (Thursday, March iM-th) tho | 
fate of a noble ship is tho subject of i 
anxious and painful suspense on both sides ii 
of the Atlantic. A grand ocean steamer, i' 
well built, well engined, well equipped, I; 
is miaBing; and men are speculating on Ij 
tho probable causes of her non-appearance, j 
, if we search the records of tho past, 
wo find numerous instances of missing 
ships coming to Uglit after a more or 
less lengthened delay. Omitting examples 1 
of. iictujl foundering and actn:3 buiming, 
there aro various disasters which still 
leave to a vessel a chance of returning 
to port. , Sometimes the wind blows fr<jm ' 
an adverse quarter during so long a period, 
that the ship (especially if unprovided with 
ste.im power) has no resource but to re¬ 
main in some place of shelter until a | 
favourable turn takes place. A calm, on | 
the other hand, has been known to prevail 
on tho Atlantic for weeks together, bring- 
iT>g whole fleets of sailing ships to a com¬ 
plete standstill. A single example will 
suffice to illustrate this kind of ocean 
trouble. One day last autumn the war- 
steamer Topazo found herself suddeidy be¬ 
calmed in thb A/?l'mtic, .and around her 
were no less than sixty-six sailing ships 
perfectly helpless. They could neither ad¬ 
vance nor recede. One of them, the Agra, 
had been thus situated for at least a fort¬ 
night; and if the Topaze—^which, aji a 
steamer, could laugh at calms—h^ not 
supplied her with provisions, the result 
, might have been serious to those on board. 

We shall presently adduce reasons why 
, ihodem steamers are not so likely as the 
sailing ships of past generations to suffer 
famine through any unwonted detention at 
; sea; and why the route between laverpool 
and New York is much more likely to afford 
succour in time of distress than almost any 
, other that can be named. Certainly, in 
olden time, when ships were few and far 
between, the uariutives presented were 
often very sad. In the case of the Trinity 
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!; anji the Minion, in the time of Henry the 
^ Eighth, the troubles were chiefly on dry 
1; land; but they arose mainly from the in- 
I sufficient victualling of vessels sent out 
i; on an exploratory voyage to new regions, 
j! There were strange notions in those days 
! about the American coast, and the ^rob- 
j; ability of a short and easy passage round 
ji northward to the gi'eat Pacific. Men of 
r station often fitted out expeditions, with 
I dreams of nntold wealth as a possible r'C- 
ward. One of tliom, Mr. Hore, a gentle¬ 
man of London, inducing others to join 
him, fitted out the ships abovo named, 
engaged a crew, and provided a certain 
iii.ndi.-quato supply of food find other stores, 
d’ho ships starled from Gravesend in A]»ril, 

. worked their way round thp southern 

j: coast, and then steered boldly across the 

■ Atlantic. What knowledge they po.sst'sscd 
of tho Latitudes of any places in Iho far 

; north regions of the American continent,, 

■ i.s not now a-socrtainable; but after two 
I months’ absence from land of any kind. 

they found themselves on the coast of 
what is now called. Capo Proton. Jnf- 
I pellcd by the rapid o.vhaustion of their 
provisions, they shot penguins, and os])reys, 
i: and bears whenever they could, a7*d f ried 
! whether iho sea would yield tlurui fish ; 

* but somehow those resources failed, aiid 
the men grubbed up herbs and roots along 

! the coa.st. Hunger and discontent bred in- 
i sub(jrdinatioJi; and the officci’s found tliat, 

I of tho boats’ crows who landed each day, 

I Olio after another di.sappeared. At last tho 
i terrible truth became revealed, that some of 
tho men had been shot by otliers, and ap¬ 
propriated as food. . Tho captain c.xhorted ; 

• but tho sailors, desperate wdth liungcr, re- 
j solved to cast lots who should die next. 

1 Providentially, a Fr/i»**r sliip hove in 
j sight, and supplied Horo and his com- 

; panions with sufficient food to enable them . 
' to return to England. One of the sailors 
I lived to narrate this story to Hakluyt, fifty 
years afterwards. 

^ In the case of the Jacques, the troubles 
; arose out of the general unseaworthiness 
I of the ship. She left Brazil for France, in 
I January, 1568, with a cargo of dye woods. 

,, Twenty-five oncers and crew, and twenty* 
: passengers, were on board. Seven days 
after the start, a leak was discovered, and 
; was patched up in a temporary way with 
grease, lead, and cloths. After a consulfca- , 
; tion, five of the passengers resolvfed to 
I make a boat voyage back to*tho coast; the . 
; carpenter urged the captain to take the 
! ship back also, as being too old and worm- 
etiten to brav^ the ocean in her present 


state; but this being refused tho vojrago 
recommenced. I'lio ship was to.ssed about, 
during the remainder of Januaiy and tlio 
whole of February, with difficulty answer¬ 
ing her helm, and entailing much labour in 
pumping to keep down tlie leakage. One 
day, a quari’cl occurring between tho pilot 
and tho mate, both neglected their duty; 
tho ship went over on her beam-ends 
during a squall; and although she righted 
again, some of her planks started, tho water 
rn.shed in, tho passengers ran to the boat 
in terror, and all was confusion. Tho 
pilot, cutlass in hand, prevented any ono 
from lowering the boat—pos.sibly foresee¬ 
ing tliitt drowning would bo the almo.st in- 
evit.ahle vesiilt of such a procfnaling. Tho 
carpenter kept at work, stopping the leaks 
as well as lie could. So passed March, 
and so passed April, by whieli time almost 
ev<ay s(;rap t)f food on boanl was gone, not- 
witLstanding .slujrt allowance and great 
ceenomy. Parrobs and monkeys, brought 
by the pas.sorigers as cnriositic;»from Brazil, 
were killed and eaton; thc-^^i^oeping.s of 
<1 h' bread room wore made into dirty dough 
for cakes; and all the skins and furs of ani¬ 
mals board were carefully husbanded. 
Old leatlu'r jackets and shoes, old horn- 
plates of lanterns, old coverings of trujiks, 
bits of candle, and drop.s of oil, were con¬ 
verted into food in some form or other. 
Tlio rats and mice were so hungry that 
they loft their holes to forage about the 
ship ; and the people hunted them with tho 
avidity of cats.* One of tho passengers gave 
a sailor four crowns for a single mouse. Tho 
surgojD, who had caught two mice, refused 
a new suit of clothes in exchange for one of 
them. There was no wine, no water ; tho 
only beverage was a little cider, of which a 
wineglass was given to each person per day. 
When rain occasionally fell it was collected 
with much care on sheets and tarpaulins, 
hollowed down in tho middle by a few 
shot. Two of the crow died early in May. 
Lpry, one of the passengers, who lived to 
write a narrative of tho voyage, said: 
“ Wlien Philip, the chief of the passengers, 
was thus employed,” [trying to gnaw bits 
of Brazil wood] “ he said, with a deep sigh, 

‘ Lery, my friend, four thousand livres are 
owing to mo in France, which I would 
gladly relinquish for a loaf of bread and a 
glass of wine i’ Peter Richer, our minister, 
bad now almost expired of want; stretched 
out in his cabin, he prayed as lon^ as he 
was able ; at length his voice ceasing, life 
departed a short time afterwards.” At 
last the joyous cry, “ Land!” was heard; 
the fioast of Brittany was reached; and 
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the poor Jacques found a safe harbour. 
Some! of tlio exhausted crew killed tlic'tn- 
selvos with ravenous eating, on finding 
themselves suddenly furnished with abun¬ 
dant food. 

I The Dolphin, in more recent times, bound 
from tho Canaries to New York, was a 
huiidi*ed and sixty-five days at sea—an 
' inordinate period, as .any one may so© by 
tracing the route on a map. Sovonly-fivo 
days after the start, the food was nearly all 
gone; and tho remaining ninety were d.ays 
of misery indeed. A dog and a cat wei-e 
cooked and e.aten; the old shoos were 
eaten; then tho appalling ordeal .of cast¬ 
ing lot.s was talked about. The captain, 
I’cmembcring an old pair of breeches of his, 
lined with leather, succeeded in doteri ing 
tho crew from their dread pui'posc, by giv¬ 
ing them <a small piece of leather each, as 
a daily allowance, with some grass which 
had by that time begun to grow on tlec:k.^ 
Ho was rcwardetl for his forethonght and 
humanity ^*tho Andalusia, Captain Brad- 
•shaw, hovd’Tn sight, and saved the small 
crow of the Dolphin from .starvation. 

Tho story of tho Peggy, again, excited 
( much attention a ecntuiy ago. This vessel, 
commanded by Captain David Harrison, 
after a successful voyage from New York to 
Fayal, ono of tbo Azores, took iu a cargo of 
wine, brandy, and other commodities, and 
started bacik for New York on the 24tli of 
October, 1769. November storais tore the 
rigging, and loosened the qjld timbers. As 
tho provisions were getting low, Harrison 
put all hands on short allowance on the 
1st of December. Each man’s daily ration 
was reduced to a quarter of a pound of 
broad, a pint of wine, and a quart of water. 
As wine was tho principal item ip tho 
cargo, drink was obtainable tbrougliont tho 
voyage; but the sc.arcity of water led to dis- 
ti-esaing results. Two ships passed within 
sight, but tho weather was too rough to 
render approach safe. When tho food was 
absolutely gone, the crew totfk, in frenzied 
eagerness, to the wine ; tho cjiptain urged 
them to more caution, but was unheeded. 
Ho himself took special caro of two gallons 
of dirty water, found at tho bottom of a 
cask. Uhri^mas Day came, and with it the 
sight of a vessel, which, at first, seemed 
inclined to render help ; but it would have 
been better if aho had not been sighted at 
all, for she sailed on without coming near. 
Nevertheless, the poor fellows did manage to 
get something extra for Christmas faro; two 
small pigeons made a dinner for tho whole of 
them. Having one cat on board, poor puss 
was killed on Boxing Day, and divided into 


nine p.arts; Captain Harrison taking the ii 
head as hi.s share, and giving tho remain- |! 
iiig eight portions to tho eight men. On |! 
the following day, tho outside of the vessel 
was scraped for b.arnacles, but they weri! ! 
too low down for tho weakened men to got ii 
at them. Tho ship was iu such a helpless i| 
state, that the crow could hardly have n.aan- 
gated her, even had they been in average :: 
health and strength; but, as matters stood, 
they were almost too exh.austed to labour; 
and, having little or no solid food, their only ' 
ixisourco was Wine. They were all half in- ' 
toxicated, and tho mate mucli more than ' 
half, dun’ng the rest of tho sad voyage, i. 
Captain Havrison adhered to Ids modicum , 
of dirty w.ator, with ,a' few drops of me- 
dieiiial b.'d.sam in it, for days. As all tho ' 
candles and lamp oil had been taken foi' 
foott, the long, dark, winter nights added 
to tbo misery of all hands. Tho last bit 
I'f r.agged sail was blown away by a strong 
wind; the tobacco was gone; tho leather 
of tilt! pumps, and tho liorn coat buKotis, 
were boiled or softened and eaten ; at last 
came tho day which Harrisou had long . 
foreseen and drciadcd. The mate and tho ! 
men asked permission to cast lots. Ho re- ' 
fused;' they determined to do it witlioiit 
him; and a poor negro became tho victim. ; 
Ho was calcn; another man died three 
days afterwards; the captain, living on 
nothing but bis drop of water, lay pros- I 
Ir.vte in bed with weakness. Tho remain- ' 
ing six men denianded another casting of 
lots; it fell upon David Elatt, who hap- , 
pened to be the favourite of tho whou' I 
ship. Tho wretched men were agonised; i| 
they resolved to wait until eleven o’clock, i 
on the following day, to see whether, i 
by any possibility, help would come to 
them. They had Libeir reward. At eight ii 
o’clock on the eventful morning, a vessel j 
was descried. The men could hardly be- Ij 
lievo their eyes; one liad gone mad, tlic j 
mate was nearljr mad with wine, two wero 
dead, the captain was lying helpicssr and 1| 
tho other five had only strength enough to j 
make signals of distress. These wero seen. | 
The succouring ship was tho Susannah, j, 
, of London, Captain Thomas Evans, on hei- | 
return voyage from Virginia to England. [ 
Three of tho ci-ow of tho poor Peggy, worn [ 
out with theii* prolonged sufferings, died on j 
the homowai'd voyage, leaving only four j 
of the original nine remaining, w'hen the 
Su.sSmnah reached England early in March, i 
In one remarkable instance, the detention 
of a fine ship was due to tho loss of her 
rudder—a loss which was braved in a note¬ 
worthy manner. Her Majesty’s ship Pique 
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left Quebec on the 17th of September, 1805, without a rudder. Not a soul of the three 
having on board Lord Aylmer, ex-governor hundred Avas lost. 

' of Canada, with his family and suite. Cap- The sad story of the Dmmond shows 
lain Rous, her commander, instead of going that, even on the mueh-frequonted route 
round south of Newfoundland, took the fi'om Liverpool to New York, the sail alono 
' northern route,,through the Straits of Belle- is but an uncertain reliance in case of 
isle, for reasons satisfactory to his judgment, mishap. This vessel, commanded by Cap- 
Uuringa dense Newfoumfland fog, the .ship tain Tralo, left the great English port on 
ran upon some rocks on the night* of the the 7th of November, 183t), with an ample 
'21st. Again and again did Captain Rous snp])ly of food and water for a voyage 
try to get her off, ag.ain and again did the across the Atlantic to New York, thence 
' waves baffle him, until—after sending over- down the American seaboard to Gharles- 
})oard a hundred tons of water and several ton, niid finally hack to Liverpool. But 
heavy guns and shot, to lighten the ship— on Cliristmas Eve, when Avell on towards 
he deemed it ncce.ssary to Avait till day- the pl.aee of her destination, the Diamond 
i)roak. They Aveic on a rocky bit of the eiAconrrtcrod a storm which carried UAvay 
jj Labi*ador coast, and all could have landed, all tlio three top-masts, and these in fall- 
' Ought “they to land ? On the one hand, ing snapped off the main and fore-yards, 
they liad food for four mouths, Avitli eco- Ho severe was the shock, that the timbers 
nomy ; they could make some se»t. of were in many jdaccs loosened, the cargo 
, thveiliiigs with tarpaulins, and c. foAV liul.s shifted about, the water casks .started, the 
! which cod-fishers and CAirers ■were accus-^ provision c*a.sks were stove in, and the 
iomed to use in the summer mouths ; and vessel shipped much water. The wind 
, rliey eoidd use thvai f [line trees for fuel, was then favom-ablo for a Avcck; but on 
j Ou the other hand; it was a frightful thing Now Year’s Day it turned-»d(‘ad against 
!| to hind three hundred per.sons, soin<^ »f tlwm, and the Diamond was drifting about 
I them ladies of gentle imrtnre, on a dcso- iluring the whole of January. So early 
i late and rocky spot, Avith no inhabitants, as f ho first wi-ok in December, Captain 
ji and no fishing vessels likely to pg,ss that, 9halo had foreseen the probability of a i 

I Avay until six months of a rigorous winter tediously-prolonged voyage, and ha<l 
; had passed. They decided to dare the ocean AV'arned all on board to be prudent, and 

II I’aihor than the land, and haA'ing at last got careful of the provisions. The oecun’ciice 
'I tdoar of the rocks, started again on the of the disasb-r on Christmas Eve led to a 
i 'J-lith. But the rudder snapped short off reduction of the chief cabin rations to a 
I on the third day afterw ards, and floated level Avitb those of the steerage pa.s.songers. 

>; aAvay; aaIuIo the ship Avas at tin? same time There wcr(! t# hundred and eighty pas- 
; letting in two feet of w*ator per day. The car- .sengers, and a crew that x*aisod the number 
j jAcutei’s made a new r udder by the evening of souls to considerably more than two 
of ilio 2Sth; it Avould not Avork; so it w.as hundred, in a ship under-provisioned; for 
j cut adrift, and the ship was steered by sail nearly all the passengers wero to land at 
I only. Tossed about, driven liither find New York, find the calculation as to food 
! thither, failing in get Bnia -aid from other had been based pn the supposition that 
ji ships, and lightened by throwing ovcrhoai’d there would be few per.sous beside the crow 
j' o!ie gun after another, the poor Pique on the coasting voyage to Charleston, and 
I; struggled on. 'On tlio 1st of OebAber, a the home voyage to Liverpool. The crew 

I little aid was received from the Snffrein, of were placed on very .short allowance, till 

I I Ht. in di'agging ilie Pique round to tliey reached port. But the steerage pas- 

I place her prow in the homeward direction, sengers were distressingly placed. The 
I For four days and nights some jjrogress Diamond was one among many vessels 
I w'as made, during which time the carpon- in which, at that time, the emigrants hail 
j ters Avoro bxisily engaged upon another t0‘ rely pretty much on their own rc- 
! rudder; but they wore again unlucky; this * sources for food. When those resources 
j third rudder * snappe'd and disappeared, wore getting low, all scraps of food wero 

The ship was shaky, the chronometers eagerly treasured up; potato peelings and 
j- were shaky,and Captain Rons feared, fi*om cabbage stumps w'ere prizes; flour was 
,j the calculations of his dead reckoning, sold by the shilling, the crown, and at last 
|j that ho was dangerously near the rocks off by the half sovereign, per pint, to some 
I the Scilly Islands. To the great joy of all, of the pas-songers who had money to spare. 

' land Was descried on the 11th, and the Matters went at length so far that a pound 
■ Pique safely anchored at St. Helen’s on the sterling Avas oflered and refused for a 
, 12^, after voyaging fifteen hundred miles roasted potato ! No wonder that, after a 
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voyngo of a hundred days from Liverpool, 
when i.lio Diamond entered New York in 
tlio first w<!ek of February, Captain Tralo 
ha<l to repoi’t the death of some of his 
passengers through insufficiency of food. 

Now, in all these sad narratives, and 
others of similar kind, it is obscrvablo that 
they were sailing ships which suffered ; 
ships, moreover, mostly in old and battered 
condition. 1’he misliaps of maritime ven¬ 
ture might have happened to better vessels, 
inregard towiud.s, storms, striking on shoals, 
and running against rocks ; but the better 
vessels would have borne more buffeting 
befoi'c planks, and masts, and rudders gave 
way. A steamer without sails presents much 
Idss surface to be tom and rent by storms 
than a.sailing ship spreading a wide area of 
canvas. It is quite true, as wo know in the 
cases of the President, tho Amazon, and 
other noble ship.s, tliat steamers are lost by 
wrecking or burning; but it is equally true 
that, in regard to tho detention of “ missing” 
ships, there is much more grouud for hope 
now, tlian fi^TTny former j)eriod of nautical 
and maritime history: beeause, firstly, there 
is a larger proportion of the shipping afloat, 
fitted t.) battlo against storms; secondly, 
there is a .shorter duration of v'oyagcs gene¬ 
rally, and greater ehanco of succour at 
hand in ca.se of disaster. Wo know that, 
quite recently, the fine Canard steamer, 
Batnaria, broke her shaft on her way from 
America; she was “ missing” for some days; 
but help came, and help w^uld very likely 
have come had she been out in mid-ocean 
instead of nearing tho Irish coast. In Feb¬ 
ruary and March of tho present year, whole 
lloot.s of corn-laden ships were “missing” at 
Liverpool; that is, woro long overdue; but 
they came in one after another, as tho 
weather moderated. And so of any great 
ocean sf earner, not until every vestige of 
hope is gone will she. bo treated "as a lost 
ship. 


■ THE GREAT MAGYAR. * 

IN FODB PARTS. CHAFfER I.. 

Tub rlsjhtfal owner of this iitlo is not 
Lonis KosSnth, to whom it was assigned in 
1849 by the enthusiasm of tho English and 
American pul^lic. It is Count Stephen 
Szcchenyi, whoso imperishable claims to it 
aro embo^cd in the enduring monuments 
of his beneficent genius, and on whom it 
has been deliberately conferred by the 
gratt'ful admiration of his countrymen. 

It happened to the wiitter of the following 
sketch to be present on the occasion when 
Louis Kossuth was introduced, as ‘ The 


Groat Magyar, to the American Senate. 
Tho celebrated Daniel Webster, who, as i 
secretary for the state department;, then con- !j 
ducted the foreign affairs of the American I 
Union, was subsequently invited to preside jj 
at a banquet given to Kossuth. Ho de- Ij 
dined tho invitation, on tho gi’ound that it 
wpnld not become the representative of the ji 
foreign relations of the Union, to propose |i 
feasts in honour of a man charged with i 
high treason against a sovereign with ; 
whose government the United States wore ! 
on terms of peace and amity. Mr. Seward j 
represented to Mr. Webster that his refusal | 
to attend the Ko.ssuth banquet would cost 1 
him tho loss of the Presidency for which ho ■ 
was then a candidate. This argument pre- i 
vailed. The invitation was accepted: and | 
“ The Independence of Hungary,” coupled ' 
with the name of “ Louis Kossuth, the 0 reat j 
Magyar,” W'US proposed by -the American j 
minister for foreign affairs. We ourselvc.s, li 
calida. juvonta, had what we then esteemed i; 
the high honour of being presented to tho | 
pseudo Great Magyar, at tho hotel where 
no was sumptuously- lodged and boarded ■ 
at the national expense, together with liis 
fellow-refugees; nor has time entirely i 
effaced *tho vivid impression mado upon 'i 
our youthful fancy by the quaint costumes, 
and wild, unwashed faces of t)iose hairy and 
hungry fievoos. . The .quantity of ehani- 
pagno and tobacco Avhieh tliey consumed i 
in tho course of a month appeared 2 )rodi- |; 
giou.s, when their hotel bill was presented 
for payment to the nation. ■; 

Meanwhile, broken in health and hope, 
and tortured by the most terrible martyr- 
dom whicb a morbidly sensitive conscience i' 
can inflict on a proud natui*e and a p<.)wcr- ' 
ful intellect, tho real Great Magyar was j 
languishing in ^ii • A-ustiaan madhouse, of i 
which ho liad become the voluntary inmate. .1 
Many years afterwards wo visited that cs- !i 
tahlishmont. Times and things had greatly 11 
changed since 1848. M. Schmerling had j 
produced his now nostrum for the shlva- | 
tion of tho Austrian empire; consisting of i 
a central legislature, to which tho whole i 
kingdom of Hungary refused to send de- | 
,puties. Some of tho ablest organs of tho l 
English press ■were extolling uie wisdom ji 
of the new political regime in Austria. \ 
But, already, every man adequately con- ! 
versant with tho social and historical con- i, 
ditions of this complicated c'mpire per¬ 
ceived its unpractical and futile character, i 
Every month rendered more and more appa- ; 
rent tho necessity of promptly pacifying j 
Hungary, and the utter impossioihty of in- i 
ducing her to swallow M. Schmerhng’s j 
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consUtuHonal sedative. It was then that 
Count Rcehberg, the imperial ohancollor, 
sought an interview with the recluse of 
I, Pdbling; who submitted to his excellency 
t liio detailed pi-oject of a complete policy 
for the constitutional govcrnnient of Hun¬ 
gary, in harmony with the rights and iii- 
^ tercsts of tlie Austrian crown. “ Count 
I Stephen Szcchenyi,” said Count Rcehberg, 
when ho returned from this interview, 

' “ has done well to select a lunatic asylum 

j for his place of residence. His ideas arc 
1 pui'cly chimerical.” The fortunes of Austria 
as w'cll as Hungary, divorced from each 
other, grew rapidly woi'so and worse; and 
not long afterwards Count Stephen Sze- 
chonyi perished by his own liand. Had he 
livtal but a very few years longer, he would 
have had the satisfaction of conttunpluting 
the complete realisation of those ideas which 
were conside^d so cliimerical in 1862. 
i The works of Count Stephen Szcchcnyi 
j arc now eagerly read ; and a literature, con- 
j sisting of notices and bii.igraphios of the 
.1 Great Magyar, has sprung into existence. A 
deiailedjuurnai of the ilailylifo of the recluse 
j of Dobling has been pi’eserved, and lately 
i pnhiished by an infelligent witness of its 
i snlf'erings and its hopes.* Slill more re- 
j ce»itly, one of the most accom]>lislied men of 
I letters in FraTn-e, M. Saint-Rone 'J’aillan- 
dier, lias devoted to tlio cliavacter and 
cai-C'or of Count Stephen Szeclienyi a eon- 
I siderable portion of lii.s intcresUng work on 
i! llohemia and Hungary. Rytheaidofthc.se 
I ample materials, and of others derived from 
private sources, we now propose to recon¬ 
struct the image of the Great Magyar. 

Stephen Szechenyi was born at Vienna, 
September 21, 1792. Ho was therefore 
only seventeen years ofjigo when, in I'SOO, 
j he fought, m the Austilan army, against 
I the French. In 1815 he was one of the 
I gayest, idlest, and most popular, of those 
young officers who helped the fine ladies of 
Vienna to amuso themselves while the 
great Congress was remaking the map of 
Europe. Shortly afterwards he started on 
the grand tour which was, at that time, an 
important psirt of every J'oung nobleman’s 
edaca!tion. After travellmg over the East,* 

. and pas.sin g years in Greece, he visited Italy, 
France, and England. He ever afterwai'ds 
spoke of this country with the most aflec- 
1 tionato and reverent admiration; and, 
throughout the whole of his political career, 
notlung is more constantly evident, than the 

* Graf Stephan Saeehenyi’s staatimanlahe Laufbahn 
Seine letsten Lebenajahro in' der Doblenger irren- ' 
anstalt, und ssiu I'od. By Aurel Ton S^ecskemethy. 
Pesth. 186G. 


powerful impression made upon his mind 
by the industrial aclivity and good sense 
of the English people. The death of his 
father. Count Franz Szechenyi, recalled 
him in 1820 to his own country, and 
placed him, at the ago of twenty-eight, 
in possession of estates which have since 
become very valuable and the representa¬ 
tion of an illustrious family. At (hat time 
the chief rivahy between the great nobles 
of Hnngaiy and those of Austria was a 
rivalry in pleasure, frivolity, and fashion. 
The prizes for which they contended wore 
those of the boudoir, the salon, and the 
coulisses. The wealth of the magnates of 
Hungary was lavished on the amusements 
of VieiiTia. Pesth was a miserable pro¬ 
vincial town. The Hungarian language 
Avas despised by the Hungarian nobility. 
Rone of them spoke it, and it is doubtful 
if many of them know it. Latin was the 
language for state papers and serious 
allairs; German and French Avero (ho 
laiigitagos for polite society ;^^Jlungarian 
AA'ps (ho luiig’uagc for tlio stables and the 
pothouse. One day (it Avas in the j'ear 
1825) the Diet of PjA'sburg avus engaged 
in discussing the question of founding 
an academy for the cultivation of tho 
national language. “ It is impossible,” 
said one of (lie sj>Pakers,* “ excx'pt by iin- 
menso pecuniary sacrilices on the pui-t of 
the great projnieloi's. For tho establish¬ 
ment of such an institution three things 
ai’o indispensable. Tho first is money, the 
second is money, the iliird is money.” As 
the speaker resuined liis seat, a ma n stand¬ 
ing among the spectators in (ho place 
reserved for tho public, rose and s.aid; 
“Gentlemen, 1 have no vote in this as¬ 
sembly, nor am I one of tho great pro-. 
prietors. Hut 1 possess estates, and, if an 
institution can be established for the revival 
of tho Hungaiian language, and for pro¬ 
viding for the children of our raco a national 
education, I will at once devote to that 
iflstitution one year of my whole income.” 
The gift was sixty thousand florins (about 
six thousand pounds). “ Who is it ?” was 
tho cjy fi’om all parts of tho house. It 
was Count Stephen Szechenyi, only known 
as one of the best dancers and Iwldest 
riders at Vieima. So instantaneous and 
so great was tho enthusiasm, that in less 
than a quarter of an hour tho academy 
was fijunded. 

Stephen Szechenyi was still in the mili¬ 
tary seivico of Austria; and Latin was 
still tho only language spokon in the Hun- 

• It was Mr. Paul Nagy. 
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garian Diets. The young count took his 
seat in the JDiet of 1826, weanug the 
uniform of an officer of hussars. It 
win he difficult for our reader.^, at this 
day, either to imagine, or to undorsfand, 
liow great was the' scsindal, and how vehe¬ 
ment the indignation, when he ro.sc, in this 
as.sembly, to address his countrymen in 
their native tongue. It was the first time 
that Hungarian had been sjioken in an 
Hungarian Diet. The whole of the Court' 
party, and tlie immense majority of the 
Chamber were furious. The count re¬ 
ceived, the same day, a peramptoiy order 
to rejoin his regiment without a mrunent's 
delay. He replied by placing hi.s resig¬ 
nation in the hands of his colonel. At 
the next 8e.ssion of the Diet ho appeared 
dressed in the national costume, and con¬ 
tinued to address the Cliambor in the 
national tongue. The indignation of the 
Magnates, the alarm of the Dureanx, the 
anger of the^Conrt, at this innovation, en¬ 
able ns to unn rcciate the wi.sdom of the 
oxeessivo caution and patient tact, with 
which tlie regenerator of Hungary now 
l)cgan to fool his way, stop by step, to¬ 
wards the ultimate attainment of the ob¬ 
ject ho had resolved to achieve. He 
louiided the Casino of Pcsth; a sort of 
conversational lounge for young and old, 
modelled after the fashion of onr English 
clubs. He started races, jockey-clnhs, and 
various similar means and pretexts for 
social gatherings. The eyes of the official 
Argus w'iiiked and dozed again. Mean¬ 
while, by such unpretentious means, the 
count (a consummate man of the world) 
was gradually drawing the men and minds 
of his own cla.ss and country into a focus 
on which his personal influence could exert 
the strongest private pressure. Iii the 
same spirit ho published in 1831 a little 
pamphlet, Magyar Sinhaz, on the educa¬ 
tional functions of tlie stage, written in 
Hnugarian. In the following year the 
subject of this pamphlet was taken up hf 
the Diet, and made the object of a Bill, 
which encountered much opposition, and 
was not passed before 1830. In 1837 the 
Magyoi’ Theatre (the Great Magyar’s first 
great creation) was opened at Pesth. 

Meanwliile, the count had sounded his 
finst open war-cry against the ancienne 
regime; not a frothy proclamation of the 
vices of the Vienna cabinet and the vudues 
of- the Hungarian nation, but a vigorous 
attack upon the whole feudal system of 
Hungarian society. “ It is not Ansti-ia 
that oppres.ses you,” cried the anthos to 
-his countrymen, "it is your own Gothic 


prejudices and mouldy institutions. No 
imman power can arrest the life of a j 
nation, if .the nation be worthy to live. I 
Tour regeneration is in your own hands.” ij 
Tlie excitement occasioned by this pub- 1! 
lication was immense. Feudalism had i 
hitherto been so strongly associated by i 
the Hungarians with the cause of thoii- ! 
national independence, tb.at the coiidemna- : 
tion of the one was regarded as an insult ! 
to the other; and the Great Magyar was | 
accused by his o\vn countrymen of high I! 
treason against the ancient liberties of ■! 
Hungary. Count Joseph Dessewlly, a Con- || 
sex-vative of high spirit and great ability, jl 
uiidc'i-took to defend patriarchal tradition j; 
from the author of Credit; whom he de* i| 
nouriccd as a mischievous iconoclast, in Ij 
a woj-k entitled Analysis. Szecheu^u re- !l 
plied to the chnllengo in a book which j! 
lie called TIio World. Difesowfl'y, over- ;| 
^whelmed by the tremendous antagonist :j 
whom he had invited into the li.sts, retired i 
from the . conflict; and the government, j | 
\\hich had hitherto been disposed to view, jj 
if not with complete satisfaction, at least J 
Avith.malicious amusement, the discomfiture j; 
of an ol^ enemy of its own—the* ancient | 
Magyai-ism—now took the alai-m. For it ho- ! 
gan to perceive that this controversy, past ll 
and future, was being watched with ominous j j 
intex’cst by a stranger df uncouth appear- jj 
ance, .whose attendance had been invoked, j| 
as umpire, by the Great Magyar. This || 
new comer Was the gi-eatest Magyar of all. ' 
It was the Magyar People. 

The count’s next woi-k. The Stadium, 
was prohibited by the Austrian censor, 
and only found its way into Hungary j 
from Bucharest. This work coni-ains tlie j 
sketch .of a * Syatcui of laws, which are j 
now the basis oi'*‘*Hungai-ian society. I 
Meanwhile, it was npt merely with his pen 1 
that the Great Magyar was at work. He ij 
knew that example is the best teacher, j! 
Ho had been preaching to his countrymen ji 
the magnificent commercial capabilities of I 
their great natural highway, the Danube, I 
" But the Danube is not navigable,” said I 
they. “ Tour fault. Ton can make it } 
navigable.” " Pooh ! yon forget the Iron , | 
Gatos,’’ was the invariable reply. The ji 
couut’s answer to this objection was cbarac- ! i 
leristic. On the quay at Pesth he built a 1 
little vessel Ho launched it, and, pledging ' 
himself to steer it safely past the cataracts, 
embarked. Soon afterwards the whole of 
Hungary was ringing with applause of i 
the successful navigator. Prince Metter- 
nich himself wa.s carried away by the con¬ 
tagions enthusiasm. The success of this 
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experiment enabled Szecbenyi to secure the 
assistance of English capital; the splendid 
' bridge of Pestb, the tunnel of Buda, the 
reCtitication of the course of tho’‘Theis, and 
the explosion of the Iron Gates, are im¬ 
perishable records of his energetic genius. 

CHAPTER II. 

jl Amongst the Magyar nobility, whoso 
i feudal supremacy was menaced and shaken 
i, by the reform movement which had been 
initiated in Hungary by Szeclienyi, was 
I a certain Baron vesselcnyi, who re- 
1 .solved to obtain from personal popularity 
the influence he could no longer command 
from hereditary piavilege. Vosselenyi, the 
descendant of an ancient Palatin, was the 
owner of vast estates, and a seat in the Tran¬ 
sylvanian as well as the Hungarian Diets, 
j in character and person, this man was an 
exact antibhesi-s of the great rival* vfliom, 

! for a time, it wa.s his evil foitune to celipse. 
ij Szechenyi, eminently high-bred in appear-, 
I ance and refined in manners, was a .sincere 
1 Liberal in all his feelings as well as 
! opinion.s, and bi.s temperament wa.s natn- 
' rally gentle. He was.cautious, tempordsing. 
j| reticent; always preferring conciliation to 
li violi'neo, and (iomproinisc to conflict; an 
1. initiative thinker, with the patieiuce of a 
I practieiil statesman; a man of heart, with 
; tlio ta(!t of a man of the world ; a sincci'o 
I patriot, with the acqnix’ed self-restraint of 
[ a diplomatist. Ve.s.selcnyi, with tho rnde 
I Ixninng of <loraocracy, combined the supei*- 
1 eiiions spirit of the old noblesse. Violent, 
j impulsive, huge of stature, slovenly in 
' dress, with tho shaggy mane of Mirabeau, 
and the reckless animal spirits of Danton, 
men l•aIled him the Transylvanian giant. 

He (le.served the title. He had tho limbs 
of a pugilist, the head of an ogre, and 
i the heart of a wild jj^nat. I’hat liead of 
! his was said to be the strongest, the shag- 
j| giest, and tho blackest head in Hnngary. 

I In order that wo may not again have to 
interrupt the thread of our narrative, wo 
! will here sketch in a few words the political 
career of this Hungarian Gracchns. The 
Transylvanian Diet of 1835, carried beyond 
bounds by tho impetuosity of his insubor¬ 
dinate eloquence, was dissolved by tho 
Austrian government, and he himself was'" 
prosecuted for the publication of a seditious 
harangue. The brutality of his conduct 
towards his. peasants, however, subjected 
him to a more serious prosecution on the 
charge of cmelty and personal violence. 
Condemned on this charge in Transylvania, 
he removed into Hnngary. There, exaspe- 
[ rated by the. loss of a considerable portion 


of his fortune, he endeavoured to revolu- j 
lionise some of tho <5omitats, and yv'as i 
tiied for high treason; tlio charge being 
founded on one of Ids addresSe.s to tho 
comitat pf Szathmar. On this charge ho . 
was condemned, and throwm into prison. 
Tho lower chamber of tho Diet, opposed 
by the chamber of Magnates, in wluoh 
Szecbenyi still retained a great influence, 
pi'otested seventeen times against the arrest 
of Vesselonyi; and to this protest may be 
referred tho commencement of that hostality 
betw'cen tho two chambei's, which prepared 
tho anarchy of 1848. The government, how¬ 
ever, satisfied wdth having established the 
culpability of Vesselonyi before the tribu¬ 
nals, foleased bim from prison, and ho 
retired to Graefenberg. Ho was comprised 
in the general amnesty of 1840; and a 
courao of tho water euro at Graefenberg 
appears to bavo somewhat calmed his 
effervescent temperament; for wo hear and , 
see no more of him until 1848. Then, like 
a decrepit vulture, recalled to tho battle¬ 
field by the scent of carrion, and tho scream 
of his kindred predatory fowl,* tile old giant 
rmppears at Vienna in the factious and" 
fatal deputation of September; blind, , 
broken, dying; and with little of him left 
but liis inextinguishable spirit of mischief. 

In 1836, this man became tho idol of tho 
crowd. Szecbenyi at this time almost 
entirely withdrew from that political life 
whicli his own genius had evoked into 
activity. To the theittro of his vast in¬ 
dustrial undertakings ho now confined his. : 
activibie.s. There he was incessantly busy; 
planning, creating, organising. Daily some 
now obstacle was surmounted, some fro.sh 
rc.scinrce was developed, some further step 
was made good in the peaceful path of 
material progress. Meanwhile tho popular 
glitter of tho Transylvanian Giant was 
destined to be, in its tm*n, obscured by tbo 
rising star of a gi'eater genius : a greater 
genius, but scarcely a wiser man. 

In the Hungarian Diets, freedom of 
speech had always been practically un¬ 
limited. But there were no public re¬ 
ports of their debates. About this time, 
that is to say in 1836, certain Hunga¬ 
rian Magnates resolved to start a journal 
of which tho solo function should bo to 
supply that deficiency. Some of these 
noblemen had be^n in the habit of employ¬ 
ing, on matters connected with their parliav 
mentary business, a young lawyer, who 
earned by jobs of this kind a moderate 
subsistence. Favourably impressed by hw 
intelligence and activity, they selected him " 
for the editorship and practical management 
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of the now journal. The young lawyer, poor, 
amhiiiou.s, and ewcrgotic, soon organised 
a small .staff' of scribe.s whose dailjr report 
of Iho debates in,the Diet was sent in 
litluigrapli to the comitals. The Austrian 
government prohibited and seized the 
jjaper. Undismayed, the editor and hi.s 
patrons increased their staff’ of scribes; 
and the journal continued to appear in 
manuscript. When the session was over, 
the editor, instead of suspending his journal, 
devoted it to similar reports of the delibera¬ 
tions of the comitats. These reports wei'e 
of a very inflammatory character. The editor 
was aiTostcd and imprisoned. The govern¬ 
ment did not venture to bring liim to open 
trial, but he remained in prison throe years. 
At the end of that time, a general amnesty 
re.stored him to. liberty; and lie im¬ 
mediately entered tbo lower chamber of 
.tho Diet, bringing with him a conccnti’ated 
hatred of the Austrian government, and 
remarkable talents for giving cff'ect to it. 
In a short time he was among the chiefs 
of tho radical opposition in tho lower 
chamber. Uhe inflnonco rapidly acquired by 
his astonishing oloqucnco ho grasped with a 
rosolnto hand, and a vimiictivo determina¬ 
tion to convert into a revolutionary force 
tho liberal movement created by Szechenyi. 
The name of this man was Louis Kossuth. 
Great reputations are rapidly worn out by 
societies which are passing through a revo¬ 
lutionary peinod; os men wear out their 
boots on forced marches. Doubtless the 

g reatest benefit conferred by Count Szeo- 
enyi on his country was a little group of 
noble characters formed by him in liis own 
image; men who, like Deak and Eotvas, 
are at this moment worthily continuing his 
salutary policy and heneficon t example. But 
the public mind of Hungary, in 1840, was 
tdo feverish to follow the orderly leader¬ 
ship of such men. Kossuth (who, having 
performed nothing was ready to promise 
everything) became tho idol of the hour. 
And then, for tho fii’st and last time in tho 
whole of his blameless career, the Great 
Magyar was for a moment untrue to bus 
own convictions. No eloquence could dis¬ 
guise from his penetrating intellect tho 
fundamental fidl^ies, of Kossuth’s revolu¬ 
tionary doctrine. But he seems, for a 
moment, to have been intimidated by tho 
overwhelming populoi-ity of tho now dema¬ 
gogue; and, only feebly deprecating the 
form of that doctrine, to have vii’tually 
implied his assent to the substance of it. 
Kossuth was fully entitled to reply, as he 
did, with indignant impatience: “If wc 


are agreed as to tho substance, it is puerile 
to quarrel about tho form. Bevolutions 
are not to be carried on by polite phrases.” 

Szechenyi fully recognised tho vexatious 
and obstructive character of the conne.xion, 
such as it had latterly been, between Hun¬ 
gary and Austria; but ho no less clearly 
ppreeived that the total severance of that 
connexion would, even were it practicable, 
be fatal. His object was, not to sever Hun¬ 
gary from the Austrian empire, but to securt; 
to Hungary the magnificent position which 
he perceived her to ho capable of assuming 
in that empire; and, by means of that 
empire, in Europe. His constant effort 
was to bring about a better imderstanding 
between the Hungarian people and the 
Austrian government. In one of his great, 
speeches ho says: “ Fairly to appreciate 
tho acts of tho government, we must 
ondeiivcur to place ourselves at its point 
of view. .We shall then perceive that 
much which we are wont fo attribute to 
Machivelian craft, is only due to dc- 
ploi’able ignorance. Similaiiy, it is to Ix) 
wished that the government should bo 
onabled and induced to place itself more 
often at an Hungarian point of view—the 
point, of view which is furnished by »mr 
coristit\;.tional regime. Otherwise, the most 
legitimate preoccupation on behalf of our 
rights will be misconstrued as seditious !” 

Again, he clearly perceived that the true 
destinies of Hungary could only bo worked 
out by developing the splendid natural re¬ 
sources of the corjntry, and the culture and 
character of its people. “ I have awakened 
my countrymen,” he'used to say, “ in order 
that they may walk upright* and conduct 
themselves like men; not in order that 
they may throw themselves out of the 
window.” How much he achieved in 
two short y6ars towards the regeneration 
and development caHungary is amazing. 
He found the national language all but 
unknown; he made it urriversal throughout 
Hrmgar^ and obliged tho Austrian govera- 
mentto adopt it as the medium of all o^cial 
intercourse with its Hungarian subjects. 
At his creative call, a national litei'ature 
and a natioiral drama—those two great 
agents of culture—sprang into active life. 

When,” says M. Saint Bene Taillandier, 
“ we comparo tho moral and intellectual 
culture of the Hungarians previous to 
1830 , with what they have becomp under 
the influence of Count Szechenyi, the 
result seems scarcely credible.” “ Few 
men,” wrote M. Langsdorff, in 1848, 
“ have ever effected more for the welfare of 
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then' country than this illuslrious citizen. 
The life of Hungary for the last twenty 
years has its source in him.” All his in¬ 
stincts were practical; and of the nmny 
enterprises in which ho engaged tlie in- 
du.stiy of bis country, none were chimerical. 
Kossuth, on the other hand, imagined tliat 
the independence of Hungary could be 
secured by severing her connexion with 
Austria; and tliat an inland state could be 
converted into a maritimo power, by throw¬ 
ing public money into the Adnatic from 
the little port of Fiume. 

It is to the genius of Szechenyi that 
Hungiiry owes Jioi’ present commanding 
po.'^ition .as the goveining power of a great 
euj}>irc, of w'hoso future dcst.inics she is 
mi.strcss. It is to the genius of Szechonyi 
that tho world is indebted for.tho uuim- 
pedod circnlation of merchandise, passcii- 
gciv, and ideas, from Ratisbon to Constan¬ 
tinople along that great waiter highway 
which, ill tho event of any general mari-,. 
time Avar, Avoiild be tho only way open to 
tin; coinincrce of the cast and west. He 
had to deal with a suspicious, powerful, 
and ob.struclivo govcrmuciit; which by 
lacb and patience ho converted into an 
ally, securing its eilcclive co-()])eration in 
the cause of practical I'cform.* Kossuth had 
to deal with a weak, but friendly and com¬ 
pliant govotnment; and ho upset it, as be 
upset everything else. Szechenyi found 
the nobility of Hungary cntiiely exempted 
from taxation, and the peasantry burdened 
not only by tho whole of tho public 
imposts, but also by a multiplicity of 
feudal t.bligations. Without proclaiming 
a Avar of classes, he persuaded the nobility 
to submit to taxation, and spontaneously 
suiTonder some of their most obnoxious 
privileges. Tho equitable redemption of 
the remainder was i^-^A fair way of legal 
settlement when all practical legislation 
Avas suspended by tho revolution Avhicli 
Kossuth had invoked. 

Ono last and most important particular 
renffiiins to be mentioned, in .which Szech- 
enyi’s opinions remain to this day far in 
advance of those of his countrymen—fiir in 
advance, indeed, of the opinions which 
still prevail in England respecting the 
tre.atmont o£ alien races. The great diffi¬ 
culty of Hungary, or, more properly speak¬ 
ing, of the l^gyar dliminion in Hungary, 
was, and is, a population of more than 

* Princo Metteraich used to say, " tho Hungarians 
imagine that they have invented tho Danube." He 
was, however, one of the first shareholders in tho 
coiapany formed by Saochenyi for its navigation. 


eight hundred ihnui-and Slavs, occujiying 
tho whole soutlieru portion of Hungaiy, 
from tho Drave to that point where the 
Danube, not far from Belgmdo, suddenly 
changes its course. Tho.so iSlavs, wiiose 
chief repi’eseniativo.s in Hungary arc the 
Croats, differ in origin, Ijuiguiige, clia- 
I'aeter, and religion from the Alagyars. 
But the kindred families of their race 
(one of the most numei-ous in Enrojie) ex¬ 
tend for beyond the limibs of Hungaay, 
occupying the Avhole of Sciwia, and the 
greater part of Bohemia; not to mention 
that vast empire which stretches across 
Eui’ope from the White to the Black fcJea. 

Now, Szechenyi, alone of all his comi- 
Irymon, saAv tAVo things voiy clearly. First, 
that the perfect amalgamation if possible, 
but in any case tho liarmouious co-cxist- 
cnco and nndistui'bed co-operation of tho 
Magyar and Sclavonic populations of Hun¬ 
gary, is absolutely necessary for the safety 
and unity of the kingdiim. Secondly, that 
the supremacy of the Ma^ar element; in 
Hungiiry could only bo secured by concilia¬ 
tion and political tact. Whih/ bis natural 
justice and humanity revolted from the 
idea of forcibly suppressing tho Sclavonic 
nationality in Hungary, his sti-ong com¬ 
mon sense enabled him to perceive' how 
plausible a pretext any such attempt would 
aflbrd the Austrian government, f<jr crip¬ 
pling tho development of the Magyar 
nationality by reverting to its old policy 
of divide et impera, and setting tho Croats 
against the Hungarians. In ono ' of his 
speeches, a speech which might be studied 
with advantage by every Engiisliman who 
shares the inherited responsibility of govern¬ 
ing Ireland and India, there ai’o some words 
which appear to us to bo of rai-e politi¬ 
cal sagacity and moral elevation. “ Wbat 
method shall we adopt for communi¬ 
cating to the different races established 
on Hungai'ian soil the sentiment of our 
own nationality ? There is only one way 
in which wo can, or ought to, induce 
qthors to recognise our superiority, and 
that is by making ourselves their moral 
and intellectual superiors. Remember, 
thorefoi-e, that your salvation depend.s, not 
on the assertion of political power, hut the 
cultivation of personal virtue. The suc¬ 
cess of the national policy depends on the 
ohai'acter and conduct of each individual. 
Above all things it is necessary to acquire 
tho gift of pleasing, and to cultivate the 
faculty of attracting, others. The secret 
of power is sympathy. We may impose 
the Magyar language upon uuAfsrilliBg lips. 
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we may thi-nst the Magyar co.stume upou 
alien racas, and float our national colours 
from one end of Hungary to the other; 
hut pray what shall wo liave gained if wo 
liavo not gained the hearts and affections 
of those whom we aspire to rule ? And, 
trust me, the art of gaining hearts is the 
art of governing men. He who lacks 
sympathy lacks wisdom ; and wc ate unfit 
for the noble task of government if we are 
unable to*respect in others the sentiments 
and aspirations which we respect in our¬ 
selves ; most unfit for such a task if, in 
dealing with sensitive and generous adver¬ 
saries, enthusiastic, like ourselves, for the 
traditions of their race, wo trea^ with 
supercilious contempt emotions which wo 
have not endeavoured to understand.” 

Unhappily for Hungary, these wise warn¬ 
ings were neglected. One of tho first uses 
to which Kossuth put the power entrusted 
to him hy the Revolution, was the forcible 
extinction of tho Sclavonic nationality in 
Hungary. In the name of the Hnngarians, 
who had so^ecently extorted from Austria 
the free use of their own language, ho pro¬ 
hibited to tlie Slavs tho use of their language 
—language to which they were passion¬ 
ately attached. The treatment of the Slavs 
in Hungary by Kossuth was, in almost 
every respect, worse than tho treatment 
of the Hungarians hy Mettomich and 
Schwnrtzenberg. 

If Count Szechenyi’s loyalty to his own 
principles had been for a moment shaken hy 
the enthusiasm which greeted tho enuncia¬ 
tion of a policy essentially antagonistic to 
them, it was only for a moment. In 1847 
ho addressed to the nation and its new 
tribune those retnarkablo words: 

“ The nation will he shaken to pieces. 
And in that day the faithful and serious 
servants of her cause, remembering how 
great was the height to which she might 
have risen, and beholding how ddop is the 
abyss into which she has been thrust, will 
have no refuge from despair, save in prayer 
to God. And yon, Kossuth, you in whose 
heart and honour I will yet believe, what 
anguish must be yours when, amidst tho 
mins of a monomaniac’s hopes, yonr con¬ 
science compels you to make this con¬ 
fession : ‘ I. believed myself filled with the 
wisdom which establishes states; but I 
was filled only with the dreams of a dis¬ 
ordered imngihation. I deemed myself a 


prophet, yet have I foreseen nothing, and 
failed even to comprehend the simplest 
events which were passing under my eyes. 
In. my infatuation I mistook myself for a 
creative genius. I was but a feverish 
schemer. I aspired to command others. 
I could not govern myself. It was my 
boast to be the benefactor of my country. 
It is ray shame to have been only the 
puppet of all her popular passions. 1 pro¬ 
claimed myself the Messiah of a new 
political gospel, and I was but a well- 
meaning and unwise philanthropist, encou¬ 
raging idleness and misery by gratuitous 
distributions of bread-crumbs. With the 
power which should have regenerated and 
consolidated a nation, I have but organised 
a huge national hospital.’ When that 
miserable hour is come (and come he sure 
it wiy; for the imaginary world you aro 
now building upon chaos has no more 
reality than the mirage), what consolation 
‘will remain to you in the memory of your 
work ? O hasten—in the sacred name of 
our common country, I beseech you— 
hgrStcn to leave this perilous path of revo- 
lutionary agitation! 'You will not hear 
mo ? The voice of popular favour is loud 
and sweet! Well, then, when that voice 
has become the voice of those that moaru, 
you shall not be able to assert, ‘ the entire 
nation shared the error of-my dreams.’ 
Here and now, I summon you to remember 
ill that hour, that one voice of expostulation 
was raised, and raised in time, hut that yon 
would not listen to its warning cry.” 
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BOOK V. 

CHAPTER XII. IN TIME. 

Mb. Loteokove vvas very nnc.n.'sy iu His 
minG. A small cjrcnmstanoc had piiU the ' 
climax to .a heap of doubts and susihcions 
which had long been accximulatinfr. It may 
be remembered that Mr. Jjovcgrifvo had ex- 
pressed lo his partner his desire to havo a 
j littlo confidential talk with him, and that 
( his partner had expressed himself perfectly 
^ willing that the confidential talk Bhonld 
? take place. It had not yet taketr place, 
however. Mr. Frost always found, some 
* exenso for postponing it. 

'■ On tho same day on which Mr. Lovc- 
f > grove had fir.st spoken of this desire on his 
j'l pai t, it may also bo i-omembercd that a sum 
Y of money just received by the firm had 
4 been taken away by Mr. Pijost, to bank, as 
'! he said. Mr. Lf>wgrovo had asked him 
! about it later, and hi r. Frost bad answered, 

. Oil yes; it was all right. And there tho 
J matter had dropped. But two days after 
Mr. Frost’s visit to the Princess de’ Barlctti, 

,' Mr. Lovegrovc made the very disagreeable, 
^ discovery that the money in question had 
, never been paid into tho bank at all! The 
sum was an insignificant onQ after all; and 
could he havo looked upon the circumstance 
as a mere instance of carelessness and for- 
^ gctfulness on. the part of Mr. Frost, he 
I’ would have been irritated and annoyed by 
; iL dertainly, but he would have felt no 
' more serious diistress than tho^e epithets 
might convey. But Mr. Frost, when ques¬ 
tioned, had not clapped his hand to his 
forehead and exclaimed that the matter 
had slipped his memory; he had not even 
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acknowledged that he had not paid the 
money, and pi-omised that ho would i-cmccly 
the omission. Ho had answered with com¬ 
posure that iho matter was all right. Mr. 
•Frost, then, had told his partner a lie. Mr. 
Lovegrovo was moro hurt by thi.s discovery 
than ho would willingly have acknowledged. 
He had a very strong attachment to Sidney 
Frost. Ho liad tlio habit of looking np to 
bis talcnks and cliaraotor with much tho 
same .admiring delight with which a little 
boy contcnijilates tho cock of his school; 
though at the same timo Mr. Lovegrovo 
understood very well what, were the solid 
plodding qualities in which he himself ex¬ 
celled Ids pai'tner, and which were especially 
useful to tho SUCCC.SS of their joint aflairs. 

Mr. Lovegrovo had no sooner made tho 
discoveryabove-mentioned tliaii lioresolved, 
with an inflc.viblo resolution, lb lose no more 
timo in coming to an explanation willi his 
pai-tner. The /lisoovery was made after 
office hours. Mi-. Fro.st had already left 
Bedford-squaro. Tho junior partner de¬ 
bated with himself what mcasnros ho should 
take in order to carry out the purpose he 
had formed. Mr. Lovegrovo having once 
formed a purpose, never permitted himself 
to discuss whether or no ho should t&rry it 
out; he merely considered how he should 
fulfil it, which was one of tho results of 
the smallness of his faculty of imagination 
—and also one of tho secrets of his success 
in life. 

“ Sarah, my dear,” said ho to hl.s wife, 
after tea, “I am going over to Buyswatcr 
this evening,” 

To a party ?” demanded Mrs, Love- 
grove, with a rapid, jealous notion that her 
long-nourished suspicions of Mrs. Frost’.s 
intention to in.sult her unmistakably had 
at length been confirmed, 

“ To a party! Jly dear Sarah, what arc 
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you dreaming of? Do lever go to a party 
witliout you ? And is it likely tliat the 
Frosts would invito me alone ?” 

Mtvs. Lovegrove, a littlu ashamed of her 
too hasty conclusion, murmured something 
to the effect that there was no knowing 
j w'hat “that woman” might not do. 

I “ But I am not going to see ‘ that 
womanI am going to soo ‘ that man.’ 
My visit is solely on business.” 

“ It’s a strange hour to have a business 
' appointment. I think, Angustns, that you 
might cmiseciato your oven ings to domestic 
pefico! I’m sure you work hard enough 
I iu the day, poor old Gus !” said Mrs. Love- 
gi-ove. 

The lady’s sudden descent from tlie re¬ 
gions of lofty severity to undignified and 
J'amiliar aficctiou, was duo to the pressure 
I of her husband’s arm encircling her waist, 
and tliu touch of her husband’s lips on her 
forehead. 

“ You know I never want to leave you 
and the girls, Sally. But I want to Sjieak 
to Fi'ost particularly. I must speak with 
, Jum. Give £ae a kiss, Sally. I don’t go 
I bticauso I like going, and I shan’t spoud a 
pleasant time, you may depend on it.” 
j Mr.s. Lovegrove was very sincerely fond 
j of her liiisband j and, as sho ixiarkcd his 
I face and gauged the tone of his voice, she 
i perceived lliat there w’a.s, as sho phrased 

i it, “ something on his mind.” And she 
I i-efraiued from saying another provoking 
I word to add to the burden. Mr. Liwe- 
I grove walked part of tho way tow’ards Bnys- 
' water, meaning to pursue liis jornaiey from a 
j certain point in tho omnibus. But the night 
j Avas line, and the walk was agreeable to 

I i tho lawyer after his day spent busily in a 

I I hot, close office; and he therefore strolloil 
( I on and on, until ho found tliat he might as 

ii well proceed to Ins destination on foot. 
|[ ’riius, us it turjied out, it Avas clpse on ten 
ij o'clock by the time he reached Frost’s 
|i house iu Bayswater. He had no need to 
1 1 knock or ring for admittance. The street 
' door wiuj open, and a couple of seivants— 

i a man and a Avomau—were lounging on the' 
1 1 steps cnji>,ying the evening air. 
j “Is Mr. Frost within?” asked Lovo- 
i grove, almost fearing to bo ausAA'cred in tho 
negative. 

j “ Mr. —not Mrs ?” asked tho man, wlio 
; did not at fii'st I’ecogniso Mr. Lovegrove. 

I Tho visits of the latter to Bayswulcr were 
j not frequent enough to render his face veiy 
I familiar to the servants there. 

“ Jlr. Frost. I wish to see your master 
if he is at home.” 


“ Oh, Mr. Lovegrove! I beg pardon, 
sir, I asked because my mistress is gone. 

I suppose you know.” 

“ Gone! Good Heavens, not dead ?” 

“Oh no, sir; hut she has left master, 
sir. I shouldn’t say anything only you’re 
of course so intimate, aud sum a friend.” 

“ I had heard nothing ! I had no idea! j 
Perhaps you are mistaken. Mrs. Frost has 
merely gone on a visit—for a time. It coAi't 
be!” 

“ Well, sir. I’m afraid you’ll find it is 
true. As for oui' knowing it, why, we 
couldn’t help ourselves. Tho next-door 
neighbours might have knoAxm it—very 
likely they do.” (The speaker had already 
discussed the affair in its Trn'iiuto.st details I 
with half the servants in Ihe neighbour- ’ 
hood.) “ And I’m glad you’ve chanced to 
come up to-night, sir, for master’s in a ' 
awful ♦jtatc—indeed, I thought that was 
AA'hat you comp for.” 

Mr. LoA'cgrovo AA’as iu coiustcniation. 

“ D<) you think I had hotter tiy to .see 
him ?” lie asked, doubtfully. i 

Tho very fact of his asking tho ser- !| 
vart’s opiuioji AA'ouldhave sufficed to prov'o j| 
to any one who knew Mr. Lovegrove the J 
extraordinary perturbation of his spirit. I j 

“ 1 tbink you had, sir. Some ono ought n 
to see him. He’s shut hisself up iu iiis j; 
6)tudy since six o’clock, and Avouldn’t take jj 
food, nor do notliing. Half an hour ago ji 
ho opened his door and called to us tliat wc i 
might go to bed, and shut up the house as 
soon as we liked. .Wo Averen’t l/O go near 
liim again. Tie Avanted nothing.” 

“ I will go in,” said Mr. Lov'cgrove. I 
don’t want you. I kuow my way.” i 

The door of the little room behind the | 
dining-room, which Mr. Finest occupied as 
his study, wtis shut. Mr. Lovegrove ap¬ 
proached it and paui^gd, hesitating whether 
or not he should knom for admission. But 
after a moment, he turned the handle and i 
AA'cnt in. 

Frost was sitting at a table Avith Avriting , 
materials upon it, A tumbler with some • 
brandy in it stood by his right hand. On j 
the other side Avas placed a polished Avooden 
box of peculiar shape. Before him laj" ! 
tA\o or three Sheets of letter-paper closely 
covered with Avriting.' At tlm opening of 
the door he looked up quietly, and tossed 
some papers over tho box that stood on tho 
table. He had expected to sec the sei’vjint 
merely. When he recognised Lovegrove, 
his face changed, and ho looked at him 
fixedly, LoA'Ogrovo had no need to a.sk a 
question. The haggard countenance that 
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met his eyes, with the light of tlio lamp on {he {.able, barit'd his fatx) in his hands, 
falling fuli on it, was conlii'mation stronger, Mr. Lovegrove x’cad the letter slowly and 
than words that the servant had not ex- attentively. When ho had finished it, ho 
aggerated the state of matters. threw it down with an expression of dis- 

“ Frost!” he said, and held, out his hand, gust, and an oath rose to hi.s lips. 

The other did not take it. “So you “Ey G ! such heavtlessness is in- . 
have heal'd !” he said, hour.sely. crotliblo !” 

“ Only this inshint! I was more over- Georgina Frost hud lett her homo as her 
whelmed—more amazed than I can siiy. liusband had .said, taking with hor her 
1—1 had some hope, that tho man—your jewels and the greater part of her costly 
servant—had inisstsited in stjine way. Hut wai'di'olx?. She wrote tliat her life had 

j; f,.av.- My di-ar Frost, I feel for yon long beon iutolorablo to her; that her* 

if evt.T one man felt for another. 1 do, husband was either a ruined man, or was 
uiion my soul.” growing rapidly to a pitch of parsinumy , 

“ Why dill you come here then a.sked which tlireatened fo become a monomania. 
Mr. Frost, in tlie same hoarso voice. In tlfc first case ho would bo j-elicvcd by 

“ i came—no matter now for tho business boi* absence; in the second, she must de- 
tliat bi'onght me here. 1 cannot harass you dine to miiko hersidf a victim to his avanco 
with it now. Hut, Frost, you must not and his temper. Sho Avas going to her 
break down in this way! For all sakes you mother and her widowed sister, who rc- 
must take courage !” * sided abroad. They would willingly re- 

“ Break down!” echoed Fro.st, in pro- ceivo her. Her motlicr’s property would 
cisely {.he samo tone and manner as betyre, eventually he hers, and sho had no scruple 
“no; I have not hrokeii down,” in accepting a homo wiili her parent. If 

“ This,” said Ijiwcgrovo, pointing to the brighter ilays should come, they might 
brandy, “ is a bad i-omfortor, and a worse meet again. Hut iSidiiey must bo awaro 
counsellor. You should take food;* and* that Ins conduct and temper during tho 
pevlia.ps a glass of sherry ivhen yon have past throe months had been such as to 
ealen. God bless my soul, 1 —I—feel like alienato her affection to a great extent, 
a man in a dnauli'ul dri'ain ! When did ii. Jiideed, there were moments when she had 
liappon? I mean when did—did sho ” feared })ersonal violence. Ho would scarcely 
“ She went away tliis afternoon. She be sui'prised—if imletid he were at all sur- 
was gone" Avheu 1 came homo from tho prised—at tho step sho had taken. And 
ollioe. She took lier maid, and her joAAols, sho reniaincd hi.s aileetionate and'unhappy 
and her clothes. >Sho was very fond of her wife. 

clothes. They were Ihe only objects that “ Frost,” said Mr. Lovegrove, laying his 
cvei touched her aficetions.” Sidney Frost hand on the forsaken Imsbaud’s arm, “ yon 
laughed a short laugh us he .said tho lust said something about a broken heart. You 

words : a laugh that made tho man oppo- arc not going to break your heart for a 

site to liim shiver. \tomaii who could rvrilo such a letter as 

• “ For Heaven’s sake, man, don’t—don’t that!” 

laugh! If iJiat hideous ^ somul can be Mr. Fro.st looked up .at him w'ith a ghastly 
termed a laugh, ’fhou she—Mrs. Frost— face. His features writhed and worked 
did she go uhtnc f” convulsively, but no tears fell from his hot 

“ I tell you she was accompanied by all eyes, 
that she loved in tho world! Hut you “Wliutis the n,so of your talking ?” ho 
mean, did she elope? Hid sho leave me g.aspcd out. “ You did not love her. She 
far a lover? Did slie disgrace herself?, Avas not your wife, your life, your idol. 
Oh no ! Not so. lAvonld haAm yon to under- All these ycar.s that she lay in my bosom I 

stand tluit Mrs. Frost is a Avoman of spot- loved lier more aiid more day by day. I 

loss Aurtue—spotless, spotless A'iituc ! tSho had not a thought, or a hope, ora Avisli lhat 
only breaks her husband’s heart; bat in did not tend to her pleasure, and comfort, 
nowise tarpishes his honour.” * and happiness. I knew she did not love 

And again the horrible laugh sounded me as I loved her. How could she ? How 
through the I'oom. could any Avoinan liaA'c {he strength to love 

“ Here is her letter. She left a letter, as I loA'ed her ? Hut 1 {bought sho had 
fi'liivt Avas very considerate, av.^s it not ? so^e gleam of’ kindness for me—some hu- 
Wonld you like to read it ?” man pity ! Not break my heart! It ia 

Frost tossed a letter across the table to broken, and ^crashed, and dead. The light 
lii.s partner, and then, leaning his elbows has gone out of my life.” 
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“ Sidney Frost!” exclaimed Lovegrove, 
suddenly springing up and laying his hand- 
on tho wooden box, the significance of which 
had at that moment flashed on his mind 
for the first time, “ I thank Almighty God 
that I came here to-night to save you from 
an awful crime. Give mo the pistol-case. 
1 will have it. I am not afraid of you. 
Sit down. Sit down, and sit still, and 
listen to me!” 

After a brief and unavailing struggle— 

* for his strength was worn out, and he was, 
although a powerfully-built man, no match 
just then for the other’s cool, determined 
energy—Frost obeyed. . He sank back into 
his chair, and a great burst of terfrs came 
to relieve his overcharged brain. 'Tlien 
Lovegrove ’ talked to him gently and 
firmly. Mr. Lovegrove was not a man of 
commanding intellect; and be used many 
arguments at which Sidney had been ac¬ 
customed to scoff, less from conviction, tluin 
a careless, irreverent tone of mind to which 
cynicism appeared a short and easy method 
of cutting spndry Gordian knots that 
could not bo unravelled. But Lovegrove 
possessed tlio enormous advantages of 
thoroughly believing what ho said, and of 
speaking witli a heartfelt interest in the 
man ho addressed. Gradu.ally Frost grow 
calmer. Ho said nothing, but ho listened 
at least with patience: and oncohe put out 
his hand, with his face turned away, and 
pressed tho other man’s for a moment. 

. “ You—^you do not know all,” ho faltered 

1 at length, when Lovegrove paused. 

“ Confide in me, Frost, I beseech you ! 
Wo have known each other many years. 
We have always been friends, have vfo not ? 
Confide in mo fully. You will not repent 
doing so.” 

I ‘‘ I had written to you—a farewell letter 

I —a letter of explanation. I had thought 
it would meet no human eye until I should 

be out of reach of-Well, I had made a 

clean breast of it. You may sec it, if yon 
will. It matters little. I am past canng 
j for anything, I think. Bat I have a dull, 

! dim sense of your goodness, Lovegrove. I 
' think you are a good fellow." 

Poor Mr. Lovegrove had little conception 
of tho revelations that awaited him. His 
first act was to ring for the Bci’vant. Ho 
stood at the door of the room to prevent tho 
man from entering it. When tho servant ap¬ 
peared he bade him bring a tray with food: 
cold meat, or whatever could bo bad, he 
said, and a little wine and bread. This 
tray when it was brought, ha^received at 
tho door, and set before his pai’tner with 


• 

his own hands. Then he shut the door, 
and standing over Frost commanded him 
peremptorily to eat. Having semr tho 
latter reluctantly swallow one or two , 
mouthfuls, Mr. Lovegrove sat down "with 
the pistol-case under his elbow, to peruso 
the closely-written sheets of his partner’s 
confession. More than once, during the > 
perusal, Mr. Lovegrove wiped the perspira¬ 
tion from his forehead, and breathed hard, 
like a man undergoing severe bodily exer¬ 
tion. But he read on, with a steady, silent 
perseverance, little less than heroic. Frost 
had, indeed, as he had said, made a clean 
breast of it. 

The reader is already acquainted with 
tho main points of tho confession. He , 
acknowledged his fraud in depriving Hugh 
Lockwood of >his rightful inheritance during 
.so manj^ years, merely suppressing—with a 
lingering trait of tho generous honour ho !' 
liad once possessed, and which ho had for¬ 
feited for tho wife who had deserted him j 
—Zillah’s part in tho deception of her bus- | 
band and her eon. Then came a I'ocord of j 
disastrous speculations, recklcs.sly entered |j 
into', in the spirit of an unsuccessful ! 
gambler, who throws one stake to bring ( 
back another, and with tho object of stip- | 
plying tho'‘cxi,ravagant expenditure of his ; 
household. Debts pressed on every side. | 
Latterly, there had been tho threat of dis¬ 
grace and exposure should he fail to refund 
Hugh Lockwood’s money. There had been 
a temporary gleam of hope when his at¬ 
tempt to borrow from Veronica had scemod 
crowned with success.. The afl'airs of tho 
wretched Parthenope Company had also, 
just at that time, flickered up into bright¬ 
ness. But a few hours had wrested this ; 
last hope from him. Ho received from ! 
Cesare a note, coached in tho most courtc- | 
ous and almost affoctiwriate tenns, regret- j 
ting much that the Principo.ssa had been I 
led by an impulse of .sympathy (which 
Cesare begged to say he thoroughly shared) , 
into promising that which it was out of their ' 
-power to perform. Their expenses had bc6n 
very heavy. And Mr. Frost was aware 
that tho fortune inherited by Sir John 
Gale’s widow represented only a compara- 
tiyply small portion of the late baronet’s 
wealth. In brief, Prince Cesare was deeply 
afflicted, but he could not lend Mr. Frost a 
guinea; and he trusted with all his heart 
that the latter would speedily tide over his i 
embarrassments. ■ | 

After getting this note, Frost confessed | 
that ho had almost despaired. There was 
, but one motive left to induce him to * 
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j| struggle on—Georgina. Ho reached his 
|j home, and found that she had fled from tJic 
:j falling liouse. Her loiter, proving beyond 
' all possibility of self-delusion that her heart 
was eutii-ely Ixaialoned against him, had 
; broken down the last remnantof his couragt*, 

I and lie had resolved, to die by his own band, 
i; Mr. Lovegrove thought long and anxiously 
jl as to tbc course it behoved him to follow ; 

1 1 and .at length, alter a conversation which 
jl la.sted far into tho niglit, lie made the 
following propositions to Mr. Frost. First, 

:■ that the latter should retire from the 
■j p,Trtncrship, giving up his share of tho 
j| business to Augustus, who was now <]uah- 
lied to take it. For this coucc.ssion, Mr. 
ij Lovegrove Avould uudertako at once to 
i: seltlo Hugh Lockwood’s clpim, and to 
make such other advances as might be 
j I agreed on hereafter. (Secondly, M'o.st was 
;! to give his word that he would, as soon Jis 
! Ills retirement Irom the tii-ni of Frost iyid 
Lovegrove should be anuounee<l, call a 
■1 meeting of his creditors, and lay his alfaii'S 
;i candidly before tJiem. If a composition 
i worn fonud to bo impracticable, he »iu.st' 
I then become a bankrupt; but in an open 
and upright maniHsr, giving up whatsoever 
propi'rty ho had Avithout resorvck 

Thus the disgrace of having the name of 
i' one of its members in the gazette Avould 
!i be aA’crted from the firm, Avhich point 
Avi'ighod a good dtial Avitli Mr. LovegroA'e. 

' Finally, Mr. Lovegrove Avould underlako 
: to assi.st his former jiartnor in any Avay 

I that might seem on duo considei-ation to 

I be advisalile, and witbin the limits of what 
ho (Lovegrove) considm-ed eornpatible 

|- Avi Ih jud dee to his own family. All this 

II Mr. jjovogrovo set forth at length, and 

i, Avith a clearness of stalomont Avhioli, even 
j in that depth of ^i.Sory and de.sjiair in 
j; Avhich ho found himself, imiirc.ssed Frost 

Avith a conviction that ho had hitherto a 
1 1 little under-estimated his partner’s powers 
of mind. 

• “ I am not in tho least a sentimental^ 
[ man, you knoAV, Frost,” said Mr. Love- 
grove; “and I do not pretend that in 
; proposing these arrangements I am not, as 
far as is fair and practicable, consulting my 
jl OAvn interests,” • 

!; Nevertheless, the fact Avas that the junior 

j, partner was willing to make'more than 
; one sacrifice for tho senior, and to treat 

|i him Avith generosity. But Mr. Lovegrove 
!| would have been much angered had ho 
■ been taxed Avith any such weakness as a. 

tender desire to spare Sidney Frost’.s^ fcel- 
j ings at the expense of solid advantage to 


himself. Frost Avas broken down in mind 
and body. He had no Avili to oppose to 
that of bis friend. And he knew iu bis 
heart that the other man Avas using Lis 
position with forbeai’itig’ kindness. Ho 
agi'ced to all. 

Mr. LoA'ogi'Ovo deemed it his duty to 
admonish Mr. Frost once more Avith some 
storuness on the fatal intention he entof- 
laincd. 

“ (Suicide,” said he, “ is not only criinhml, 
hut coAvardly. A man of your sort has 
bettiu’ things to do than to die liko a dog, 
been use lie finds life hard.” 

H<“ extorted from Frost a solemn promise 
that ho AA'onld make no further attempt on 
his OAVu life. And ho did not leave him 
until lie hud scon him prepared for his 
night’s rest. 

“ I think he Avill sleep,” thought Mr. 
Lovegrove. “ Nature is wisaried out. And 
1 believe there is no further fear of— that!’' 

Nevertheless, before quitting tho house, 
Mr. Lovegrove took tho precaution of 
plunging tlio loaded pistolsf into a basin 
of watei', and tlion loclcing ihoin up iu tbo 
case damp and dripiiing as they wore. 


MASQUERADING IN CUBA. 

It is tlio twcnty-eiglitli of December, and 
tlie therraoinetor stands at ninety-two iu tlio 
shade. I rise Avitb the gar/.a grulla—my 
bird clironometer—a Avondorful creature of 
tho crane species, with a yani of nock, and 
tAvo-feet-six of legs. Every moi'ning at six 
of tho clock pi’ocisoly, my grulla awakens 
me by Jialf-a-dozen gurgling and metallic 
shrieks, in .a tone loud enougli to bo heard 
by his Excellency the Governor, Avho is a 
sound sleeper, and lives m a big palace half 
a league from my abode, 1 descend from 
my Indian grass bainmock, and don a suit 
of the flimsiest cashmere, iu complinicut to 
thcifAvinter month, and because there is still 
a taste of night air in the early moriiing. 1 
have to manufaeturo my own cafe noir to¬ 
day, for my servants—a stalwart Elhiope 
and a youthful mulatto—arc both abroad, 
and A8'ill not return for tho next throe days. 
It is a fiesha and Friday. To-morrow is la 
napa, or day of grace “ thrown iu” to tho 
Jioliclay-makers, to enable them to recruit 
their exhausted frames, Avhich they do by 
repeating the jilcasurable excitement of tho 
previous day. Thou comes Sunday, another 
fiesta, which, in most foreign climes, is 
another wo#d for day of restlessness. 

Tho loading characteristics in a Cuban 
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carnival arc the Btrect oomparsas, or com¬ 
panies of ma.squera(lers—mamarrachos as 
they arc called in the creolo vernacular— 
and the masked halls. Here you have 
a compav.sa comprised of pure Afneans; 
though you wouldn’t believe it, for their 
fliit-iiOBcd faces are illumined by a coat of 
light dosh colour, and their woolly heads 
are dyed a blazing crincson. The males 
have also assumed female attii’e, though 
their better halves have not returned the 
compliment. Hero is another and a better 
comparsa, of mulattocs, with cheeks of 
flaming vermilion, wigs of yellow tow, and 
false bcard.s. Their everyday apparel is 
worn reversed, and the visible lining''is 
embellished with tinsel, paint, and ribbons. 
They are preceded by a band of music; a 
big drum, hand tambours, basket rattles, 
conch shells, and a nutmeg-grater. The 
members of this goodly company dance and 
sing as they pass rapidly along the strcei >, 
occasionally halting in their career to sf re- 
natlo a friend. ^ Now, they pause befoi-e a 
cottage, at the door of which is a group of 
raulaticas francesas, or French mulatto girls. 
'I’ho maskens salute them in falsetto voices, 
and address theui by their Christian names 
as a guarantee of their acquaintanceship. 
I’he girls try hai'd to recogniso iho dis¬ 
figured faces of their visitors. At last: 

“ HoM ! Musyer Fransoir, jc voiis co- 
ndso!” cries a yellow divinity in creole 
French. 

“ Vtmici 1 Monte !” calls another; at 
which invitation, Musyer Fransoir, who 
has stood confessed, ascends the narrow 
side stops which give cnlrance to the cot¬ 
tage and vanishes through a diminulive 
door. He appears a,gain, hatless, and 
beckons his companions, who follow his 
lead with alacrity. Soon, a hollow drum¬ 
ming, nittling, and grating, is hear<l, varied 
by the occasional twang of an exceedingly 
light guitar making vain efforts to promote 
harmony. A shuflling of slippered fhtet, 
and voices singing, signify that a dance 
is pending. Everybody-—^meaning myself 
and my neighbours — moves towards tbo 
scene. Everybody passes up the perilous 
steps, and endeavours to squeeze into the 
spare apartment. A few ^succeed in esta¬ 
blishing a permanent footing in the room, 
and the rest stand at the doorway and 
window, or burst through the chamber by 
a back door into an open yard. In carnival 
time, everybody’s house is everybody else’s 
castle. 

There is a perfect Babel at Iho French 
criolla’s. Some aro endeavouring to dance 


with lit tle more teira firma to gyrato upOn 
than “ La Nena” had on her foot square of 
table. Others are beating time on tables, 
trays, and tin pots. Somebody has brought 
a dismal accordion, but he is so jammed up 
in a comer by the dancers, that more wind 
is jerked out of him than ho can possi bly 
jerk out of his instrument. The man with 
the faint guitar is no hotter off. Every 
now and then a verse of dismal song is pro¬ 
nounced by one of the dancers. 

There is a pause—an interval of ten 
minutes or so for refreshments. English 
l>ottlcd ale at two shillings the hottlo is dis¬ 
pensed, together with intensely black cof¬ 
fee, wliich leaves a gold-brown stain on the 
Clip in proof of its genuinone.ss ; and this 
is followed byihe indispen.sable nip of the 
nafivo brandy called aguardix'nte. Stumps 
(■f damp' cigars are abandoned for fresh 
ones, and the air is redolent of smoke, 
b('ej?, and brown perspiration. If yon re¬ 
main long in this atmosphere, which re¬ 
minds you of a combination of a London 
eook-sliop and a museum of stuffed birds 
hud rfiummies, you will become imprognaled 
by it, and then not all the perf’uiiu^s of 
Araby will ei’adicate it from your system. 

1 need net go far fo witness the street 
sights in carnival time. Many of ihem I 
can enjoy from my position on my balcony. 
“ Enter” the shade of an CHlieflo in fal.se 
Avhiskevs. Ho is attired in a red .shirt, top 
boots, and a glazed cap. In his monfh is 
a clay pipe; i,u Ins -hand a black bottle : 
both ju’oducts of Great Britain. ILs is 
followed hy a brother black, in the disguise 
of a gentleman, with cuonnous shirt collars 
and lieavy spectacles. In his arms rests 
a colossal volume, upon which his attention 
is riveted, and .against the brim of his 
napless hat is stuck a lighted taper. He 
.stumbles along with uneven step, and occa¬ 
sionally pauses for the purpose of giving 
tongue to his profound cogitations. The 
crowd jeer him as ho passes, but he is un¬ 
moved, and the expression of bis copper' 
coloured countenance is ever grave and 
unchangeable. His eyes—-or more cor¬ 
rectly speaking, his spectacles — never 
wander from the mystao page, save when 
ho Irims his taper of brown wax, or ex¬ 
changes it for another and a longer. One 
cannot help remarking how on all occa¬ 
sions the “ oppressed ” negro preserves his 
natural gravity. Whether it be his plea¬ 
sure or his pain, ho takes it stoically, 
without any observable alteration in his 
sombre physiognomy. How do you re¬ 
concile the singular anomaly of a nigger 
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■with his face painted black ? Hero is one, 
■whose face and bare arms are besmeared 
with soot and ink. His thick lips start- 
i out in bright scai’let relief^ his eyebrows 
j I are painted white, and his spare garments 
I (quito filtliy enough before) are bedaubed 
I with tar and treacle. Thus piece of grimy 
I humanity is worthy of note as showing 
that the despised nigger is really not so 
black as ho is painted; if the truth were 
known, perhaps, the naan himself has 
adopted this disguise with a view to ]movo 
to the meditative world that there may yet 
bo another, and a hlackor, population ! 

It is not wise to bo too contemplative 
and to stay at home on a carnival day in 
Cuba. All tho world recognises you in the 
. eliaraetor of a moralising reejuse, and all 
■ the carnival world will surely mtikc you its 
victim. As I sit, despising these fri^’olities, 
as 1 call tlicm, a great comparsa of whites, 
jj tlie genuine article, comes rushing alongiu 
! my clircction. Ont of tlie ciu-uival .season, 

I tho fh-amatis personm of this comparsa ai-e 
} respectable memhors of society iji white 
jl drill suits, and Spanish loalluir boots, id'o- 
il ilay they are d3sreputable-lot)king and un- 
ji roooguiaable. Their faces are painted 
•I black, red, and inulatio-colour. »Their ilis- 
l! gui.s(( i.s of the simplest., aiul withal mo.st 
1 cor)S|jieut>iis ti.-iture, consisting of a man's 
' liat mtd a wonuni’s chemise; low-necked, 
i si lOrt -sleeved, and I’eaehhig to the gmnud. 
j They dance, tliey sing, and jingle rattles 
: a,ml oiher toys, and are followed hy a 
band of mnsio of the logitimato kind. In 
it are violinf^ a double-bass, a cJai-ionetlo, 
a Froiieh horn, a bassoon, a brace of tjim- 
I hours, and the indispensable' nntmeg- 
I grater, performed upon with a piece ^ 
wire exactly as the actual grater is by the 
nutmeg. The musicians, wlio are all ro- 
.spectably dressed blacks, hired for the 
occasion, play tho everlasting Danza Ou- 
bana. This is Cuba’s national dance, im¬ 
possible to be described as it is impos.sible 
to be correctly played by those who have 
never heard it as exeeuted byiilic native. 
In a country where carnivals ife-e objected 
to by the police, I have heard but one 
pianoforte player who, in his very excel¬ 
lent imitation of the quaint inusic of Tia 
Danza, has in tho least reminded me of 
the original with its peculiar hopping stac¬ 
cato bass and mnning and waltzing treble; 
but ho had long been a resident in the 
“ Pearl of the Antilles.” 

The comparsa just described has halted 
before my balcony; as I guessed it would 
from tho fact that its members were white 


people and possibly friends. Oh, .why did 
I not accept Joso Joaquin’s invitation last 
evening to makcj one of a comparsa of wax 
giantesses ! Hero they come straight into 
my vei-y balcony with thoir “Hold Don 
Gualterio. No mo condecs?” iii talsctto 
voices. Do I know you ? How should I 
in that ungcntlemanly make-up ? Let me 
see. Te.s. Frnsqaiito it is, by all tliat’s grimy 1 
What! and Tunied, too, and Bomba ? I 
feed like Bottom the weaver when he sum¬ 
moned hi.s spi’ites. Que hay amigos ? 
By thi.s tim«‘ my amigos have taken unlaw¬ 
ful possession of my innoi'most apartments. 
It’s of m> u-so to exposinlatc. 1 most Iwttlo 
up iny iialigiiation and uncork niy pale ale. 
I do the latter hy producing all my Eng¬ 
lish saipply of that beverage ; but it proves 
iusulli<*ieait. Tho thii-sfc of my hurghirious 
intruders is not qiisily stited. Tho cry is 
•still: Cervez.a ! Convinced that I have ex- 
hau.stcd all my beer, they are cont('ut to fall 
buck upon aguardiente; which very plobcin.n 
liquor, to judge fi-om their alcoholic breath, 
my gnc.sts have been falling laack npou in 
•a variety of ways over since tilts morning! 

Miisiea ! Vatno.s a bailnr ! Tins eliemiscd 
cavaliers propose a dance. Musical 'I'ho 
musiesa strikes up with a deafening echo 
under my spacious roof. At the inspiring 
toiK.-s of La Danza, a doztsn .spectators from 
the pavement, consif^ing cliielly of mulatto 
girls and Avliifo neighboui-s, invito them¬ 
selves in. Here’s a pretty thing ! An ex- 
temporisedpublic masked ball iu my private 
dwelling in the middle of the day ! If tliis 
wore Corn wall-road, B.ay.swaler, I’d have 
every one of them ]^ro8ecutcd for trespass. 
Music—a 1 Aguardiente ! They combine 
singing with dancing, and mix theso with 
cig.ar smoking and agaardioute drinking. 
To save my credit, tho genuine white 
brandy X provide i.s diluted to ten. degrees 
of. sirengtli, and cosks only two dollars and 
a quarter the garafon ! I find myself sud¬ 
denly whirled round by one of my unin- 
^ vited visitors. I would not have selected 
such a partner, hut I have' no choice. 
Smoko is said to be a disinfechint; so I 
smoke as I dance. For the closeness of 
the atmasphcrc, and the mu.sldnoss of mu¬ 
latto girls, are not congenial to one’s ol¬ 
factory and respiratory organs. At last 
tho final drop of aguardiente is drained, 
tho music ceases, and my friends, and my 
friends’ friends, and the strangers that 
were without my gate, take their not un¬ 
welcome dopaxturo. 

This has-been a warning, which, as I 
live, I’ll profit by. 1 extemporise and 
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as.sxiTno a home-made disgaisc. A strange 
sensation of guilt, of going io do something 
ivrong, comes over me and makes mo quake 
frojn tho top of my extemporised turban 
to tlio solo of my sandal slippers. Whither 
.sliall I -wander, forlorn pantomimist that I 
am ? I loitorabout the least frequented neigh¬ 
bourhoods, until the shades of cvc—which in 
this climate come with a rush—have fallen, 
and then I mix fearlessly with the thiMing, 
among whom I am but as a drop in a Black 
Sea. In my peregrinations I meet a com¬ 
pany of negro masqueraders, who, without 
the least ccfromoriy, are entering the private 
dwelling of an opulent don. The illustrious 
family arc tranquilly seated in the elegant 
s.ala; but what care their visitors ? It is 
carnival time and they, serfs of that same 
liouso, are licensed to bring themselves and 
their friends. They beay between them a 
painted screen, which they unfold and plant 
ill the middle of the saloon. It forms a 
theatrical proscenium on a small scale. 
An orchestra of tambours, tin-trays, and 
uutmcg-gratiitg giiiros opens the perform- 
' anoes; and then tho actors proceed to saAV 
• the air. They perform this operation in 
turn, by reason of tho limited proportions 
of their stage; and one very toll negro, who 
I appears to have been altogether omitted in 
the carpenter’s calculations, has to speak 
his speech behind the t 9 p drop. He speaks 
it trippingly too; for in the middle of a most 
exciting monologue, ho upsets tho whole 
parapherfmlia and himself into tho bargain. 
Tho entertainment, including refreshments, 
has lasted some fifteen minutes, when tho 
itinerant troupe (who derive no benefit 
from their labours save what honour and 
self-enjoyment yield) pick up their portable 
proscenium and walk away. 

By far tho gayest region of the city 
j during a carnival is the Plaza do Armas, a 
j spacious square, with wide promenades, 
gardens, and trees, in a railed enclosure. 
Here are the governor’s house, the resi¬ 
dences of Cuban Belgravia, tho cafSs, and 
the cathedrah Myriads of masqueraders, in 
every variety of motley and domino, congre¬ 
gate in the plaza after their day’s perambn- 
lations, and dance, sing, or bewitch each 
otherwith their disguises. There is a party 
of masqncd and dominoed ladies: genuine 
whites all; you can tell it by the shape of their 
gloveless hands and the transparent pink of 
their linger nails; endeavouring to hoax a 
couple of swains in false noses and green 
spectacles, both of whom have been already 
recognised. The perplexed youths try 
their hardest to discover their fair inter¬ 


locutors by peeping at their profiles through 
tlieir wire masks, but in vain. At the 
next quiet tertuha these same ladies will 
have rare fun with their puzzled victims of 
tho night of the masquerade. Witliin ear¬ 
shot of whei '0 I am standing are a small ' 
crew of ancient mariners, .Britons every 
ono of them; unless they happen to be 
Americans from Boston: it does not matter 
which to a Cuban. They belong to the 
good ship Mary Bai'ker, lately arrived from 
Halifax, in quest of Cuban copper. Jack 
has come ashore to anight to see the sights 
and collect material for a new yarn, which 
ho will deliver at his native fireside ono of 
these odd days. Some masker has ap- j 
preached tho group, and has brought them j 
the astoundipg information that he—the j 
unknown—^belongs to the Mary Barker, j 
Jack tulns to his messmates with a bcwil- I 
dered air. Then, addressing tho masker, I 
“ What, Joe ?” says lio at a vontnro. 

No, not Joe,” says tho man behind tho 
mask. “ Try again.” 

‘‘Shiver my timbei'.s!” exclaims Jack, 

“ I give it up. Here, Tom,” says ho to a i 
shipmate of that name, “yon'ro good at j 
conhnmdrums; just step for’ard and tell j 
this hero lubber who ho is.” | 

Trim tries and fails, but arrives at the 
possible conclusion that it is “ some o’ them 
’ere Cnbeyans a-making game oil us.” 

Refreshment stalls stand at intervals 
along tho pavement of tho plaza. Each 
table has a white tablecloth, and is dimly 
illnmincd by caudles sheltered from tho | 
wind by enormous stand-shadoi of glass, or 
lamps of portable gas. Leather-bottomed 
chairs are placed invitingly around, and 
c^rcoal braziers for warming drinks keep 
tneir rc.spcctful distances. Egg-flip, bottled 
ale, cafe noir, and a kind of soupo a la 
Julienne, called by the natives aijaco, are 
dispensed by negress vendors, who charge , 
double for everything, and drive a roaring 
trade. Approaching ono of tho tables X 
call for a plate of aijaco, and am perfectly 
’understood by the dark divinity who places 
before me % pot-pourri of yams, green 
bananas, ent pumpkins, aguacates, chicken, 
and broth of the same. I do full justice 
to this rich and substantial repagt, and, by 
way of dessert, conclude with a very small 
cup of properly made cafe noir and a 
genuine i ara. I then betake myself to tho 
nearest coffee-house. After black coffee, 
Cometh what is popularly termed plus-cafe, 
and this being an unlicensed spirit cannot 
be had in the street. The coftee-soloon is 
wcU patronised, and tho air of carnival is 
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Kore very strong. Everybody and every¬ 
thing seem to follow the masquerade lead, 
the very furniture forming no exception to 
j I the rule: for the gas chandeliers aro encased 
1 in fancy papers, the walls and pictures arc 
i adorned by tropical leaves and evergreens, 
the chairs aro transformed into shapes of 
seated humanity, the marble slabs of the 
little round tables aro partially disguised in 
robes of glass and crystal. As for the 
whitc-jaekoted proprietor ai\d his myrmi¬ 
dons, including Rubio, the mixer of liquors, 

I behind tho counter, they all wear smiles or 
j holiday faces, while they carefully conceal 
I tlicir natural sleepiness. 

I Mozo ! (Tai’con ! Una co pita con cognac! 
j Tho waiter hofirs, but docs nob obey, 
j having already too many copitas on hi.s 
j iniufl, “ Alla voy, soflor 1” he, however, 

! s.ays; and as it is some consolation to 
I kttow that he will como cvontually, 1 for- 
1 give his proorastinalion, and bide my tinjo. 
JVI(!ariwhile, 1 watch ji. group of maskers 
who surround a, guitar-jdaying iiiiprov- 
I vi.satoro, Avho .assures his amlienco iii song 

I that ho is expiring boeanse fif tlie faif.hk’ss- 
ij noss of his niul.atfo, who h.as rqjoetod hi.s 

II advances with ridicule. In .a.n opposite 
j' eornor ari! a p:hr of moralising Davids 
j gravely dc;scani.ing upon tlie fr.ailty of 
j woman to the accompauimrint of a windy 
I accordion .aiid a nutmeg-grater, something 

after this fashion ; 

WomoTi tlioTp aro in this world, wo Ben, 

I Wlif.Sf loritfui'S ar<' cnouffh for tlireo ; 

j They boar tlicir noiijhbouro’ skins about, 

And twist and turn thorn inside out. 

1‘allojo njeno! lo viran aJl revos. 

This is the whole song, .and nothing but 
tho song; for negro raelodic.s, of which the 
above is a specimen, aro essentially epi- 
grtimmatic. 

A rush i.s made to tho big b.arred win- 
I dows and open doors of the cafe. An im¬ 
portant comparsa of Congo negroes of both 
SCXC.S is pfu3sing in procession along the 
sftrcct. They have just been paying their 
respects to no less a personage than his 
Excellency the Governor of Santiago: in 
the long reception-room of whose palace, 
and in whose august presence they have 
dared to (Uinco ! The troupe is headod'by 
a br^o of black.s, who carry banners with 
passing strange devices, and a dancing 
mace-bearei*. These are followed by a 
battalion of colonels, generals,^ and field- 
marslials, in gold-braided coats and gilded 
cocked-hats. Each wears a broad sash 
of coloured silk, a sword and enormous 
- Spurs. These are not ordinary masque¬ 


raders bo it known, but grave subjects of 
liis sombre majesty King Congo, the oldest 
and blackest of all the blacks: tlio law¬ 
fully appointed sovereign of the coloured 
community. It seems to form part of tbo 
.drilling of his majesty’s military to march 
witha tnmble-down, pick-mc-up step, for as 
each member of tho corps moves ho is for 
ever losing his balance and finding his equi¬ 
librium ; but whether on tho present occa¬ 
sion this remark.ablo step proceeds from 
loyalty or liquor t cannot say. In the rear 
of his Congo Majesty’s officers are a crowd 
of copper-coloured amazons, in pink mus¬ 
lins trimmed with flowers and tinsel, who 
march trippingly in files of four, at well- 
measured disUmc<\s, and form a conuecl.iiig 
link Avitli each other by means of thenr 
pockot-handkertihiefs held by tho extreme 
corners. Each damsel cariies a lighted 
taper of brown vva.x, and a tin rattle, which 
she jingles as she move.s. Tho whole pro- 
ce.ssion tormiriat.os hi a military band, com- 
po.sed of mnsiei.ans whoso hard work and 
little pay aro exhibited in their uniforms, 
’which aro confined to buttonloss shirts and 
brief unmentionables. Their instruments 
aro a big drum, band fambours, huge («»no- 
sbaped basket rattles, a bent bamboo hai'p 
with a solitary string, and the ijidispon- 
sable giiiro or nniinog-grater. There is 

harmony in this outline of an orchestra, 
lot him laugh w'ho may. No actual tunc 
is there, bub you have all the lights and 
shadows—tho skeleton, so to speak—of a 
tune, and if your imagination bo musical, 
that will suffice to supply the melody. I'he 
peculiar mcasnro adopted in uogro drum- 
music, and imitated in Iia Danza and in 
church chiming, has an origin which those 
who h.avo a taste for natural history will 
do well to make a note of. There is an 
insect—I forget the name, but yon may 
hear it any fine night in tho wilds of a 
tropical country—^that gives out a con-' 
tinuous croak, which exactly corresponds 
with this measure. 

A1 fin y al oabo, I have taken my plns- 
cafe ; and now that it is. very early morn¬ 
ing, I take tho nearest way to my virtu¬ 
ous homo. On my way thither, I pause 
before tho saloons of tho Philharmonic, 
where a grand bal-masqno of genuine, and 
doubtful, whites is being held. From my 
position on the p.avcmont, I c.an see per¬ 
fectly well into tho salon do bal, so I will 
not evade tho doorkeeper, as others do, by 
introducing myself in disguise as some¬ 
body else. I observe tliat tho proceedings 
within have already begun to grow warm* 
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There ia no lack of partners in. carnival 
time, as everybody, save the black musi- 
fians, is dancing the everlasting contra- 
dawza. Some of the excited too-trippers 
liavc abandoned their masks. One of these, 
an olive - complexioned sehorita, wears a 
tell-tale patch of bine paint on her left 
cheek : condemning testimony that at some 
period of the evening she danced with that 
mamarracho whoso face is painted like an 
Indian chief! In a dark comer of the 
biUiard-room, where two gentlemen attired 
in the garb of Philip the Second are play¬ 
ing carambola against a couple of travestied 
Charles the Fifths, are seated a snug couple 
—^lovor and mistress to all appcar^inco. 
The dominoed lady is extremely bashful, 
her replies are brief, and all but inaudible. 
The fond youth has proposed a saunter 
into the refreshing night air, where a 
moon, bx’ight enough to road the smixllest 
pi'int by, ia shining. His proposal is 
acceded to. Hia heart is glad now; but 
wliat will his feelings be when ho dis¬ 
covers that IJio beloved object is a boarded 
brute like himself! The orchestra is phay-, 
ing one of Lina Boza’s last danzas. Lina 
Boza is a negro composer and claiionette 
player of great renown in Cuba, and this 
p.arli<;nlar dauza is one of the pogajosa or 
“iiTcsistible” kind. You have heard it 
played all over the town to-day, and to¬ 
morrow yon will hear it sung with a couple 
of doggerel rhymes in creole Spanish, which 
fit into tho mu.sic so well as to “ appeal' to 
be the echoes of the melody." The way in 
which Lina helps the dancers in their 
favomite ^rations by his inimitable and 
(wor-VM'ied performance on the elai’ionetto, 
should bo a warning to protecting mammas! 
The stop of La Danza is difficult for an 
amp,teur to conquer, but when once it is 
achieved, and you are fortunate enough to 
secure a graceful partner, tho result is 
highly satisfactory. I am almost tempted 
to trespass upon tho early hours of the 
morning for tho sake of the music of La 
Danza and those open-air refreshment ’ 
stalls where everything looks hot and 
inviting. The night breeze is, moreover, 
cool and exhilarating, and, after all, it ia 
not later than nine r.M.—in Europe. I 
lead on, nevertheless, in the direction of 
the Heights of El TivoH, whore I reside -, 
stopping not in my upwaird career, save to 
pay a flying visit at a ball of midattoes. 
A crowd of uninvited are gazing, like 
myself, between the bars of tho huge 
windows j for the ball is conducted hpou 
exclusive principles, and is accessible only 


with tickets of admission. Two policias, 
armed with revolvers and short Roman 
swords, are stationed at the entrance-door, 1 
and this looks very much like tho pre- jj 
cursor of a row. Mulatto balls generally 11 
do end in some unlooked-for compromisa, j; 
and it would not surprise mo if this parti- jj 
cular ball were to terminate in somethiug jj 
sensational. , 

I am home, and am myself again, rumi- i; 
nating upon tho events of tho day and ;j 
nighty and I'arrive at the conclusion that 
tho despised and oppressed negro is not so ll 
ill oft’ as ho ia made out to he, especially in ; 
carnival lime. As I enter, my grulla 
thinks it must bo six o’clock, and essays to i 
sln'iek that hour, as is her custom: but ■ 

I startle hor in tho middle of her fourth ji 
cliime, and‘she stops at half-past three. ' 
Then iT climb into my aerial couch, in 
whoso embrace I pi-esontly invoke that of :: 
the grim masker, Morpheus ! \ 

* 'I 

HAND-SHAKING. ;i 

j 1 

AIahy people read character by the shape li 
of the skull; almost everybody intuitively 
and instinctively reads it in the counte- ; 
nance; some afl’ect to be able to disctjvor 
it in tho handwriting of persons whom they i 
havo never soon; while a few- are of opi¬ 
nion that it may bo ascertained by tho ! 
manner in which a man shakes hands, j: 
Of all these modes of studying character j| 
that of physiognomy* is the most to bo j 
depended upon. Nevertheless—as an aid n 
to, and not a substitute for, physiognomy— ! i 
tliere is much to be said for hand-shaking, j ■ 
as a means of deciding whether ho or she i 
who oiTors or accepts this act of friendly 
courtesy, is cold or warm-hearted, indiffe¬ 
rent or cordial, siucero* or hypocritical, or 
whether he is really glad to interchange 
courtesies with you, or only pretends to 
be so. 

How did people first get into tho ha\jit i 
of shaking bands ? The answer is not far ! 
to seek. In early and barbarous times, 
when every savage or semi-savage was his 
own lawmver, judge, soldier, and police- I 
m%n, fend had to watch over his own 
safety, in default of all other *protectiou, 
two friends or acquaintances, or two 
strangers desiring' to be friends or ac¬ 
quaintances, when Ihey chanced to meet, 
offered each to the other the right hand— 
the hand alike of offence and defence, the 
band lliat wields the sword, the dagger, 
the club, the tomahawk, or other weapon 
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of war. Eacli did this to show that the 
hand was empty, and that neither war nor 
treachery was intended. A man cannot 
well stab another while he is engaged in 
the act of shaking hands with him, unless 
ho be a double-dyed traitor and villain, 
and strives to aim a cowardly blow with 
the left, while giving the right and pre¬ 
tending to be on good terms writh his 
victim. The custom of hand-shaking pre¬ 
vails, more or less, among all civili.sed 
nations, and is the tacit avoAval of friend¬ 
ship and goodwill, just as the kiss is of a 
Avariuor passion. 

jjadies, as every one mast liaAui remarked, 
seldom or never shake hands with the cor¬ 
diality of gentlemen; unless it bo with each 
other. The reason is obvious. It is for 
tlii'in to ri'ceive homage, not to give it. 
They cannot be expected to shoiv t!> persons 
of the other sex a warnjth of greeting, 
which miglit be misinti'rproted; imhrss 
such persons arc very closely rolated* to 
them by family, or aircction rin Avhieli t:asos 
hand-shaking is not needed, and the lips 
do more agreeable duty, • • 

Every man sliakcs hands according to 
his nature, whether it be timid or .aggro.s- 
sivi', prond or humble, eoartcous^or cdinrlish, 
vulgar or refined, sincere or hypoeinticiil, 
enthusiastic or indilferent. The nicest riv 
finements *aiul idiosynerasii« of chuvaciei- 
may not pin-liaps be lUscovei’able in this 
fashion, but the mom salient poinls of tem¬ 
perament anti individuality may douhlless 
he made clear to the understanding of most 
peiiple by a hitter study of Avhut 1 shall 
call the physiology or the philosoijhy of 
hand-shaking. 

Some peojilo are too “robustious ” in ho 
altogether pleasant. They take the offered 
liaml with the grasp of ji vice, and as if 
they had, with malice prepense, resolved to 
squtr^eze all the delicate little hones of your 
knuckles into pulp or mince meat. And 
wltile the tears of .agony come into your 
eyes, and run down your checks, they 
smile at you benignantly, like gentle giantsj 
unconscious of their strength, and of 
the tyranny witli which tboy exercise it. 
Many of them are truly good fellows, and 
mean all the cordiality of which their awful 
squeeze is the manifestation. They would 
exert all the strength that goes to waste in 
such hand-shaking in rescuing you from 
danger, if yon were in it, or in doing battle 
against your enemies, if yon were assailed 
by superior numbera. • Yet when, such 
seemingly cordial good feUews manifest 
the same cordiality towards people whom 


they mot for the first time yesterday, and 
towards those with whom they may have 
been intimate for a luilf or a quarter of a 
century, it is impossible to avoid a suspicion 
that they act from habit, rather than 
from the ebullition of heart. But of all the 
men to bo avoided, he Avho squeezes your 
hand in this excruciating fashion, on a 
false pretence, is the worst. Ho dislo¬ 
cates your joints to convince you that 
he loves you very dearly, and as soon as 
you are out of sight forgets you, or 
thinks tliat you are no “gi*eat shakes” afU'r 
all, or, Avorso still, abuses you behind your 
buck to the uAtt acquaintance whom lie 
mert,s. Him, in his tuni, ho serves in the 
same uuniuer, and gradually establishes for 
himself tho character, Avhicli ho well de¬ 
serves, of being a snob and a humbug of a 
particularly <iffei)sive typo. 

Another, and even more odious kind of 
hand-shaker, is ho who offers yon his hand, 
bub will nob permit you to get fair hold of 
it; ono of Avlioin it has been smig; 

Willi finder tip he condeseentfs 

To touch tho fingers of his friends, 

As if ho foHred their palms might brand 

Somo mural stigma on his hand. 

To be treated Avith (ho «ool ctmtompt, or 
supta’cilious scorn wliicli such a mode of 
salutiilion implies, is worse Ilian not to be 
saluted at all. Bidter a foentan, with 
whom you foci on terms of equality, than 
an acquaintance—he cannot be called a 
friend—who looks doAAui upon you as if ho 
AA'cre a superior being, and will not admit 
your sotiial equality without a drawback 
and a discount. It sornotimes happens, 
however, that this result is due to the 
dillidenco of the shakee rather than to tho 
pride of the shaker. If a timid man will 
not hold his hand out far enough to enable 
another to grasp it fairly, it is his own 
fault, and betrays a weakness in his own 
character, and, not a defect in that pf him 
who would bo friendly with him. 

Another hand-shaker Avhoso method is 
intolerable, and Avitli whom it is next to 
impossible to remain oh friendly terms, is 
tbo ono who offers yon one finger instead 
of tho tips of the whole five, as much fis to 
say, I am either too pro-occupied in myself, 
or tliink too little of you, to give you my 
whole hand. With such a man the inter¬ 
change of any but tho barest and scantiest 
courtesy is rendered difficult by any one 
who has a particle of solf-respect. 

To present ti e left hand for tho purpose 
of a mendly greeting is a piece of dis¬ 
courtesy —- sometimes intentional on the 
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part of superiors in rank to their inferiors, 
and an act that no time gentleman will 
commit. There is no reason why it should 
bo considered more discourteous than it 
would bo to kiss the left cheek instead 
of the right; but, doubtless, the custom 
that makes the right hand imperative 
in all sincere salutation dates from those 
early iime.s when hand-shaking first began ; 
and the hand that shook or was shaken 
in friendship was of necessity weapon¬ 
less. The poor left hand that one would 
think ought to be of as much value and 
strength as the right, jmst as the left 
foot or leg is as strong as the right foot or 
log, because, they are both used equally, has 
fallen into disrepute, as well as into com¬ 
parative disuse, until it has become an 
accepted phrase to say of any proceeding 
lliat is inauspicious, artful, .sly, or secretly 
malicious, that it hj “ sinister”—that is, left- 
handed. 

To shako hands Avithout removing the 
glove is an act of discourtesy, which, if 
nnintentional * and thoughtles.s, requires 
an apology for the ImiTy or inadvertence 
which led to it. This idea would also 
socra to bo an occult I’cmnant of tho old 
notion that the glove might conceal a 
Wi'apon. licneo true courtesy and fn'end- 
ship required that tho hand should be 
naked as a proof of bona fides. 

To refuse pointedly to shake hands with 
one who offers you tho opportunity in a 
friendly manner amounts lo a declaration 
of hostility. And after a quarrel—or act 
of open hostility—tho acooptonce of tho 
hand offered is alike tho sign and tho rati¬ 
fication of peace. 

Tho nations of continental Europe are 
scarcely so much addicted to hand-shaking 
as flic English, while the English in this 
respect are far less demonstrative and ap¬ 
parently cordial than the Americans, who 
shake hands with one another from morn¬ 
ing to niglit, if even the slightest excuse or 
opportunity arises. “ Since my arrival in the 
United States,” wrote the late Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, “ I have been suiTonnded by 
crowds of well-wishers, whose greatest 
desire seemed to be to shako hands with 
me. In Ireland this practice does not pre¬ 
vail, but here it seems to be a universal 
custom.” All travellers aa*o equally struck 
with the undue prevalence of -this custom, 
as they cannot fail to bo after they have 
been a few days in tho country. Tho 
sti’unger, if of any eminence or renown, is 
often introduced to forty or fifty people in 
a string, and to omit to shake hands with 



any one of them would be an act of die- H 
respect. And even the Irish and German [ 
w'aiters at the great hotels expect yon to 
shako liands with them, on your second 
arrival, if they happen to remember your ] 
face or name, or have received a gratuity at | 
your hands for their previous services or i 
attentions. 

One of tho greatest, penalties attached 
to the by no means enviable office of presi- | 
dent, is the stupendous amount of hand- i 
shaking which that functionary has to nn- j' 
dorgo. The late good-natured President j 
Lincoln was a serious sufi’erer, though it i 
mu.st be confessed that he often took his 
revenge and gave some too importunate 
hand-shakers sucli squeezes of his power¬ 
ful grasp aa made them remember bim {j 
with pain for a few hours after tho in- ji 
iliction Vjf hi.s cordiality. Both he and ij 
otlier occupant.s of his nncasy and thank- n 
le.^s office have, on New Year’s Day ospe- jl 
eially, and on many oilier occasions, to i| 
umhs’go ail amount of hand-shaking, Ij 
sufficiuuL almost to-wrench the arm offj i! 
or at least to make it ache for a (brinight |i 
afterwards. Five or six thousand people i: 
of all rauk.s and classes of men, from |i 
tho polite 'European ambassadors and di¬ 
plomatic agi'nl.s at AVusliingloii, and the . 
legislators, bankers, merchants, lawYoi’.s, j, 
newspaper cditoi’s and reporters, the mili¬ 
tary and naval officers, down to the I 
common soldiers and sailors, and, lowei* 1 
still, doAvn to the- very rough-s of the i 
street, who are all admittoil without tho 
intervention of a Gold Stick or any other || 
kind of stick, or a Black or a White Rod, Ij 
or any kind of usher or introduction, ami !{ 
in any costume they please, even in that of ji 
tho navvy Avith his heavy boots and his ji 
Avorking jacket, or tho sweep with tho soot 11 
still on his face (though it must be admitted | j 
as a rule that tho rowdies, tho sweeps, and 
the navvies, put on thoir best clothes on 
such groat occasions) pass through the re¬ 
ception hall, each of them expecting tt> j 
shake hands with the chief ma^strate. 

I have nothing to say against hand¬ 
shaking. It is pleasant to touch the hand 
of an honest man or woman, and to he on 
such terms of acquaintanceship with either 
of these masterpieces of creation, as to 
justify you in tho thought that you are 
their equal, and that a moral sympathy 
may flow from you to them, or from them 
to you. Even to grasp tho paw of an 
honest and intelligent dog, who holds it up 
for yon to shake, on being asked to do so, 
is something. For the dog, unlike some 
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j men, would scorn to give his paw to one, 
in whoso eye, and in wJiose face, lie, by his 
ll fine instinct, in some respects the equal, if 
ij not the superior, of reason, discovered 
;i treachery or evil. 

'I METEORS. 

11 

ij Tn a paper headed The TJnivci'se,* we 
;i ])ut on record facts proving that the great 
whole (of which oui- .solar system is but an 
I inlinitely small fraction) is one in material 
i| eon.stituiion. The spectral analysis oflight 

i has shown that the most distant visible 
1^ heav-eiil/bodies contain substances exactly 
;i the same as those which nuihc up the solid 
■1 cru.st of ihe earth. Thus, Aldeb.ai-an (the 

ii slur mnrhed b in the .Bull) has tioda, niag- 
'! nesia, liytlrogen, lime, iron, bismuth, ftellu- 
i' viam, antimony, and mercury. Sirin.s, the 

Dog Star, likewise conf(;sses to soda-, mag¬ 
nesia, livalrog(Mi,'and probably iron ; and not# 
only the ste.rs hut many of the neh'ulto have, 
been inad<i to avow their pos.sos.sioii of 
1 . similar, if ifot exactly iiliaitieal elements. 

In tli(! At’.nnaire of the Bureau des Longi¬ 
tudes, for liS70, M. Dolannay contirm.^ the 
theory of the unity of Iho eonstitutlou of 
llie uiiiver.so by a dilferent set of facts and 
I arguments whu:h Jiavo all tlio cliarm of 
I novelty. For, age.s, nobody knew what they 
meant; and was read his lucid c.vplanation 
witli the pleasure enjoyed in guessing a. 
riddle which lias long puzzled our brains, 
I; if we may eomparo tlie solutiou of a play 
ij on words with the sati.sfaclion of obtuining 
i; the grandest views of nature. In the present 
‘Diotico” he treats of what we may learn 
j from the various kinds of meteors—a term 
jj whici), in its Greek original, means merely 
h something hanging aloft. . 

|j Spectral analysis has enabled us to study 
|i the material elements of the heavenly 
I; bodies; but this is not the only means wo 
jj possess of discovering directly the secrets 
jj of the constitution of the universe, Cer- 
i tsiin*phenomena, now to be examined, put 
Ij it in our power to make a close inspection 
Ij of a considerable number of bodies dis- 
ij tribnted in space. Wo can oven handle 
j some of these bodies, and analyse them by; 
j tho various processes which our laboratories 
I have at their command. The results have 
I been valuable, from tbeir verifying, directly 
j and tindoniably, the notions already derived 
from other sources respecting the oonditiou 
and naturc~of the matter dispersed through¬ 
out celestial space. 

• See Ail. TUB Yeae Rovhd, New Serieg, vol. ii., p. 10. 
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While gnzing at tho starry heavens, wo 
f)fton see a bright point dart rapidly across 
the constellations, and then disappear wiUi- 
out leaving any trace. This is what Wo 
call a shooting shir. Somciimes the bril¬ 
liant point marks the line of its pissago 
by leaving behind it a luminous train, 
which lasts a few instants, but vanishes 
soon afterwards. Tho path of the shooting 
•star is usually rectilinear or straight, or 
rather it would coincide with the arc of a 
gi-e.'it circle traced on tho celestial hemi- 
.sj)hcve. In a few cases, which arc very 
rare, tho path presents successivo sinuo¬ 
sities, or lakes a decided bond, making an 
augle,*soTn('timcs very large, with the direc¬ 
tion it followed at tho outset. In other 
words, the shooting star seems to travel 
in a sci-fK-ntino eom'se, or rapidly to change 
its flii'oot.ion, and even, in certain instances, 
it seems to go back again, reluming to¬ 
wards its starling-point. Sliooling stars 
eonstituLe a special class t)f luminous 
metiiors, which appear at all^ times and 
seast)ns. Xot a night passes without 
sdveral of them being observed. Tlio fre- 
qneney with wliieh they show themselvo.s, 
a.s we shall see hy-and-bye, is more or ]os.s 
great, aeeording to cireumslances. 

Erom iimo to time, but mueli le.ss rarely, 
there occurs a phenomenon, (ho same in 
kind, but much greater in intensity. A 
Inmiuons body of consitlerable and appre¬ 
ciable dimensions rapidly traverses tho 
heavens, shedding a bright, light in all 
directions. It re.scmbles ji ball of fire, 
whoso apparent magnitude is often com- 
})arabIo to that of l^lio moon. Tlits body 
generally leaves behind it a very visible 
luminous twiin. Often, daring or immedi¬ 
ately afiia- its appearance, an ('xplosion 
takes place, and even occasionally aove.ral 
explosions, which arc lieard at diflerontand 
widely distant places on the surface of tho 
earth. Frequently, also, tho explosion is 
accompanied by tlie bursting of the ball of 
fife into luminous fragments, which seem 
projected in different directions. This 
phenomenon constitutes what is -called a 
7noleor proper, or, by French natunalists, a 
bolide—a word we might well naturali.se, 
as it is used in that sense by Pliny, and is 
derived from a Greek verb to throw, to 
shoot out. Tho phenomenon occurs by 
day as well as by night—only in the first 
case the light it emits i.s very much 
diminished by tho light of tho sun, and, 
in fact, is only perceptible wheiT developed 
with considerable intensity. 

On tho other hand, on tho earth’s sur- 
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face we Bometimes find solid bodies of a 
stony or metallic nature, which appear to 
have nothing in common with the soil on 
which they lie. From time immemorial 
the vulgar have attributed to these bodies 
an extra-terrestrial origin. They were be¬ 
lieved to be stones fallen from the sky. 
They have been designated pierres de 
foudre, pierres de tonnerre, thimderbolts, 
because they were regarded as matter shot 
by lightning to the surface of the earth. 
Many of these protended thunderbolts have 
been recognised to derive their origin from 
the soil itself in which they were found. 
Such are the feiTugineous pyrites, so com¬ 
monly occurring in chalky strata.^ But, 
for a certain number of them, their extra¬ 
terrestrial origin has been indisputably as¬ 
certained. The name of aerolites (stones 
of the air) is given to them as a reminder 
that they fell to the earth* from the depths 
of the atmosphere which envelopes our 
globe. 

What relation-ship can possibly exist be¬ 
tween shooting stars, bolides, and aerolites ? 
A vai’iety of opinions has been held on this 
subject. What strikes us most is the vague¬ 
ness and indecision with which they have 
been oflbred, the slight actual knowledge 
possessed respecting the phenomena under 
consideration, and at the- same time the 
incredulity with which philosophers have 
received the accounts furnished to them 
by the public. 

First, as to their incredulity. In Kepler’s 
Ephemerides, wo road, “ 7—17 November, 
1623.* A fiery meteor, or globo of fire, 
was seen throughout almost the whole of 
Germany, flying rapidly from the west to 
the east. It is affirmed that in Austria 
fiojnething like a clap of thunder was heard. 
Nevertheless, I do not believe it; for 
nothing of the kind is to be found in the 
accounts that wc possess.” 

In the Memoirs of tho Acad6mie des 
Sciences for 1700, Lemery writes: “ Wo 
cannot reasonably doubt that the matter of 
lightning and thunder is sulphur, set 6n 
fire and shot out with great velocity. As 
to the lightning-stones with which the 
vulgar wjJl have it that the thunder is 
always accompanied, I take their existence 
to be very doubtful, and am even inclined 
to believe that there never have been any 
real ones. None of these stones are to bo 
found on the spots that have been struck 
by lightning; and even if we had found 
one, we shpuld sooner believe that it came 

• 7, Julian date; 17, Gregorian. 


from some mineral matter melted and formed 
by the burning sulphur of the thunder in 
the earth itself, than that the stone had 
been formed in tho air or in the clouds, 
and shot out together with tho thunder.” 

Next, as to the vagueness and indecision 
of their views. Halley several times di¬ 
rected his attention to meteors, and tho | 
causes by which they may bo explained, i 
In a note, published in 1714, in tho Philo- 1 
sophical Transactions, No. 841, ho relates I 
the occurrence of two remarkable meteors, I 
one of which was seen in Italy on the 21st ! 
of March, 1676, tho other in England, in 
the neighbourhcMid of London, on tho 31st 
of July, 1708. Ho demonstrates ^at, from 
the directions in which the latter meteor 
was seen at dili’erent places, its height above ' 
the earth ‘may be estimated at from forty 
to fii^ty miles. Then he adds, “I have 
deeply reflected on these circumstances, 
and 1 consider them the most important 
* facts that have come to toy knowledge re¬ 
lating to the phenomenon of meteors. I 
am inclined to think that there must exist 
{i|( certain ijuantity of matter in ethereal 
space formed by tho fortuitous concourse 
of atoms, and tliat the earth meets it while 
travelling along her orbit, before it has ac¬ 
quired a great i*ate of speed in tho direction 
of tho sun.” Here he “ burned,” as chil¬ 
dren say; he was within a step or two of ' 
what is now held to be the truth. 

Some years aftei'wards, on the appear¬ 
ance of an extraordinary meteor, seen in 
England on the 19th of March, 1719 (whose 
height above the earth Halley reckoned at 
seventy-three miles), tho great astronomer 
put forth a different explanation, to the 
effect that the matter constituting tho 
meteor had emanated from the earth, 
through the effects of the preceding un¬ 
usually hot summer. Sulphurous vapours, 
ho thinks, have no need of air to sustain 
them, but mount by a sort of centrifugal 
forces; they then form a train, like a train 
of gunpowder, and, when inflamed by 
spontaneous combustion, fhe fire runs ^ong 
it from one end to the other. And that 
was tho best explanation Hailey could give 
of meteors and bolides. 

, Mussenbrock, in his Course of Experi¬ 
mental and Mathematical Physics (trans¬ 
lated into French, 1769), in like manner 
attributes a ten*estrial origin to the ma¬ 
terials of which fire-bgills consist. “All 
bodies,” he says, “which form part of the 
universe, emit different emanations, which 
rise in the air, mingle with it, and are tho 
matter and cause of meteors.” And after- 
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wards, “ As these globes of fire spread, 
wherever they pass, an odour like that of 
burning sulphur, I can scarcely doubt that 
they are clouds principally composed of 
brimstone and other combustibles issuing 
from volcanos which have opened fresh 
months amongst the mountains, and have 
discharged large quantities of sulphurous 
vapours before they have caught fire.” 

The opinion of the learned in the second 
half of tho eighteenth century respecting 
stones fallen from the sky, may be gathered 
from a report made to the Acad6mio des 
Sciences, in 1769, by the celebrated chemist 
Lavoisier, in tho name of a commission ap¬ 
pointed to give an account of a phenome¬ 
non of the kind wliich had lately happened 
in France. First, he expresses his scepti¬ 
cism. “In spite of tho notions accredited 
amongst tho ancients, true philos*ophers 
have always regarded as very doubtful the 
oxistenco of these thunderstorms. And if 
it was considered suspicious at a time 
when philosophers Lad scarcely any idea 
of the nature of thunder, it must appear 
still more so at tho present day, now that 
it i.s known that the effects of lightning 
arc the same as those of electricity.” 

He then proceeds to relate tlie facts. On 
the 13th of September, 1768, at about half¬ 
past four in tho afternoon, there appeared 
in the diroctiou of the Chateau do la Ohe- 
vallerie, near Luce, a little town in tho 
Maine, a stormy cloud, inside which was 
heard a short, shai’p thunder-clap, very like 
the firing of a cannon. Then, throughout 
the space of two leagues and a half, with¬ 
out any fire being perceptible, there was 
hoard a considerable noise in the air winch 
sounded so like the lowing of an ox that 
many people were deceived by it. Finally, 
several individuals who were doing har¬ 
vest work in tho parish of P^rigu4, about 
three leagues from Luc6, healing the same 
noise, looked up, and saw an opaque body 
which described a curve and then fell on a 
strip of grass on the high road to Mans,' 
near which they were working. They all ran 
up to it quickly and found a sort of stone, 
about the half of which was buried in the 
earth; but it was so burning hot that they 
could not handle it. Then they all took 
f^ht and ran away; but returning some 
time afterwards, they saw that it haxi not 
stirred, and found that it had cooled suffi¬ 
ciently to admit of a close exainipation. 
This stone weired seven pounds and a 
half. It was triangular in shape; that is, 
it presented three rounded protuberances, 
one of which, at the moment of its fall, 


had entered the sod. All the part- of it 
which was in the ground was grey or ash- 
coloured, while the rest, exposed to the air, 
was extremely black. 

We have hero all the circumstances of a 
meteor, with explosion, and the fiill of a 
solid body to the earth, but without any 
luminous appearance, in consequence of its 
happening in broad daylight. Lavoisier, 
after mentioning tho existence on its sur¬ 
face of a very thin coating of black, swollen 
matter which appeared to have been fused, 
came to tho conclusion that the stone had 
not been exposed to a considerable degree 
of heat, nor for any length of time; in 
fact, it decomposed betoro it became rod- 
hot: consequently, that it did not owe its 
origin to thunder, had not fallen from tho 
sky, nor had been formed by mineral mat¬ 
ters fused by lightning. The commission 
gave their opinion that tho stone, which 
perhaps had been slightly covered with 
earth or turf, had been struck with* light¬ 
ning, and so laid bare; tho heat had been 
sufficient to melt tho surface of the portion 
sJtruck, but had not lasted long enough 
to penetrate the interior, which was the 
reason why tho stono was not decomposed. 
It is clear they were determined not to 
believe the evidence of the persons who 
saw it fall. The uncertainty respecting 
tho nature and the cause of meters is 
further shown in a letter addressed, in 
1784!, by Charles Blagdcn to Sir Joseph 
Banks, and published in tho Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London. Hia con¬ 
clusion is that the sole known natural 
agent, to which the production of these 
phenomena can be attributed, is electricity. 

Such was the stete of opinion respecting 
meteors and stones fallen from the sky, 
when Cbladni (whoso portrait is given as 
tho frontispiece to Tyndall’s admirable 
treatise on Sound) published, in German, 
in 1794, Reflexions on tho Origin of Divers 
Masses of Native Iron, and notably of that 
found by Pallas in Siberia. With won¬ 
derful acuteness he maintained the thesis 
that everything seemed to prove that these 
masses of iron are no other than the sub¬ 
stance of bolidtea or globes of fire; for all 
that was known of those meteors proved 
they were forfiicd of heavy and compact 
mateiials which could not bo projected in 
the air in a solid shape by a terrestrial force, 
nor be composed of diverse ‘substances dis¬ 
seminated in tho atmosphere. Moreover, 
the lumps found where these bolides have 
fallen, bear so striking a resemblance not 
only amongst themselves but to iffiose of 
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Siberia and elsewhere, that it suffices to 
inuko us adopt an opinion which is further 
conlirmed by numerous proofs. 

His reasoning respecting the origin of 
bolides I’eads almost like second sight. It 
I is known, ho urges, that our planet is com- 
I posed of vaiious elements—-earthy, metallic, 
and others—among.st which iron is one of 
th6 most widely distributed. It is also con¬ 
jectured that the other heavenly bodies are . 
made of analogous matortils, or even quite 
identical, although mingled and probably 
modified in very various ways. There 
ought likewise to exist in space much solid 
matter collected into small masses, without 
belonging to any of the heavenly bodies 
properly so called, aud which, set in motion 
iby projective or attractive forces, continues 
to advance until, arriving within the sphere 
of the earth’s (or any other heavenly body’s) 
influence, it falls upon it by the action of 
i gravity. The motion of those masses of 
matter, extremely rapid in itself, being ac¬ 
celerated bgr the earth’s attraction, caus(.‘.s 
such friction with the particles of the 
atmosphere as to heat them to ineandes- 
ccncc, and make them throw off vapours 
and ga.scous fluids, ending with the explo¬ 
sion of the mass. 

It is a remarkable fact that aerolites 
are principally composed of iron. Hut, 
urges Chhidni, if the above theory is cor¬ 
rect, we must believe that other substances 
found in stones fallen from the sky—such 
as sulphur, silcx, magnesia, &c.—arc not 
; peculiar to our globe, but are among tho 
I elements which enter into the composition 
I of all the heavenly bodies. This opinion 
coincides, as near as may bo, with the dis¬ 
coveries made by tho spectral analysis of 
, light. Shooting stars are also rofcri’cd by 
I Chladni to the same cause as meteoric fire¬ 
balls or bolides, with which view philo¬ 
sophers of tho present day do not exactly 
agree. What they do hold would occupy 
too much space to be included in this 
paper. *. 

A lucky circumstance hastened the adop¬ 
tion of Chladni’s ideas. Nows of the ap¬ 
pearance of a magnificent meteor in the 
neighbourhood of L’Aigle (department of 
the Orme) having reached the Aoad4mie 
des Sciences, and some stones /*allen from 
the sky on that occasion being submitted 
to it for examination, one of its members, 
the young Biot, was requested to proceed 
to tho spot and ascertain all particulars 
respecting the meteor. 

It appears that on Tuesday, 6 Floroal, 
year Xl. (26th of April, 1803), about ono 


in the afternoon, weather calm, there was 
seen from Caen, Pont-Audemor, and the 
environs of Alen^on, Palaise, and VernOuil, 
a very brilliant ball of fire, which darted 
through the atmosphere with great rapidity. 

A few instants afterwards they hoard in 
the town of L’Aiglo and around it, through¬ 
out an area having a radius of more tlian 
thirty leagues, a violont cxplo.sion, wliich 
lasted five or six mimites. At first there 
wei’o three or fimr shots like those of a I; 
cannon, followed by what resembled a dis- | 
charge of musketry, after which there was 
a frightful rolling like that of di*ums. Tho 
air was calm and the sky seeeno, mth tho 
exception of a few clouds. 

Tlio noise proceeded from a small cloud, 
rectangular in shape, which appeared mo¬ 
tionless durfng the whole duration of llio j 
phenomejion, except that the vapours com- i 
po.sing it bulged out for a moment at dif- i 
ft'erent points, throngli ( he effects of the .suc¬ 
cessive cxplo>sions. Its elevation in the air ' 
was very great; for tho inhabitants of La ■ 
Vassolerie and Hoislavilic, hamlets situated j 
niore than a league apart, beheld it simul¬ 
taneously over their heads. Throughout. , 
the whole canton above whidi the cloud j 
was- holering, they hoard hissing noises, ■ 
like those of a stone shot out by a sling, | 
and at the same time they behold the fall | 
of a multitude of solid liimp.s, exactly ' 
similar to tho bodies known by the name- 
of metcorto stones.. 

If tho meteor had burst at ono single 
instant, the stones would have been scat- . 
tered over a nearly circular area; but, in ' 
consequence of the successive explosions, 
they were strewed over a long strip of j 
ground answering to the meteor’s course. , 
The largest found weighed eight kiIo.s five 
grammes (about seventeen pounds) ; tho j 
smallest, which M. Biot brought away with 
him, not more than seven or eight grammes. 
The tohd number of stones which fell may 
bo estimated at two or three thousand. 

After this inquiry, it was no loflger 
possible to entertain the slightest doubt 
as to the reality of stones falling from 
tho atmosphei'o subsequent to the ex- 
losion of meteors or bolides. M. Delaunay 
as collected similar instanees, wonder¬ 
fully agreeingin their details, I’angingfrom 
the year 1819 to 1868, inclusive; from 
which he deduces the consequence, that 
the fact of stones falling from tho sky can¬ 
not be questioned. They ai*e not darted 
by lightning, as the vqlgar long believed, 
but they proceed from meteors or bolides, 
which suddenly appear in the atmosphere, 
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and nsually fall after the explosion of the ' 
bolides. Those inetcoi-s, moreover, are 
1 occasioned by the rapid passage through 
I onr atmosphere of solid bodies existing in 
{ space,* and which the earth encounters along 
j lier orbit. 

i I Aerolites, touched immediately after their 

j fall, are found to be burning hot. But 
i they cool with very great rapidity; a proof 
ji tliat their high tempemture was merely 
i! superficial, and had not penetrated their 
entire mass. As to their form, it is coarsely 

I polyhedral, with irregular sides and edges, 
j, The flat portions of their surfircoa often 
|j present hollows like those produced by 
ij pressing a round body, as a marble or an 
i| apple, on a layer of paste or dough. Tliey 
I! ore also covered with a thin, black crust, 

'I usually dull, but sometimes sliiniug like a 
jl varnish. t 

! The merely superficial heat of aerolites 
' id; the moment of their fall, and tho thin, 

,j black crust wbich covers them," clearly* 
il demonstrate that they have been sub- 
i! jectod, for ii very short time, to intense 
Ij heat, which has melted their outer shell 
Ij without penetrating to any deptli withifi. 

Ij On breaking an aiirolitc and exposing one 
ij of its fragments to the flame of a blow-pipo, 
ji you produce on the surface of tho fPagment 

II a, crust exactly similar to that which 
11 covered tho eptire aerolite. Doubt on tbo 
■ I .Subject is no longer possible. Besides W'bicb, 

! the black crust is dften wrinkled, owing to 
! i tbo rapid pas-sage of tho air over tho molted 
j ‘ surface. 

j! And now, what is tho cause of tho in- 
ij tense h;xt shoi’t-lived incandescence of ho- 
|; lides? Cldadni, wo have seen, thought it 
!j owing to the friction of tho air; Benzen- 
|| hei’g, in 1811, supposed it I’athcr due to 
j! tho compression of the air. M. Regnault, 
i' after exporiraent.s on gjfses flowing with 
I great rapidity, made in 1854, came to the 
1 same conclusion, namely, that the tempe- 
j raturc of bolides is solely owing to the 
j 1 heat disengaged by the compression of air. 

! WhSn a body moves through the atmo- 
I sphere with a velocity greater than that 
, of sound, the air’s elasticity is neutralised, 
j and compression takes place as if it wore 
enclosed in a vessel. The violent heating 
j of the bolide, during the short lapse oi 
! time occupied by its passage through tho 
I air, is tho necessary consequence. 

Showers of iron are much rarer, at least 
at the present epoch, than showers of stones. 
Meteoric iron presents itself in masssos quite 
.* free from stony maljtcr, and sometimes suf- 
; Cciently pure to be forged immediately. It 


has even been employed in tho fabrication 
of tools and weapons. Meteorites also con¬ 
tain many other materials of great terres¬ 
trial importance, such as oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon. They licnce lay claim to a 
community of origm with the planets which 
revolve round tho sun ; which is confirmed 
by the recent discovery of numerous ex¬ 
tremely small planets and tho probable 
existence of others smaller still, which re¬ 
main invisible in consequence of tho trifling 
quantity of sunlight they reflect. 

OC late year.s, great pains have been 
taken to form collections of stones fallen 
from tbo sky. We may specially cite those 
in tho British Museum, in the Mineralogical 
Museum at Vienna, and in the Museum 
d’Histoire Naturello, at Paris. Tho last 
ooutaiiis speciujens of two hundred and 
thirty-five falls, that is of nearly all; since 
the number of stone showers represented 
in collections docs not exceed two hundred 
and fifty. 

• ALL SORTS. 

• 

Thet?T3 is held in the northern outskirts 
of tho metropolis, every Friday afternoon,' 
a market which is not recognised among 
the regular markets noticed in guide books 
and directories. It is a sort of interpola¬ 
tion, an irregularity, an unintended ad¬ 
junct, an unexpected growth; and yet it is 
very useful notwithstanding. When London 
would no longer be tormented with Smith- 
field, tho authorities built a new market out 
in the fields; and a first-rate market it is. 
Not that there are any fields near it now; 
the builders have taken good care to prevent 
that. The market was opened for trade, 
fourteen or fifteen years ago; and there 
has been plenty of bellowing and bleating 
in it over since. Mondays and Fridays 
wore at first adopted as mairket days; 
Thursday was then substituted for Friday ; 
and there is nothing now for butchers, 
ov salesmen, or graziers to do there on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays, or Satur¬ 
days. A horse market used to bo held 
once a week at Smithfield; and tliis, 
in like manner, has been transferred to tho 
new establishment, whore it is held on Fri¬ 
days. Now, the growth, the adjunct, is in 
another part of tho area, but held at t^ic 
same time as the horse market. The space, 
being tliirty acres.in extent, thcr® is ample 
room for something besides horses. And 
so a singularly strange miscellaneous mar¬ 
ket has sprung up; a market which wo 
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onatnot better characterise than by the title bumps, with tender red places where the 
given to this paper; for you can there pnr- once glossy coat has been worn off by mb- 
ehnsc literally almost everything, all sorts bing, or disease, or ill usage. Here, is a 
and all sizes. dirty brown, blind of one eye, and with 

Wo might suppose that if there Avere little sight in the other. Here, is a rickety 1 
twenty dealers selling the same kind of com- black, .so queer about the legs as to suggest 
inodities at the same time in the same place, a doubt Avhether the horse will caiTy home 
they Avonld eat one another up by compe- the buyer, or the buyer Avill cany home the 
tition; but experience teaches otherwise, horse. Then, the donkeys ! The donkeys 
The truth is, that when many traders of one that won’t go, that can’t go, that Avill go, 
kind live near together, the workmen in that may perhaps go, that might, could, 
search of employment know whither to go, would, should go ! Neddy is looked 
the masters in search of workmen find an at with much critical watchfulness; for 
equal convenience, while buyers can be the costermongers and small tradesmen 
sure of being suited on accomit of the largo Avho make their purchases here, have no 
variety to choose from. And so, . when money to throw aAvay. It is a matter of I 

dealers in many kinds of commodities earnest business; a few shillings more or i 

crowd into one spot, there is a well-founded less arc of importance ; and there is good j 
supposition on their parts that customers reason to believe that the price actually i 
Avill be attracted in large numbers, being giveif is a very close approximation to the | 

able to make useful purebasos of many real Amluo. .In the avenues in the eastern ' 

things in a very short time at the cheapest half of the market, during “high change,” i 
prices. Look at the New Cut on a Satnr- 'it is no small achievement to steer a path ' 
day evening, or at Shoreditch, or at the .safely, without being run down by these 
west side \)f Tottenham Conrt-roa^l and equine and asinine relics of better days; , 
the Hamp.stcad-road, or at Whitecliapol sq wildly are they di’iven about. Besides I' 
Higli-strcot, or at Upper-street, Islington, houses and donkeys, cocks and hens, ducks jj 
The Avorking men and their wives fiock and geese, arc to be found in our Friday jj 
to these place.?, well knowing that their market;, also carrier pigeons, cage-bird,?, i 
weekly earnings can bo laid oiit there to the rabbits, and guinea-pigs. i 

best advantage. And so it is Avith the WlnlethcliA’ingcreatnresarcihusbought | 
dealers in all sorts, at the Fi-iday market and sold in the open parts of the niaiket, | 
Avhero Copenhagen House once stood. the inanim.ates, the comqaodities, the goods 1 

As we have implied, the difficulty of and chattels, are brought togethej* in | 
deciding in this omnium gatherum is, not crowds, mostly under shelter of the roof of , 
Avhat it does comprise, but what it docs not. the pig market. Every man pays so much | 
Wo must not bo buto that anything is rent (of course a Amy small sum) for tlio j| 
“conspicuous by its absence,” until wo space he occupies during tlio day, measured |j 
have ferreted out the collection from side by the square foot. Soluo lay out counters ji 
to side, and from end to end. PromliAring or tables ; but mostly a piece of sacking or I 
quadrupeds, doAvn to tiu-tacks; from cart- old carpeting or floor-clotb is spread out 
wheels, to children’s sock.?; from pieces of on the clean* paved ground, and the com- 
flnor-cloth, to baked potatoes; from old modities are di.splayed upon it. There are 
bedsteads, tP old boots; from wheel-bar- scores of carts, a few waggons, many 
rows, to envelopes; from saddles and bar- trucks and barrows, in which tbo articles 
ness, to sugar-stick and hardbake—here have been brought to market; and these 
these articles all ore, vehicles are in many instances made tp do 

Of course, quadrupeds are the chief snB- duty as shops. In the main avenue there 
jects of consideration at a cattle-market, is not an inch lost between the rented 
where live bullocks, cows, calves, sheep, domains of the several tenants or dealers, 
lambs, and pigs, are assembled in their Whence the things have been obtained is a 
thousands sale. But these, and the puzzling question. Are they brought from 
market days relating to them, are not the establishments of brokers; or from 
under consideration. Friday is onr day wholesale places Avhero the stock is getting 
up Copenhagen way; and horses and old and dirty; or from retail shops where 
donkeys are our quadrupeds. Oh, such ordinary trade is dull; or from those (so- 
horses ! Once now and then we see a tight called) marfric store driers who will buy 
little cob, trotted out to show his paces; anything of anybody, whether it has been 
but mostly they are poor creatures, which stolen or not ? li we look from the wares 
have had a full share of this Avorld’s woes, to their owners, we find Amrions grades 
Here, is a big white fellow, all bones and represented. There is the hairy cap with 
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the fustian jacket, unmistakably from some 
I small alloy or court. There are all de- 
I grces of tidiness and untidine-s-s; there 
!| are women, with or without their hns- 
|! bands, some as well dre.ssed as the wives 
j! of middltvclass tradesmen, even to the 
I degree of a jaunty hat with a feather in 
I it, and with l)lack bugles on the jacket or 
I cloak. The Plebrew clement is little if at 
all proHCTit. 

, it is scarcely too much to say that you 
'.j could furnish your house with the cheaper 
!' kinds of necessaries by dipping here and 
I there among the motley miscellanies. 

I Stoves and small grates *ia every stage of 

I I nistinoss; tongs and pokers, fenders and 
l' i.rivcts, shovels with and without the edges 
j! worn into fringe-work; kettles yriih new 
j| covor.s or spouts, and saucepans with new 
i; handles; flatirons now and old, and hox- 
jj irons that w^ere rather aristocratio when 
jj new; frying-pans, gridirons, crocks, and, 
|l pots; chairs, wooden and rush-botlomed; 
j! plain deal tables, very much the worse for 
ji wear; washing-tnb.s an(l pans, .soap dishes 

i and clothes horses; clothes pegs “I'ons 
t dozen a penny; iarden a dozen here!” popper 
il boxes, salt boxes, funnels, candlesticks, save- 
j| alls, extinguisheivs, strainers, .sicve.s,, colun- 
■ ' dors, snntt’ers, corkscrcw.s, knives and fork.s, 

11 spoons and ladles, plates and dishes, cups 
ij and saucers, basins and jugs. Wliatever 
j; useful odds and ends yon want, liereyonniay 
ji And them, very cheap if not very goofl. A 
li iidy hearth rug; useful pieces of carpeting 
I !ind floor-cloth ; drngget and matting, new 
\ and old; a once good-looking eight-day clock 
i (albeit the glass is cracked) ; ornaments for 
j i,he raautolpieco, cvc^i to the high style of 
I statuettes under gla.ss shades; if not curtains 
ji and blinds for the window's, at least some of 
I the adjuncts thereunto helongin^; harps and 

I pianos; cheap concertinas; remnants for 
mending sofas and stuffed chairs; pieces of 

j smart wall paper; a copper tca-kottlo once 
j, genteel; tea-trays with the most showy of 
' pattejms; stamped glasiS that tries hard to 
look like cut glass, in the forms of sugar 
hasins, cream jugs, tumblers and wine 

II glasses, decanters and caraffes, salts and 
j cruets ; table-covers with and without a 
I gloss; lamps cheap, but not good; lamps 
j that were goo^ in their days of prosperity; 

work-boxes for tho table, and everything 
necessary for their supply; scissors, bod¬ 
kins, pins, needles, tapes, threads, thinablcs; 
knitting and netting implements, and those 
for crochet and tatting; a writing-desk, and 
cheap packets of 'envelopes and stationery. 
And if the bed-room require attention, is not 
this a stump bedstead, with the worn-out 


sacking renovated with a few new pieces ? 
Aiid are not these old beds and mattresses, 
old bolsters and pillows, all very cheap? And 
is not this a washiug-.stand, and this an 
apology for a chest of drawers, and this a 
looking-glas.s with some of the silvering 
gone ? Are these not tidy pieces that 
would make curtains for tho bed and tho 
windows ? Cannot the hnsband purchase 
hero his shaving-tackle, and tho wife her 
brushes, and combs, and haiv-pins ? 

As for clothing, the veritable tailors and 
drapers may not bo largely represented; 
and yet a working man and his family 
could find wherewithal hero to clothe 
themselves from top to toe. Tlicre are a 
few outer gaiancnts, new and old; there 
arc gown pieces, some of them apparently 
To-dyed, and available to work up into smart 
forms ; there is a hat for John, and there is 
a cap for .Johnny; there are boots and shoes, 
new and old, mcii’s and women’s, thick and 
*tliin; leggings, capes, and waterpi-oofs. 
Whether there arc stays, chignons, and 
other intricacies of women’s drejfs, may bo 
left to women to say; but a.S8uredly here is 
a cbeap-jack hosier, who, with a small e.arb 
as bis rostrum, and his wife as an assistant, 
knock.s down three pairs of stockings for a 
shilling, and other article.s of men’s, wo¬ 
men’s, and children’s hosiety, equally cheap. 
Umbrellas and parasols in various stages 
of lamene.ss; articles of common fur; of 
better fur that was onco worn by well-to- 
do pc;ople; of cheap hico, of cheap now 
velvet, of second-hand good velvet, of 
haberdashery and millinery, of bead work 
and braid work, artificial flowens, and well- 
nigh artificial feathers; serve to swell tho 
list. 

There is scarcely a mechanical trade in 
the metropolis not represented at this 
carious fair or market, in the tools or im¬ 
plements employed. Tire bricklayer may 
lioro obtain now or second-hand (mostly 
tho latter) trowels, squares, levels, straight- 
edge.s, plurab-hnes; the carpenter can select 
from an odd me^ey of hammers, mal¬ 
lets, saws, planes, pincers, pliers, screw¬ 
drivers, bra^wls, gimlets, gauges, bevels, 
chisels, gouges, and baskets to stow them 
all in; smiths can find anvils, rickety old 
forgo bellows, forge hammers, files, rasps, 
swages, locks, keys, bolts, latches, bars, 
rods, wire; ironmongery is busy with its 
hinges, screws, nails, brads, tacks, rin^, 
hooks, hasps, staples; diggers can meet witK 
pickaxes, shovels, and wheel-barrows; slaters 
and tilers can pick up many of the materials 
and tools which help to roof us all in; there 
are soldering irons and ladles for plumbers ; 
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diamonds and putty knives for glaziers; 
brushes and coloui’-pots for painters; veneer¬ 
ing tools for cabinet-makers; brushes and 
pasto-pots for paper-hangers. The farrier 
may be here supplied with horse-shoes and 
nails, and every wherewithal of his trade; the 
saddler can buy most of the implements of his 
trade; old harness can bo picked up in 
all stages of preservation and decay, down 
to a single strap or a single buckle; 
grooms and oStlcrs can buy currycombs 
new and currycombs old; and horse.-cloths, 
and rugs, and bandages for poor bruised 
horse-knees, are forthcoming if wanted. 
Then the wheelwright, or tlie coster who 
owns a donkey-cart, or the street, dealer 
who acts as horse to his own truck or 
barrow, or the greengrocer who would try 
to save a little money by mending his own 
cart, may here meet with big wheels, little 
wheels, now wheels, old wheels, mended 
wheels, tires, felloes, naves, spokes, springs, 
shafts, axle-trees, tail-boards, seats, and the 
bits of ironmongery necessary to put them 
all togethter. Tailors’ shears and geese, 
thimbles and sleeve-boards; cobblers’ lap- 
stones, hammers, and knives; bookbinder's’ 
edge cutters and stamping irons; brass- 
founders’ moulds and brazing tools: it 
would indeed be a long summer’s day that 
would suffice for drawing up a detailed list 
of all the articles sold at this singular place. 

And who are tire buyers; who are the 
pei'sons for whom the sellers anxiously look 
out ? They appear to be chiefly work- 
j ing men and their wives. The men— 
if they are journeymen who have to find, 
their own tools, or small masters wIjo w'ork 
at the bench themselves—come hero in 
the expectation of finding useful bargains, 
and there is fair reason to suppose that, if 
a man knows how to make the best of what 
he handles, good bargains can bo made. 
Social reformers say that English working 
men’s wives hardly manago the family 
dinners quite as well as they might; 
whether this be so or not, the wives are 
wonderfully neat and tidy at the Well, 
wo will call it the Copenhagen Bazaar. 

THE GREAT MAGYAR. 

IN rOUB BARTS. CHAPTER III. 

The explosion of royalty in France was 
echoed by similar detonations throughont 
the continent of Europe in 1848. Dis¬ 
turbances at Vienna, which the govern¬ 
ment mistook for an ^meutq, proved to be 
a revolution. Truly or falsely, the Huu- 
garian Radicals claimed the chief author¬ 
ship of it. In any ease, the immediate 


efl'ect of it was to place Louis Kossuth at 
the head of afiaii's in Hungai’y; and his 
first act was to send a deputation to the 
court of Vienna. This deputation w'as 
instructed to demand the immediate forma¬ 
tion of a responsible and purely Magyar 
ministry for the kingdom; universal suf¬ 
frage ; and the removal of the Hungarian 
Diet, from Presburg to Pesth. True to his 
habitual policy of making the best 6f every 
bad business, Szechonyi, though he neither 
shared all the hopes which accompanied, 
nor approved all the demands which were 
confided to, this deputation, consented to 
join it. It was cloubtless owing to his 
influence that the deputation was .autho¬ 
rised to declare the determination of the 
Hungarian nation to remain indissolubly | 
united with the empire. The enthusiasm i 
with* which the deputies were received 
on their return, to Pesth, was unbounded; 
and .a provisional government was imme- 
•diatoly formed in wliich Szechenyi, from 
the motives which had already induced 
him to join tlio deputation, consented, 
i^hougli most reluctantly, to become the i 
colleague of Kossuth. It was not a mo- I 
ment in which any sincere patriot had 
the right to remain passive. There is 
profound wisdom in Solon’s law which | 
obliged every citizen, on pain of confisca- j 
tion and bankshment, to take active part I 
with one or other of the contending fac- ji 
lions in case of civil tumult. On which 
Aulus Gelivis shrewdly observes that the 
persons most likely J,o remain passive on 
such occasions are those whoso active par- ] 
ticipation in .aflairs is most to bo desired, ij 
viz., the wisest and most honest members of, { 
the community, who should, therefore, be l! 
compelled to throw the weight of their per- j 
sonal influelico into the scale of politics, I 
whenever politics ai'o most in danger of ' 
falling into tho hands of intriguers or 
enthusiasts. 

We cannot more vividly depict the 
painful condition of Count Szechenyi’s 
mind during those jevents than by trans¬ 
lating tho words of a private letter which 
has been addressed to us on this subject 
by an intimate fi'iond of tlio Great Magyar. 

• “We passed the evening of the 14th of 
March” (1848), says our correspondent; 

“ with him at Presburg. The air was full 
of x’umourSji and tho news that reached 
us from Vienna hecamo more and more 
alarming, as the night advanced. Con¬ 
fusion at the Burg; revolution in tho 
streote; Metternioh flying from the mob. 
Szechenyi appeared profoundly agitated by 
tho terrible vision which his prophetic ima- 
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gination already revealed to him. Turning 
to us, his whole frame quivering with emo¬ 
tion, and in language which seemed to 
burn with the sarcastic bitterness of a sub-, 
lime despair, ho predicted the miseries which 
were coming on our country. Massacre in 
the name of liberty; despotism and disorder 
in the name of independence; incapacity, 

I folly, and disaster everywhere. The Slavs 
j legitimately and overwhelmingly armed 
I against* s; war with Austria; war, perhaps, 

I w'ith Russia; war with our own fellow- 
citizens ; inevitable defeat. We ourselves 
could not then realise the yct-unheard-of 
possibility of a nobleman being hanged. 
Imagine, then, our feelings when we heard 
him describe, in language horrible from its 
! passionate picturesquenoss, how the noblest 
|: heads in Hungary would fall bqneath the 
|; axe of the Austrian headsman, when the 
i government at Vienna had regained undis- 
1 puted posse.saion of this devoted countiy, 
i Then, growing more and more excited, ho 
|j went on in depict to us the appalling scene 
; of a public execution in which be himself 
i should bo the victim. Every terrible detail 
I of it was powerfully impressed upon ua. 
Wo seemed to hear and see it all. The 
short illegal trial—the hasty condemnation 

I —the desperate efforts of a few devoted 
|: friends to obtain a pardon, or at least a 
I; reprieve—the impossibility of getting access 

I I to the emperoA The hours—the last hours 
j! of a life so dear to us arc fleeting by—with 
1! what agony are we yet watching for the 
|: arrival of the courier who never anives, 

1 with the white handkerchief waving over 

I the heads of the crowd, to stay tho cxccu- 
, tion ! Ho ascends tho scaffold—ho is in 

I tho hands of tho headsman — there is a 
j shout from those beneath the hideous 

II railing—his head falls, rolLs .... Even 
j at this distance of time I cannot recal that 
I imaginary scene without a shudder. We 
I were all present at it, so strangely did his 
I words affect us. 

1 “ Tho next evening (it was the eve of tho 

I departure of tho deputation to our King 
Ferdinand,) Kossuth harangued tho people 
from the balcony of the hotel Griinen Baum, 
j Ho stood between Teleky and Louis Bat- 
i thiany; and ttirning to the latter ex¬ 
claimed : ‘ Nq, we shall not return from* 
I Vienna 'VT^ithout an Hungarian ministry! 
i and see, hero is our future premier!’ At 
I those words a thousand eljens filled the 
j air. The next day two vessels conducted 
the deputation, escorted by a numerous 
and enthusiastic following, all young men, 
to Vienna. They obtaiaed everything 

they asked. Two days afterwards the 


banks of tho Danube were covered with a 
crowd of people literally drunk with de¬ 
light. The vessels arrived fi’om Presbui'g, 
decked out in tho national colours. It w«us 
a magnificent day in March, bright, and 
warm, and clear. Every one was in high 
spirits. The deputation landed under a 
cloudless sky, across which, just as they 
alighted, sprang a splendid rainbow ; 
the finest I ever saw. We all thought it a 
sign of good omen. Louis Bafcthiany was 
the first to land. His head was bowed. 
Szcchcnyi came next, sombre, silent, calm. 
Kossuth, tho idol of our youth, seemed 
transported with satisfaction and full of 
confidence. He carried his head high, and 
talked and laughed loudly. The ministry » 
walked to tho hotel Griinen Baum, and 
showed themselves to the people from the 
balcony. Tho enthusiasm was immense. 
Szcchcnyi received his wife and friends 
with the air of a man thoroughly fatigued 
and profoundly discouraged. He had no 
' faith whatever in tho promises of Vienna. 
Moreover, though his nature was singularly 
lofty and disinterested, I think* ho could 
not but feel that the place assigned to him in 
tho new ministry was altogether unworthy 
of his mc'rits.* He had never liked or 
trusted Kossuth, and had only joined his 
government, in the hope of thereby finding 
some means to withhold the car of Liberty 
from tho abyss into which Kossuth was 
rapidly driving it. When the ministers 
readied Pesth, they were received with 
enthusiastic ovations by a people wild with 

C and hope. Szcchcnyi walked home 
iiing on the arm of a friend to whom lie 
said, as they passed through tho crowd: 

‘ Tho raptni’es of this infatuated and ill- 
fated people fill mo with pity. I can 
liken them to nothing but a herd of 
cattle which has just been turned loose into 
a rich pasture, to be fattened up for the 
butcher.’ ” 

On the 23rd of March, tho new ministry 
was con.stituted. Louis Batthiany (who 
a few months later vras publicly executed 
by order of Haynau) now undertook the 
pi’esidency of tho council, at the urgent 
request of the Archduke Stephen, who 
was at this time Palatin of the kingdom, 
and who invoked the assi.stanco of Bat¬ 
thiany and Szechenyi in the desperate at¬ 
tempt to control the revolution which they 
feared and deprecated no loss than tho 
Palatin himself. Prince Paul Esterhazy 
accepted the absurd portfolio for foreign 
affairs, vshich he afterwards resigned when 

• It was tho Department of Public Worka. 


_ 
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it became evident that no loyal subject of 
the King of Hungary could hold omcc in 
the Kossuth cabinet. Meszaros took the 
ministry of ivar; Deak, justice ; Klauzal, 
agriculture and commerce; Eotvos, pubKc 
iii.struction ; Szechenyi, public works; Kos¬ 
suth (the soul of the new ministry), finance. 

The ministiy was scarcely formed before 
it had to gmpple with two great difficulties, 
which forcibly demonsti’ated the wisdom of 
Szechenyi. The first was the insurrection 
of the Italians; the second, the opposition 
of the Croats. 

Should the Hungarian government fur¬ 
nish troops to assist the King of Hungary 
and the Emperor of Austria, in his war 
ivith Charles Albert of Piedmont ?, If so, 
would it not be attacking in Italy those 
rights of nationality to which it owed its 
own existence in Hungary ? Should it 
then refuse troops for the Italian cam¬ 
paign ? If so, that would bo a violation 
of the fundamental pact between the king¬ 
dom and the crown, and tantamount to* 
open rupture with Austria. This delicate 
question was still in debate, when the whole 
position of the ministry became complicated 
by the conduct of the Croats, whom Kos¬ 
suth’s attempts to stifle by force the nation¬ 
ality of a population of eight hundred thou¬ 
sand souls had exasperated beyond endur¬ 
ance. The Sclavo-Croatian Diet had just 
elected Baron Jellachioh of Bueszin, to the 
representation of their national rights and 
feelings, as Ban of Croatia. 

Jellachich refused obedience to the sum¬ 
mons ho immediately received from Kossuth 
to appear before the Diet of Pesth. Mean- 
wliile a new revolution had broken out at 
Vienna, and the Emperor had fled to Inn- 
spruck. An understanding was quickly 
effected between the revolutionary cabinets 
of Pesth and Vienna; and the Ban of Croatia 
was summoned in the name of the Emperor 
to appear at Innspruck and render account 
of his conduct to his imperial master. 

Will Jellachich obey this summons ? It 
finds him installed in his new dignity 
at Agram, with more ‘than kingly pomp, 
and far moi*e than kingly power. He is 
receiving hourly deputations, not only from 
all parts of Croatia, but from Servia even, 
and the Sclavonic comitats of the North., 
His intentions are yet unknown. My¬ 
riads of armed men are daily swsirming to 
the standard which he has not yet un¬ 
furled. He is the hero of all hearts; he is 
the chief of a vast tribe who regard him as 
the aimed prophet of their national faith; 
ho is the master of those terrible Croat 


regiments whose savage valour, splendid 
drill, and boundless devotion to their leader, 
have been unequalled since the days of 
Attila. Such was the position and power 
of the man who was now invited to sur¬ 
render himself into the hands of Ixis enemies; 
in the name of a sovereign notoriously their 
helpless puppet, and virtually their prisoner. 

Early in the month of July, Jellachich 
was at Innspruck. He assured the Emperor 
that, if the Croats had not already%narchcd 
to the defence of the Empire in Italy, it was 
because they were unhappily still obliged 
to defend at home their own soil from 
Magyar usurpation. The Archduke John 
was intrusted to negotiate a better under¬ 
standing between the Ban and the Hun¬ 
garian ministry. Batthiany’s hands were 
tied, however, by the Radical majority in 
his cabMet, and the pretensions on both 
sidAi proved irreconcilable. “ Earewcll,” 
said Batthifiny, when they parted for the 
last time on the Croatian frontier, “ we 
shall meet again, I suppose, on the banks 
of the Drave.” “ No,” replied Jellachich, 
“ on the banks of the Danube.” 

^ Kossuth became at last seriously alarmed. 
He began to draw closer to his Conservative 
colleagues. But it was too late. The 
Emperor was now implored by the Kos¬ 
suth cabinet, to negotiate again, as King 
of Hungary, on behalf of the kingdom, 
with the Ban of Croatia, .and endeavour 
to obtain terms for the Hungarians from 
those Croats whom the Hungarians had 
insulted and outraged. At the same time 
the levy of Hungarian regiments for the 
support of Austria in Italy, and one hun- 
di*ed millions of florins for the same pur¬ 
pose were voted, at the demand of the 
ministry, by the Diet of Pesth. A pati’iot 
not in the secret of *the minister’s anxieties 
protested i>gainst this measure, and de¬ 
manded the reoal of those Hungaiian 
regiments already in Lombardy. “ Pool!” 
said Kossuth, “ do you forget that in those 
regiments there are more Croats than 
Magyars, and soon enough we shall ^ have 
the Croats upon us, more than we n^d ?” 
A stipulation was made, however, that the 
Emperor, if victorious in Italy, should 
acquiesce in the autonomy of a Lombardo- 
, Venetian kingdom, under the sceptre of 
the House of Hapsburg, Whilst Kossuth 
was still wording impracticable proposals 
to Austria, the Emperor, victorious in Italy, 
had made’ common cause with the Croats 
against Hungary, and Jellachich with Im 
terrible bands was already on the march. 

The Hungarian treasury was empty, and 
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the nation, without any adequate means of 
military defence, was menaced on all sides. 
The sitnatiou was frightful. But it had at 
least the advantage of being definite; and, 
so far, it must have afforded relief to the 
, mind of such a man as Kossuth. Only one 
1 course was now left to him—open rupture , 
with Austria. Ho adopted it without a 
moment’s hc.sitation. Envoys were des- 
' patched from Pesth to Paris and Erankfort, 
in the desperate hope of obtaining foreign 
assistance for the dislocation of the empire. 

I Two hundred millions of utterly worthless 
paper money were issued, and made forced 
, currency on, pain of death. Kossuth him- 
1 self, ill, suffering from acute physical pain 
' and exhaustion, pale, haggard, and so 
weak that he could not walk .alone, was 
supported in the arms of two friends to his 
place in the chamber, “ Citizens,” be ex¬ 
claimed, “ the time for di*oaming is *over. 
j At this moment we stand alone in the 
I world. Single - handed we are left to 
comb-at the conspiracy which has united* 
against us all the sovereigns and peoples 

I by whom we are surrounded. I repeat it. 
AVe stand utterly alone. Eellow-citizeng, 

i are you ready to fight for your lives and 
liberties P” 

Q-’ho situation thus described by possuth 
j| on the 11th of duly, 1848, was precisely 

I I what Szechenyi had foreseen and predicted 
jj as the inevitable result of the policy so vehc- 
I mently'preached to the Jiation by Kossuth 
j in 1847. 

cnAn'EU IV. 

“ I FOUND my countrymen heavily sleep¬ 
ing in the darkness of fiight. I waked 
j I them from slumber. I exhorted them to 
i| light their streets and squares, so that they 
1 might see clearly, and walk safely. But, 
instead of lamps, it is torches th.at they have 
! kindled; and, by way of lighting the town 
I they have set fire to it. None of us will 
now be able to extinguish the conflagi-ation, 
and when men ask who was the incen- 
diaiy, alas, must I not answer, ‘It was 
' I,’ I, who ‘ murdered sleep ?’ ” 

These words of Ooimt Szechenyi’s were 
repeated to us by a friend of the count’s to 
whom he uttered them. When Szechenyi 
consonted to join the Batthiany administra^ 
tion, he thereby consummated tljo last gi'cat 
sacrifice which can be rendered by a noble 
nature to a desperate cause. It was not 
merely his life that he offered up on the altar 
of a nation whose leader he had ceased to 
be. It was not merely the legitimate claims 
of a great name that he snrrendorcd. It 
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was the fair fame of a blameless life, and 
the peace of an acutely sensitive conscieuce. 
His refusal to epter the cabinet would have 
been the final abandonment of his country 
in the moment of her extremest need. The 
Batthiany administration could not have 
been formed without him; for ho was still 
the Gi'eat Magyar. 

Count Edmond Zichi was, in those days, 
minister of police at Pesth. He had the 
“ petites entr6os” to the Archduke Pahatine. 
On the morning which brought to Pesth 
the news of the revolution at Vienna, tlve 
count called on His Imperial and Royal 
Highness, whom he found before a Psycho 
glass, waxing his long moustaches with 
Olynqvian calm. After listening to the 
report of his minister, 

“ Well,” said the archduke, “ I know all 
that; but what is to be done ?” 

“ Eveiy thing,” replied Count Zichi. 
“ All depends on tho firmness and energy 
of your highness during the next three 
days. All the respectable men in Hungary 
are afraid of revolution, and will rally round 
you (if you give them the mcanb of doing 
so.) to prevent it. The troops are sound. 
I will answer for the National Guard. You 
have only two things to avoid. On the 
one hand, you must not offend public feel¬ 
ing by any appearance of menace; on the 
other, you must keep the military force 
from being undisciplined and demoralised 
by fraternisation with the populace. Con¬ 
centrate them within their ban’acks. I 
will be responsible for all other precaution¬ 
ary measures. Meanwhile, lose not a mo¬ 
ment in dissolving, or at least proroguing, 
the Diet. Until the Emperor’s safety is 
secured, and his authority re-established, 
our paramount obligation is to save the 
empire from anarchy.” 

This advice was warmly sujiported by 
tho unfoi’tunate Count Lgmberg, who 
arrived dm'ing tho interview. 

“ I will think it over,” said the arch¬ 
duke. “ Call again to-morrow, for orders.” 
But tho next day his only orders were, 
“•Call again to-mori’ow.” On the thiid 
day, instead of being immediately ad¬ 
mitted to the Palatine, Count Edmond 
was deteinod for some hours in the arch¬ 
duke’s antechamber, tetc-a-tete with the 
afterwards influenfial Count Griin, then 
aide-de-camp to tho archduke. The aide- 
de-camp was breakfastiiig. Tho minister, 
who had not tasted f<x>d for forty-eight 
hours, was worn out with fatigue and 
hunger. At last the door of the pretence 
chamber opened, and the principal Con- 
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servatiye magnates of Hungary passed 
across the anteroom in gloomy proces¬ 
sion ; like Macbeth’s ghastly kings. The 
first, in .silence, made a sign to Zichi indi¬ 
cative of despair and disgust. The second 
exclaimed, “ All is lost! That man is be- 
tr.aying us,” pointing to the door of the 
archbishop’s room. The third said, “Wo 
are wading knoo-deep in mud.” And a 
fourth added, “ To-morrow it will be neck- 
deop in blood.” 

At last came Stephen Szechonyi, who 
beckoned to Zichi, and said, “Well, son, 
what is your opinion ?” 

Zichi rapidly explained to Szechonyi 
the advice which, three days before, he had 
vainly urged on the Pajatino. “ Tb-day,” 
ho added, “I am aware that all such 
measures would bo too late; and I now 
propose the immediate arrest of Batthiany, 
Kossuth, and Teleky.” 

Szechenyi mused a moment and then 
answered with a sigh, “ That also is too 
late. Go, my son. You will see.” At 
the same pioment, Zichi was called to the 
archduke’s presence. 

“ Well, count, and what do you advise 
to-day ?” asked his highness. Zichi re¬ 
peated to the archduke what ho had just 
been saying to Szechenyi. “ A grave step,” 
said his highness. “ I must think it over. 
Call again to-morrow.” 

On the morrow, the men who issued 
from the audience chamber were Bat- 
tliiany, Kossuth, and Teleky. Batthiany, 
pale with rage, went up to Zichi and said : 
“ Ye.sterday, thou wouldst have arrested us. 
Take care wo do not arrest thee to-morrow, 
for shouldst thou fall into our hands we 
will hang thee.” The Palatine had betrayed 
his ovm minister; by whom tho^ foregoing 
scene was related to the present writer. 

All that now happened Szechenyi had 
predicted, arft vainly endeavoured to avert. 
He know that Austria was as necessary to 
Hungary • as Hungary to her ; and he had 
the common sense to perceive that Austria 
had the additional advantage of being 
necessary to the equilibrium of Europe, and 
that Europe would not passively assent to 
the annih^tion of the Austrian Empire. 
He foresaw that war with Austria could 
have but one result for Hungary; utter 
defeat and prostration. He knew that such 
a defeat wqtild involve the loss, perhaps for 
over, of all ho had-*lived, and laboured, and 
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hoped foi’. It was in the bitterness of this 
knowledge that he exclaimed to many, by 
whom his words will never be forgotten: 

“ My life is defeated, my work is destroyed, 
this nation is doomed, and all is lost!” 

Haunted, daily and nightly, by the 
visions of this fearful clairvoyance^ he per¬ 
suaded himself that it was he who stood , 
alone responsible to God and man for the 
misery he foresaw. It was not Kossuth ; ' 

for Kossuth wished what he was bringing , 
about, Kossuth was an irresponsible mo¬ 
nomaniac, It was not tho cabinet of Vienna j 
which had good causo to complain of the I 
Hungarians, and was now struggling for J 
its very existence. It was not the Hun¬ 
garians themselves; for who but a dreamer . 
would exffect a whole people, and a singu¬ 
larly impulsive people, to outspeed time, and 
pass^.at one stride, without stumbling, from 
centuries of feudalism into tho most experi¬ 
mental and complex form of modem society ? 

^It was not the Croats, who had been 
wronged by his countrymen. Hor was it 
Jellachich, who, whilst avenging tho wrong.s 
of his race, remained loyal to his sovereign, 
and stood forth before Europe as the saviour 
of a great and ancient empire. It w-as | 
Szechenyi himself; he only who had “ mnr- ! 
dered sleep.” He was tho ctilprit, for he it 
was who first disturbed the lethargy of tho 
past, without being able to control the j 
activities of the • present; and who roused [ 
the demon whom he could not command, j 
So he reasoned. The reasoning was errone- j 
ons; but its error was that of a noble nature, [ 
and he pursued it with unflinching self- i 
torture to its horrible conclusion. i 
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BDOK V. 

i" CHAPTER XIII. ZILLAH’s RESOLUTION. 

,1 “ Mother !” cried Hugh Lockwood, cotrv- 

; ing hastily into the little parlour in Gowor- 
' street, and taking his mother in his arms, 

. “ good news, mother! Let me sqe your 
-' dear face a little brighter than it has been 
this long time. There is good news for 
!’ you, little mother, do you hear ?” 

' “ Good news for me ? Fkat can only 

mean good nows for you, my son!” re- 
/ plied Zillah, unconsciously epitomising all 
^ her widowed life in the sentence. 

■» “ Of course, good for me, good for you, 

‘ good for Maud. Darling Maud 1 Kiss me, 
1 ’ mother.” 

V Then he told her that Mr. Frost had 
tliat day informed him by letter that the 
sum of money borrowed from his lato 
. father—so the note was worded—Mns tho* 
' interest on the capital during tfie last 
, twonty-fiTO years, was lying at his disposal 
^ at Mr, Lovegrove’s office in Bedford-s^uare, 

' and .that on his personal application it 
/ would be handed over to him. 

" “ Why, mother, it is more than I hoped 

to get out of the fire. Five per cent for 
twenty-five years! It will more than 
^ double the original sum S” 

“ Oh, thank God! My Hugh, my Hugh, 
what a weight of remorse is taken from my 
I heart f And he has done well, after all, 
poor Sidney!” 

“ Done well ? Not at all,” said fiugh, 
whosd sense of justice was not obfuscated 
' by hia joy as his mother’s was. ” Mve per 
^ cent on the capital every year is the veiy 
least that could pretend to approach fair 



dealing—and, in fact, nothing can make his 
conduct out to bo feu\ But ho has done 
better than I expected; and I am very glad 
and thankfnl, and mean to think of nothing 
but the bright side of things, I assure you.” 

When Hugh went to receive his money, 
he perceived that the brass pldto on the 
outer door, which usually stood open 
during office hours, had been removed, and 
a man was painting out the black letters 
on a drab ground on the door-post, which 
formed tho word.s, “ Messrs. PTOst and 
Lovegrovo, Solicitors.” Hugh was shown 
into Mr. Lovegrove’s office, and received 
by that gentleman in person. 

“ Tho last timo we met in this office, 
Mr. Lockwood,” said the lawyer, “ your 
errand her© was to repudiate' a fortune. 
Now you come to receive—well, not a 
fortune, perhaps, but a sum of n^oney that 
in my young days would have been looked 
upon as affording a very pretty start in 
life. I am glad of it, and wish you every 
success.” 

Thank you heartily.” 

“ You have — ahem ! —you have Mr. 
.Frost’s acknowledgment for the money 
lent by your father, Mr. Lockwood ?” 

Hugh took from his pocket-book a 
ydilow hit of paper with some words in 
Sidney Frost’s bold, clear writing upon it. 
At one corner of the paper there was a 
green stain, and near it tho impression of a 
thumb in red paint. 

“ Here it is, Mr. Lovegrove. My poor 
father most have been at work in his studio 
when that paper was written. It is marked 
with the traces of his calling.” 

“ H’m 1” said Mr. Lovegrove, examining 
the paper gravely. ” A sadly informal do¬ 
cument. Ha! well, here is the money, 
Mr. Lockwood. WUl yon be kind enough 
to count tho notes in the presence of my 
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c^rk P Just stop here for a moment, if you; pmtaor as much as possible in xutmubii^ 

^ please, Mr, Bm^ess.” ■! But he did not by any meaiw spare hw <eid 

' “It is all quite i%M|, sir,” said Hugfe,; partner’s sriisi, fyo whom indeed he was in- 
when tills had been dene. whw ’ chnedtesdianWteeTerything thsibiisd geme 

the clerk left the room, he said, -with a t iB, even to the total «u»ash and feilure of 
slight hesitation, “ I don’t know how inti-: the Psrthenope Embellishfmesiit Oompany, 
mate your knowledge of Mr. Frost’s pri-; wlu<h.had become matter of pidbllomotorie^ 
vato s^&irs may have been, but I cannot within the last week. 

help entertaining an idea that I owe the Hugh was much shocked. And has good 
recovery of this money mainly to your in- ^ opinion ©f Mr. Lovogrovo was greatly on- 
? flnence, Mr. Lovegrove.” l^noed by <the feeKng ho evinced for his 

V “ As to my knowledge of the state of old friend. 

Mr. Frost’s private fortune, it is now, I “He is really amo^ superior Mr. 
j may say, extremely intimate. But 1 have ■ Xiookwood. I don’t know » anope (Superior 
only ijorite reoeiatiy learned the existence ■ man. than .iSidney Frost is— or was—was, 
of this debt to you. And, Mr. Lockwood, alas! He is a wreck now, sir. You wouldn’t 
I make no excuses for my partner. But know him. I want to send him off to 
I——I will conj^sB to you that it hurts , Cannes dr Nice, or some of those places 
me to hear any one hard upon him. And for the V>:inter. He has given np cvery- 
there were certain palliations—certain pal- tiling most honourably to his creditors, 
liations. His domestic relations were nn- and they have not behaved badly. They 
fortunate. Upon my word, when I see the understood to a man whose door to lay 
quantity of. mischief that women are ca-« the extravagance at. Anything like that 

■ pable of causing, I feel thankful, positively woman ! However, it is unavailing to 

most thankful, that they don’t exercise their dilate upon that. But when all is done 
power more ruthlessly than they do !” . there wdl be a small—small annuity 

Hugh smiled. You have h^ a happy remaining, which will .suffice to maintaiu 
experience of the sex yourself, sir,” said he. Frost in comfort in some of those southern 
“ Why, yes. My mother was an excel- places. Ah, bless my sotfl, what a superior 
lent woman, 'and my wife is an excellent mkn he was when I first knew himl” 
woman, and my girls are good, sound- Mr. Lovegrove did not say that the 
hearted girls as you’ll fiud any where, “ small annuity ” was to come entirely out 
thank God ! And I most firmly believe, of bis own pocket, and that its amount 
Mr. Lockwood, that the young lady whom caused him sundiy twinges of consoienco 
you are about to marry is an ornament to when he looked at his wife and children. 

: her sex. You love her and. respect her “ Well, Mr, Lovegrove, I hope that one 
very much n6w, I have not the least doubt, of the first transactions of the new firm 

■ But, take my word for it, that you will will be to draw up my marriage settlement, 
love hor ’and respect her more when she And I shall ask you to continue to look 
lias boen your wife some dozen years ! Oh, after Maud’s interests. Perhaps Captain 
of course, that seems impossible !. Yes, yes, Sheardo^ will be the other trusteo ?” 

I know. I suppose yon will be married. “ I shall’ be delighted. You intend to 

very soon now ?’ < have Miss Desmond’s little bit of money 

“ As soon as possible!” said Hugh, with settled!’entirely on herself?” 
much energy. “ Oh, by-the-bye, Mr. Love- “ To be sure I do! I won’t detain you j 
grove, I see they ore painting out the name , any long^. Your time is precious, and I j 
of the firm on your door-post. Are you | suppose you can ^eas in whioh direction 
moiug to make any change in the style etad steps are to be bent. I long lo see 
title of it?” ,Jlfeudie’s,fifice flush and brighten when I 

“ Yes; a considerable change. Mr. Frost tell her my nows. Good-bye.” 
retijes from the business altogether—the Maud’s &oo did flush and brighten in a 

deeds were signed this morning—and the manner whioh may be BnppW.a to have 
firm will henceforth be known as Love- been entirely satis^tory to; her lovor. But 
grove and Lovegrove.” it also expressed much pity £» Mr*. Frost 

Mr. Lovegrove prooe^ed to narrate as when ritie heard his story. ' 
briefly a.s might be the misfortunes that Hugh merely informed her that Mr. 

. had, as he said, deternflned Mr. rost to Frost had at length paid au old debt that 
give Up business—so muoh, that iis« of his had b^n due to h^ {Hugh’s) {hthar ; and 
^ misfortnuos as muust inevitably become mat- that having entertait^ ont slender hopes 
ter of public notoriety- He spared his old of ever receiving the mon^, he had deemed 
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it best to say nothing about it to her, lest 
she might suflter disappointment. 

“ Oh, poor, poor man! How dreadful to 
be deserted by his own wife! The very 
one person in all the world he might have 
hoped to rely on for comfort and sympathy 
in his troubles. I have seen her. She is a 
very beautiful woman. But, oh how cruel 
and heartless she must be!” 

“ Let it bo a warning to you not to suffer 
your affections to be engrossed by millinery, 
and to keep your husband in the first place 
in yonr heart, Mrs. Hugh Lockwood !” 

The Sheardowna were scarcely less de¬ 
lighted than Hugh himself. The capteiin 
insisted that the wedding should take place 
from Lowater House. 

** But ought I not—don’t yon think— 
what will Uncle Charles say?” Maud 
asked, hesitatingly, • 

“ Do you think, my dearest, that your 
guardian will be hurt if you are not mar¬ 
ried from his roof ?” 

“ I—I’m afraid so,” said Maud. 

“ Well, I will write and ask his per¬ 
mission to let it bo from Lowater,” said tlip 
captain. 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Sheardown, 
thoughtfully, “it would be best, after all, 
for Maud to be married in Loudon, if she 
will, and go down to Shipley after the 
ooremony. Would you consent to that, 
Maudie r” 

Maud thought she would consent to that. 

If all had gone differently, she would 
have liked to bo married in the ancaent 
village church that she had worshipped in 
from childhood. But now there would be 
too many painful associations connected 
with St. Gildas! She would miss Vero¬ 
nica’s face beaming out from its accus¬ 
tomed comer; she would* miss Veronica’s 
voice in the bridal hymn of the choir. It 
would call up in the vicar’s mind all that 
was sad and terrible in his daughter’s fate. 
No: it would be better to be married in 
towj^ And, after all, it mattered very 
little to herself. Hugh would be there. 
Hugh would take care of her. Hugh would 
love her. Could anything matter very 
much* as long as she had Hugh ? Mrs. 
Sheardown took an importunity of drawing* 
Hugh aside, ‘and explainmg to him her 
reasons' for thinking that the vicar of 
Shipley-in-the-Wold would be rather re¬ 
lieved than offended by getting rid of the 
spectacle of his ward-s wedding. iSlean- 
■while. there was zouch to be done. A letter 
had to bo written to the architect whose 
husincss Hugh intended to purcliase. A 


friend in the neighbourhood of Daliecester 
was to be commissioned to look out forik 
house for the young couplo. The house 
must have a garden, at any rate, and, if 
possible, a little stable for a pony and pony- 
carriage, which Hugh intended to purchase 
for the use of his wife. Though this latter 
desideratum, he observed smilingly, ho 
could build for himself, if need were. And 
there must be a cottage found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood for Mrs. Lockwood. 

Bat when he spoke of this to his mother, 
she met him with a request that ho would 
leave that part of his arrangements which 
concerned her in abeyance for awhile. 

“ Bqt, mother, why P Surely you mean 
'to live near us, don’t you ?” 

“ Perhaps not, Hagh. Don’t ask me 
any more at present. I may have some¬ 
thing to tell yon by-and-bye. You need 
not look uneasy. It is nothing terrible. I 
will not deceive yon^— again.”' 

At the end of a fortnight, and when the 
day fixed for the wedding was near at hand, 
Zillah Lockwood made the confidence she 
had announced to her son.’ 

“Hugh,” said she, “I have become a 
Boman Catholic.” 

“ A Boman Catholic! Mother!” 

“ Yes: I humbly hope to find peace and 
forgiveness in the bosom of the Church. I 
shall at least be able to make some expia¬ 
tion, and to pray for those whom I love. 
Borne docs not reject the humble, pious 
efforts after goodness of the faithful, as 
your stem Calvinistic creed does. I always, 
when I was a girl in Paris, had a great m- 
miration for the good religieuses, and was 
attracted by them. The seed of their 
blessed example has home fruit in my e^ouI. 
The price of this house, which yonr father 
bequeathed to mo, wfil suffice to gain me 
admission into a poor order whose mem¬ 
bers devote themselves to the sick poor. 
On the day of your marriage I shaU be¬ 
come a member—an unworthy and humble 
member—of a pious sisterhood in Belgium. 
The good priest, who has been enlighten¬ 
ing my dark miiui with the comfortable 
truths of religion, will make all the neces¬ 
sary arrangements for me. I shall pray 
fervently for you, my son, and for your 
sweet young wife. Xod all I ask of you, 
Hugh, is to make me one promise. If ever 
you feel your heart drawn towards the 
ancient and holy Mother Church, do not 
resist the impulse. It may be that it comes 
from Heaven, in answer to the petitions of 
the earthly mother who bore you,” ■ 

Nor oomd any cxpostnlatuMia or entrea- 
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tics shake Zillah’s determination. Hugh * and her fortune. She had fancied a week 
yas greatly distressed by it. But wise, before that she could hardly be more un¬ 
kind Nelly Sheardown consoled and com- happy than she then was. But she was 
forted him. doomed to taste a yet bitterer cup. It was 

“ My dear Hugh,” she said, “your mother bitter, with a bitterness at which her soul 
will be happier in following this life than shuddered to see herself so treated by on© ‘ 
in any other which you could give her. I who had been the slave of her caprices, 
do not know Mrs. Lockwood’s history ; but and had sworn that he loved her better , 
she gives me the idea of a woman who has than his own life. Men were all tyrants; 
suffered much, and who* is continually tor- all ha.se, and fickle, and cruel. All, all, 
mented by the contentions of pride with a all No, stay! Did she not know 

very singularly sensitive conscience.” one man who was none of these things ? 

“ You de.scribo my mother with won- One obscure, humble man whom she had 
derful accuracy. How could you learn to disdained and derided in her old happy 
know her so well?” days. Happy days ? Oh yes, how happy, 

“Well, you know, Maud has talked to how heavenly, in comparison with these! 
mo of her much. Maud is as clear as And she had been discontented and corn- 
crystal, and the impression she received of plaining then ? How could it have been ? 
your mother she faithfully transmitted to She mush have been mad. Why had no 
me. your mother has been accustomed to one ^baught her, warned her, helped her? 
reign paramount in your affections; when Oh, if the past could but come back ! 

5 rou are married, that could, of course, no , “ Come back, come back, come back!” 
onger bo the case. Indeed, it has already ; she cried aloud, with outstretched arms; 
ceased to be the case. Mrs. Lockwood, in and then cronched down sobbing and wail¬ 
living near you, would be continually tor- ing in her misery. 

mented by a proud jealousy of Maud’s The thought of Mr. Blew, however, camo 
influence over yon; and equally tormented fb strengthen an idea that had been vaguely 
by a conscientious sense of the wrongness floating^ in her mind. What if she could 
of such a feeling. In her convent, in her be separated from Cesare! ^ She would give 
care of the sick, and her devotion to good him half her fortune Give him I Had 
works, she will feel that her lifp is not use- he not said himself that all she had was 
loss and wasted, and that if even only by his? No; she could give.him nothing, 
her prayers, still by her prayers sho may But might ho not consent to some arrange- 
serve you and yours.” ment being made ? Sho did not lovo him 

So Zillah had her way without further now. She detested him, and sho feared 
opposition, and her two children, as she him. It was dreadful so to fear one with | 
called them, were surprised by the air of whom one lived one’s'daily life! Sho could 
serenity and cheerfulness which had sue- not appeal to her father. He would do 
ceeded to her old repressed look: the ex- nothing. Ho would reproach- her, and 
pression of one who had indeed resolved to would not help her. She doubted even if 
be calm, but who paid a heavy price for the he could. He seemed to have lost all 
carrying out of her resolution. But the energy. But Mr. Flew ! Perhaps 1 She 
chief secret of this change in her was, would write to Mr. Flew. When sho had 
that her now creed recommended itself to half finished her letter, she remembered 
her notion of justice, always throughout that his mother was i-ecently dead, and 
her life unsatisfied. According to this creed that he, too, must be in affliction. She 
her sufferings would count in her favour, tried to say some word of condolence. But 
Every prayer, every privation, every pen- it was flat and unmeaning. She -cotdd 
aace, would be registered to her credit in think of no grief, she could feel no sorrow 
the records of the Great Tribunal. She save her own. Would the fact of his 
would suffer perhaps; but she would not mother’s death prevent his attending to 
at least suffer in vain. And this thought .her letter ? No; surely not. It might 
conciliated Zillah’s rebellious soul with the even leave him freer to serve*her. In any 
decrees of Providence, and in it her weary case ^e must send Ihe letter. It was her 
spirit found peace. last chance. Three days elapsed, and no 

answer came. She had reckoned that sho 
GHArTEB XIV. THE iiAST PiAjJK. might receive an answer on the afternoon 

Veronica was more wretched than she of the third day. When the time passed, 
had ever yet been after the scene in which and brought no reffly, hrar heart sank 
Cesare asserted his masterhood over her woefully. 
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“ Has he forgotten me ?” she thpnght, 
ivnd clasped her hands together until her 
sharp rings drew blood from the soft flesh. 

But that night—it was nine o’clock, 
Cesare was absent, as he was most even¬ 
ings except when he had company at homo, 
and Veronica, declining to accompany him, 
was at homo in solitude—tliat same night 

I there came a gentle ring at the bell, and 
the servant who answered it presently camo 
np-stairs with an insolent, half-suppressed 
smile of amusement on his face, and an¬ 
nounced “ Mr. Blew.” Veronica by a 

j great effort sat still on her accustomed 
! sofa until the man had disappeared, but 

II no sooner had ho closed the door than she 
*1 rushed to the little surgeon, and almost 

threw herself into his arms. 

I “ Oh, God bless you for coming! I was 
'I fretting that you did not write, bn* it is 

I better—how much better—that you havo 

I I come yourself! I did not d’are to hope 

l! that!” • 

ji The tears gatliered in his eyes. That 
!j she should bo so overjoyed to see him! 

|i The fact, thought Mr. Plow in his un- 

seliishiiess and humility, was more elo- 
ji quent than words to express the jitterness 
I j of her desolation, 
jj “ Yes, Princess ” * 

! “ Call me Veronica.” 

I “Yes, Vero;iica.. I came, because I could 
!l speak to you bettor than I could wiite. 
j And I have much to say.” 

' Ho looked very pale and woe-begone in 
his black clothes. 

I “ 1 was sorry to hear of your loss,” she 
said, glancing at his mourning garments. 

“ Ah, my poor mother ! She. did not 
I snlfer much. And I—did what I could 
i: to make her life happy.” 
ij “ You have only just arrived. You must 
ji want food. Let mo get you something.” 
ij “ I do not feel as though I wanted food, 

I but on principle, and to set you a good 
I example, I will try to eat something. It 
i is not well to fast too long. And if I am 
1 knocked up, I can’t do any good.” 

Veronica gave her orders. There was a 
difficulty in executing them. Wine there 
I was, certainly, of various Mhids; but as to 
i suppei', Madame la Priucesse did not usually 
take supper.* They ffid not know; they 
CTOld not say that there was anytbihg pro-' 
vided I 

“Get some supper, immediately,” said 
Veronica, imperiously. 

Her command was .literally obeyed. A 
nondescript subordinate who served the 
servants was despatched to buy some 


cooked moat. It was sent up on a porce¬ 
lain di.sh, flanked by two flasks of raye 
wine, and served with fine damask, and 
silver brave with the showy crest of the 
Barlettis. The village snrgoon began to 
perceive that homely comfort and hospit¬ 
able abundance did not always belong to the 
mansions of princes. In short, that things 
meant for human governance had an obsti¬ 
nate habit of declining to “govern them¬ 
selves” ! 

“ I’m afraid I have given you a good 
deal of trouble,” said Mr. Plow, meekly. 

“ You see what kind of a banquet it is I 
am able to set before you,” said Veronjea. 
And she added, with a bitter laugh; 
“Wlxdn I used to come to your cottage, 
and havo tea with your mother, she was 
able to give mo abundance of sweet, whole¬ 
some, appetising food. But she was a 
poor widow in a country village. I am a 
princess with a grand retinue! However, 
here is something that the cottage could not 
furnish. This is good.” And she rapidly 
poured oat two goblets full of foaming 
wjne, and drank nearly the whole contents 
of one at a draught. Mr. Plew laid down 
his knife and fork, aghast. 

“ Take care, Veronica ! That is a dan¬ 
gerous experiment! ‘You have tasted no 
food, I’ll be sworn, since dinner. And per¬ 
haps you ate but little at dinner ? Am I 
not right ?” 

“ Quite right. I never eat now. I hale 
eating.” 

“ Good Heaven!” 

■“ Well—not quite nerer ! Don’t look so. 
Yon make mo laugh, in spite of everything, 
to sec your horror-stricken face!” 

But Mr. Plew showed no symptoms of 
joining in the laugh. Timid. and self- 
distrustful in most things—on his own 
ground, in matters pertaining to his pro¬ 
fession he could be strong, and decided, 
and resolute enough. What had contri¬ 
buted to make him so had been that his 
practice lay neither among educated per¬ 
sons who could in some measure be trusted 
to understand their own maladies, nor 
amongst idle, fancifhl, imaginary invalids, 
who took to bein^ '‘delicate” by wajr of 
amusement, and found life uninteresting 
until they could succeed in persuading 
themselves that they raai some risk of 
losing it; but among the lowest ranks of 
the ignorant poor, who had to bo cured in 
spite of themselves. 

“ You don’t know what you are doing,” 
said Mr. Plew, gravely; and, witiiout Sie 
least ceremony, ho took the flask away from 
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the nei^hhourhood of Veronica’s hand, and As he now saw her, looking at her in- 
placed it near his own. ientfy, and marking her face, her voice, 

“ Ha, mio povero Plew,” she said, nod- her attitude, he perceived that she ■mis 
ding her head at him, “ you little know! greatly and deplorably changed. It cut 
This will have no cfiect upon me. I am him to the heart to see it. • 
past that.” “Before we speak of that, Veronie.’., I 

j “What do you mean, Veronica?” he had best tell you something which I have 
I said, sharply and sternly. “ If yon are it in charge to tell yon.” 
joking, the joke is a very bad one. I think “ In charge to tell me ? It is not about 
you tiro talking withont rightly weighing yourself then ?” An unreasonable suspicion 
the meaning of what you say.” flashed through her mind that he was going 

“Ah, per Bacco, it is likfely enough. I to tell her he was married—or betrothed, 
often do! But come, you don’t eat—and She forgot how unlikely his vexy pro- 
you don’t, drink ! Won’t you try -this sence there rendered such a suspicion: she 
wine ? It isn’t bad.” forgot his mother’s recent death. She only 

“ What is it ? I am not used to these thought, “ I shall lose him! He will slip 
costly "vintages. . I think I never tasted through my fingers!” 
that kind of wine in my life before.” Poor, wasted, fevered, clinging fingers, 

“ That which I poured out is sparkling grasping With desperate selfishness at the 
Moselle. The other is Hock. Which are kind,*truo hand which offered'the only 
you for ?” ' touch of sympathy, the only chance of 

“Well—a little of this, I think,” said safety that remained to her ! 

Mr, Plew, filling a small wine-glass full of f “ No: it is not about myself. It is news 
Hock. that you will, I am afraid, be vexed to 

“ Oh misericordia, don’t pour the Hock hear. Your father—^is married.” 
into that thimble! The bigger glass—the Married!” 

green glass—is meant for the Hock!” “ I feared it would be disagreeable to 

“ Thank youj this will do,” said Mr. you.” 

Plew, sipping the wino gravely. “ That “ Married ! But when ? Whom has he 
ofibrvescent stufi* I sltould take to be very married r*” 

heating and unwholesome.” “ He was maiTied the day before yes- 

Veronica leaned back on her sofa cushions terday to Farmer Jtoggitt’s youngest 
and looked at him. He was small, cota- daughter.” 

mon-looking, ill-dressed, unpolished. His “ Cis.sy Meggitt! Cissg Meggitt! It is 
boots were clumsy, bis hands boars© and impossible! Why> in the first place, Cissy 
ungloved. She saw all this as keenly as is a child.” 

she had over seen it. But she saw alto “ Sho is very young certainly, for tho 

that he was good, and generous, and de- vicar. But she is not exactly a child. Sho 

voted. The only hu'roan being, she told is turned seventeen.” 
herself, who -was true to her—^tho only one! “ My father married to Cissy Meggitt!” 

I am so thankful you are come !” she Veronica repeated the words as though 

exclaimed. The words broke from her they were unkitelligible to her. 
almost involuntarily. Mr, Plow pushed “ You must not let it afflict you too 
his plate aside. In spite of what ho had much. I am sorry for it, I confess. But 
said, ho had’ scarcely touched the food they yon must hope for the best.” 
had set before him.' Then be drew his She remained silent and thoughtful for 

' chair so as to front her sofii, and sat with a few minutes, idly plucking at the lace 

, his knees a little apart, his body leaning around her sleeve. 

forward, bis elbows resting on bis knees, “ No,” she said, at length. “ I need not 
and bis hands loosely clasped tc^ether. It be afflicted. I don’t know that it makes 
was a familiar attitude of his. Veronica yery miicb diffbrence. In any case my 
had seen him sitting thus a hundred times father would net have been likely to do 
in the viedrage parlomr, listening to her much to help me.*' 

father, and looking at hersdf. “ Pei^aps not. But I was not eontem- 

“ Now,” saidhe^ “let.ustalk seriou^.” plating the event from that point of ■view. 
“ You must not oppose my wish! Yon I was thinking, when I said I was sorry— 
must not I I tell you I caim^ m on living of him,” answered Mr.’ Ftewi' gently^ 

;j tlm life. I xmist part from ^sare. He “ Ah, yes — yes—wery true — of him, I 
: ■will not ^re I Why ahotald he ? He has suppose he "will—it willw a bad thing for 
money !” papa.” . - 
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Mr. Plew had dreaded an explosion of ■ very much desired that Mr. Plew should 
■vrrath and mortification on Veronica’s part take npon himself the task of communiiJat- 
when she should learn her father’s mar- ing the news to Veronica. 

, riage. He knew her pride, her social am- “ I promissed to write to you,” said Mr. 
bition, her notion of her ikther's superiority Plew, finishing his recital, in which he had 
by birth and breeding to most of those softened all the points that were likeliest 
with whom he was brought into contact at to give her pain. “ But then came your 
Shipley. Even at Shipley the vicar’s mar- letter, and I —1 made up my mind to come, 
riage was looked upon as a terrible mesal- >Mr. Brown, of Shipley Magna, promised to 
liance. Everybody was offended and dis- look after my patients for a day or two. 
gnsted: the gentry, that the vicar should And there is no one else to miss me.” 
have stooped so low; the farmers, that “ Then,” said Veronica, raising her eyes, 
Cissy Meggitt should have been raised so and coming out of a black reverie in which 
high. Mrs. Sack made it a text for jns- Mr. Plow’s words had but faintly reached 
tifying her secession from orthodoxy, and her consciousness, “ I am quite alone in 
for prophesying tlie speedy downfal of the the world now !” 

Esteblishraent. The men wondered what “ Don’t say that! Don’t say that, Vero- 
could have bewitched rosy-cheeked Cissy nica! Your husband ” 

Meggitt, a well-grown lass, as might have “ My husband!” 

had her pick in the county, to go and tio The accent with which she uttered the 
herself up to an old man like that, and him words wa.s so heartbreaking in its utter 
as poor as a rat into the hdrgain. Tlie hopeless bitterness, that Mr. Plew wa.s 
] women pitied the vicar, that they did. He, silent for a moment. What could ho oppose 
I was a fool, well and good, that they didn’t to that despair ? But he presently made a 
I gainsay. But Mrs. Meggitt’s artfulness brave effort to speak again. 

passed everything. She’d wheedled the . ,“Yes, Veronica, your husband! If I 
vicar till he didn’t know which end of hifti cared less for you I should not have the 
was uppermost. They had thought it courage to oppose yon. But I tell 

wouldn’t never come to good, having a yon, I must urge you to consider well that 
governess, and learning to play* on the your husband is your natural friend and 
pianny. And now you saw, didn’t yon ? protector. No one can come between you 
If the height, (a mysterious and oft-re- and him. It cannot he that reconciliation 
iterated charge) of Mrs. Meggitt had been is hopeless. You are both young. He 
onbearahle before, what did yon suppose loves you. Ho seemed gentle and 
it ’nd bo now ? Though what there was She burst out into a storm of passionate 
I to boast on, they couldn’t tell. Cissy tears, 
wasn’t a lady, and wouldn’t never he “ Oh, what shall I do ? what shall I do ? 
made into one, not if she married fifty No one will believe me 1 no one will nndor- 
■ vicars! stand ! Did yon road my letter ? I ask, 

Mr. Plew had been sent for by the vicar did yon read it ? Gentle ! yes, ho is very 
on the evening before the wedding, and gentle 1 Oh, very, very gentle ! As velvet- 
had had a painful scone with him. Mr. footed as a tiger-cat! Would you like to 
Levincourt oscillated between haughty do- see the mark of his claws ?” 
clarations that he owed an account of his With a sudden fierce movement she tore 
conduct to no man, and that Jie fhlly he- open the long lace sleeve that she wore, and 
Hcved the step he was taking would be barpd her arm to the shoulder. There were 
entirely for his happmess, and peevish on the white, tender flesh two Kvid marks 
lam^tations over the misconduct of his rvade by the brutal pressure o* a clasping 
daughter, who had left his home desolate hand. 

and disgraced, and thus driven him to find “ Good God I you did not say—'yon did 
sympathy and compinionship where he not teU me tiiat be struck you !” ^ 
could. * Mr. Plow’s white face grew livid, and 

“ Have you informed Ve- the Prin- then turned crimson. He clenched his hand 
cess BarloUi, w P” asked Mr. Plew*.. involuntarily. 

“ Informed her! No* sir, I have not ; “Oh no! He did not strike met He 
informed her. I .loa not .hound to ask my i merely hold me down in_ my chair with 
daughter^® permissiou to tt^e whdt stop’ . gentle violence, endeavouring to make me 
I please; She^deserves uo-oonfidence ftom jpromiae to receive a woman, whom he 
me—^nohe whatever P*: | desired to invite, and who had opcitily in- 

Blit presently it appeared that the vicaap' isultedme. I cried out with tht paid, hut 
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I would not promise. I said he might kill 
mo first.” 

“ Oh, my good Heavens, this is dread¬ 
ful!” 

“ I should not have escaped so easily— 
and perhaps I might have given way, for 
he hurt me, and I dread pain, I never could 
bear pain—^and—and I am afraid of him. 
Oh, you don’t know what deadly fear I am 
in sometimes! But a servant came into 
the room by cliancc, and I ran away and 
locked myself up.” 

“ But—but he was sony—^he asked your 
pardon—what a damned cowardly brute 
the fellow must be!” cried Mr. Plew, sud¬ 
denly breaking down in his eflForts to 
preach patience to Veronica. ■ 

“When I showed him the marks next 
day, he said I had provoked him by my 
obstinacy, and tliat if I had had an English 
husband he would have beaten me within 
an inch of my life for my disobedience.” 

Mr. Plow got up and walked about the 
room, wiping his hot forehead with his 
handkerchief. 

Presently he came back to the sofa. His 
eyes were full of tears. He took her hand 
in one of his, and placed his other hand on 
her head* 

“ Poor child!” he said. “ Poor, unhappy 
child! Veronica, I would lay down my 
life to bring you comfort.” 

As he so stood looking at her with a 
tender compassion that was almost sublime 
in its purity from any alloy of self, the 
door was opened quicldy and quietly, and 
Cesare de’ Barletti stood in the room. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OP PLANTS. 

Man in the pride of his reason, which is 
by no means unerring, has long been ac¬ 
customed to deny the possession of the 
same faculty to all inferior animals. He 
has, however, been graciously pleased to 
allow that these animals possess sometl&ag 
else, wliioh he calls instinct. This answers 
almost as well as reason for gniding them 
to the happiness and maintenance of their 
Hires and the propagation of, their species. 
Whatever be the exact difference between 
reason and instinct (which ha,s been rather 
a puzzling naatter for philosophera in all 
a^s), and however inuoh or however little 
of mther faouHy may be possessed by men 
and animals, be the latter l^ge as elephants, 
eagles, and whales, or small aa mice, butter¬ 
flies, or ammalcolee, znan clearly admits 
llmt these creatures have a cert^Aegroe 


of iutelHgence which is useful to them. 
Ho will not^ however, admit this to be 
true in the case of plants and vegetables, 
whether as regards reason, instinct, or any 
minor degree of intelligence. The great 
naturalist, Ldnnteus, although he was the 
first to declare that plants and 'flowers, 
as well as animals, are male and female 
—a discovery which one would suppose 
might have led him to acknowledge sensa¬ 
tion, if not intelligence, in these living 
beings—says, in defining the differences 
between the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms: “ Minerals grow; vegetables 
■grow andHve; animals live, grow, and f&d." 
in other words, he asserts that the mem¬ 
bers of the vegetable world do not “ feel.” 
Another and morerecent definition sots forth 
that “ a plant is an organised being, uncon¬ 
scious of its own existence, fed by inorganic 
substances which it extracts from air or 
water, according to law.s independent of the 
formulffi of organic chemistry, by the help 
of a faculty dependent on vitol force,” 
Are these ideas just, and these defiuitions 
correct ? I think not, and have been led 
by observation to believe that plants are 
conscious of their own existence; and that 
they are endowed, not only with feeling or 
sensation, but with inteUigenco in such 
degree as is sufiioient to make life pleasant 
to them, and enable them to take proper 
measures for its preservation," 

If the oyster fastened on the rock can 
feel, why not the rose or the convolvulus, 
or the great oak tree that is fast rooted in 
the OTound ? Of the* glow of the sunshine, 
or the freshness of the rain and the air, 
are they not pleased recipients ? Who 
can toll? Or who shall deny, and give 

g ood reason for his inftrednlity? Who, 
owevor .leaiyied he may be, can decide 
where animal life ends, and where vegetable 
life begins? What, for instance,i8 a sponge? 
And if, as, Linneeua says, plants have no 
feeling, whal makes the mimosa, or sensitive 
plants shrink so timidly from the slightest 
touch, and apparently with such paid or 
terror &om a ruder blow P Whether I am 
scientifically and philosophically right or 
wrong* I a pleasure in believing that 

Sto everything th*t Urea, 

• ' The, kind C^tor gives , 

Share of esjeyment: 

and , that the possession of Kfe, in however 
infinitesimal a degree, , pr^npposes in its 
possessor, wb^her anin\al or vegetable, a 
faculty frf seusatiou ..that, administers to its 
happiness, and that .may oi^isequently ad¬ 
minister to its sufferihg,^ For, pleasure and 
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pain are twins, and the one is not attain* 
able without liability to the other. The 
id^ is not new to poetry, thongh not ac¬ 
cepted by science. It blooms and sparkles 
in the gracefnl mythology of Gh'eece, and 
tho somewhat less gracefnl m^hology of 
Rome; as all who' remember the Dryads 
and Hamadyrada; the loves of Apollo for 
Lanra, Daphne, and Acantha; or who at 
school or college have pored over the meta¬ 
phors of Ovid; will readily admit. The 
Oriental poets of India and Persia delighted 
to animate the flowers and trees, and, ac¬ 
cording to Hafiz, the arose appreciates the 
tender melodies of her lover the nightingale. 
Greek superstition endowed the atropa man- 
dragora with all the sensations of an animal, 
and believed that it shrieked with pain when 
its roots were wrest id from the ground. 

Science may laugh at all such notions, 
but Science, though a very grc'at and learned 
lady, does not yet know everything. Hey 
elder sister. Poetry, often sees further and 
deeper into things than she does. Did not 
Shakespeare, in the Tempest, foreshadow the 
possibility of the electric telegraph mdre 
than two hundred years before Wheatstone ? 
Did not Dr. Erasmus Darwin, long in ad¬ 
vance of James Watt and Robert Stephen¬ 
son, predict the steamship and the locomo¬ 
tive engine?. Did not Coleridge, in the 
Ancient Mariner, explain the modus ope- 
raTidi of the then unsuspected atmospheric 
railway ? 

On tho question of tho intelligence of 
plants, my convictions as well as my sym- 
patbies go with the poets rather than with 
tho scientific men. I know that the trees 
and the flowers, inasmuch as they live, 
are my fellow-creatures, and are the chil¬ 
dren of the same God as myself. Like 
myself, they may bo endowed with the 
faculty, though possibly in a much fainter 
degree than mine, of enjoying the world 
in which His love and goodness have 
placed both them and me. They breathe, 
they perspire, they sleep, they feed them¬ 
selves j and may be over-fed; they are male 
and female. If science admits all these 
facts, how can it lo^cally stop short at such 
a definition as that of Xdnnasus, and deny 
them sensation ? Darwin, in his philoso¬ 
phical poem, the Botanic Garden (not 
much read in the present day), fiinci&lly 
describes the loves of the flowers, and im¬ 
agines, not perhajis wrongly, -^ift love-' 
making may be as agreeable to them as it 
is to higher organisations: 

VnuA beaux and beaqti^ crowd the gaudy gtovet. 

And woo and win their vegetable lovml 


Here enowdrope cold and blue-eyed harobelle blend 
Their tender tears as o’er the stream they bend; 

The love* sick violet and the primrose pale 
Bow their sweet heads, and whisper to the gale; 

With secret sighs, the virpn lily droops, 

And jealous cowslips hang their tawny cups; 

And the young rose, in beauty’s damask pride, 

Brinks the warm blushes of his bashful bride; 

With honey lips, enamoured woodbines meet, 

Claap with fond arms, and mix their kisses sweet. 

This may be thought an idle dream, 
unworthy of serions, or, more especially, of 
scientific, consideration; while some very 
matter-of-fact person may ask, how there 
can bo sensation without senses. It is true 
that flowers have no organs of sight, or 
hearing, or taste, or smell, which man can 
discover; but they may, nevertheless, pos¬ 
sess a very delicate sense of touch. And 
how much intelligence may display itself, 
without any other sense than this, is 
known to every one who has read the 
remarkable story of Laura Bridgeman. 
When she was fopr yearo old, this unhappy 
person,, altor a long illness, was discovered 
to have lost her e^es, her ears, her palate ; 
every door of the inner spirit leading to the 
outer world of life and hnmanity, save the 
one door of touch. But through that door, 
by tho patient sagacity and untiring kind¬ 
liness of Dr. Howe, of Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts, tho resident physician of the 
Blind Asylum to which she was consigned 
as a patient of whom there was no hope, 
she was enabled to communicate her wants, 
her wishes, her hopes, and her ideas, to her 
fellow-creatures, and to share in the know¬ 
ledge and civilisation of her timo. Though 
she can neither see nor hear, nor articulate, 
she can talk with her hand, and she can , 
receive responses through the same me¬ 
dium, and she can write. Though the 
great world of sound and the joyous world 
of music are as alien to her as invisible 
planets on the uttermost verge of sidereal 
space, yet, by means of the one sense mcrci- 
f^ly her she is able to distinguish her 
Mends and acquaintances tho one from the 
pther, and to enjoy music, by means of the 
vibration through her sensitive and deli¬ 
cate nerves, of the rhythmic pulsations of 
the air Caused by the Meat organ in the 
hall of the asylum. These throb through 
her whole body, giving her a palpable 
pleasure, possibly as great to her as that 
which more fortunate persons can derive 
from the sense of hearing. “ Little chinks 
let in much light,” says the ancient pro¬ 
verb ; and through the one little chink of 
feeling, touoh, or sensation, the intelligence 
of Laura Bridgeman can both act and bo 
acted upon. And if it be granted that the 
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trees, the plants, and the flowers, possess 
this one sense—and who can prove that 
they do not ?—may we not reasonably 
suppose that some degree of intelligence 
and capadty for pleasure and pain eo along, 
with it? 

Being a systematic man, though a very 
busy one, I ^always find that I have, time. 
to spare for my amnsement. I also find 
that my amusement often assumes the 
shape of a new variety of work. In this 
manner I have become a student of natural 
history; and whenever I walk in my garden, 
through the green lanes and country roads, 
over the meadow path, or through the woods 
of England, or up the bens and down the 
glens of Scotland, I always discover some¬ 
thing to interest me in Ae phenomena of 
Nature, animate and inanimate. I have 
educated my eyes as well a.s my mind, in 
remembrance of the sage maxim, “ that in 
eveiy object there is inexhaustible meaning; 
and that Bie eye always sees what the eye 
brings means of seeing.” Last summer 
in my garden, I made the acquaintance 
of a very respectable, and as I found 
reason to believe, a very intelligent plant, 
and studied its growth and its move¬ 
ments during two or three weeks. The 
plant was Cucurhita ovitera, known to 
market gardeners, cooks, and housekeepers, 
as the vegetable marrow. This, like all of its 
genus, will creep along the ground if it find 
nothing up which it can climb; but if there 
be a tree, a hranoh, a pole, or a wall, within, 
easy reach, it will infallibly make its way 
to it, and twine its tendrils round the most 
available points of support. The vegetable 
marrow, Uke the vine, the hop, the briony, 
and all other varieties of the genus vitis— 
to. use the words of Bariy Cornwall, ap-’ 
plied to her more renowned sister the grape 
vine: > 

A roemer is ste 

O’er wall and tree, t 

And Bometitnes very g^od eempany. > 

1 noticed that this paiticalar plant extended. 
its tendrils—^let me call them for the hondo 
ite hands and fingers—outward, and away 
the trunk of a hazel, and from a box-, 
hedge of about seven feet high, and towards. 
a gravel path. It persevered in extending; 
it^f in ilfl^etion for three days, after ■ 
I first' be^n to take notice of it; hut on ^ 
the feurth morning X perceived that it had j 
changed the course Wmch its tendrils were; 
pursuing, and bad titoed them m the con¬ 
trary direction towards the hoX‘-hedge. In 
^o days morei, it hstd sekinwly fastened - 
itself to the hedge with its vagi^t tendrils, 


and put forth new shoots a short distance 
higher up, with which, also in due tiine i 
it enveloped the supporting tree, which, I 
for the first portion of its life, it had 
sought in the wrong direction. . Another 
marrow, further removed from all euppoit^ 
had also put forth its,feelers towards the 
gravel path; hut findmg nothing to lay 
hold of, turned" them back in a similar 
manner; but like the first one, only to meet 
with a disappointment. The marrow, how¬ 
ever, inade the host of xmfevourable cir¬ 
cumstances, as a wise man or a wise plant 
should do, and meeting with the tendrils 
of a sister or a brother marrow engaged in 
the like pursuit of a prop, under difficulties, j 
they both resolved apparently that, as union 
was strengtii, they would twist around each 
other^ And they did so. After they had 
been intertwined for a day, I deliberately 
and very tenderly untwisted them, with 
such care as not to injure the delicate 
Veudrila, aud laid them apart on the ground. 

In less than twenty-four hours, they had 
found each other out again, and twisted 
tljeir slender cords together in a loving, or 
a friendly, or at least a mutually support¬ 
ing, union. Much interested in these en¬ 
terprising marrows; I tried some expeii- 
ments with another climbing plant, the 
scarlet-runner. I untwisted one that had , 
grown to the height of. about a foot up the 
pole which had been placed for its recep¬ 
tion, and twisted it carefully round another 
pole, which I stuck into the ground at 
a distance of about syi inch from the old 
one. The scarlet-runner, hoyrover, had a 
wiU of its own, and would not cling to the 
new pole, unless I would tie it, which would 
have ruined the experiment. I therefore 
left the plant to itself to do as it pleased; 
and two dajrs afterwards I found it on 
its original pole, twined securely around 
it. I repeated this experiment several times 
afterwards, with briony and hop, and 
always discovered that we only means to 
make a creeper creep, or a cKmber climb, 
in tk direction different from that which it 
bad alrea^ taken, was to iae or fe^n it; 
if left freely to itself it persisted in carry¬ 
ing Out ite original iutention. Is this 
intelligence or instinct.; or is it merely - 
mechanical action ? During the same 
season, I had occasion to rOjUark 
several climbing roses io. front of my cot¬ 
tage seemed ai(&y. dn investigating the 
cause of their ill h^tli, I di^vSrd that 
the soil in 'wbich they, gipW wsis v(^ poor, 
and consisted merely of a tidn layer of 
earth, ^over the ohalk; that thsir roots had ^ 
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reached the cltalk, and could not penetrate 
it; and that they had declined in strength 
for want of proper notirisbment. 1 bad a 

g 't dug, about three feet deep, all along the 
ont wdiere the roses grew; and I filled it 
up with new soil,unanure, and rotted leaves, 
in which they have since thriven remarkably 
well. A heathy and luxuriant honeysuckle 
growing amid these ro^s, which clambers 
over my cottage porch, was at the same 
time laid bare to the roots. I found that the 
honeysuckle had been wiser tlian the rosea, 
and, instead of pushing its roots vertically 
downward to the barren chalk, had ex¬ 
tended them horizontally through the thin 
layer of earth, immediately under the sod, 
to the distance of no less than eight feet 
from the stem. Was this instinct or in¬ 
telligence? Or was it blind mechanical 
force ? My opinion is, that it was intelli¬ 
gence, and the adaptation of means to ends 
W a will that might have acted otherwise. 
Every plant growing in a darkened room, 
bends itself to tho chance light tlrnt may 
happen to penetrate through a hole or a 
clxink ; every such plant overshadowcd*by 
trees of larger growth, endeavours to stretch 
itself beyond their influence. Is this in¬ 
stinct, intelligence, or mechanicarforco ? I 
confess my inability to decide; I doubt the 
ability of any one else to settle the question; 
andj taking refuge jn the idea that every 
mantfestation of God’s jiower and love is il¬ 
limitable, and may be infinitely small as well 
as infinitely great, I come to the conclusion 
that there is no life upon this globe, how¬ 
ever humble, which is so wholly unintel¬ 
ligent as to bo helpless for its own suste¬ 
nance and preservation; or unendowed 
with the capacity of joy or sorrow. 


TO-DAY IN PARIS. 

I AH slowly recovering from an illness 
which very nearly conducted toe to the re¬ 
tirement of the ’grave; and every morning 
I am awakened by an impatient shaking, 
and a shrill peremptory voice which pipes: 
“M’aieu, v’lk v’t cafS.” On opening my 
eyes, I see, throngh the light tipsuying 
Parisian air, a dttmpty serving dama^ 
aged some one thousand Sundays: I 
reckon her life by Sundays, as Sunday is 
the only day on 'Wfkich the small creature, 
in this phase of the -wtwld’B higtoly, tan 
have ever lived her p^n life. 

She thiuks no evil m shaking a slumber¬ 
ing “liTsiefi** in bed. is a resolute, 
but not "ha impudent, little person. She 
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has opinions, belonging to her newspaper, 
which incline, 1 think, to the doctrine of 
St. Simon; but she does not practise them 
obtrusively, and her name is Gelatine. In 
England she would, or might be, called 
MoBy. But it wo^d never answer the 

J iurpose of a peaceable man to call this 
French girl Molly. An- admirer of_long 
standing, and high in her good graces, 
might, in moments of patbotio appeal to 
her higher feeling.s, venture upon “ Celes- 
tine:” or, after a formal betrothal, he might, 
in hours of familiar social intercourse, while 
conducting her on a summer afternoon to 
partake of refreshments at the “ barriere,” 
go so far as “ Tinette.” But all other 
persons of prudence and experience say 
“ mademoiselle,” if they want their coffee 
hot; and they take their hats off when they 
meet her on the stairs with her besom. 

There seems an inborn sense of personal 
dignity in French people, whatever their 
calling or degree; or it may date from the 
terrible days when France inscribed on her 
banner that she had risen against Tyrants, 
for this sense could hardly have existed 
among a Nation of Sei-fs. Among tho in¬ 
habitants of other nations, and aspecially 
among the English, there are trades and 
occupations which appear to obliterate the 
morality and self-respect of those who 
follow than. They become identified with 
vice and squalor in its lowest forms. In 
France, the souls of the humblest are filled 
with vast and grandiose conceptions of their 
part in the world’s business. Each indi¬ 
vidual feels himself or herself necessary to 
the progress and completeness of the age 
and country. Every man honestly be¬ 
lieves, with all bis might and main, that 
the eyes of mankind are fixed upon his'be¬ 
haviour and pursuits. A domestic servant, 
taken lately to the watch-house, for being 
noisy and aggressive, said to the police¬ 
man, “I protest in the face of Europe.” 
The polieeman, himself au important per¬ 
sonage, with a sword and .cocked hat, 
thinks this mode of jpro^t simple and 
natural. A commercial traveller refused to 
acknowledge that he -was sea-sick in crossing 
the Atlwtic, because, as be observed after¬ 
wards : “ H fkllait sauver Thonneur db la 
. Fatm.” A French tradesman is not fidin- 
ply a baker or a candlestick-maker. He 
' says Kind thinks that “he consecrates him- 
• self to the art of perfecting the alimm^ry 
■ productions of nature,” or that ho “ devotes 
‘ an intelligent study to the disoovety of some 
meehanisto by which light may Wt difi. 
I ^us^” He says these things to his own 
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brother, and his most intimate friends. He 
repeats them to his wife an^ children 5 they 
form part of the fabric of his mind. 

The other .day I saw in a narrow by¬ 
street, a glowing picture of Fame; beneath 
it was written; “ A la vraie gloire”—“ To 
true glory.” It was the sign ovA* a pork 
bntch^’s dhop. t 

The principal changes that strike me to¬ 
day in Paris, after an absence of about a 
dozen years, are, that the whole popula¬ 
tion of the bonleYarda have become fat; 
and that the tripping little grisette, with 
her pretty cap, and neat inexpensive dress, 
has disappeared from the streets,, and 
been replaced by the “ demoiselle du 
magazin,” who dresses in a yellow-braided 
jacket and hi^h-heeled boots. In like 
manner, the brisk little fellows who lived 
on fried potatoes and vaudevilles, and 
went humming about their shop work, 
have become ^scontentod prigs with mut¬ 
ton-chop whiskers, who pass their evenings 
in organising strikes, and the rest of their 
time in dreaming of “ uno s^rieuse position 
sociale.” I observe, also, the importation 
of spurious British manners and customs, 
on a most extensive scale: ridiculous imita¬ 
tions of the ugliest parts of English dress, 
such as our hats 'and ungainly boots; tho 
general use of yellow hair-dye and mon¬ 
strous Wigs; lastly, tho deolino and fall of 
French cookery. 

This plump people, though they have 
grown so round, no longer .imagine deli¬ 
cate dishes, as in the hungry days before 
the first revolution when they had all such 
empty stomachs, and such hungry minds. 
They have become so satiated with succu¬ 
lent food as to be indifferent to the finer arts 
of the kitchen. No new culinary invention 
of world-wide reputationhasbeen discovered 
in Paris since the “Mayonnaise;” and 
every recent addition to French fashionable 
dinners is of foreign importation. There 
is a grievous list of them, “ Rombstcaok 4 
la moellea thick chupk of toughVicf with* 
clumps of marrow lying in a glutinous 
lake of brown sauce; hard knobs of roast 
mutton; hash. Finallyj oven turtle soup, 
melted butter, cayenne pepper, and hot 
gin-ltnd-water, have made thexr appearance 
at the best tables. The hot grn-and-water 
is indeed called “krook,” hnt under this 
name it is nationalised; and its effect on 
the liyriy Paijsian temperament is to make 
it suddenly and wildly boisterous. 

The cafes, full of that universal. out-of- 
, door life which made Parm so ddightfril to 
the passing traveller if he lingered but a 


day there, are gradually but surely giving 
place to clubs and more sedentary habits. 
The government officials, retired officers, 
professional and literary men, who formerly 
only slept and dressed at their lodgings, 
now retire into dark entresols in charge of a 
nurse who cultivates them like mushrooms. 
There they dine and live, appearing only 
on the boulevard towards five o’clock for 
their absinthe, or, horrible to relate, their 
“ gin and bitters.” 

One must turn quite aside from tho busy 
quarters of the city, to catch a few glimpses 
of the pretty old life. I have found one 
place where I used to dine twenty years 
ago, and which still seems to he patronised 
by almost the very same enstomers I left 
sitting^ thbre when I eat my last “ c 6 telette 
en papillotes” and cauliflower salad there, 
in other times, I have been dining at this 
place for the last few days, behind an Eng¬ 
lish gentleman with a bashful back. He is 
on a honeymoon trip to Paris, and he and 
his wife are chai’ming people. Yonth and 
beauty, joy and love, hopo and fortune, 
make the whole world pleasant to them. 
Tho gentleman, a frosh-faced squire fi-oin 
one. of thp midland counties, feels himself 
so inferior to his brido that henco tho 
bashfulncss of his back. But she is very 
proud of him, prpud of his strength, and 
manliness, and fair name. She has been 
brought up at home, perhaps in some se¬ 
cluded old priory or manor house, and 
Parisian ways aro so .strange to her, that 
she confronts them with tho amazing cour¬ 
age of the frightened. I fancy her dresses 
must havo been made in a small English 
country town ; but she has bought a won¬ 
derful Parisian bonnet, and her own mother 
would be takfen aback to see the dashing 
mode in which she wear.s it, and to hear her 
valiant talk in broken French. Every time 
she produces this astonishing foreign lan¬ 
guage, and tho puzzled waiter confidently 
lool^ as if ho understood it, I see the 
squire’s bashful back contract with a sort 
of spasm, and the crimson blood rises till it 
colours his neck and ears, and li© looks 
like a dahlia all ablow. Ho seeins half 
gratified and half alarmed. 

Opposite this happy pair are a party of 
French people, come up on some business of 
settlements or will-making, from Brittany. 
It is composed of two ^htlemen, both very 
old, and a lady of a iare type of lovoli- 
ness. Her eyes are sober eyes, rail of a sweet 
and healing beanty. The cares, of those 
two old men look softened and lessened in 
^ them. It is eOSy to see that she leads a good 
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and quiet life, for, though she is no longer 
young, Time has not touched her roughly. 
She has lived in the sunshine ■which gives 
birth to leaves and flowers: not in the 
blight which withers, or the lightning which 
sears. It is pleasant to notice the chival¬ 
rous antique gallantries of the two old 
men, and her watchful care of them both: 
a gentle, courteous merriment underlying • 
the decorum of the whole party withal.' 
The lady, exquisitely dressed, sits as a 
queen between her two admirers, who seem 
to render equal homage to her. One is thin 
and wasted : possibly a laborious ’ scholar, 
bowed by weighty thoughts and grave 
study. His clothes are worn, but are not 
shabby, and there is a visible dignity about 
him. The other is more robust. He has 
been a successful soldier, and has pi<ospered 
better than his companion. The strong- 
handed often push their ^ay upward in 
the world, higher than the strong-brainqd. 
He is the host: a generous, open-handed, 
free-living man. Ho is also the lady’s 
husband, and there are still traces of a , 
cavalier grace which might well have* left 
him the power of pleasing, long after duller 
men grow old. So theirs was a Ipve match, 
not an uncommon one, when he*was forty- 
nine and she was seventeen. _ Now, ho is 
full seventy, and she is still in the flush of 
a ripe and goodly autumn. As they sit to-^ 
gethcr, they form a noble picture of a by¬ 
gone society of which the thoughts and 
manners are fast departing: a society some¬ 
what more gonial and gracious, more re¬ 
fined and polite, than that uppermost to¬ 
day in Paris. 


CHOOSE. 

Mt tender thoni^hts go forth, heloved. 

Upon the pleasant morning hours, 

With son^s of mated birds, and sighs 
From rirgin hearts of opening flowers. 
Full-laden with love’s daintiest store, 

Each smallest thought should come to thee, 
As from the jasmine’s hidden cell 
* Flies home the riohly-hurdenod heo. 

Myjoyous thoughts go forth, beloved. 

Upon the golden aars of noon. 

With languid aweeta from rosea rare 
That flush, and faint through ardent June. 

With all the swiftneia of the streams, 

' That fling .out laughter os they tun $ 

With all the brightness of the day, 

With all the pasripn the sun. 

But when, along the ^ud-hnng west, 

The purple lights grqw pale and die; 

When wavea oTaunshine roll no more,' 

And all one shade the eomfleids lie; 

■When twilight veils the hills, and gives 
A dsepeor mystery to the sea t 
Then, O beloved i my saddened heart 
Yearns through Urn distance unto thee. 
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And when the winds come o’er the sands, ‘ 

To sweep my londly gardeifthrough, 

To bow the saintly lily> head. 

And spill the violets cup of dew; 

And when they higher mount, and beat 
The'elm’s long arms agiunat the caves, 

Troubimg the robin in its nest, 

Anfl making tumult in the leaves; 

Then,ih the dtude, I seem to hear 
Strange sounds and whisperings of dread, 

And every murmur in the grass 

Seems some unfriendly spirit’s tread. 

I shrink within the shadowed porch; 

A nameless fear oppresseth me; 

And then my heart, like some lost child, 

Calls through the darkness unto thee 1 

•So, dear, of all my life of love, 

Choose thou the best and sweetest part: 

The glow of day, or gloom of night. 

The pride, or terror, of my heart; 

Tho glad exultant hope, that fills 
The morniM with its joyous strain ; 

Or twilight's haunted loneliness, 

That stretches out its arms in vain. 

Would sigh or carol move thee most? 

And were thy tenderest kiss bestowed 
On eyes that droop with tears, or lips 
With careless laughter overflowed ? 

STORIES OF LOUGH GUIR. 

When the present writer was a boy of 
twelve or thirteen, bo first made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Miss Anno Baily, of Lough 
Gnir, in the county Limerick. She and her 
sister were the last representatives at that 
place, of an extremely good old name in the 
county. They were feth what is termed 
“ old maids,” and at that time past sixty. 
But never were old ladies more hospitable, 
lively, and kind, especially to yontjg people. 
They were both remarkably agreeable and 
clover. Like all old county l^ics of their 
time, they were great genealogists, a'nd 
could recount the origin, generations, and 
intermarriages, of every county fl^mily of 
note. 

These ladies were -visited at their house 
at Lough Quir by Mr. Crofton Croker; and 
aife, I think, mentioned, by name, in the 
second series of his fairy legends; the scries 
in which (pro'bably communicated by Miss 
Anne Baily), he reooiints some of tho pic¬ 
turesque traditions of those beautiful lakes 
—lakes, I should no longer say, for tho 
smaller and prettier has since been drained, 
and gave upafirom its depths some long lost 
and very interesting ^rchos. 

In their drawing-room stood a curious 
reKo of another sort: old enough, too, 
though belonging to a much more modem 
period. It was tho ancient stimip cup 
of the hosjntable house of Longh Guir. 
Crofton Croker lias preserved a sketch of 
this curious glass. 1 have often had it in 
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my hand. It had a short stem; and the cup 
part, having the bottom rounded, rose 
cylindrically, and, being of a capacity to 
contain a whole bottle of claret, and almost 
as narrow as an old-fashioned ale glass, was 
tail to a degree that filled me with wonder. 
As it obliged the rider to extend his arm 
as he raised the glass, it must ha^e tried a 
tipsy man, sitting in the saddle, pretty 
severely. The wonder was that the mar¬ 
vellous tall glass had come down to our 
times without a crack. 

There was another glass worthy of remark 
in the same drawing-room. It was gigin- 
tic, and shaped conically, like one of those 
old-f««hioued jelly glasses which used to 
bo seen upon the shelves of confectioners. 
It was engraved round the rim with the 
words, “ The glorious, pious,- and immortal 
memory;” and on grand occasions, was 
filled to the brim, and after the manner of 
a loving cup, made the circuit of the Whig 
guests, who owed all to the hero whose 
memory its legend celebrated and invoked. 

It was now but the transparent phantom 
of those solemn convivialities of a genera-’ 
tion, who lived, as it were, within hearing 
of the cannon and shoutings of those stir¬ 
ring times. When I saw i^ this glass had 
long retired from politics and carousals, 
and stood peacefully on a little table in 
the drawing-room, whoro ladies’ hands re¬ 
plenished it with fair water, and crowned 
it daily with flowers from the garden. 

Miss Anne Daily’s conversation ran 
oftener than her sister’s npon the legendary 
and supernatural; she told her stories 
with the sympathy, tlio colour, and the 
mysterious air whicdi contribute so power- 
fuDy to efieot, and never weari’ed of answer¬ 
ing questions about the old castle, and 
amusing her young audience with fas¬ 
cinating little glimpses of old adventure 
and bygone days. My memory retains the 
picture of my early friend vei-y distinctly. 
A slim straight figure, above the middfie 
height; a general likeness to the fuU-longth 
portrait of tliat delightful Countess D’Anl- 
nois, to whom we all owe our em’liest and 
most brilliant glimpses of fairy-land; some¬ 
thing of her gravely-pleasant countenance, 
plain, but refined and ladylil^e, with that 
kindly mystery in her side-long glance and 
uplifted finger, which indicated the ap¬ 
proaching climax of a tale of wonder. 

Lough Gruir is a kind of centre of the 
operations of the Munster fairies. When 
a child is stolen hy the “good people,” 
Lox^h Gnir is conjectured to be the place 
of its unearthly transmutation from the 


human to the fairy state. And beneath its 
waters lie enchanted, the grand old castle 
of the Desmonds, tho great earl himself, 
his beautiful young counte.s8, and all the 
retinue that surrounded him in the years 
of his splendour, and at the moment of his 
catastrophe. 

Here, too, are historic associations. Tho 
huge square tower that rises at one side 
of tho stable-yard close to the old house, to 
a height that amazed my young eyes, 
though robbed of its battlements and one 
story, was a stronghold of the last rebellious 
Earl of Desmond, and is specially men¬ 
tioned in that delightful old folio, tho 
Hibernia Pacata, as having, with its Irish 
garrison on the battlements, defied tho 
army of the, lord deputy, then marching 
hy upon the summits of the overhanging 
hills. The house, built under shelter of 
this stronghold of the once proud and tur¬ 
bulent Desmonds, is old, but snx^, with a 
multitude rf)f small low rooms, such as I 
have seen in houses of the same age in 
Shropshire and the neighbouring English 
counties. 

The liills that overhang the lakes ap¬ 
peared to me, in my young days (and I 
have not been them since), to ho clothed 
with a short soft verdure, of a hue so dark 
and vivid as I had never seen before. 

In one of the lakes is a small island, 

* rocky and wooded, which is believed by the 
peasantry to represent the top of tho highest 
tower of the castle which sank, under a 
spell, to the bottom. In certain states of 
the atmosphere, I have heard educated 
people say, when in a boat you have reached 
a certapi distanoe, the island appears to rise 
some feet from tho water, its rocks assume 
the appearance of masonry, and tho whole 
circuit presents'very much tho effect of the 
battlements of a castle rising above the 
surface of the lake. 

This was Miss Anne Baily’s story of the 
submersion of this lost castlo : 

• THB MAOICIAK BAEL. 

It is well known that the great Earl of 
Desmond, though histoiy pretends to dis¬ 
pose of him differently, lives to this hour 
enohauted in his castle, with all Jiis house¬ 
hold, at the bottom of the lake. 

There was not, in his day, in all the 
world) so accomplished a magician as he. 
His fairest castle stood upon an island in 
the lake, and to this he brought his young 
and beautifal bride, whom he loved but too 
well; for she prevailed ttl|>on his folly to risk 
all to gratify her imperious caprice. 
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Thej* had not been long in this beautiful 
> castlo, when she one day presented herself 
7 in the chamber in which her husband 
studied his forbidden art., and there im¬ 
plored him to exhibit before her some of 
the wonders of his evil science. Ho re¬ 
sisted long; but her entreaties, tears, and 
whoedUngs were at length too much for 
him, and he consented. 

But before beginning those astonishing 
transformations with which ho was about 
to amaze her, he explained to her the 
awful conditions and dangers of tho experi- 
' ment. 

Alone in this vast apartment, the walls 
of which were lapped, far below, by the lake 
whoso dark waters lay W'aiting to swallow 
them, she must witness a certain series of 
frightful phenomena, which, omjo com¬ 
menced, he could neither abridge nor miti¬ 
gate ; and if throughout their ghastly suc¬ 
cession she spoke one word, or.uttered one 
exclamation, tho castle and all that it eftn- 
tained would in ono instant sub.side to the 
bottom of the lake, there to remain, under 
tho servitude of a strong spell, for ages. 

The dauntless curiosity of tho lady having 
prevailed, and the oaken door of the study 
being locked and barred, the fatal experi¬ 
ments commenced. 

Muttering a spell, as he stood before her, 
feathers sprouted thicldy over him, his fiico 
became contracted and hooked, a cadaverous 
smell filled the air, and, with heavy winnow¬ 
ing wings, a gigantic vultm'o rose in his 
stead, and swept round and round the room, 
as if on the point of pouncing upon her. • 

The lady commanded herself through this 
trial, and instantly another began. 

The bird alighted near the door, and in less 
' than a minute changed, she saw not how, 

' into a horribly deformed an'd dwarfish hag: 
who, with yellow skin hanging about her 
face, and enormous eyes, swung herself on 
, crutches toward the lady, her mouth foam¬ 
ing with fury, and her grimaces and con¬ 
tortions becoming moro and more hideous 
every moment, till she rolled with a yell on 
tiie floor, in a horrible convulsion, at the 
lady’s fc^ and then changed into a huge 
serpent, which came sweeping and arching 
toward hw, with crest erect, and quiver¬ 
ing tongue. Suddeqi^, as it seemed on 
the point of darting at her, she saw her 
I hushed in its stead, standing pale before 
her, and, with his finger on his lip, enforcing 
the continuod necessity of silenoe. He then 
placed himself at his length on the floor,: 
. mid began to stretch hiossolf out and out, 
longer and longer, until his head nearly 


reached to one end of the vast room, and 
his feet to the other. 

Tins horror overcame her. The ill- 
starred lady uttered a wild scream, where¬ 
upon tho castlo and all that was within it, 
sank in a moment to the bottom of the lake. 

But, once in every seven years, by night, 
the BarPof Desmond and his retinue emerge, 
and cross tho lake, in shadowy cavalcade. 
His white horse is shod with silver. On 
that one night, the earl may ride till day¬ 
break, and it behoves him to make good 
use of his time; for, until the silver shoes of 
his steed bo worn through, the spell that 
holds him and his bencatli tlie lake, will 
ret.aiu its power. 

When I (Miss Anno Baily) was a child, 
there was still living a man named Teigno 
O’Neill, who had a strange story to tell. 

Ho was a smith, and his forge stood on 
the brow of tho Idll, overlooking tho lake, 
on a lonely part of tho road to Cahir Oon- 
lish. One bright moonlight night, he was 
working very late, and quite alone. The 
clink of his hammer, and the wavering 
glow reflected through the open door on 
the bushes at the other side of the narrow 
road, were tho only tokens that told of life 
and vigil for miles around. 

In one of tho pauses of his work, he 
heard the ring of many hoofs ascending the 
steep road that passed his forge, and, stand¬ 
ing in his doorway, he was just in time to 
SCO a gentleman, on a white horse, who was 
dressed in a fashion the like of which the 
smith had never seen before. This man was 
accompanied and followed by a mounted 
retinue, as strangely dressed as ho. 

They seemed, by the clang and clatter 
that announced their approach, to bo riding 
up tho hm at a hard hurry-acuriy gallop ; 
but the pace abated as they drew near, and 
the rider of the. white horse who, from his, 
grave and lordly air, he assumed to be a 
man of rank, and accustomed to command, 
drew bridle and came to a halt before the 
smith’s door. 

He did not speak, and all his train were 
silent^ but he beckoned to tho smith, and 
pointed down to one of his horse’s hoofs. 

Teigne stooped and raised it, and held 
it just long^nough to see that it was shod 
with a silver shoe: which, in one place,, he 
said, was worn thin as a shilling. In- 
atantaueonsly his situation was made ap]^ 
rent to him by this sign, and he recoiled 
with a terrified prayer. The lordly rider, 
with a look of pain and fury, at 

him suddenly, with' something that whistled 
in the air, Hke a whip; and an icy streak 
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Beemcil to traverse his body, as if he had 
been cut through -with a leaf of steel. But 
he was without scathe or scar, as he after- 
ward,g found. 

At the same moment ho saw the whole 
cavalcade break into a gallop and disappear 
down the hill, with a momentary hurtling 
in the air, like the flight of a volley of 
cannon shot. 

Hero had been the earl himself! He 
had tried one of his accustomed strat^ems 
to lead' the smith to speak to him. Eor it 
is well known that either for the purpose 
of abridging or of mitigating his period of 
enchantment, he seeks to lead people to 
accost him. But what, in the event of his 
succeeding, would befal the person whom 
he had thus ensnared, no one knows. 

MOLL KIAl’S adventure. 

When Miss Anno Baily was a child, 
Moll Rial was an old woman. She had 
lived all her days with the Bailys of Lough 
Guir; in and about whose house, as was 
the Irish custom of those days, were 
tioop of bare - footed country girls, scul¬ 
lery maids, or laundresses, or employed 
about the poultry yard, or running of 
ciTsinds. 

Among these was Mary Rial, then a 
stout good-humoured lass, with little to 
think of, and nothing to fret about. She 
was once washing clothes, by the process 
known universally in Munster as beatling. 
The washer stands up to her ankles in 
water, in which she has immersed the 
clotlies, which she lays in that state on a 
great flat stone, and smacks with lusty 
strokes of an "instrument which bears a rude 
resemblance to a cricket bat, only shorter, 
broader, and light enough to bo wielded 
freely with one hand. Thus, they smack 
the dripping clothes, turning them over 
and over, sousing them in the water, and 
rcpLacing them on the same stone, to 
undergo a repetition of the process, until 
they are thoroughly washed. 

Moll Rial was plying her “ beatle ’* at 
the mar^n of the lake, close under the old 
house and castle. It was between eight 
and nine o’clock on a fine summer morning, 
everything looked bright sUd beautiful. 
Though quite alone, and though she could 
not see even the windows of the house 
(hidden from her view by the irregular 
ascent and some interposing bushes), her 
loneliness was not depressing. 

Standing up from her work, she saw a 
gentleman walking slowly down the slope 
toward her. He was a “grand-looking” 


gentleman, arrayed in a flowered silk dress¬ 
ing-gown, with a cap of velvet on his head; 
and as he stepped toward her, in his slippered 
feet, he showed a very handsome leg. He was 
smiling graciously as he approached, and 
drawing a ring from his finger with an 
air of gracious meaning, which seemed to> 
imply that ho wished to make her a present; 
he raised it in his fingers with a pleased 
look, and placed it on the flat stones be¬ 
side the clothes she had been beatling so 
industriously. 

He drew back a little, and continued to 
look at her with an encouraging smile, 
which seemed to say: “ You have earned 
your reward; you must not be afraid to 
take it.” 

The girl ‘fancied that this was some 
gentleitan who had arrived, as often hap¬ 
pened in those hospitable and haphazard 
times, late afid unexpectedly the night 
before, and who was now taking a little 
indolent ramble before breakfast. 

Moll Rial was a little shy, and more so 
at having been discovered by so grand a 
gentleman with lier petticoats gathered a 
little high about her bare shins. She 
looked down, therefore, upon the water at 
her feet, •and then she saw a ripple of 
blood, and then another, ring after i-ing, 
coming and going to and from her feet. 
She cried out the" sacred name in horror, 
and, lifting her eyes, the courtly gentle¬ 
man was gone, hut the blood-rings about 
her feet .spread with the speed of light over 
the surface of the lake, Which for a moment 
glowed like one vast estuary of blood. 

Hero was the earl once again, and Moll 
Rial declared that if it liad not been for 
that frightful transformation of the water 
she would have, spoken to him next minute, 
and would thus have passed dnder a spoil, 
perhaps as direful as his own. 

THE BANSHEE. 

So old a Munster fiunily as the Bailys, 
of Lough Guir, could not rail to have thfiir 
attendant banshee. Every one attached to 
the family knew this well, and could cite 
evidences of that unearthly distinction^ I 
heard Miss Baily relate the only experience 
she had personally had of that wild spiritual; 
sympathy. ‘ , 

She said that, being then young, she and 
Miss Susan underto^ a long attendance 
upon the sick bed of their sister. Miss Kitty, 
whom I have heard remembered among 
her contemporaries as the merriest and 
most entexto,ining of human beings. This 
light-hearted young lady was dying of con- 
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- Bumpfion. Tho sad duties of sncK attend¬ 
ance being dMded among many sisters, as 
' they then were, the night watches devolved 
: upon the two ladies I have named: I think, 

^ as being the eldest. 

\ It is not improbable that these long and 
melancholy vigils, lowering the spirits and 
exciting the nervous system, prepared them 
; for illusions. At all events, one night at 
dead of night. Miss Baily and her sister, 
sitting in the dying lady’s room, heard 
such sweet and melancholy music as they 
had never heard before. It seemed to 
them like distant cathedral music. The 
room of the dying girl had its windows 
toward the yard, and the old castle stood 
near, and full in sight.. The music was no't 
in the house, but seemed (o come from the 
1 yard, or beyond it. Miss Anno Baily took 
a candle, and went down the ba^k stairs. 
She opened the back door, and, standing 
there, heard the same faint but solemn 
harmony, and could not toll whether it 
most resembled the distant music of*ia- 
strumcnt.s, or a choir of voices. It seemed 
to come through the windows of the old 
castle, high in the air. But when shp ap-' 
preached the tower, the music, she thought, 
came from above tho house, at the other 
side of the yard; aud thus pei’plescd, and 
at last frightened, she returned, 
i This alh’ial music both she and her sister, 
Miss Susan Baily, avowed that they dis¬ 
tinctly heard, and for a long time. Of the 
fact she was clear, and she spoke of it with 
great awe. 

THE GOVEUNESS’S DREAW. 

This lady, one morning, with a grave 
countenance that indicated something 
weighty upon her mind, told her pupils 
that she had, on the night before, had a 
very remarkable dream. . * 

The first room you enter in tho old 
castle, having I'caohed the foot of the spiral 
stone stair, is a largo hall, dim and lofty, 
having only a small window or two, set 
^gh in deep recesses in the wall. When 
I saw the castle many years ago, a portion* 
of this capacious chamber was used as a 
store for the turf laid in to last tho year. 

Her dream placed her, alone, m this 
room, and there entered a, grave-looking 
man, havfiig something very remarkable in 
his countenance; which impressed her, as a 
fine portrait sometimes will, with a luinnt- 
ing sense of character and individuality. 

‘ In his hand this man carried’ a wand, 
about the len^h of an ordinary walking 
cone. Ho told her, to observe and remem¬ 


ber its length, and to mark well tho mea¬ 
surements ho was about to make, the re¬ 
sult of which she was to communicate to 
Mr. Baily, of Lough Guir. 

From a certain point in the wall, with 
tliis wand, he measured along the floor, at 
right angles with the wall, a certain num¬ 
ber of its lengths, which he counted aloud; 
and then, in tho same way, from the ad¬ 
joining wall he measured a certain number 
of its lengths, which he also counted dis¬ 
tinctly. He then told her that at the point 
whore these two lines met, at a depth of a 
cei'tain number of feet wdiich ho also told 
her, treasure lay buried. And so the dream 
broke up, and her I’emarkable visitant 
vanished. . 

She took the girls with her to tho old 
castle, where, having cut a switch to the 
length represented to her in her dream, she 
meastired tho distances, and ascertained, 
as she supposed, the point on tho floor be¬ 
neath which the tre.asnro lay. Tho same 
day shc_ related her dream to Mr. Baily. 
But he treated it laughingly, and took no 
step in consequence. 

Some time after this, she again saw, in a 
dream, tho same remarkable-looking man, 
who repeated his message, and appcai’ed 
displeased. But tho dream was treated by 
Mr. Baily as before. 

The same dream occurred again, and the 
children became so elamoTOUs to have tho 
castle floor explored, with pick and shovel, 
at tho point indicated by the thricc-seen . 
messenger, that at length Mr. Baily con¬ 
sented, and tho floor was opened, and a 
trench was sunk at tho spot wliich the 
governess had pointed out. 

Miss Anne Baily, and nearly all the mem¬ 
bers of the family, her father included, were 
present at thi-s operation. As the workmen 
approached tho depth described in the 
vision, tho interefst and suspense of all in¬ 
creased; and when tho iron implements 
met tho solid resistance of a broad Hag- 
stone, which returned a cavernous sound 
to the stroke, the excitement of all present 
I'ose to its acme. 

With some difficQlty the flag was raised, 
and a chamber oi stone work, largo enough 
to receive a moderately-sized crock or pot, 
was disclosed. Alas ! it was empty. But 
in the earth^at the bottom of it. Miss Baily 
said, sbo herself saw, as every other by¬ 
stander plainly did, the circular impression 
of a vessel: which had stood there, as the 
mark scomod to indicate, for a-very long 
time. 

Both the Miss Bailys were strong in their 
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belief hereaftorwards, that tbe treasure 
which they were convinced had actually 
been deposited there, had been removed 
by some more trusting and active listener 
than their father had proved. 

This same governess remained with them 
to the time of her death, which occurred 
some years later, under the following cir¬ 
cumstances as extraordinary as her dream. 

THE EAKl’S HAXJi. 

The good governess had a particular 
liking for the old castle, and when lessons 
were over, would take her book or her work 
into a largo room in the ancient building, 
called the Earl’s Hall. ■ Here she caused 
a table and chair to bo placed for her use, 
and in the chiaroscuro virould so sit at her 
favourite occupations, with just a little ray 
of subdued light, admitted through one of 
the gla.ssless win do* , s above Her, and fall¬ 
ing upon her table. 

The Earl’s Hall is entered by a narrow- 
arched door, opening close to the winding 
stair. It is a veiy large and gloomy room, 
pretty nearly square, with a lofty vaulted 
ceiling, and a stone floor. Being .situated 
high in the castle, the walls of which are 
immensely thick, and the windows very 
small and few, the silence that reigns here 
is like tliat of a subtcirranean cavern. You 
hoar nothing in this solitude, except per¬ 
haps twice in a day, the twitter of a 
•swallow in one of the small windows high 
in the wall. 

This good lady, having one day retired 
to her accustomcxl solitude, was missed 
from the house at her wonted hour of re¬ 
turn, Tliis in a country- house, such as 
Iri.sh honse.s were in those days, excited 
little surprise, and no alarm. Bat when 
diniier hour came, which was then, in 
country houses, five o’clock, and the go¬ 
verness had not appeared, some of her 
young friends, it being not yet winter, and 
Buffibient light remaining to guide them 
through the gloom of the dim ascent and 
passages, mounted the. old stone stair to the 
level of the Earl’s Hall, gaily calling to her 
as they approached. 

There was no answer. On the stone 
floOT, outidde the door of the Earl’s Hall, 
to their horror, they found her lying in¬ 
sensible; By the usual means she was re¬ 
stored to consciousness; but she continued 
very ill, and was conveyed to the house, 
where she took to her 

It was there and then that abe reJatod 
what had occurred to her. She had placed 
herself, aS usual, at her little work table. 


and had been’ either working or leading— 
I forget which—for some time, and felt in 
her usDiil health and serene spirits. Raising 
her eyes, and looking towards the door, sho 
saw a horrible-looking little man enter. He 
was dressed in red, was very short, had a 
singularly dark face, and a moat atrocious 
countenance. Having walked some steps 
into the room, with his eyes fixed on her, 
he stopped, and beckoning to her to follow, 
moved back toward the door. About half 
way, again he stopped onco more and turned. 
She was so terrified that sho sat staring at 
the apparition without moving or speaking. 
Seeing that she had not obeyed him, his 
face became more frightful and menacing, 
and as it underwent this change, ho raised 
liis hand and stamped on the floor. Gesture, 
look, and all> expressed diabolical fury. 
Throngb sheer extremity of terror she 
did rise, and, as he turned again, followed 
him a step or two in the direction of the 
dopr. He ag.ain stopped, and witli the same 
mute menace, compelled her again to follow 
Iiim. 

She reached the narrow stone doorway 
of tlio Earl’s Hall, through which ho had 
passed; from the threshold she saw him 
standing a little way otf, with his eyc.s still 
fixed on hbr. Again he signed to her, and 
began to move along the short passage 
that leads to the winding stair. But in¬ 
stead of following him further, sho fell on 
tho floor in a fit. 

The poor lady w{),s thoroughly persuaded 
that sho was not long to survive this vision, 
and her foj-eboding proved true. From 
her bed she never rose. Fever and delirium 
supervened in a few days, and sho died. 
Of course it is possible that fever, already 
approaching, had touched her hi-ain when 
she was visited, by the phantom, and thai. 
it had no extemkl existence. 

THE GREAT MAGYAR, 
nr rouK parts, chapter v. 

^ We must for a moment rccal attention to 
the date in Hungarian history which this 
narrative has now reached. 

From the 16th of March to the 5th of 
July, the Austrian government, expelled 
fix)hi its capital, disorganised and thoroughly 
discouraged, submits, without even a sem¬ 
blance of remonstrance, to each condition 
imposed on its weakness ^ the growihg 
impatdmce of Kossuth. Slach new con¬ 
cession, however, is secretly tocorded as 
a debt, which ’Vienna statesmen are re¬ 
solved that Hangary shall some day repay 
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•with interest, if they, in turn, should ever 
get a chance of dictating terras. Daring 
the months of July and August, the Austri.an 
go'VernTOent begins to recover scjlf-conii- 
donce, and secretly encourages resi.starice 
in all quarters to the Revolutionary govern¬ 
ment at Pesth. The two cabinets, however, 
continue to avoid an open rupture; and the 
Emperor’s authority is assailed under cover 
of the King of Hungary’s. With the first 
days of September, a now epoch begins. 
Eiich government drops the mask, and 
hostile preparations are pushed forward on 
both sides. In the first week of that month, 
the Austrian Lieutenant-General Hrabow- 
sky, who commands the imperial troops 
thi'onghout the comitats of Croatia and 
Slavonia, spontaneously surrenders his com¬ 
mand to Jellaohich : who at ‘once assumes 
it, in the nn.mo of the Empei-or, and*is foi*th- 
with master of a compact and well-organised 
military power. On, the 10th of Septem¬ 
ber, the Hungari.an Diet despatches another 
deputittion U) tho Emperor, who receives the 
Magyar deputies at Schoenbrun, the .Ver¬ 
sailles of Austria, the famous residence of 
Maria Theresa. The language of the depri- 
tation is haughty, insolent, dictatcu-ial. It 
summons the King of Hungary to Pc.sth, 
demands the royal sanction to tho Hun- 
gariau paper money already issued, and 
claims that the mildary resources of the 
Empire shall be placed at the dispo.sal of the 
Magyar cabinet, for rc.sistanco to the Croats. 
Tho iangiuigo of the King-emperor is cold, 
cautious, eviisivo. The state of his liealth 
will not permit him to visit Pesth at present. 
As to tho paper money, he will consider. 
Ho has already advised tho Ban of Croatia 
not to reject any conciliatory overtures 
which, may be addressed to him by the 
Hungarians. In profound and ominons 
.silence, tho deputation withdraws. On quit¬ 
ting tho halls and gardens of Schoenbrnn, 
each deputy tears from his hat the Austro- 
Hungarian colours, and replaces them by 
tjj^e red cockade. Tho fiction of revolu¬ 
tionary government carried on in the king’s* 
name is at an end. 

On tho 11th of September, the great Ban . 
led his army of Croats across the, Drave, 
advanced without opposition to the Dannbe, 
and planted, the imperial standard on the 
fortress of Essig. His march was preceded 
by a proclamation, in which he declared 
that he entered tho plainsof Hungary, not os 
a foe, but as a friend—^not to withdraw from 
the Magyar race a single privilege to which 
the royal sanction had recently been given, 
but to rescue tho coastitation of Hungary 


and her sister kingdoms from the tyranny 
of a rcbelliou.s, odious, and incapable faction. 
Meanwhile, the Emperor refused to sanction 
the paper money issued by tho Hungarian 
government, and thcHungarian government 
replied by proclaiming guilty of high trea¬ 
son and to be ptmiiiliahU loith death, all who 
refused to acecipt the new assignats a.s legal 
tender. The troops wore, at the same time,, 
ordered to the Croatian frontiei*. Me.szaros, 
tho Magyar miixister of wai-, took command 
of them in person. But a great part of his 
army was composed of Slavs and Germans, 
whose disposition he could not trust; and 
the Transylvanian regiment, composed of 
Wallacks, mutinied at Szegedin, whither 
they had been led by forced marches, and 
returned to their old quarters. Batthiany, 
at his wits’ end, called the cabinet together. 
It met at tho house of Kossuth. Szechenyi 
wa.s present with all the other ministers. 
Silent, motionless, his face buried in his 
hands, ho appeared unconscious of all that 
was passing around him. Suddenly he rose, 
and left the room, without a word to any 
of his colleagues. Ten minutes afterwards 
he returned to fetch his portfolio, which 
he had forgotten. Seizing it with a con¬ 
vulsive grasp, he then turned to Kossuth, 
and said : “ Yon won’t hmig me, will yon, 
Kossuth?” 

“ Why should I hang yoii ?” asked Kos¬ 
suth, laughing. 

” But promi.se me, promise mo, that I shall 
not be hanged by your orders !” 

“ Well; since you insist on it, I promise.” 

“ Tlianks ! thanks 

He prc.ssed the hand of Kossuth, thrust 
his portfolio under his arm, and hastened 
out of the room again in great agitation. 

This anecdote is cited by M. Saint- 
Rene Taillandier, from the History of the 
Hungarian Revolution by Mr. Daniel 
Iranyi, to whom Kossuth himself related 
it. “About the same time, perhaps it 
was the evening of that very day,” adds 
M. Saint-Rene Taillandier, “ some of tho 
oouut’s most intimate friends were met 
together, and talking with him. The 
conversation naturally turned on -what 
was then ocenpying all minds. The count 
himself, strangely excited, his face bathed 
in tears, his eyes flashing with prophetic 
fire, exclaimed: ‘Tho stars are dripping 
blood. I sec blood everywhere, nothing but 
blood! Brother will massacre brother, race 
exterminate race. Barbarian hordes -vrill 
reduce to ashes tho entire fabric we have so 
long and lovingly laboured to b-oild up. 
My life is overthrown. On the vault of 
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heayen I eco written in characters of fire 
the name of Kossuth, flagellum Dei !’ ” 

The rumour spread through Hungary, 
through Europe. For one moment the at¬ 
tention of the civiliaod world was with¬ 
drawn from the fate of empires, and con¬ 
centrated on the prostrate imago of a single 
man, when it was whispered across Europe, 
.“Szechenyi has gone mad.” 

The count’s family, unprepared for such 
an event, had quitted Pesth. The calamity 
was first revealed to the count’s servants. 
The servants imparted their impressions to 
Dr. Paul Balogh, a medical man of emi¬ 
nence and ability. The doctor besought 
the count to leave Pesth. Ho replied;^ “ I 
am one of the ministers of Hungary ; and 
the enemies of Hungary are at the gates.” 
In a moment of utter exhaustion and dis¬ 
couragement, however, ho was borne away 
from Pesth by the watchful doctor. At 
Vbrosvar the carriage stopped to change 
horses. The count contrived to escape 
from it, and was with difficulty recaptured 
in the endeavour to return to the scene of 
his long martyrdom. Once, his attendants 
were only just in time to snatch from his 
hand the pistol ho was about to fire on 
himself. At Gran, he again escaped from 
his friendly guardian, and flung himself 
into the river. The crew of a vessel 
at that moment descending the stream, 
succeeded in saving from its waves the 
creator of the navigation of the Danube. 
At Wicselburg ho, a third time, broke 
loose fmm his keepers, and ran thiougli 
the town screaming in agony: “I am on 
fire! I burn !” 

At last the travellers reached Dobling. 
It is a quiet pretty little village, so near 
Vienna that the recent growth of the 
Austrian capital has now almost converted 
it into a suburb. It still retains, however, 
its rural aspect, and is sprinkled with green 
garden lawns, and enfolded by the shelter¬ 
ing slopes of richly-wooded hills. There, 
still stands the “ asylum” of Dr. Gdrgen. 
An asylum it deserves to be called. We 
have often visited it.. There, Dr. Balogh 
deposited hia noble patient; and ^ere 
Count Stephen Szechenyi was still living 
when the present writer first visited Vienna, 
nine years ago. Ah, and at that time the 
ci-devant g^reat Prince Metternich was still 
living also ! Surely it is not years but ideas 
which mark the progress of time. From 
the moment of his arrival at Dobling, the 
condition of tho count’s health fluctuated 
in such precise correspondence with tho 
fluctuating fortunes of hia country, that 


henceforth he may ho regarded as tho 
living individualised embodiment of the 
suflerings of a whole nation. 

CHAPTEB VI. 

Which was the madder world of the 
two ? The world inside, or the world out¬ 
side, the ■walls of the Dobling Hospital ? 

It has been stated in previous chapters 
that at the commencement of the conflict 
between Magyar and Croat, the Impei’ial 
Government, then completely submissive 
to tho Revolutionary Cabinet of Pesth, 
openly disavoAved and condemned tho con¬ 
duct of its destined saviour, the gi-eat Ban. 

The Archduke Stephen, when he opened 
tho Hungarian Diet, had been instructed 
to declare on behalf of the King-emperor, 
the grief wiCh which tho King’s 'paternal 
heart hdd been afflicted by the attempt of 
tho Croatians to resist the laws of tho Diet, 
on tho pretext that those laws were not the 
fr«'j expression of his majesty’s Avill. 
“ Some persons,” added the Palatine “ have 
even, gone so far as to pretend that their 
resistance to the Diet is undertaken in the 
interests of the royal house, and with tho 
knowledge and approval of his majesty.” 

Our only comment upon this shall be the 
citation of a single passage from the corre¬ 
spondence, subsequently intercepted, be¬ 
tween Jellachich gnd tho Emperor. Tho 
Ban writes, ” I entreat your forgiveness, 
sire; but I am resolved to save your ma¬ 
jesty’s empire. If the empire must fall, 
lot who will live on. J, at least, will not 
survive it.” 

From Essig to Fiinfkirchen the Ban had 
marched without resistance. There, Lake 
Balaton—^an inland sea somewhat larger 
than the lake of Genova—^forms tho base of 
a triangle, of which the two sides ai-o traced 
by the Drave and the Danube, Croatia being 
at its apex. Turning the western corner 
of the lake, Jellachich reached tho castle 
of Kestliely. From Kesthely to Stuhl- 
weissemburg, the road is guarded, on oqe 
•side by tho waters of Lake Belaton, on 
tho other by the mountain slopes of the 
. forest of Bakony. The whole of that part 
of the Qountry is inhabited by a mixed 
populoition of Germans and Hungarians, 
through which Jellachich led liis army 
without oncountei'ing any opposition; and, 
possessing himself of the ancient capital of 
the Hungarian kings and the tomb of St. 
Stephen, he encamped his forces within a 
day’s journey of Pestli, Tho excitement 
occasioned by this alanning intelligoncc 
dealt tho coup de grace to the moderate 
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party in tho Hungarian Cabinet: already 
■weakened by the loss of Szechenyi, and 
discredited by the failure of its attempts 
at compromise and conciliation. 

The moment they were relieved of 
Szechenyi’s presence, tho radicals had re¬ 
solved to get rid of all their conservative 
colleagues at one stroke. They calculated 
that, if tho ministry were broken up, the 
only pci’sons able to form another would 
bo themselves. They therefore placed their 
resignation in the hands of the Palatine, 
fully persuaded that his imperial and 
royal highness would not venture to accept 
it. Tho archduke, however, disappointed 
that expectation by taking them at their 
word. The vexation of their partisans, 
who commanded the majority in the cham¬ 
ber, was excessive, and w.as so unpleasantly 
evinced that the Palatine soon afferwards 
quitted Pesth in disgust. On his way to 
Vienna he passed the outposts of tho Ban’s 
army; and it is said that he .there en¬ 
countered his cousin, the young Archduke 
Frederick. If so, he could no longer have 
had any doubt ns to the real poliey^and 
personal sentiments of tho Emperor, in 
whoso hands ho placed his own resignation 
as soon as he reached Vienna, , 

Batthiany now attempted to form a new 
cabinet from which Kossuth and all the 
radicals were to bo excluded. In the exist¬ 
ing temper of the countiy such an attempt 
was?, from every point of view, preposterous; 
but its failure was precipitated by the re¬ 
jection of a demand brought before tho 
JSTational Assembly at Vienna on tho 17th 
of September by a deputation from the Hun¬ 
garian Diet; which, with Vesselenyi at tho 
head of it, was charged to solicit assist¬ 
ance against the Croats. The deputation 
had onlyjust returned empty-handed, when 
the nows reached Pesth that the enemy 
was within a day’s journey of the Magyar 
capital. Kossuth, borne to the summit 
of power on the shoulders of an alarmed 
apd intensely excited people, was immedi¬ 
ately proclaimed Dictator. Tho National' 
Guard, under the command of the 
two Huniadys, was ordered forward to 
arrest the advance of Jellachich. Mean¬ 
while, Kossuth himself mounted tho tribune, 
and, in one of his most impassioned orations, 
appealed to every member of the honse to 
work with him “ spade in hand at the forti¬ 
fications of the town,” while tlyjir wives 
and daughters were “ boiling oil and lead 
to pour upon the head cf the invader.” 

It was at this critical moment that the 
Emperor issued a manifesto *‘to his faith¬ 


ful subjects in Hungary,” informing them 
that, in the absence of the Palatine, and 
every other constitutional authority, ho had 
invested with full powers Field-Marshal 
Count Lamberg for the restoration of order 
throughout tho kingdom, and had ap¬ 
pointed the count commander-in-chief of 
the military forces in Hungary. 

Tho modern capital of Hungary consists. 
of two cities, separated by the Danube; or, 
more properly speaking, it consists of 
a city and a citadel, between which the 
broad and rapid current of tho great river 
flow.s down to its eastern goal. On the 
right, bank of the river, that is to say, on 
the side first reached by any traveller from 
tho Austrian capital, on the site of tho 
ancient residence of the Turkish pashas, 
and commanding from its airy eminence 
one of tho most spacious and exhilarating 
prospects in the world, stands tho great 
modern stronghold of Buda. Beneath it, 
on the same side of the river, is one of 
those small towns which in former times 
tho shelter of a strong fortress always 
created around it. On tJio left bank of tho 
river, and immediately opposite to this 
ancient acropolis, is Pesth, tho modern 
capital. The city and the citadel are now 
connected by a magnificent bridge, one of 
the creations of Stephen Szechenyi. In 
1848, however, they were united only by 
a bi’idgo of boats, and the two together 
comprised a population of about one hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand souls. 

Count Lamberg arrived at Buda on the 
evening of the 29th of September. Kossuth, 
who had proclaimed the decree of the King 
of Hungary to be null and void, was re¬ 
solved to oppose tho viceroy’s entry into 
Pesth. During the night of the 28tb, 
scythes and pitchforks were distributed 
to a mob of peasants who had flocked into 
Pesth from all the surrounding districts. 

Count Lamberg, who desired to confer 
with the Austrian commandant before 
crossing tho river, alighted at tho for¬ 
tress of Buda. He was unaccompanied by 
any escort, and was either ignorant of the 
danger that menaced him, or fatally in¬ 
different to it. Scarcely had he quitted the 
fortress, when it was burst into by a band 
of armed ragamuffins, who entered tho 
apartments of the commandant, demanding, 
with brandished weapons and homicidal 
yells, that the unfortunate count should he 
delivered up to them. After searching the 
fortress, in all directions, they left it in 
pursuit of their victim. Meanwhile, the 
imperial plenipotentiary was quietly cross- 
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ing tho bridge in a hackney coach. Before 
.. it reached tho other side of the river, how¬ 
ever, the carriage was ejicoanterod and 
. arrested by another band of assassins. One 
of tiioso radians felled the count by a blow 
upon the head from behind. Another 
dragged him out of the vehicle. Some 
National Guards, who had witnessed the 
assault which they might have prevented, 
now hastened to the assistance of the mur¬ 
dered man. Lamberg, braised, bleeding, 
but still alive, lifted aloft the letters of tho 
Emperor, and waved them in the air; appa¬ 
rently under the delusion that the butchers 
into whose hands he had fallen, would re¬ 
spect in his person that of their king, whom 
ho represented. At tho same time,' tho 
wounded man asked to be conducted to 
tho house of Kossuth. While tho unhappy 
man was yet speaking, half a dozen scythes 
and pitchforks were plunged into his body. 
The mob then tore every shred of clothing 
from tho mangled and quivering carca.se, 
and dragged it through the streets of Pesth. 
Meanwhile, the other band of assassins, 
returning from JBuda, dipped their arms, 
in the pool of gore which marked the 
spot whore thoir prey had already fallen, 
and dyed in the blood of that viceroy of an 
hour the banners under which they marched. 
Thus was thd red flag raised in Pesth. 

The following is an extract from a mani¬ 
festo of the Emperor, which was issued on 
the 30th of October, that is to say, four 
days after the massacre of Count Lam- 
berg : 

“We, Pei'dinand, Emperor, and Consti¬ 
tutional King, &c., &o., Ac.,—To our great 
grief and indignation, the Hungarian Diet 
has suffered itself to be led away by Louis 
Kossuth and his partisans into a series of 
illegalities. It has even issued decrees in 
direct violation of our royal authority, and 
has recently adopted a resolution against 
our plenipotentiary. Count Lamberg, in 
virtue of which, before the count could 
present his full power, he was attacked and 
barbarously murdered. In these circum- 
stanoes it is our duty to decree as fol¬ 
lows,” Ac. 

The provisions of the manifesto are tben 
enumm'ated. Immediate dissolution of the 
Hungarian Diet, and nnlliflcatiou of all 
laws passed by that body without tho 
royal sanction. Martial law throughout 
the kingdom of Hungary. Lieutenant 
Fiold-Marsbal Jellachich, Ban of Croatia, 
is appointed commandor-iu-chief of the 
forces, and royal commissary-general for 
Hungary, witn unlimited powers. Tho 


Ban is charged with the punishment of 
the murderers of Count Lamberg. 

To this decree, the Hungarian Diet re¬ 
plied by declaring itself a national assembly 
in permanent session, and organising a 
committee of public safety, under the dic¬ 
tatorship of Kossuth. 

CHAPTEB VII. 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm 
and afiection with which tho motley army 
of Jellachich regarded their great leader. 
“ Wo will follow thee,” they cried, “ to the 
ends of the world; and at Buda wo will 
give thee the crown of St. Stephen.” Jolla- 
chioh bad three great qualities for com¬ 
mand, two of jtbem rare: youth, genius, 
and the heroic temperament. He was not 
only a soldier, hut a poet—a poet, because, 
being a born warrior, and not a military 
pedant, his actions wero the oflspring of 
ideas; a soldier, becansc all true poets ore 
soldiers by the force of manly emotion, 
and in tho cause of noble sentiments.* 
When ho spoke of tho Emperor, he said, 
“ oftr father ;” when ho spoke to his 
soldiers, ho said, “ my children.” His 
personal appearance was commanding 
solely hy ^orco of expression. In stature 
he was somewhat under thp average height; 
his physical frame was slight ; and his 
countenance, which had that mobility 
peculiar to the Sclavonic race, was easily 
affected by the fatigue of anxious thought 
or bodily effort. But Tie had tho eye of a 
leader of men—an e/e luminous, intense, 
and deeply caverned under a shaggy brow. 
His soldiers and his countrymen called him 
“ Father.” His sovereign and tlie empire 
called him “ Saviour.” Kossuth 6alled him 
“ Brigand.” {*ostcrity will probably ro- 
momber him as a great, brokpn-hearted 
man. 

Here—since it is only for a moment that 
tho imago of tho great Ban passes across 
the limited field of vision which belongs to 
, our present point of view—here, is the 
place to mention that the imperial promises 
on which he implicitly relied were never 
realised; that as soon as the empire was 
saved, its saviours were forgotten. ‘The 
Croats were transferred from King Log to 
King Stork; and Croatia, instead of being 
Magyarised by the haughty Hungarians, 
was Germanised by the Vienna beaurooracy. 
The intellect of Jellachich did not long 
survive the betrayal of all he had lived and 


* Hu pooBU wore publi^d nt Vieona ia 18S0. 
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fouglit; for, and the proved Jhithlessnose of 
all he had trusted. He died in 1859, like 
i his great contemporary, Szecheuyi, a mad¬ 
man. 

It is time, however, to return to Stuhl- 
■ weissemburg. When Jellachich assured 
the Hungarians that ho did not intend to 
deprive the Magyar nationality of a single 
' constitntional privilege, lie spoke the truth. 

^ When he assured the Emperor that ho was 
resolved not to survive the empire, he also 
spnko the truth. To save and restore the 
empire, in order to cstablisli securely, under 
the safeguard of its paternal supremacy, the 
equal national rights of all its constituent 
populations, was the object for which he 
was now fighting. Ho had marched with 
such rapidity upon Stuhlweisseraburg that 
his heavy g^ns had boon purposely left 
behind; and in his first encounl^rs with 
the Hungarian forces—who, though less 
numerous, had the advantage of superior 
artillery, and fought with immense gjal- 
lantry—he experienced heavy losses, and 
fell back upon Eaab. 

The Magyars claimed a grosit victory, 
and it was reported throughout Europe 
that the army of Jellachich was in full re¬ 
treat. Tho fact is, however, that dollachich, 
who was still awaiting reinforcoruents from 
Vienna, had wisely resolved not to risk the 
aimihilation of his army by a premature 
attack on the formidably fortified heights 
of Bnda. On the other hand, to commence 
tho siege of Pe.sth, it would have been ne¬ 
cessary to cross the Danube, and attack the 
city under the guns of tlie fortress. The 
whole of tho Illyrian population had risen 
to join his standards. From Temeswar, 
Selavonia, and all the south-eastern comi- 
tats, these terrible volunteers were now 
marching, with the Greek patriarch of 
Carlowitz at their head, to reach the camp 
of tho Ban, In order to effect a junction 
with the forces expected from the Austrian 
capital, Jellachich now moved westward, 
upon Eaab and Commom, from which he 
< could command the Danube and the oom-» 
munitions between Vienna and Bnda, 

At this juncture, Kossuth, for tho first 
time, showed real diplomatic ability. Ho 
perceived that the combination, of .^us-. 
trians and Croats, once effected, would 
bo overwhelming, and that the safety of 
Hungary depeu&d on his power to pre¬ 
vent it. The Vienna Badicals formed 
OTily a tenth part of the constituent as¬ 
sembly which at that time represented tho 
empire, minus Hungary, Croatia, Tran¬ 
sylvania, and Lombardy, But they could 
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count on the co-operation of the Academic 
Legion: a sort of civic gfnard, composed 
partly of students, and partly of young 
revolntionists from all parts of the em¬ 
pire — Germans, Poles, Italians. Kos¬ 
suth had tho sagacity to see, at a glhncc, 
that the fate of Hungary must now be de¬ 
cided at Vienna, that he had not a moment 
to lose in endeavouring to impose a change 
of poh'cy on the central government, and 
that liis natural allies were tho Viennese 
Radicals. He immediately entered into 
negotiations with ihem, and condnetod 
those negotiations with uncommon, skill, 
rapidity, and courage. The Polos wore 
persuaded to identify Jellachich with their 
terror of Russian intrigues; the Italians, 
with their iridignant recollection of the 
Croat regiments, who fought against tho 
independence of Italy upon Italian soil; 
the Germans, with a reactionary despotism. 
At the same time the Vienna Radicals wore 
promised th‘e support of a powerful army,, 
which Kossuth was to despatch to tiiefr 
assistance as soon as they had raised the 
red flag in Vienna. The Academic Legion 
rose to arms at the call of the forty Radicals 
in tho assembly. Vienna was again re¬ 
volutionised. The weak Bach administrar- 
tion was dispersed. General Latonr, the 
minister of war, who had promised assist¬ 
ance to the Ban, was hanged on a lamp- 
post. The troops abandoned tho town, 
which remained completely in the hands of 
the mob; and tho Emperor, once more a 
fugitive, escaped to Lintz, leaving behind 
liim this proclamation: 

Schoenbran, 7th of October, 1848. 

I havo done all that a sovereign can do 
for tho public good. I have renounced the 
absolute power bequeathed to mo by my 
ancestors. Forced, in the month of May, to 
fly the home of my fathers, I returned to it 
with no other guarantee than my confi¬ 
dence in m.y people. A faction, strong in 
its audacity, has pushed matters to tho last 
extremity. Pillage and murder reign at 
Vienna, and my minister of war has boon 
assassinated. Trusting in God and my 
right, I again quit my capital in ordpr to 
find elsewhere the means of succouring my 
oppressed subjects. Let aU who love 
Austria and her liberties rally round their 
Emperor. , 

CHAin ER virr. 

The position of Jellachich, derived of 
tho support from Vienna, on which he had 
been dependiug, and shut in between the 
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Magyar army on the one side, and the 
Anstrian revolution on the other, W£ks now 
perilous. The destructioit of his whole 
force was universally considered certain. 
Great, therefore, was the astonishment of 
Europe when it was reported, immediately 
after the Emperor’s flight, that the Ban, 
at the head of a compact and well-organ¬ 
ised force, was before the walls of Vienna. 
He soon succeeded in efiecting a junction 
with the forces under Prince Windisch- 

f raetz. For, the powerful army promised 
y Kossuth to the Vienna Radicals existed 
only in his own imagination, or in theirs. 
In a few days Jellachich was master of the 
Austrian capital and master of the Austrian 
empire. Ho had only to stretch out his 
hand and receive from his Croats the 
crown they were ready and able to place 
upon his head. Had he then chosen to 
content himself, merely with the titular 
possession of Croatia, Sclavonic, Dalmatia, 
Istria, Camiola, Carinthia, and Southern 
Styria, he might, doubtless have created 
on the Adriatic a new kingdom, resting, 
with suflicient strength, on the command 
of the seaports of Trieste, Zara, Fiume, 
Ragusa, the enthusiastic alliance of the 
circumjacent Servian, Bulgar, Bosniac, and 
Montenegrin populations, the adoration of 
his subjects, and his own military genius. 
Ho aimed,' however, at something higher 
than all this, something higher and (judg¬ 
ing by the rarity of it), more difficult. The 
faithful fulfilment of a promise. Ho had 
promised himself and his imperial master 
that he would save the ancient .empire of 
Austria. He kept his word, and died a few 
years later. 

Wo should wander too far from the sub- 
ject'of this memoir were we now to dwell 
upon the events which immediately followed 
the victory just recorded. 

On the 30th of October, 1848, the Mag¬ 
yar army was defeated by Prince Windisch- 
graetz, on the plainsf of Swcchal, not far 
from Dobling, where Count Szechenyi 
was still languishing in Dr. Gorgon’s 
asylum. 

On-the 22nd of November, 1848, Prince 
Schwartzenberg assxuned the direction of 
affairs, and commenced that political career 
with which the government of Austria %as 
so long identified. 

On tfce 2nd of December of the same 
year the Emperor Ferdinand abdicated. 


^d was succeeded Iw his young nephew 
lihe present Emperor Franz Josef. 

On the 8th of January, 1849. Batthiany, 
who, since the fall of his cabinet, had re¬ 
tired from political affairs, and, confiding 
in his innocence, remained at P«sth, when 
the Magyar government removed to Dc- 
brezein, was arrested by Prince Windisch- 
graotz, and, on the 5th of October, ho was 
fried by court-martial, and sentenced to be 
hanged. During the night he attempted 
suicide, and his neck was so fearfully lace¬ 
rated by the dagger with which he had 
endeavoured to destroy himself, that the 
next morning it was deemed expedient to 
shoot, instead of hang him. 

On the 19th of April, 1849, Kossuth 
proclaimed thp dethronement of the House 
of Haps]purg Loraine. 

On the 15th of that month (that is to 
say, four days previously) the young Em¬ 
peror had invoked the intervention of the 
Rifysian .Czar for the suppression of the 
Magyar revolution. 

On the 11th of August (that is to say, 
four,months later) the Hungarian general 
surrendered his sword to the Russian Prince 
Paskievitch. 

On tho*l!7th of that month Kossuth 
escaped iuto Turkey* In the month of 
February, 1850, ho was joined, in Asia 
Minor, by his wife, Theresa, and shortly 
afterwards by his daughter and two sons: 
who left Hungary with the permission of 
the Austrian- government. So ended the 
Hungarian tragedy of 1848. 

Wo now return to Dobling. 
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VERONICA.. 

BT THB AUTirOE OP “ AtTNT MAttOAUEl’s TRoVbLE.” 

In Five Books.. 

BOOK V. • 

CHAPTER XV. INPEtlCE ! 

Oesaeb advanced into the room silently, 
with his eyes fixed on his wife. Ho was 
very pale, and his hand plucked at his 
moustache with the lithe s(‘rpcntine mo¬ 
tion of the fingers that was so sisggestive 
of cruelty. Veronica, when she saw him, 
st arted violently, and dropped Plew’s hand. 
The surgeon .stood firm and still, and looked 
at Cesaro quietly, neither apprehensive nor 
defiant. For some seconds no one spoke. 
The room was as still as death. Cesare’s 
eyes quitted his wife’s face, and wandered 
round the boudoir, looking more than ever 
like "the inscrutable eyes in a picture on 
which you cannot get a good light. This 
glance took in oveiy detail of the scene. 
The preparations for supper, the half- 
emptied flasks of wine; atovo all, his 
wife’s torn sleeve, and the wasted arm with 
its livid bruises. Then he spoke. 

“ Mille souse ! I intrude. No wonder 
you preferred to stay at home, cara gioja ! 

' But. why did you not tell me that you ex¬ 
pected a guest ? Ha 1 Quito a carouse— 
a banquet! Per Dio! It is diverting! 

' Like a scene in a oomedy. It is complete ! 
Lelio and Rosaura-—and tlio husband!” 

He spoke in Italian, and with an insolent 
mocking bitterness of irony which perhaps 
‘ only an Italian can attain. Veronica did 
not speak. She sat still, with parted lips 
and dilated eyes, and her heart boat with 
such suffocating rapidity that she panted 
for breath as she sat. Suddenly Barletti 
turned to Plew, and addressed liim in 
Iluglish with a total change of tone ; 

" »n. 

VOi. III. 


“ What do you here ?” he asked ab¬ 
ruptly. 

“ I came hero. Prince Barletti, be¬ 
cause ' ” lie saw in Veronica’s face a 

mute appeal to conceal the fact that she i 
had sent for him. “Because I happened, 
to be in town, and thought that, for old ac¬ 
quaintance sake, I might venture to call on 
your wife. I am sorry to pei-ceive by your 
manner — an nnnecessajily discourteous 
manner, you will allow me to say, towards 
one whom you consider your inferior—that' 
my visit is distasteful to you.” i 

“ Distasl.crul! How can yon think it ? 
How distasteful ? Schiavo suo ! 1 am your 
slave.” 

“ I think, Cesaro, you—might—^be—civil 
—if not kind—to an old friend of mine— 
whom—I—.so—value,” gii.sped Veronica, 
with her hand pressed to her side, to re- * 
strain the painful healing of her heart. 

“ Angelo mio diletlo ! I havo a great : 
defect. I confess it with much penance. I 
am not of those husbands—those amiable , 
and^car husbands—^who are kind to the 
old and v.alued friend of their wife! Che 
vuoi ? I am made so. Son faito cosi.” 

“ Yon are mad, Ce.sare!” 

“ Not at all. Ah no! I have the dis- ' 
grassia—^tho disgrace—to bo in my sound ' 
mind. I have a memory—oh so good 
memUry ! Did I toll yon of my antiparhy , 
—another defect—I am full of them—lor 
a certain person ? And did I say that I 
like him not to come in my house 

All this while Cesaro was standing with 
folded arms on the ojiposito sido of the > 
table to his wife and Plow. The latter left 
his position near Veronica, and advanced ' 
towards Barletti, still, however, keeping 
the table between them. 

“ I shall not trast mysolf to say what I 
think of your conduct,” said the little 
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, feurgeoB. “ How you treat me matters 
' little 

“ It matters notlimg. You are riglit. 
It matters not that!’’Returned Barletti, 
snH|)pii)g his fingoi’s close to the surgeon’s 
face. The latter stood like a rock. 

“You had better take oare,” said he 
quietly. “ You might chauee to touch me 
if you did that again.” 
j “ And if so ? Even if so, eh ? Maledetta 
canaglia die tu soi !” 

Plew did not understand the words, hut 
the look and tone that accompanied them 
wore intelligible enough. He coloured 
high, but spoke still in the same quiet 
manner, that in its unafiected manliness 
had a certain dignity. , 

“You have told your wife in my pre¬ 
sence that you had an antipathy to me— 
why. Heaven knows!—and that you liad 
de.sired never to see me in your house. 
Even had I known this, I do not -ftn'iik it 
would haveprevented mo from coming ” 

“Without doubt! Oh, without doubt! 
He is pleasant, this buflbue !” 

“ But 1 did not know it. And myeiTand 
here to-night was—partly—to deliver a 
mossago lo your*wifc from her father.” 

“You lie!” 

“ Cesare 1” cried Veronica, rising and 
holding up her hands a.s though to shut 
I out the words from the surgeon’s ears. 

“ Don’t be afraid, Veronica,” said Plow, 
with a quivering lip. “ I am not a child 
to bo carried, away into passion by a vile 
vulgar insult from one whom. I despise.” 

“ Be silent, then !” cried Cesai-e, turning 
on her with savage fury. He spoke now 
in his own language, and poured out a tor¬ 
rent of opprobrious taunts and invective's 
with the volubility of an angry lazzaronc. 

He wnis jealous of Mr. Plew. Wild and 
incredible as tbe idea appeared to Veronica, 
it nevertheless was so. Some jesting word 
dropped by the vicar about Mr. Plow’s old 
adoi'ation for his daughter had first at- 
. tracted his attention to the behaviour of 
Veronica towards this man. He had he^iyi 
i struck by the unexampled fact of her taking 
the trouble to write letters to him’ft-om 
Shipley Magna. Why should she care to 
i wnto to Mr. Plew ? Friendship ? Bah ! 
He was not a fool. Wliat friendship could 
there be betw'eon a beautiful brilliant young 
woman like Ids wife, and a man who, how- 
i ever unattractive he might bo in Cesare’s 
eyes, was still far from old, and, moreover, 

; had loved Veronica in years gone by ? 
Che, Che! If she did not love him, she 
allowed him to make love to her. Cesaro’s 


jealousy was alert and furious at the 
thought. Then one night he comes tiome 
une.xpectedly and finds this man with his 
wife—witii his wife who had refused to go 
out with him in spite of his urgent request 
to her to do so. She liad been complaining 
of him, too, to this accursed doctor. Did 
he not see the tom sleeve, the uncovered 
arm ? Thera was no reproach that could 
lacerate a woman’s feelings that ho did not 
heap on her in his fury. 

“ Oh, merciful Heaven!” she cried, 
pressing her hands to her throbbing tem¬ 
ples, “this is more than I can hear. 
Liston, Cesare. Since you are so jjos- 
sessed with tliis insanity—yes, insanity! 

I would say so with my dying breath—I 
will tell you the truth. 1 cannot remain 
with yon.r I have made up my mind to ! 
supaiOite from you and to live apart. You j 
may have all the money—all the wicked, i 
weary money; give me only enough to i: 
live on, and let me go. I am broken, and j 
'ei’ushcd. I only want peace.” j! 

“You hear the Signora Principessa!” ii 
said Cesare, resuming for a moment lii.s 
mocking sneer. “You hear her! Cannot , 
you, you valued friend, persuade her to J 
be wise ? I am her hushand. Ah, I know i] 
your English law! I am master, she is ‘ 
slave. Cannot you advise her ? But I fear 
you are not yourself voi’y wise ! You gave 
her wine. Do you hot know that she has 
too great a penchant for the wine ? Or did 
yon perhaps tejich her to love it, like the 
rest of the Inglesi?” 

“You are more? base and contemptible 
than I could have believed- it possible for a 
man to be. I shall Tiot remain longer be¬ 
neath your roof. But I would have you to 
know that this lady is not without friends 
and protectors, and that the English law, 
which yon profess to know so well, docs 
not permit you to treat her with the gross 
brutality to which I can bear witness.” 

“ Giuro a Dio !” cried Cesare, in a trans¬ 
port of fury. “ This to me—to me ! Yim 
are perhaps her protector—cane male- 
dotto 1” 

“ Don’t go !” screamed Veronica, cling¬ 
ing to the surgeon’s arm, and cowering 
away from her husband. “ He will kill mo 
Vhen you are gone 1” 

With a tremendous oath Cesare seized a 
knife from the table, and made a thrust 
at the surgeon. At the same instant 
Veronica tlmew herself between the two 
men,‘and the knife, glancing off Plow’s 
thick coat, was plunged into her side. 

“O God! Veronica !” cried the sui’geon, 
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supporting lier in Ins arms, and, as her 
weight sank, kneeling down upon the 
round, and resting her head on his knee. 

Cesare stood transfixed and motionless, 
looking at tho flowing blood, the dark 
dishevelled hair that covered the surgeon’s 
knee, the white face of his hapless wife. 

“ Get a ssistance ! Call for help ! You have 
murdered her. Veronica! Veronica!” 

“Is—is she dead?” said Cesare. Then, 
without waiting for a reply, ho rushed out 
of the room, descended the stairs with head¬ 
long vehemence, and' was gone. The sur¬ 
geon’s cries jiresently brought up a crowd 
of Koai-ed servants, most of tliem heated and 
flustered with a revel they had been bolding 
in their own domain, and which had pre- 
I prevented their bearing Cesare rush down 
tlie stairs and from the house. *Thero was 
a choi-u.s of exclamations; a confused liabel 
I of voices. Some of the wom.en screamed 
I murder. 

! “ Ho quiet, for God’s sake ! Help me to» 

' lay her on the couch.” 

Ho had stanched the blood as well as 
be could, but it still flowed, and as thqy 
lifted her to place her on tho conch it 
broke forth afresh, and left a ghastly trail 
tliat miU'kcd tlicir path across t4e gady- 
flowcrcd carpet. 

“ Go for a doctor instantly ! Go you!” 
j s.aid Mr. Plow, singling out one man who 
i' looked less scared and moi'e self-possessed 
than tho others. He was a groom, and had 
not long been in the piancc’s service. 

“ I am a medical man myself,” said Mr. 
Plow, “ but 1 must have assistance.” 

’I'lio man set olf, promising to make good 
.speed. Mr. Plow tlien asked for water 
and linen, and, sending the other men 
away, he made two of the women assist 
him to do wbat could bo donei They laid 
a white sheet over her, and put pillows 
aud cushions beneath her head. In a few 
minutes, she opened her eyes. 

“ Lord bo merciful! She’s alive!” cried 
one of the ‘women. 

Mr. Plow checked her by putting Ixia hand 
over her mouth. 

“ Bo quiet.. It’s a matter of life and 
death that you should be quiet. Veronica,” 
he added, putting his lips neai- to her ear. 
and speaking’very softly. “ Do you know 
me ?” 

She formed tlie word “ yes ” ■with her 
colourless lips. Then her eyes languidly 
wandered about tho worn as though in 
SKirch of some one. Then for the first 
time Mr. Plow remarked Cesare’s absence. 

“ 'Where is—your master ?” he asked of _ 


one of the women, interpreting Veronica’s 
look. 

“ Master ? Master ? I don’t know ! Did 
ho come in ?” 

“ Yes, yes, he was here. He was here 
just now.” 

“ Then,” cried one of the women, clasp¬ 
ing her hands, “ was it he that done it ?” 

Veronica made a -violent efl'ort to speak. 
“ It was not all his fault,” she gasped. 
“ I—fell—on—the knife.” * 

Tho exertion was too great for her, and 
she swooned again. In a few moments 
the groom returned, bringing with him tfie 
doctor and a policeman. 

■ ciurrEK XVI. the end. 

“ Thkue is no hope. You had better 
send for bei' friends at once. Are they in 
London? She cannot last many honi’s.” 

The sickly grey dawn was ci’cepiug in at 
tho windows of the room whore Air. Plow 
had watched all night by the side of the 
dying girl. Dying ? Ah, yes, too surely. 
Before his colleague’s verdict had been 
uttered, Mr. Plow had known full well 
that it was beyond mortal skill to save 
her. The light of a shaded lamp strug¬ 
gled with the dawn. They had not dared 
to remove Veronica from the couch on 
Avhicli sJie had been placed at first. Tho 
growing daylight gradually revealed more 
aud more of tho horrible aspect of the 
chamber.. Tho contrast of its gaudy rich¬ 
ness and bright gilding, with tho awful 
stains that x-an along tlie floor, aud with 
tho gha.stly whitone.s8 of tho covering that 
concealed the heljiless form on the sofa, 
and with the livid face and dislievoUed hair 
tossed wildly around it, was horrible. 

Both the doctors had at fix-st concurred in 
Ihixikixig that there might bo some hope. 
But after a lew houi's a violent fever set in. 
From that moment Mr. Plew knew that 
she was doomed. She had been delirious 
all night, and had asked constantly for 
water, water, water. But she spoke chiefly 
inf Italian. Her faithful loving friend had 
watched by her tlirough tho loixg night of 
agony such as bmaks the heart and 
blanches the head. Then with tUo fii-st 
grey of morning came tho woi'ds that head 
this chapter; 

“ There is no hope.” 

Her father had been telegraphed for, b.ut 
it wa.s scarcely possible that she should 
survive to see him, let him make -the ut¬ 
most speed he could. 

After the long night of pain, fever, and 
deliiium, tho first rays of morning found 
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the sufferer sleeping. It seemed not, in¬ 
deed, so much a sleep, as a lethargy, that 
weighed on her eyelids, surrounded hy a 
livid violet circle that made the. pallor of 
her cheeks and brow startling. 

“ Has any news been heard of the man— 
the Prince Cesaro ?” asked the London 
physician in a low voice of Mr. Plew, The 
former had not passed the whole night 
by Veronica’s couch, as her old friend had 
don®. He had contented himself with 
sending a nurse, and promising to come 
again in the eax’ly morning. This promise 
he had kept. Mr. Plew shook his head in 
answer to the physician’s question. 

“ I hope they’ll catch the villain,said 
the physician. 

Mr. Plew at that moment had no thought 
or care for Cesare’s punishment. His whole 
soul seemed to hang upon the prostrate 
form from which the life was ebbing with 
every breath, 

“The magistrate will be here by-and- 
bye,” said the doctor. 

“ She must not he disturbed !” said Mr, 
Plew. “ She must not be tortured.” 

The physician slightly shrugged his 
shoulders, and looked at the sleeper with a 
cool compassion in his face. “ They must 
not delay very long, if they want to see her 
ahve. The end is near,” said he, 

Mr. Plew remained perfectly still, watch¬ 
ing her face, from which ho did not with¬ 
draw his eyes for a moment, even in ad¬ 
dressing the other man. In his heart he 
was praying that she might regain con- 
scioxisness and recognise him before the 
end. 

Half an hour passed. Then there came 
a ring at the door, which sounded with 
•painful metallic vibrations through the 
hushed house. 

“ I will go down and see them,” said the 
physician, divining who the early visitors 
must be; and not sorry to leave a scene in 
which he could be of no use. 

“ She must not be disturbed,” said Mr. 
Plew, still without moving or changing the 
fixed direction of his glance. The other 
nodded, and noiselessly left the room. The 
hired nurse sat with closed eyes in a chair 
in a distant comer of the room. She was 
not fully asleep. But she took a measure 
of repose, in the half-waking fashion ren¬ 
dered familiar by her avocations. There 
was a muffled sound of feet below; the 
closing of a door—then all was still. 

Suddenly the surgeon’s gaze, instead of 
looking on closed, •violet-tinted eyelids, 
with their heavy black fringe, met a pair 
of wide-open haggard eyes, that looked 


strange, but not wild: there was specula¬ 
tion in them. , 

“ Mr. Plew!” * i 

The whispered sound of his own uncouth 
name was like music in his ears. All the 
night she had been calling on Cesare, beg- 
ging him to save her firom that other; im¬ 
ploring him to givo her a drink of water; 
appointing an hour for him to meet her in 
the Villa Beale; always associating him |j 
with some terror or trouble. She had j 
spoken in Italian. But her husband’s name, j 
and one or two other words, had sufficed j 
to givo the watcher an idea of the images 1| 
that filled her poor fevered brain. 1 1 

“My dearest,” ho answered. ii 

She feebly moved her hand, and ho took j 
it in his Qwn. She closed her eyes for a i 
moment, aS though to signify that that was |i 
what*Bh 0 had desired him to do. i; 

Then sho opened her eyes again, and. |: 
looking at hiin with a terrible, wide stare, i I 
whispered, “ Shall I die?” 

His heart was wrung with a bitter agony 11 
as he saw her plaintive pleading face, full jj 
of the vague terror of a frightened child. j| 
ifo pressed her hand gently, and stroked \\ 
the matted hair from her forehead. He il 
tried to speak comfort to hor. But it was !• 
in vain. He could not tell her a lie. i 

“Don’t let medic! I am very young, i, 
Can’t I get hotter? Qh, can’t I get better ? j 
I am so afraid! Keep me with you. Hold ;; 
my hand. Don’t lot me die !” i; 

“Veronica! My only love! Bo calm! i; 
Have pity on me.” _ 

“ Oh, but I am afraid, it is so dreadful j' 
to—to-^ie!” 

She hid hor face agaiust his hand, and ; 
moaned and murmured incoherently. l 

“ Onr Father have mercy upon her !” 
sobbed the surgeon. Even as he sobbed, j: 
he was careful to suppress the convulsive ' 
heaving of his chest as far as it was in his !■ 
power to command it, lest it should shake I 
the hand sho clung to. ; 

Again she moved her head enough to ; 
enable her to look up at him. “ Yofi are 
good,” she said. “ You can pray. God | 
will hear yon. Will he ?—^will he hear . 
you? Oh yes, yes, you and Maud. You 
,and Maud—^you and Do you see that |i 

tombstone in St. Gildas’s grave-yard ? I 
dreamt once that I was going to marry ; 
yon, and 7ie started out from behind the i: 
tombstone to prevent it. That was a 
dream. But the tombstone is there : white, j! 
all white on the turf. Don’t you see it ?” \'- 

“ Veronica ! Do you hear me P” i' 

“ Yes: Mr. Plew. Poor Mr. Plow. He i 
loved me. Was it you ?” 
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I “I loved you. I love you. Listeu! Do 
i you think you can pray ?” 
ij “ 0-h-h-h! I’m afraid! But if you say 
il —if you say it—1 will try.” 

I j Ho uttered a short prayer. 

I “ Do you forgive all those who have done 

I you wrong ?” 

I! ” Forgive! I am very sorry. I am 

II sorry. I hope they will forgive me. Yes: 

ji I forgive.” , 

j “ My darling, let me kiss you. You are 
I not in pain r'” 

“ H-no. It is so dai’k now ! That old 
yew-tree shades tho window too much. But 
■wo shall go away where thei’e is more 
light, shan’t we? We won’t stay here.” 

“Wo will go where there is more light, 
my treasure. Lean your dear head on my 
arm. Bo. You are not frightened now ?” 
il “Not frightened now; tired—so •tired! 
li flow dark tho yew-tree makes the window ! 

'j 

Bho gave a long quivering sigh, and 
ij dropped her head upon his hand. 

! 1 

! When they came to see if tho sufferer 
,1 could bo spoken to, they found him staitd- 
■| ing rigid with her fingors clasped in his. 

1 He raised bis hand to warn them to bo 
1 silent as they entered. • 

I “ She must not bo disturbed !” ho wins- 
i 2:>ercd. 

' “ Disturbed !” echoed tlio physician, ad- 

; vancingiliastLly. “ She will never he dis- 
I turhed more. My dear sir, you must com- 
' po.se yenrself. I feel for your grief. You 
ij were evidently much attached to tho un- 
j! fortunate lady. But there is no more to 
he done—she is dead !” 
j »*■**■** 

I Several years lafer llicro an-ived in Log- 
!! horn from tho United States,, an Italian—a 
jl Sicilian he called himself—who was sup- 
jj posed by those who understood such 
j : matters to bo mixed up -vv'ith certain ,po- 
ij lil ical raovomenta of a republican tendency 
I! in the South. Ho was an agent of Mazzini, 

II said one. He was a rich adventurer who 
i! had been a filibuster, said another. He 
'I Avas a me#o ohevalior d’industrie, declared 

I a third, and the speaker remembered his 

I I face in more than one capital of Europe. 
!| Doubtless he had been attracted to tile 
ji neighbourhood of Florence by its recent 
Ij elevation to the rank of a metropolis. Or 
' it might be that he had made New York 

too hot to hold him. 

One night there was’ a distui'banco at a 
low cafe in Leghorn neai* the port, fre¬ 
quented chiefly by Greek sailors. A man 
' was .stabbed to tho heart, and his assassin, 


a certain Greek of infamous character, was 
condemned to the galleys for life. 

Of tho murdered man little was known. 
Tho landlord of the cafe deposed that ho 
had entered his house together with the 
Greek; the latter seeming more boastfully 
insolent aJid elated than was lu's wont, 
that ho (the landlord) perceiving that tho 
stranger was of a dilicrent class to tho 
generality of his customers, was induced 
by cariosity to pay some attention to hi.s 
conversation (in other words, to listen at 
the door of tho miserable room occupied 
by the Greek), th.at he had heard the two 
men quarrelling, and tho Greek especially 
insisting on a large sum of money, reite 
rating over and over again that twenty 
thou.sand franc.s was a cheap price to let 
him ofi' at. He supposed there had boon a 
struggle, for ho had soon heard a scaffling 
noise, and the voice of the Gi’cek crying 
out that he should not serve him as ho had 
served his wife ! He had got assistance, 
and broken open the door. Tho stranger 
was dead: stabbed to tho heart. Che 
vuolc ? I’azienza ! tho Greek had tried tir 
escape by the window, but was too great 
a coward to jump. So they caught him. 
That was all ho knew. Ecco ! 

Tho murdered man was known in Leg¬ 
horn as Cesaro Cesarini. But- thoro was 
more than one distinguished noble ■who 
could have given a dill’erent name to him 
But they nevt'r thought of doing so. Tho 
man was dead. There had been sundry 
unpleasant circumstances connected with 
his history. And would it not have beerr 
exceedingly inconvenablfi to stir up such 
disagreeable recollections, to the annoy¬ 
ance of a really illustrnou.s Neapolitan 
family, who had become quite the Icadcr.s 
of society since their influx of wealth from 
tho sale of some property to an English 
company that afterwards? went to smash V 

So Oesare de’ Barletti sleeps in a pauper’s 
grave, and his own people know his name 
no more. 

,, Maud was not told of Veronica’s tragic 
fate until some weeks after her marriage, 
her husband feeling that it would cast a 
deep gloom over the .early brightness of 
their wedded life. Her grief, when she 
knew the truth, was sincere and intense. 
And her only consolation was—as she 
often said to the poor surgeon—to know 
that her dear girl had died with his loving 
hand in hers, and not been quite lonely 
and abandoned at the last. 

Tho vicar’s affliction was more demon¬ 
strative, but briefer than Maud’s. Ho 
soon had troubles enough in tho present to 
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prevent Ins brooding over tlie past. His 
yonng wife speedily discovered the anoma¬ 
lous nature of her position : mot received 
by the gentry, and looked on with cold 
jealousy by those of her own class. She 
became fretful and slatternly, and turned 
out to have a shrewish tongue, and to be 
energetic in the using of it. And her 
vulgar family established themselves in 
the vicarage, and lorded it oyer the vicar 
as only the callousness of vulgarity can. 

Old Joanna left her old master with 
regret. But, as she said, she could not 
stand being crowed over by Mrs. Meggitt. 
The faithful old woman went to live with 
Mrs. Hugh Lockwood, whoso children— 
especially a bright-eyed little girl, named 
Veronica—she spoiled with supremo satis¬ 
faction to herself, and under the delusion 
that her discipUno was Spartan in its 
rigour. 

Miss Turtle inherited a trifling legacy 
from a bachelor uncle, who was a tradiw- 
man in London: on the strength of which 
legacy she set up a day-school. As she 
was very gentle, very honest, and very 
industrious, she prospered. She never mai’- 
ried, and she and Mr. Plev continued fast 
friend.s to tho end of their days. 

Of the little surgeon—if these pages 
have succeeded in portraying him as he 
was—^it need not bo said that his life con¬ 
tinued to be one of humble usefulness and 
activity. He was never merry, and seldom 
—to outward observation at least-:—sad. 
Once a year he made a pilgrimage to 
London, where he visited a lonely tomb in 
a suburban cemetery. But of these visits 
he never spoke. 

And it was observed in him, that while 
he was always kind and gentle to all chil¬ 
dren, .he was especially attached to one of 
Maud’s little girls. But he always gave 
her the uncouth ftame she had bestowed 
upon herself in her baby efforts to talk— 
Wonca!—and he never called her Yerc^ca. 

TUE KND OF VERONICA. 

_ _ , .... ^ •• 

BEARDS AND MOUSTACHES. 

Wb ar© not aware that any author has 
yet written the chronicles of tho appendage 
which nature attaches to the chin and face 
of man; yet a great deal might be written 
on the subject, and a curious study made 
of the vicissitudes of public favour and 
disfavour which beards, moustaches, and 
whiskers have at different tiraes under¬ 
gone. A skilfully inquiring pen might 


search out for us, the reasons of these ups 
.and downs; and an interesting chapter or 
two might be added to the social history of 
ages, by recording wbat gi’cat men wore 
beards, and what others shaved. Upon a 
first reflection it might seem as though 
shaving-brushes were symptoms of civili.sa- 
tion, and as though man in his primitive 
condition must have lot his beard alone. 
Tlu.s, however, is by no means the case; 
in' vii'tue of that singular impulse which 
prompts men, civilised or no, to disfigure 
themselves under pretext of adornment, 
man no sooner saw his face reflected in tho 
waters of a stream, than he decided that it 
needed alterations, and took to running 
rings through his ears, and skewers through 
his nose, and to scrape the hair off' his 
cheeks and, chin. Tho first razors em- 
ployedf -were probably sharp flints; after¬ 
wards came shells, such as were used up to 
a very recent time hy the natives of New 
Zealand ; then appeared a variety of shaving 
implements in steel, which looked more or 
less like modern carving-knives or nine¬ 
teenth century cork-cutters; finally, hn- 
mamty was endowed with the lazor. 

By the Hebraical law the Jews were for¬ 
bidden to shave; it is said iii Leviticus xix. 
V. 27 ; .ami again in Lev. xxi. 5 : “ Yo shall 
not round the corners of your hesids, neither 
shalt thou mar tlie corners of thy board.” 
This law, however, could not have been 
very stringently observed, for we #nd fre¬ 
quent allusions tp razors in the book^ of 
the Pentat'ench; and, as great stress is 
laid upon the fact that the Nazarites and 
the priests in tho Temple wore foibidden 
to shave, it is probable that some, at least, 
of the children of Israel were in the habit 
of cutting off their be.ard.s. The law to 
which wo have referred above, was decreed 
by Moses, b.c. 1490; five centuries before 
tliat time, during the reign of Semii’amis, 
in .^syria, it was customary for men of 
the upper classes to wear their beards 
plaited and curled into tresses, like short 
ropes. The hair was arranged in the satno 
feshioh, as we find by the frescoes dis¬ 
covered in the excavations at Nineveh, by 
Mr. Layard and M. Botta. The Assyrian 
slaves and common soldiers seem, however, 
trf have shaved, and the slavas also wore 
their hair much shoirter and plaited less 
elaborately. The Egyptians appear, for 
the most part, to have s^ved, that is, they 
wore neither moustaclies nor whiskers; 
but it is still a controverted point whether 
that appendage which we find upon, tho 
eixin of all Egyptian statues, sphinxes, and 
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faces of men in bas-reliefs, be a board, or' 
an artificial ornament. We think it must 
have been a beard; for, setting aside the 
inconvenience which would have attended 
the wearing of a block of wood or leather 
upon the chin, it is clear that this block 
must have had a chin-strap to support it; 
and we find nothing like chin-straps in the 
Egyptian figures still extant. 

Coming to Greece, we know for certain 
that Socrates, Themistocles, Aristides, Pe¬ 
ricles, and all the great heioes of Athens 
and Sparta, wore beards ; wo know, more¬ 
over, that Alcibiadcs was in the habit of 
perfuming his, and of dyeing or painting it : 
as also his hair and eyebrows. • It is notice¬ 
able, however, that on the bas-reliefs of the 
Parthenon, many of wliich are in tho Bri¬ 
tish Museum, only the chiefs whar beards 
—i.he soldiers, in almost every case, are 
beardless and moustacheless. The same 
thing is to be observed in well-nigh all the 
specimens of Greek painting that have* 
been handed down to us; that is, upon 
vases, cups, and the reproductions of Greek 
frescoes found at P<jrapeii. ^ 

During the first centuries of tho Roman 
Republic, the Romans cjf all classes allowed 
their boards to grow freely; shaviiyy seems 
to have been quite unknowiv. It was 
not until tho year 300 n.C. that anything 
like a mzor was seen in Rome; but at 
that time a few Greek barbers had made 
their appeai’anco in the forum; and al¬ 
though, like all innovators, they were at 
first received with derision, yet afU;r a 
time they succeeded In getting customers; 
few at first; then more; until at last tho 
barbers’ shops in Rfjmo became what the 
clubs are in Loijdon or the cafes in Paris: 
places of lounging and resort, where every 
one with nothing to do spends a few hours 
of his time -each day. As the Romans 
grew richer from the spoils of conquered 
nations, and as they began to discard the 
simple life of their ancestors for a mode of 
living more in keeping with their wealth, 
many had slaves whoso sole business was 
to shave them and cover their hair with 
greases. At first this task was entrusted 
to men, but LuenUus is said to have had 
women trained to the work; and, as a 
woman’s hand is much lighter, and usually 
more sMlfiil, than that of a man, tho change 
was pronounced W connoisseurs to he for 
the bettejr. By Julius Csssar’s tbpe, the 
heard had fallen into thorough discredit 
among all classes of somety: slaves being 
the only people who still wore it. Caisar 
himself was shaved with sorupuloua nestt- 
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ness every morning; Poinpey, Virgil, 
Horace, Cicero, Augustus, were all clean 
shaven too; even Cato Ulicensis, who had 
hut slight respect for the fashions, would 
have thought it disreputable and unseemly 
to appear in a public place with a heard. 

It was Tra.jau who first had the courage 
to shake off the barber’s yoke. This king, 
an excellent monarch in many respects, 
discovered that his shaving occupied a 
considerable portion of each day; and, as 
he was tho first emperor since Ceesar who 
really felt that ho was on the throne for 
Homctliing more than eating and drink¬ 
ing, ho I'eliiiquished a habit that cost him 
more minutes than ho could afford to lo.se. 
Hadrian, A.ntoninus Pius, and Marcus 
Aurelius, his immediate successors, fob 
lowed in his wake, and allowed their beards 
to grow undipped. After them, however, 
came Comraodus; as this exemplaiy mo¬ 
narch found tho time hang so heavily upon 
his bands that ho was obliged to kill flies 
of an afternoon, it was not likely that ho 
would discard tlje precious means afl'orded 
him by shaving of making half-hours go 
by; barbers bad a now time of it, and 
tliencefoidir continued to have tho Roman 
cmpciors for patrons until Edoard over¬ 
turned Romnlus-Angiistnlns, tho last im- 
perator, and inaugurated the kingdom of 
Italy, and with it tho reign of moustachc.s. 

Aleanwhilo, tho realm of Brthxiu had 
started into being. Tlic first Britons dyed 
themselves blue, as school histories tell us, 
and wo have no positive reason to doubt the 
tact; but blue or not, they wore no beards. 
Cassibelannus, King of Cassia, tho adver¬ 
sary of Julias Cffi.sar; and Caractacus, Chief 
of the Silures, the last champion of British 
independence; woro long and fierce mou¬ 
staches, and hair flowing over their shoul¬ 
ders; but their chins and cheeks were 
smooth, as were also those of the GanLs, 
their contemporaries. The Franks, who 
invaded Gaul in the early part of tho fifth 
century and destroyed the last remnants of 
Roman civilisation ; tho Saxons who under 
Cedric (Kerdric) soon after landed in Eng¬ 
land ; introduced into the two countries the 
fashion of a bushy tuft at the end of the 
chin, with short bristly moustaches. In a 
painted miniature in a hook of chivalry 
written in the eleventh century, a copy 
of which exists in the Bibliothequo Impe- 
riale in Paiis, there are represented King 
Arthur and “Die Knights of his Bound 
Table. None have moustaches or whiskers, 
but aU have that long tuft at the end of 
their chins. 
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In the reign of Oswio, the last of the 
Bretwaldas, who flourished towards the end 
of the seventh century, a fierce contest 
arose between the See of Romo and tlic 
Catholic Church of Englarjd, Scotland, 
and Ireland, as to how the priests should 
shave thciy heads and faces, or whether 
they should shave them at all; The British 
priests held that shaving was superfluous: 
the Pope, however, maintained that the 
use of razors was indispensable to salvation. 
The strife waxed warm;, but, as things 
seemed likely to go too far, Oswje, who 
feared interdict and excommunication, con¬ 
voked a meeting of ecclesiastics at Whitby, 
and there decreed: first, that priests |ihould 
shave all but a thin crown of hair off their 
heads: secondly, that they should wear 
neither beard nor whiskers nor moustaches, 
upon pain of public penance. This was 
peremptory, and the English priests gave in. 

Beards had come into fashion again for 
laymen long before this meeting at Whitby. 
It is likely that Oswio himself wore a full 
flowing beard, wliiskers, and all the appur¬ 
tenances; but the Emperor Chaidemagne, 
Avho ascended the French throne in 768, 
sported only a moustache; and, for some 
reason or other, he had such an aversion 1:o 
hairy faces, that ho not only required his 
courtiers to shave, but furthermore made 
it an express condition, when ho gave the 
dukedom of Bonevento to Grimoald, that 
the latter should oblige the Lombards to 
cut off their beards. Egbert of Wessex, tlie 
first king of all England, had spent a part 
of liis youth at the Court of Charlemagne; 
when ho returned homo to Inke possession 
of his throne, ho brought witli him a smooth 
face. The Danes, who, during this reign, 
infested England, were all bearded men. 
This was suffleienb reason, had no other 
existed, for the Anglo-Saxons to shave; 
men in those days made it a point to be 
as unlike their enemies as possible. 

Strangely enough, the beard, which had 
seemed a heresy to the Church of Rome in 
the time of Oswie, had come into favoflr 
again with the Catholic priesthood by the 
middle of the ninth contnry ; bishops and 
priests allowed their hair to grow on their 
faces, and were even rather lax in shaving 
the crown of their heads. This scandalised 
the Greek Church, the ministers of which 
made a diligent use of razors; and the dis¬ 
pute upon this subject grew as fierce as 
it had been two ceuturics before, between 
Rome and England. On this occasion, 
however, the Papal See argued that as all 
the apostles, and notably St. Peter, had 


worn beards, it was the duty of their suc¬ 
cessors to imitate them. This failed to 
convince the Greeks; and, in the famous 
edict of excommunication which the Pa¬ 
triarch Photins launched against Pope 
Nicholas in 866, it was, alleged as a major 
grievance that the Latin pHests refused to 
shave, and were consequently unworthy 
of entering into communion with their 
brethren of the Ea.stern Church. Philoso¬ 
phers of the Democritus school will smile 
when they remember that opinions on thi.s | 
mighty point have see-sawed again since 
that time; now-a-days, the Greek priests 
wear beards, and the Romish shave ! i 

Between the ninth and twelfth centuries j 
the fashion with regard to tho wearing of ] 
mou.stache.s and hoards varied several time.s. j 
History tells ns that King Robert, son of j 
Hugh Capet, who died a.d. 1031, wore iji j 
his latter yejirs a long whito beard, which ; 
in battle ho allowed to flow out of his ! 
dielmct to servo as a rallying sign to his 
soldiers. Henry the First of Franco, son of 
Robert, ascended the throne with mous¬ 
taches ; hut having soon after received a j 
frightful gash on the chin in combating 
the rebellion of his young brother, he ai- [l 
lowed l\is beard to grow, in hopes that the j 
scar would,be concealed. Tho hope proved i 
vain, however; the hair would only grow )| 
upon one side, whereupon, says the chroui- jj 
clcr Bertholde: “ Ordonna lo ray nostro 
sire que fust rage la tcato d’ung bean 
damoyseau et quo des chevenx d’ycclui ' 
furrent feit nno barho moult longue ct 
belle a voyre; co qui fat fait. Et porta i 
cette harhe lo roy nostro sire aug au taut ] 
qu’ello dura; puis fut razd la teste d’ung 
autre damoyseau,” &c. &c,, “ The king onr 
master ordered that the head of a hand¬ 
some youth should he shaved,, and that ; 
with his hair a long and fine beard should | 
be made; which was done. And tho khig i 
our sire wore this beard a year, so long a.s 
it lasted; and then tho head of another 
youth was shaved,” &c. &c. 

The intercom’se kept up between Eng¬ 
land and France, by means of errant knights 
and the crusaders, was so continuous, that 
the two countries set the fashions to each 
other pretty much as they do now; thus, ' 
tho ups and downs of beards *took place in 
both countries alike. At the commence¬ 
ment of tho twelfth century, the order of 
the Templars was founded by nine French 
knights. They decreed, among other regu¬ 
lations, that all the members of the order 
should wear closely-cropped htur and long 
beards; but only ,fhe latter half of tho 
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order was cxocated; tlio Templars, who 
soon became uncommonly rich, were very 
carefal about their personal appearance, 
and usually allowed their hair to flow in 
long locks upon the dazzling white cloth of 
their mantles. Guy do Mole, the last grand 
master, endeavoured to enforce the law, 
but he was powerless to do so. 

We find by the monastic statutes revised 
in tho twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that 
monks were enjoined to shave, onco a fort¬ 
night during the winter months, and once 
every ton days during tho rest of tho year. 
Lay-brothers and protestants were to shave 
but onco a month. Tho penalty for omit¬ 
ting to shave, was: for the fii-st offence, 
to cat nothing but broad and water for four 
consecutive Saturdays; for tho,second, to 
be beaten with a scourge of cords. « The 
good condition of one’s razors must have 
been a matter of lively solicitude under 
such circumstances! 

Everyone knows that LouistheEleventh’s* 
barber, Oliver Ic Daira, was a very mighty 
personage. His master made him im¬ 
mensely rich, and gave him tho title «f 
count; nevertheless, in spite of his high 
rank, ho continued to shave Louis until the 
day of tho latter’s death. Wjthin towmonths 
of this event, he was hanged by Charles the 
Eighth: much to the satisfaction of f hoso 
wlio thought that he had often shorn the 
late king too closely. We find' a curious 
fact mentioned, in connexion with the 
fnneral of the famous Charles-thc-Bold, 
Louis the Eleventh’s rival, slain in 1476 at 
Nancy. In attending the duke’s burial as 
chief mourner, the Duke of Lorraine put 
on a gilt heard and monstaclics ; this fact is 
stated by several chroniclers, but without 
surprise or emphasis: from which it is 
presumable that the proceeding was in some 
way customary. 

Shaven chins remained tho fiishion both 
in Franco and England until 1521. But 
in that year, Francis the First, whilst re¬ 
velling on Twelfth Night, was accidentally 
struck on the head by a lighted firebrand, 
which knocked him down and very nearly 
killed him. This accident led to a brain 
fever, in which the king’s head was shaved. 
When ho rose from Ids bed, after a fe\^^ 
weeks’ illness, he found all his courtiers 
with' their heads, like his, clipped into 
bristles, and with sprouting boards upon 
their chins. Imitation, then as now, was 
the sincerest flattery. Francis, whose head 
had to bo shaved periodically every three 
or four days during two months, was afraid 
of looking like a monk, if his face were 


shaved too; he therefore allowed his beard 
to grow for good; and his example was 
followed during the rest of his lifetime, and 
during the three next reigns after him. It 
appears that gentlemen, when they took to 
wearing bearcl.s, paid an unseemly atten¬ 
tion to them. They dyed, oiled, and per¬ 
fumed them; saturated them with gold and 
silver dust; and before going to bed, of 
nights, put them up in bags called bigo- 
telles. Probably for this reason the clergy 
and magistrates of France made a stout 
stand against beards towards the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Several chap¬ 
ters, at that time, refused bishops who did 
not shave ; and a decree of tho Sorbonne, 
in 1561, decided that beards were “con¬ 
trary to that modesty which should bo tho 
prime virtue of a doctor, both in law and 
medicine.” 

In England, Charles tho First act tho 
fashion of long moustaches, and of tufls 
under tho chin. The Cavaliers became 
known by these distinctive .signs, and by 
tho length of their hair; the Roundheads 
wearing either very shaggy beards, or none 
at all. Cromwell wore his face completely 
shaven. 

Uichclieu, Mazarin, and Louis tho Four¬ 
teenth, all wore very small moustaches 
and little tufts; towards the end of tho 
seventeentli century, however, tho use of 
snufi’having become prevalent, moustaches 
were voted inconvenient; and during the 
whole of tho eigthteenth century, the upper 
and middle classes of all professions con¬ 
tinued to shave. Ollicors, even, wore no 
moustaches ; it was not until the outbreak 
of tho French revolution, and the wars that 
attended it, that military men once more 
began to cultivate hair on the upper lip. 
Wo may remark incidentally that Louis 
the Sixteenth, Robespierre, Marat, Danton, 
Mirabcau, Fox, Pitt, Burke, Sheridan, Na¬ 
poleon, Byron, Moore, Grattan, Washing¬ 
ton, Franklin, Schiller, Goethe, Nelson, 
^ydlihgton, Castlcroagh, and Talleyrand 
never wore beard, whiskers, or moustache. 

Besides the various religious persecu¬ 
tions it has had to suflEer, tho head has 
been subjected to pecuniary inflictions. 
Among tho taxes introduced by Peter tho 
Great, was one upon beards. Tho czar had 
said, Boroda lichnaia tiagota (the beard is 
a useless inconvenience), and had ordered 
his subjects, high and low, to shave. But 
the Russians were attached to their beards, 
and many of them, tho Cossacks especially, 
sooner than cut them off wotdd have laid 
down their lives. Here upon, Peter, who 
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was not in the habit of trifling, first shaved 
himself, to show that he was in earnest, 
and then ordered a tax upon a sliding scale 
on beards and moustaches. Dignitaries, 
courtiers, functionaries, and merchints of 
St. Petersburg were to pay one hundred 
roubles (sixteen pounds) ; tradespeople and 
noblemen’s servant.^, sixty roubles (nine 
pounds twelve shillings); the inhabitants 
of Moscow, thirty roubles (four pounds six¬ 
teen shillings); and peasants, two dugui 
(twopence-halfpenny) each time they en¬ 
tered the town. In receipt for the tax, the 
revenue officers gave a counter in brass or 
copper, upon one .side of which was figured 
a nose, moustache, and beard, with the 
words Boroda lichnaia tiagota, and on the 
other the effigy of the Russian two-headed 
eagle, with the inscription, Deughvi vsiati 
(money received), or Sbevodi pochlina 
vsiata (the tax on the board has boon 
levied). A ukase of 1722 in part modified 
the provisions of the ori^nal law, but com¬ 
pelled all the inhabitants of towns who 
persisted in wearing beards, to pay an im¬ 
post of fifty roubles yearly, and to dress in 
an uniform costume. It was found neces¬ 
sary, however, to x’cpcal the tax of two 
dn^ni exacted of peasants at the gates of 
cities, or the townspeople would have stood 
a fair chance of being kept short of provi¬ 
sions. Peter’s successors, far from relaxing 
the severity of this novel and absurd tax, 
added to its rigour. In 1731, the Empress 
Anne decreed tliat any one, not being a 
peasant, who wore a beard, should be 
assessed at double the ordinary rates and 
taxes, besides having to pay the special 
tax. This was too much ; men grew des¬ 
perate ..under persecution, and many old 
Tory Russians preferred a voluntary exile 
to tiiese vexations. It was not until the 
accession of Catherine the Second, in 1762, 
that the beards and moustaches of Russian 
citizens were allowed once more to flourish 
unmolested; though it seems that Peter 
the Second, the ill-fated husband of Cathe¬ 
rine, had meditated making it penal io 
wean beards. 

All this makes ns wonder; but we ipust 
be wary of condemning, for beards have 
bnt very late]^ been emancipated even in 
England In our country, but a few years 
ago, neither soldier, sailor, policeman, nor 
menial, might wear a heard. In Prance no 
barrister is admitted to plead, if he have 
moustaches; and no priest is con^rated 
unless he be oompletely ^aven. French 
soldiers are obliged to wear the tuft nnder 
the chin, like their imperial mastei*. 


A great deal more might be said about 
beards, for their history is both varied and 
comical; but we will stop here, merely 
quoting in conclnsipn the words of Cuvier, 
the ^eat naturalist, on shaving. | 

“I found,” he said, “that my shaving 
took me a quarter of an hour a day; this i 
makes seven hours and a half a month, and | 
ninety hours, or tjliree days and eighteen jj 
hours, very nearly four days, a year. This 'I 
discovery stag^ei'od me; here was I com- ; j 
plaining that time was too short, that the | 
years flew by too swiftly, that I had not | 
hours enough for work, and in the midst of j 
my complaining I was wasting nearly four j 
days a year in lathering my face with a ij 
shaving-brush, and I resolved thenceforth I' 
to lot my be^rd grow.” j 


JOVIAL JOURNALISM. ; 

* The most popular French newspaper of | 
the present time may ho called, in this j 
article, the Cigarette, and is the completest |! 
type of Parisian journalism extant. Ao- !j 
cording to tho account of the editor, whose || 
truthfulness there is no reason to doubt, |i 
the ciroulation of the Cigarette is enor- J 
mous; consequently, its advertisements, I 
which are farmod‘ by a company, extend ; 
over a page and three-quarters, or raoi-e j 
than two-thirds of tho sur&ce of the paper. I 

It is the fashion in Paris to read the j 
Cigarette^ and to comply with this fashion l| 
is wonderfully amusing. The tone of mev i 
rality and views of life therein advocated, I 
ai'e perhaps rather startling when first ex- li 
plained to an Englishman, and would not j' 
be popular in, an English lady’s drawing- | 
room, or an orthodox club. But the tra- j 
veiled reader soon perceives that these I 
peculiarities are national rather tlian indi- j 
vidual, and that the editor and hiS Stas’ are ' 
in no way personalty concerned with them, | 
further than that they propagate the latest j 
social and political doctrines in a stylorpi^^* 
eminently pleajsant and witty. 

No British journal is conducted on the 
same principle. Though professedly a news- 
papm*, the contempt of the Cigarette for ^ 
all sorts of news is complete.^ ft is made 
up almost entirely of oocMional notes 
of the most unexpected and incongruous 
character. Thus, the French press having 
declared that tibe ,Empress Eugenie is de¬ 
scended &om the honourable Insh family 
of Ktykpatrick, the Cigarette gratifies its 
readers with the following jwtonishing in¬ 
formation on this Bul^ect: 
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* “ If it bo really true, that the empress 
numbers a certain ‘ Kii’k* among her ances¬ 
tors, her majesty must be related also to 
Robinson, Both Daniel de Foe and Sain- 
teire relate the miraculous adventures of the 
legendary sailor ‘ Kirk,’ who was a native of 
the county of Dumfries.” The persons hero 
indicated are no other than Robinson Crusoe 
and Alexander Selkirk; and the assurance 
that they are connected with the French im¬ 
perial lamily is printed with perfect gravity 
in the second column of the paper, among 
its soberest political intelligence. 

Among prominent facts of the same kind 
is the important statement that “Lord 
Sauton” and “ Sir Baronnet Vero de Voro” 
have arrived within the past vjeek at Nice, 
and we have much similar* internationai 
knowledge in the same number, before we 
are regaled Avith light reading. Tlie con¬ 
tributors to the Cigarette" all sign their 
names, and seem to bo a happy and united 
fraternity; but they are very seldom of 
the same opinion upon a ny subject. Some¬ 
times, the proprietor (who is also nominally 
editor-in-chief), and one or more of his 
staff entertain convictions of so opposite a 
character that they come to an open dis¬ 
pute, and argno it out amicably in .a series 
of leading articles, abounding in, spirit and 
good-humour. The public take a lively 
interest in these discussions. Every con¬ 
tributor to the paper is, so to speak, a 
personal friend of the Parisian Avorld, in¬ 
deed, of “tout Ic moude,” as it calls itself. 
We, the readers of the Cigarette, know all 
their acquaintance, their habits, Jind mode 
of life ; where they dined yesterday, where 
they mean to dine to-moiTow, tho ti’adoa- 
men tliey employ, and the works of art 
they admire. The paper has a freshness 
and liveliness about it quite astonishing 
when compared with our own newspaper 
paragraphs. Tho editor is a favourite 
actor, who is always on the stage of our 
social life.' His portrait, in every con- 
cfiivablo attifcade,^ figures in the shop- 
windows of all the print-sellers; and no 
photographer’s advertisement-frame is com¬ 
plete without him. This worthy and genial 
gentleman seems absolutely to live in 
public, and diligently , records eveiy act* of 
his existence in the oolumns of his journal. 
Thus, he had a House to be let or sold, 
and the subject was treated in a lead¬ 
ing article sd delightfril that almost, the 
entire population of Paris wont to look 
at it. It was visited bjr so many holi. 
day parties, bent on passing an agroe- 
able day, that another leading article, of a 


still more amusing character, was written 
to moderate the enthusiasm of persons 
whose imagination had been ovei'-exoited 
by the first. Whenever it chances that one 
of the staff has a duel, or a love affair, or 
makes a joke at an evening party, or buys a 
new coat, tho capital city of France and its 
suburbs is informed of tho circumstance. 
These confidences are made in a style so 
terse, vigorous, and elegant, they have such 
a vivid human interest, that the reader is 
infinitely charmed by their perusal, and the 
bright, friendly little print appears every 
morning as tho 'most lamiliar and welcome 
of guests. Even to read it again at a cafe 
after dinner, is as invigorating as a glass 
of cura^oa. 

Tho most enchanting part of the busi¬ 
ness is that this joyous literary composition 
gives us nothing wearisome or dull. Some 
time ago, indeed, when tho editor-in-chiof 
was absent, it got into a bad habit of con¬ 
voying small quantities of solid information 
to its readers; but on his return bo ob¬ 
served this peculiarity with disfavour, pub¬ 
lished a reprimand of his contributors in 
place of their usual articles, and summarily 
put a stop to the practice: recommending 
them to be merrier and wiser in futm-e. 
Nevertheless it is indubitable that a news¬ 
paper must say something about passing 
events, and lately tho most modish topic 
was the trial of M. Tropmann. Accord¬ 
ingly, one day, the whole of tho space 
usiuilly devoted to leading aiticles was 
taken up with that extraordinary investi¬ 
gation. Polities, literature, jokes, were all 
thrust nnceremonionsly aside to make way 
for this luAV report. Even tho fcuilleton 
was omitted, and considerably more than 
half the available surface of the paper was 
devoted to the concerns of the Pantin 
assassin. The account of the proceedings 
was in every respect remarkable. As an 
imaginative work, it was of a high order; 
but as a piece of &ct, on comparing it 
with the reports of less ably written papers, 
there were strange discrepancies to be 
found. According to the statement of tho 
Cigarette, Tropmann must have been one 
of the most extraordinary young men who 
ever lived. His replies, while under the 
stem interrogatories of the president of the 
criminal ootlrt, were so brief and pertinent, 
that it is nearly impossible they could have 
been given in the language cited, by an 
uneducated mechanic of twenty years old. 
The report is altogether as interesting as 
a well-written romance. The judge, the 
advocates, the witnesses, are each personally 
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described in an extraordinarily vivid and 
striking manner. Effect is given to every in¬ 
tonation and characteristic of the speakers; 
and each is introduced with a short bio¬ 
graphy. There is no such reporting as this 
in the English press; and here it would 
have been considered unfair towards the 
prisoner, as tending to arouse a feeling of 
supernatural abhorrence against him; but 
the interest and genius of the narrative 
, are unquestionable and masterly. 

I The report of the trial of Tropmann is 
followed by a Chronique de Paris, which 
contains a letter from the Emperor to M. 
Ernilo Ollivier and a list of the new 
> ministry without comment or remark. 
Then follows a jocular money article, 
three occasional notes on personal subjects, 
and a theatrical criticism. The rest of the 
i paper is composed of advertisements; but 
I oven some of those are so cleverly edited 
j' as to'be sprightly, suggestive, and read- 
I able. In fact, they very often mtist be 
j read; since now and then there is a smart 
I joke in the body of the paper, and the 
reader is referred to an advertisement for 
the point of it. One advertisement is set 
to a popular air, printed in mu-sical types; 
another concerns the immortal M. Foy, the 
maariago agent: who appears to keep a 
largo assortment of noblemen and mar- 
liageable ladies constantly on view at his 
, establishment, open to any eligible offer. 

THE BOWL OF PUNCH. 

Upstakding, and brim every glass ! 

. Outside the -wind ia sobbing, 

Let it lament, so we can watch 
The golden lemon bobbing. 

Upon Uie steaming fragrant sea 
The precious flruit swims gaily. 

To Cupid let us Aves sing, 

And to old Care a Vale. 

The silver ladle that I wave. 

My sceptre shall be, mind ye! 

1 stir the liquid that has spells, 

Black cares of life to bind ye. 

The vapour of this magic draught 
To kings will transform each one; 

The floor beneath has turned to clouds; 

Ha 1 look up there, rU reach one! 

Hark, how the. llretful shrewish wind 
Is through the keyhole scolding, 

Joy listening from the ingle side, 

His lasy arms is.folding. 

Mirth laughs to see within his glass 
The mellow spirit beading. 

While Wisdom squeeses sour drops. 

Of Borrow little heeding. 

They talk of nectar dour to Jove, 

And praise its unknown flavour, 

The Greeks were fools; no nectar yet 
Had ever such a savour 
As this sweet liquid that we’ve brewed 
In the great bowl bofore us: 

Upstanding all, join hand in hand, 

And comrades chant a chorus. 


ROTESTD. [Conducted by 

’Tie magic drink! Enchanted, we * 

Seem raised upon some steeple; 

Below us cities lie, like toys, 

With busy ants for people. ' 

Sings spread before us crowns and gems. 

Aid beauty smiles propitious; 

Wlw, waggons brimming o’er with gold 
Would make Job avaricious 1 

The spell dies out, tbo glamour fades. 

Enchantment is all over, 

You would not And so dull a lot 
From Berwick town to Hover. ^ 

No longer kings, wo pay the bill, 

Which really seems tremendous! 

Indeed, old Brown looks very blue. 

And swears it is stupendous. 

One golden curl of lemon pool ; 

Hroops o’er the bowl regretful; 

Wc’ro no moro wizards, Kobinson, 

Como, Jones, man, don’t bo fretful 1 
To-morrow night another crew 
Willfiad new joy and pleasure. 

Deep hidden in this bowl of ours. 

Our landlord’s special treasure. 


A LITTLE SECRET. 

• 

“It i.s with TiTjTnitigaicd gratification,” 
said my friend, Richard Longchild, between 
the pnffa of bis cigar, “ that I have obtained 
from the cxcavatory (pnff) perquisitions of 
the persevering (l>uff) Jones, overwhelming 
corroboratwn of the heretofore theoretical 
deterioration of the (pnff) species, man. 
Nothing can bo more satisfactory. It is 
now (puff) Jenaum,- that wo are descending, ' 
sir, at the rate of two inches and an eighth 
per century.” 

“I don’t SCO the fan of that, though,’^ 
said I. 

“ It shows, at least, what w.o were,” re¬ 
joined Mr. Longchild, rather bitterly. 

“ The indefatigable archseologist, in (pufi ) 
demonstration of tho indestructibility 

“ I must be off in ten minntes, Dick,” 

I remarked. 

Dick took tho bint, and dropping from 
his polysyllabic stilts, came lightly to the 
ground. 

“Yes. Jones has put his thumb upon 
a chap who might, in his lifetime, if jn 
‘condition, have whopped any amount of 
authenticated bones, we know of. In thq 
much - admired, but carefully - avoided, 
island of Sardinia, :^ere was a swt known 
by •■the natives as the Giants’ Sepulchre. 

It proved to be thirty-seven feet'in length, | 
by six in breadth.” I 

“ The skeleton ?” 

“ No. The grave. * And ditto in depth.’' 

“ Tbirty^-seven feet 1” 

“ No, six. With enormous stones re¬ 
clining on their massive bosoms,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Longchild, a little obscurely. 

“ It was upon raising one of these, that 
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iJie important discovery was made that 
there wafe nothing beneath. Nay, I am 
wrong ! Embedded in the soil, an object 
was perceptible, strongly resembling, both 
I in form and volume, the drumstick of 
i a Cochin-China fowl. Yon smile. Wait, 
j Slight and inconsequential as this success 
I may appear, it encouraged the party to 
i further explorations. Those resulted, to 
i cut rny story short, in the actual discovery 
I of the remains of'a colossal human being, 

I who could not have been less than twenty- 
j five fi;et six inches in stature! Jones’s 
i amazement may be conceived !” 
j “ It cannot exceed mine !” said I. 

I “ But it was probably nothing,” con- 
] tinned Diek, “ compared Avitli that of Ser- 
torius, if we may believe Plutarch. ‘ IIow 
groat,' remarks that usually cold* and 
I cautious writer (betrayed for a moment 
1 into enthusiasm), ‘ how great* was his sur- 
|i pinse, when, opening the sepulchre of the 
}| Phoonician Antajus, he beheld a body .sixt^^ 
jl cubits long !’ ” 
j| “ T should think .so !” 
j “ Now,” resumed my friend, brightly, 
j “ what is this pigmy, compared with more 
recent acquisitions H What would Serto- 
rina have said to the giarit of Trapani—six- 
|i tconth century—descr ibed by Boccaccio : 
who attained the height of trvo hundred 
cubits, and one of whoso teeth, yet sound 
Ij and serviceable, and weighing six pounds 
|j four ounces avoirdupois, is still preserved 
j in the museum at Berlin ?” 

I “ Labelled, ignorantly, ‘ mastodon.’ I 
have scon it,” said I. 

“ While,” concluded Longchild, frown¬ 
ing, “ remains even more stupendous, have 
revealed themselves to tho seientific inves- 
1 tigator. I cannot accept three hundred 
j feet, British measure, as tho ordinary sta¬ 
ture of man, at any definite epoch. But, 
twenty-fiye is a very difierent affair.. It is, 
in point of fact, hardly more than double 
the height of well-developed individuals of 

oui^own time, occasionally to bo seen-” 

I “ For a shilling,” I put in. 

“ Undeteriorated specimens,” pursued 
Mr.. liongchild, firmly, “of a race that 
peopled the earth in its august adolescence. 
To what may we attribute their present 
rarity ? Simply to this. That, nature, 
delighting in contrasts, -somewhere called 
into existence a now and puny race, in¬ 
tended probably as objects of curiosity and 
mirth to their mightierf*brethren. That, 
nevertheless, one of the latter, with a mor¬ 
bid love of the opposite, and a disregard 
of the general intwests of humanity which 
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cannot bo too severely reprehended, took 
to wife some wretched little fifteon-fbot 
thing, and inaugurated that decadence, of 
which,” concluded Dick, striking his palm 
upon the table with a force that made the 
glasses ring, “we are reaping tho bitter, 
and humiliating fruits!” 

“ But,” I observed, “to return to these 
highly valuable Sardinian remains. • Is 
there no reason to apprehend that they 
may bo claimed by the country to which 
they undoubtedly belong ? There are anti¬ 
quarians in that island—-Spano, and others 
—no less enthnsiastio than our own indo¬ 
mitable Jones.” 

“ Spano,” replied Mr. Longchild, “ hand¬ 
somely declined to advance any claim on 
behalf of bis government. It is true, bo 
did not seem entirely satisfied that Jones’s 
conjccturo was coiTCct.” 

“ The skeleton Avas incomplete ?” 

“ To the uninitiated, yes,” said Dick. 
“ The non-scientific observer demands that 
everything should be revealed to bis actual 
senses. Literally, then, those invaluable 
relies consisted of a most gratifying, though 
inconsiderable, portion of tho thigh-bone: 
a filjula that left nothing to bo desired: 
and, to crown all, a couple of grinders? 
These, my friend, were all. But here, 
science steps in to our aid. Through her 
marvellous lens, we see these seemingly 
dissevered hones draAV together, and, 
united with their missing fellows, grow 
into the mighty creature of which they 
had once formed part. Wo gaze, with awe 
and rapture, on those ship-like ribs; those 
tree-like legs; that dome-Hke head! Wo 
look upon each other, and redden Avith 
shame, as the fancy occurs to n.s, that had 
one of us to act as dentist to this gigantic 
thing, be would have to bear the tooth 
away upon his shoulder !” 

Dick was silent for a moment, then re¬ 
sumed more calmly: 

“ All this, Harry, confirms me in tho 
belief that we all spring from one giant 
stock. If comparison with the remains of 
our massive sires be painflil to our vanity, 
let us at least exult in the knowledge, thus 
confirmed, of what >ve once were. I, myself,” 
continued Dick, drawing himself up with 
dignity, “ as my name, Longchild, would 
seem to imply, am a scion of a race re¬ 
markable for length of limb. If a baby 
could bo described as colossal, I deserved 
that appellation.” 

“ The painful reflection, after all, is, 
what we shall ultinaately descend to,” in¬ 
terrupted I. 
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“ What indeed ! My dear fellow, if we Gannthope - the - Towers hung, like a 
have already dwindled from three hundred ‘ gloomy frown, upon the face of a dense 
rect, to six, can you blame me for dwelling and lofty wood. It might easily have been 
on the glorious records of the past, rather the residence of one of those tremendous 
than on a coming period when the average persons who, before the days of their de- 
height of man will be—pah! eighteen inches stroyer. Jack, regarded Cornwall with 
—^with a tendency to farther diminution ? peculiar favour. 

And 1 confess I derive but little comfort There was “a smaller malnsion, Gaunt- 
from the feflection that our (by that time) hope Lodge, lurking in the skirts of the | 
gigantic remains will, when exhumed ceh- wood, which, when foup^ proved to be j' 
turies hence, extort the admiration of the somewhat like its gloomy neighbour, minus j 
tribe of hop-o’-my-thumbs calling them- the towers, and reminded you of an ill- | 
selves men, who vrill come swarming around favoured dwarf, in attendance on a giant, 'i 
to gaze upon our massive frames I” Mr. Longchild affected to regard this ap- 

Longchild puffed out his chest, and panage as of about the dimensions of a . 
stretched himself generally, as if in full hencoop, and magnificently left it to the | 
enjoyment of the posthumous renown on occupation of his sub-forester. ' 

which he loved to dwell.. A carriage drive, about the width of 

The excitement, however, was but tran- Regcht-street, London, gave convenient ac- 
sient. Dick’s spirits were evidently de- cess to Gauntbope-the-Towers, the great 
pressed; and, aware that at such times he portals of which, were some fifteen feet 
preferred to take refuge in bis own re- high. The liall displayed a complete mu- 
flections, I bade him farewell, reminded, as seum of truculent weapons: clubs, maces, | 
I did so, of my promise to visit him at two-handed swords, and the like, such as J 
Gannthope-the-Towej’s (a place that had might have been wielded by Titans, 
descended to bim in Cornwall), the follow- 'I was met, at the station, by Mr. Long¬ 
ing week. child’s mail-phaeton: a machine, or rather, 

“Then, my dear Hal,” he concluded, as, moving edifice, of alarming size, to which 
with a sigh, he pressed ray hand: “yon, were yoked two steeds of corresponding 
who are already possessed of one sad grief magnitude. The very whip placed in my 
of my life, shall learn a second fearful hand was of such .preposterous length 
secret, one which, I am persuaded, will, as to assist the illusion that crept over me, 
independent of our friendship, have a as wo thundered heavily along, of going 
certain romantic interest for you, and on on a visit to so^ friendly giant, and fish- ,, 
which I earnestly desire your counsel.” ing, as I went, in a black and heaving sea. | 

I have recorded the foregoing conversa- Dick was waiting on the steps of his 
tion, in order to exhibit my friend astride majestic dwelling, and seemed, good fellow! 
of his favourite hobby, the gmdnal deterio- heartily glad to see me. 
ration of our species from the hale and “ Nice little things, those I” he remarked, 
healthy giant, considered as cut oft’ proma- nodding, towards his phaeton, as it veered 
tnrely at seven hundred and fifty years, to slowly round in the direction of the stables, 
the puny little contrivance now, by the “ Light trap, light horses 1 But tc>mon*ow 
combined operation of luck, and care, and I’ll introduce you to something like hone 
skill, kept going for threescore and ten. and substance, worthy of a bri^ter age.” 

Nor was Dick colossal only in his theo- There was no one but ourselves atdianor. 
ries. Eveiything about him had a gi- I<ongchild, on sueoeediug to the property;, 
gantic flavour and twang. He spoke, two years before, had, so for from oiftti- 
when he thought of it, hoarsely and ^ vating his neighbours, been at some pains 
hugely. Ho nsed the most tremendous to make it well understood that, as a there 
words arid phrases. He surrounded him- bird of passage, he did not desire to form 
self with weighty and expansive acccsso- any lohal connexions whaierer. 
lies. His bed might have been the consort ‘ Nevertheless, the bird of passage must 
of that of Ware. In the Salm waters of have found sufficient to interest him, for'he 
his bath the universily match might almost remained glued to kis perch in a manner that 
(at a pinch), have been rowed. He wrote awakened considerable general interest, and 
the smallest note with a ^ill furnished by a special curiosity ae to what on earth 
the eagle or the swan. His walking-stiok he did with’ himsetf. Dick exulted in ^is- 
might have been wielded by the drum- There was sotnething gloomy, -mmacious, 
major of the Duards, His feToemite riding- gi^ntio (so to speak), in thus standing m;ys- 
hack was over seventeen hands <iii height, terioasly aloof The domestio habita* of ii-o 
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Oomish giant hare neTer been ascertained 
with precision, and Mr. Longchild, resolving 
that no light should be cast- on the matter 
through a degenerate descendant of that 
lamented race, sternly repelled attempts to 
lure him from his solitude. 

In furtherance of his general plan, he 
made it his habit to rido after dark. 
Many a belated rustic, though your Com- 
ishman is no heart-of-hare, felt a thrill of 
astonished fear, as two mighty horsemen, 
looming large in the rising mist, swept 
heavily across his way. Small bLame to 
them! For Dick always bestrode hi.s biggest 
horse, and was followed by his groom— 
a fellow seven feet high, mounted on an 
animal quite up to bis weight—and they 
must have looked like Godfrey de Bouillon, 
of Westminster, attending Geirge the 
Third, of Pall-Mall. 

Wo were waited on, at dinner, by a butler 
and two footmen, whose united length 
must (I am afraid I shall hardly be "be- 
lieved), have exceeded twenty feet. Every¬ 
thing was on the like tremendous scale, 
and Dick carried his singular hobby so far 
as to eschew the small and delicate cates, 
which, in his heart, he loved, in. order to 
dine off joints that might Inwo satisfied 
a bevy of aldermen. 

When soup, a mighty turbot, a brace of 
capons the size of hTorfolk turkeys, and a 
calf’s-head, had been removed, there was 
heaved upon the board a magnificent 
haunch of venison. 

“ Harry, my good fellow,” said my host, 
in a tone of regretful apology, “ I am afraid 
you see your dinner.” 

I replied, with some alacrity, that I had 
distinctly perceived it, half an hour ago. 

“ Nonsense!” 

“ It is true.” 

“ Fie, fie !” said Dick, remorselessly be¬ 
ginning to carve. 

“ If you were to add ‘ fo-fum,' in the 
manner of your distinguished ancestors, I 
should still tell you I can do no more.” ^ 

“ Now, see here,” said Dick, in a reason¬ 
ing tone. “ This will never do. Those 
lighter nmtters were merely provocatives 
and toys. (White burgundy, to Mr. Halse- 
well in a phalioe.) Taste that, my friend. 
Then resume your weapons, and to your 
duty, if you be a man.” 

“ If I were twenty-five men, you should 
not invite me twice. As it is, my appetite 
is gone. It was; hale, but not immortal. 
It dwindled with the capon. It vanished 
with the oalTs-head.” 

“ Well, well,” sa^ Dick, “the fault is 


not ours. Let nature bear the blame of 
her own degeneracy. How melancholy 
to reflect that, at a period of dinner when 
half a bullock, and a couple of bogs, would 
have been dealt with by my forefathers as 
a woodcock and a brace of larks, w& cower 
and quail before a miserable haunch 1 
Take away, and bring pitchers and pipes.” 

Two mighty claret-jugs, and some 
Turkish pipes (of which tiie specimen 
selected by Dick reached nearly to the 
window), having been produced, the butler 
placed a largo carved box on the table, 
between us, and withdrew. 

“ Help yourself,” said my friend, pushing 
the box, not without an effort, within my 
roach. “ My groat-great-grandmother's 
favourite snuff-box ! She was nearly seven 
feet high, largo in proportion, and snuffed 
invetemtely. This box—chest, wo should 
now call it—lasted her two days. And now, 
dear boy,” he continued, “ fill your pitcher, 
and listen to me. Harry, you see before 
you a miserable man.” 

“ Go on.” 

“ I tell my chosen friend that I am a 
miserable man,” said Mr. Longchild, 
faintly, “and am simply requested to 
‘ go on !’ ” 

“ Before I can sympathise with my 
friend’s sorrows, I must know them.” . 

“ Harry, I am in love.” 

“ My good fellow!” 

“ You’re such a devil of a distance off,” 
said Dick, “ that I can’t shake hands with 
you; else, for the sympathy expressed in 
your tone, I Avould give you a grip you 
should remember for a fortnight. Yes, 
Hariy, Jlove.” 

“ J^o so. Marry. And be happy.” 

“ Harry, you know the upas-tree under 
which it is my lot to dwell,” rejoined Dick, 

“ and you bid me love, and marry.” 

“I don’t positively insist upon your 
doing either. It was only a hope, rather 
let me say, an expectation; for I see that 
your mind is made up.” 

“ To the first, yes,” said Dick, refilling his 
immense pipe» and sending forth a volume of 
smoke that almost obscured him, blushes 
and alb “ But fill your goblet. It was 
towards the close of a sultry August day, 
that a solitaiy horseman might have been 
noticed, issuing from the picturesque defile 
camted by the diggings of the Uorburan 
and Trediddlem Railway, in close proximity 
to the sequestered and intensely Corni^ 
village of Trocorphen. The animal he be¬ 
strode, though not less than seventeen and 
a half handii high, was ahenoat concealed 
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by the folds of the enormous travelling- 
cloak, worn—in deference to the inclemency 
of a British summer—^by the rider. 

“ An apparition so unwonted attracted 
to the .easements more than one comely 
rustic face, usually on the broad grin; but 
to none of these did that pensive traveller 
vouchsafe the slightest heed, until he had 
arrived opposite the very last dwelling; 
an edifice half-hidden in trees, and singular 
enough, in structure, having rather the ap¬ 
pearance of a couple of tall dovecots, placed 
one upon another, with an observatory top¬ 
ping all. 

“ I never saw so queer a wigwam !*’ con¬ 
tinued Dick, dropping the incognito. “ Al¬ 
though of inordinate height, it consisted of 
only two floors, the lower of which might 
have accommodated a camoleopard, who 
had a growing family in the nursery above. 

“ I checked my horse, and was admiring 
the simple grandeur of the building, when 
a—a figure—came into view.” (Dick’s 
voice trembled slightly, and ho passed his 
h.and across his brow.) “ You are, doubt¬ 
less, not unacquainted with that majestic 
abstraction popularly known as Britannia. 
Sir, if for the shirt of mail, we substitute a 
woollen spencer; for the fork with three 
prongs, one with two; and for the helmet a 
natural diadem of fawn-coloured hair, in¬ 
terspersed, for tho moment, with wisps of 
hay; you have before you the noble object I 
am feebly endeavouring to depict. 

“ The hair decorations I have mentioned, 
proceeded from a truss of hay which she boro 
upon her shoulder, and which she flung up, 
as though it had been a penny roll, in the 
direction of a massive head and shoulders 
which appeared at the window of an ad¬ 
jacent loft. 

“ It was only when she turned and faced 
mo, that I hecamo aware of the full mag¬ 
nificence of that fair woman’s proportions. 
I speak of her, of course, as compared with 
existing races. In brighter ages, a mere 
doll, she was, now, what might not inaptly 
be termed a giantess. Henry Halsowell, 
that grand development was seven feet two 
inches in stature!” 

“ Without her shoes?” 

Or stockings,” replied Mr. Longchild, 
solemnly; “ she Imdn’t either. This Cornish 
Britannia was, I should say, about three- 
and-twenty. Her manner, sir, was ea.sy 
and dignified; and, as she dibbed the handle 
of her tri—bident, I mean—into the soil, 
and placing her white elbow between tho 
prongs, gazed at me with great calm eyes, 
the size of cheese-plates, I felt my whole 


being dilate and thrill, in a manner to 
which I had been totally unaccustomed. 

“ My appearance, or that of my horao 
seemed to awaken her interest. Sum¬ 
moned by a gi-aceful backward movement 
of her disengaged thumb, the individual in 
the loft descended and stood by her side. 
He also, was (for modern times) hale and 
well-grown: standing a good eight feet in 
his boots. 

“ .For a whole minute, wc gazed silently 
on each other. Then tho male giant spake; 

“ ‘ I say, mister, won’t yo step in ? There 
an’t no charge, .and father’s a sight bigger 
nor VK. He’s doubled up with rheumatis’ 
just now, but he don’t mind bein’ draw’d 
out for stranger.s.’ 

“ ‘My good sir !’ I replied, rather taken 
aback this address; ‘ By no means. 
Yonr worthy father shall not bo forcibly 
straightened for mr. Do not mistake a 
very pardonable admiration for intrusive 
cui*Iosity. Tho attracl ion outside your 
mansion is more than suflicient. May 
I beg you to present mo to yonr char— 
that,is, your sister? My name is Long- 
child.’ 

” ‘Horn’s Pettidoll.’ 

“ I bowed, and a gracious smile widened 
Britannia’s lips to the extent of about a 
quarter of a yard. ‘ Pettidoll!’ 

“ ‘ There’s sixty foot of us in family alto¬ 
gether, between eight; wi’out count o’ tho 
baby, which, bein’ only a year old, an’t four 
foot, ye^,’ remarked Mr. Pettidoll. ‘ But 
won’t yo come down folr a bit?’ ho added, 
with involuntary deference to -the stature 
of my steed. 

“ Wouldn’t I cotne down ! Ah, Harry I 
What would I not liavo given to ‘ come 
down;’ to stand, before that blessed crea¬ 
ture ; to tell her that here, at last, was tho 
realisation of my dream; that, united with 
hsr, and parent, perchance, of a line of 
giants, I But^ no, no. Once dismounted, 
the sense of insignificance in proximity to 
proportions so vast, would he too strong for 
me. One single moment^ I hesitated. I even 
disengaged my right foot, preparatory to 
coming down, but my heart failed. I 
flung all tho passion that was seothifig in 
my«f5onl, into one look, and ro^e hastily 
away. Bat, sir, that look had been re¬ 
turned ! She loved. Britannia loved me I 

“ Taming an'angle in the road, I glanced 
back. . She was immovable; leaning qn her 
bident; her eyes (plainly visible even at 
that disianoo) still fixed on my I’otreating 
form.” 

‘‘ And that is the end of the story ?” 
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1 “ N'o. The beginning. I have visited from which I roly upon your tried frieud- 

. this remarkable family,” said Dick, with ship, Harry, to extricate me.” 
heightened colour, ‘‘ more than once: more, “ Speak !” 

T may say, than twenty times. They grow, “ I am due,” said Dick, gravely, “ at 

' sir ” Trocorphen to-morrow ; ami sure I am 

“ I should have thought that impos- that the whole colossal fraternity entertain 
; siblo!” the liveliest expectation that I shall then 

“ Hear mo out—grow more and more, formally demand my Susan’s extensive 
upon me. Britannia (Susan, I mean) is an hand. You mu.st' visit, must sec her, must 
angel! As she stood, with her broad white (kindly, but firmly) divorce her mind from 
■ hand on my horse’s mane ” the cherished faith that my stature is ab.so- 

“ You are always on horseback ?” lutely gigantic, or that I can eyen (speak 

“ I have never,” said Mr. Lougchild, with perfect candour) hold my own among 
“ mustered courage to disabuse her oF the her colossal kin. Succeed in this, and,” 
idea she manifestly entertains, that I am concluded,Dick, with quiet exultation, “I 
of a stature equal to her own. She would will answer for the rest .” 
not like to look down upon me. And The next afternoon found mo at Ti’e- 
1 Tarry,” continued Dick, looking at mo oorphen. The residence of the Pcttidolls 
with wistful interrogsition : , “ She would was easy to discover. Eveiybody in tlio 
look down njion me, eh ?” • sequo.stored village knew, and appeared to 

“ Well, physically, pei’haps, yes.' Intel- hold in high respect, that giant family: 

loetually--” whose ancestors, 1 found, had been sub- 

“ Bah!” said Dick. “How, Harry, you stantial faimers in the vicinity, 
know my sad history, and myself, well. iMy summons at the lofty portal was 
I put it to you, what chance, what hope, answered by tho young lady herself, in 
have 1 in the world, of making this splendid whoso fair lai’ge face I fancied I could 
piece of nature my wife ?” • detect a slight shade of disappointmoTit at 

“ Knowing, as yon say, my good friend, tho ap}>earance of love’s ambassador in- 
both yourself, and what you stylo your sad stead of love himself. She was decidedly 
history, I allirm that you have otery chance handsome, and, despite her amazing stji- 
' .and hope. You shall marry the object of ture, wliich fully confirmed Dick’s compu- 
your singular passion.” tation, w'as, nevertheless, as brisk and 

, “Harry!” exclaimed Dick, his really graceful in her movements as a fairy! 

nohlc face lighting up in every massive A human mountain, de.signated as 
lineament. “ You good fellow I You give “ Brother Will,” who appeared to have been 
t me now life ! Complete tho work. Lend playing with tho four-foot nursliug, pro¬ 
mo your assistance.” sently vani.shed with his charge; and I 

“ Command it, in everything. If taking was left alone with Britannia to execute my 
you on my* back in the momentous crisis delicate mission. 

: of proposal, would give you a sufficient Space forbids me to repeat, at length, 
advantage in point of ” ' . tljo conversation that, ensued. 'J'hroo 

; “ No je.sting, if you love me,” inter- things became clear. First, that tlfb sin- 

rupted Dick. “Como of it what may, gnlar attachment was reciprocated; sc- 
noto that I am in earnest. I have set my condly, that Miss Pettidoll was fully pre- 
heart upon this girl, and if I seem— pared for the proposal I was empowered 
timid, shall I call it ?—^it is because I do to make; thirdly, that a persuasion that her 
not wish to throw a single chance away, lover was of lieight commensurate witli her 
Slosan Pettidoll is peculiarly sensitive, aiid, own, had full possession of her mind. 

(no unusual thing with these finer natures) By way of preparation, I drew a moving 
I keenly alive to tho ridiculous. On my picture of my poor friend’s present mental 
horse, I am her emperor, her lord 1 On condition, not to speak of that to whicli 
I the earth, beside her, what am I! ” ho would infallibly be reduced, should 

1 But, surely, she does not suppose that my mission, when fully declared, prove 
she has been receiving the addresses of a ineffectual. Britannia w-as touched. She 
giant?” even shed a mighty tear, avowing, with 

“ I, I, am not sure of that,*' interrupted quiet simplicity, that her happiness (as far 
Dick, colouring slightdy. “ I may have per- 3,8 she could judge of it), wtis involved in 
mitted myself allusions, tending vaguely, this affair. But then, alas I her father, still 
in the most indirect manner,' to foster that lying indisposed within, had peculiar views 
i supposition; and heroin lies the difficulty with regard to his daughter’s marriage. 
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and to him, she must, of necessity, refer 
me. Would 1 see him? Of coxu'se. Witli 
pies sure. And we entered, 

Mr. Pcttidoll, reclining on a conch that 
might have served for Og, was-still in a 
rheumatic state of curve, but might (at a 
j ough calculation) have reached, when elon¬ 
gated, to about ten feet and a lialf. He had 
n. fine old reverend head, and would have 
made an imposing study of an ancient pa¬ 
triarch in his decay. 

To him, I repeated the particulars of 
my mission, and expressed my hope of a 
favourable reply. 

Mr. Pcttidoll cleared his throat, and, 
with language and manner somewhat above 
his apparent station, replied as follows > 

“ Young gentleman; my young friend, if 
I may call you so; I am now an aged man; 
and, though I hope at all times a resigned, 
I have not been a happy, one. The remark¬ 
able proportions which Providence lias al¬ 
lotted to my race, have been the cause of 
much mortification, much separation from 
the general community of man, and, by 
consequence, much loss and curtailment of 
things appertaining to material comfort. 

■ My re.solution was long since taken, and 
ha.s acquired the force of an absolute vow 
—never to permit one of my daughtei’s 
to* marry an individual of unusual stature. 
Giants are an anachronism. Never, never, 
with my consent—shall the unhappy race 
bo renewed ! Sir, my aaiswer is given. 
Thanks, thanks, to your high-minded friend, 
but his ofiFcr is declined. Susan shall never 
wed a giant-husband,” 

“ Thanks to yow, my dear Mr. Pcttidoll!” 
I exclaimed, starting up, and grasping as 
much of the hand of the good old man as 
mine would hold. “ My friend Longchild 
is noi, as yon apprehend, gigantic—save in 
heart,” I added ; for I caught sight of Miss 
Susan hovering within ear-shot. ' 

“ Not gigantic ? That is well. But,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Pettidoll, “-opinions are various. 
Mr. Longchild’s stately bearing! Mr. Long- 
child’s commanding form ! The powerful 
animal Mr. Longclnld is compelled to use ! 
These are indications of something beyond 
the height I could de.sire to see.” 

“ Reassure yourself, dear sir,” I replied 
(a little uneasily, for I did not know how 
the young lady mi^ht take it); “ my friend 
is not—^no, certainly he ia not—six feet 
high.” 

“ Good!” said the giant, relieved. 

And, to my unspeakable satisfaction, Bri¬ 
tannia clasped her hands, $s -in thankful- 
nessb 


“ I sljould, perhaps, be wrong,” I re¬ 
sumed, gaining courage, “ if I estimated 
Longchild’s height as exceeding five-feet 
six.” 

“ Better!” cried Mr. Pettidoll, sitting up 
in bed, to a towering bright, and rubbing 
his hands. 

“Will you be astonished,” I faltered (not 
daring to look towards Susan), “ if I frankly 
state that my friend’s height is under five 
feet?” 

(I heard tj/ giggle.) 

“ Best of all!” roared the old gentleman, 
flinging up his nightcap. 

“ Not, not, quite” I stammered. “ Come, 
the truth must out! My dear friend, Long- 
child, sustained an accident in liis child¬ 
hood, which limited his height (naturally 
moderate), to—^to —four feet and a half.” 

“ Thf»b man is my son-in-law !” shouted 
Mr. Pettidoll, almost straightening himself 
in his ecstasy. 

And there came, in Susan’s broken ac¬ 
cents, from the adjacent room: 

“ Little dsirling!” 

The largest chalice in Gaunthopc-tho- 
Tovwers was replenished twice that night. 


THE. GREAT MAGYAR. 

IN J’OTJR PARTS. CHAPTER IX. 

The devintions of tho magnetic needle 
do not coincide more precisely with the 
periodic convulsions of the solar atmo¬ 
sphere than the fluctuating condition of 
Count Szeclionyi’s health coincided with 
that of his country’s fortunes. 

Between the month of September, 1848, 
and the month of August, 1849, Hungary 
was tho theatre of a great historical 
tragedy.' During the whole of that period 
the character of Szechenyi’s madnes.s was 
fearfully violent. On the 11th of August, 
1849, the Hungarian tragedy was acted 
out, when the sword of an exhausted nation 
was surrendered to its foreign conqueror. 
From that moment both H angary and 
^Szechenyi subsided into the stillen lethargy 
of a profound dejeotiou. A countenance 
in which all expression seemed for ever ex¬ 
tinguished—more greatly grievous from its 
great want of grief—the sullan squalid 
ruin of a noble nature—this was all that 
now remained of the Great Magyar. To a 
period of exasperation had. succeeded a 
period of silence. To the period of silence 
again succeeded a period of loquacity, 
wretched, miserable loquacity J—^the loqua¬ 
city of an unreasoning axid unreasonable 
remorse. This lasted for two yeans. To- 
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wards the end of the year 1850, a feeble 
ray of reason roappeai’ed. Ennni is snrely 
a most intelligible affliction; and (promis¬ 
ing symptom of intelligence !) Hr. Gorgen’s 
patient began to be bored. To amuse and 
distract him, his guardians had recourse to 
all .sorts of childish games. Increasing 
evidence of intelligence ! — amusements 
failed to amuse him. He even showed 
hims(;lf able to appreciate the excessive 
tediou.sne8S and stupidity of conversation 
with his fellow-croatures. But he had 
always been fond of ches.s; and chessmen 
are, perhaps, the only men for whose conduct 
a wise man should ever make himself re¬ 
sponsible. The count’s reviving passion 
for chess soon became all-absorbing. But 
it was not easy to find him a partner in¬ 
capable of being tired out by his as.sidnity. 
At bust, however, this difficult desideratum 
was secured. 

A poor Hungarian studeiit, whose name 
was Asboth, was, at this time, finisliing his 
studies at the University of Vienna, 
the. intervals of study, ho gained a few 
Jlorins by teaching languages, and in thi,s 
way ho earned, meagrely enough, the 
means of paying for his own education. 
Asboth was induced to pass all his even¬ 
ings at Hiibling, playing chess ftvith Dr. 
Gorgen’s illustrious patient. The poor 
student was paid so much an hour for this 
ches.s-playing, which usually began at six 
in th(> ailernoori, and often lasted till day¬ 
break next morning. But one evening 
Asboth failed to appear at the usual hour. 
What was the matter ? He had gone mad ! 
She rt.ly aft erwards he died. When the count 
hoard of Asboth’s death his grief was exces¬ 
sive, and ho sobbed like a child. From bond¬ 
age to the fantastic but terrible suffering of 
his own mysterious affliction, Szeebenyi was 
released by the wholesome emotion of this 
simple sorrow. Gradually he recovered— 
not, indeed, the hopes, the aspirations, and 
the energies which he had lost for ever in 
the defeat of his country’s independence, 
but the full commaud of his fine intellect. 

First his wife and children, then a host 
of friends, -were admitted to see him. 
Their visits comforted his solitude, and 
their converse revived his interest in public 
affairs. One day the count’s valet ih- 
formed him that a soldier, who had come 
to see him, was anxious to be admitted. 

“ A soldier! What is his name ?” 

“ Joseph^ he says." 

“ I remember no soldier of that name. Yet 
it liiay be some old servant whom I should 
be as^med to have forgotten. Admit him." 


The door opened, and next moment the 
young Archduke Joseph flung himself inte 
the arms of the count, 

“ Ah, how gooii, how kind of your Im¬ 
perial Highnes.s.’’ 

“ Bah ! ray dear count; for Heaven’s 
sake don’t Imperial Higliuoss, but tutoyer, 
mo, as you did in the good old time when 
you used to dance me (troublesome brat- 
that I was !) upon your knees." 

The poor count clung tenaciously to tho 
asylum he had found at Ddbling, nor could 
the frequent entreaties of his family over 
induce him to quit it. Yet from its window, 
as it Avere, his intellect, supreme in its 
superiority to those on whose conduct he 
was henceforth to look down, an inactive 
but keenly critical spectator, surveyed the 
world outside, witb a political coup d’eoil 
rarely equalled in accuracy of vision. 

CHAFl'EK X. 

The political deluge of 1848 badsulisided, 
but the old landmarks did not reappear. 
Orf tho surface nothing was visible save 
Avreckage. Hover before or since, in the 
history of the Austro-Hnngarian empire, 
has there been a period so propitious to 
the task of political reconstruction in a 
conservative spirit as tliat which immedi¬ 
ately succeeded the revolution of 1848. 
But this precious moment was lost in 
tho absence of any political ititelligeneo 
capable of understanding and utilising 
it. All political parties wore then ex¬ 
hausted, all political quacks discredited; 
society liad learned by a bitter experience 
to mistrust its own strength. It Avas will¬ 
ing to be doctored and nursed and put on 
the strictest I'Cgimon; but, above all things 
else, it needed and longed for repose. It 
had the misfortune, however, to have for its 
doctors only Prince Schwartzenberg and 
Baron Bach. These politicians (statesmen 
we cannot call them) could think of no 
more judicious treatment for their patient 
than to put the poor Avretch, fir.st of all, 
jbhrough a severe course of cottrts-martial, 
then tie it up hand and toot in the tightest 
ligatures of red tape, gag it, tweak its nose, 
and spit in its face. This was called a con¬ 
servative policy. 

Baron Bach was, or rather is (for, though 
politically dead, he is yet, physically, alive) 
a man of rare intellectual activity. Bub 
his intellect is like that of Philip the Second 
of Spain : the intellect of a born bureaucrat, 
which looks at all that is great through a di¬ 
minishing glass, and all thatis small through 
^ a magnil'yiiig glass. Prince Schwartzen- 
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berg, tbough i\ot a wise ministor, was not 
fin ordiiiiuy man. IIi.s self-esteem and self- 
conlidonce wore enormons. He was a grand 
seigneur by temperament as well as social 
po.sition: tJio head of a semi-royal house, 
with more Iban imperial pride in all that 
ho was, and all that he repre.sentod. Bril¬ 
liant in conversation, energetic in action, 
always etfective in oflicial corx’cspondence, 
he was vain, haughty, self-asserting, over¬ 
bearing, but gifted with a singular power 
to charm and subdue, when he pleased, both 
men and women. He was a passionate and 
unscrupulous man of pleasure, whoso love 
of pleasure was, however, united with an 
immense ambition, and a remarkable faci¬ 
lity for public aflfairs. He brooked no rival 
either in affairs of state, or in affairs of 
gallantry, and never scimpled to' use his 
political power to crush the objects of his 
private dislike. Ho had an unmitigated 
contempt for every variety of the human 
species which did not find it.s ciilminating 
I’cpresentativo perfection in himself. And 
as the only portion of tho human species 
which Providence had reserved for this 
honour was the purely German aristocracy 
of Austria, the very existence of all the 
other nationalities of the empire was, under 
his regime, superciliously ignored. The 
most eminent and wealthiest Hungarian 
magnates — men whose properties are 
amongst the largest in Europe, and who 
had been trfught by Szeohenyi and his dis¬ 
ciples to study with affectionate assidixity 
every inch of their native soil—now found 
themselves subjected, in the minutest de¬ 
tails of local administration, to tho clumsy 
insolence of under-bred and ill-educatcd 
official clerks, sent from Vienna to rule 
over populations of whose language they 
were ignoraut„in provinces of which the 
geography even was but imperfectly known 
to them. The little finger of Schwartzen- 
bovg was heavier than tho whole body of 
Mctternich; and national susceptibilities 
which had been tenderly managed by the 
great prince, were insulted without provo-' 
cation by his succc.ssor. To the miin who 
now governed the empire it was intolerable 
to admit that tho empire was under ob¬ 
ligations to any one but himself. Those' 
who had defended, and those who had at¬ 
tacked it, were treated alike, and tho Croats 
were crushed as flat as the Hungarians 
under the hoofs of that high horse which 
Prince Sohwartzonberg rode rough-shod 
over all. 

Of the social condition of Htiiigaiy at 
this time, the following picture is painted by 
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M. Aurelius Kecskemethy, a young Hun¬ 
garian, who, after having shared with en¬ 
thusiasm all the ultra-revolutionary aspira^ 
tions of the Hungarian youth in 1848, had 
boon so completely sobered by the result of 
them, that in 1857 ho was willing to earn 
his livelihood as an employe of the Aus¬ 
trian bureaucracy, whose worthy function 1 
was (to use his .own words) that of “ do- | 
ciding how much intellectual nourishment | 
might, without inconvenience, bo allowed ! 
to the thirty-six millions of souls which j 
coiiustitute the Austrian empire”—in other j 
words, iljo censorship of tho press. | 

“ In 1857,” says M. Kecskemethy, “ the i 
system of M. do Bach had atbiined it.s I 
apogee. ‘ Give us only ton years more,’ 
.said tho .government, ‘and all the elder 
gencrajiion ^hich still clings, in secret, to . 
the constitutional traditions of 1848, will j 
have died out.’ No great trouble was ex- j 
peeted in dealing with the younger gene¬ 
ration. Some of U.S wore driven, by sheer 
w.ant of any other means of earning our 
bread, to seek employment of the govern- | 
ment which had reduced us to this nccc.s- i 
sity. One went into the atmy, another 
into a public office. No other career was 
open to them. Tho small nobility was half i 
ruined. The groat nobility was corrupted. 
The youth of our natioiial ari.stocrucy, 
carefully excluded from public life, gave ' 
itself up to dissipation and frivolity. If a 
few old men still pleaded in private for the 
preservation of‘some of the ancient secular 
liberties of the realm, their voice could 
never reach the public ear, .for tho press 
was completely silenced, and nothing but 
the lowest and most venal journalism al¬ 
lowed; whilst all that passed behind the 
scones was carefully concealed from every 
cyo by a vigilant police.” 

Such was the social and political condi¬ 
tion of tho Austrian empire when the intcl- 
ligenci? of Szcchenyi was re-awakeiicd to 
the contemplation of it. 

Who can wonder that he deemed ^ho 
window of a lunatic asylum tho most fitting 
point of view from which to scrutinise tho 
effects of a policy extolled by the wislc- 
acres outside as the perfection of political 
wisdom? 

CIIAPa’KR XT. 

News, accurate and ample, of the outside 
world was not wanting to the recluse of 
’Dobling. Books, pamphlets, letters, visi¬ 
tors, he received ^ily. His correspond¬ 
ence was active and extensive, nor was it 
altogether private. The fusion brought 
about by government influence between the 
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Hungarian Oesfcbahn and tlie German 
• Sudbahn Railway Companies appeared to 
Szeebonyi the virtual suppression of an 
enterprise demanded by Hungarian inte¬ 
rests, and tho simultaneous confiscation of 
Hungarian resources for the exelnstvc 
furtherance of a purely Germanic under¬ 
taking. In tho strcnglSi of this conviction 
he addressed to Count Edmond Zichi, one 
of the most eminent and capable of the 
Hungarian directors, a letter which found 
its way into tho public journals, and was 
I immediately 8uppre.sscd by tho Austrian 
police, but not before it had created con¬ 
siderable sensation. Erom this letter we 
extract a few remarkable passages; 

“ Thou wast ever,” says tho writer to the 
recipient of it, “ punctilious on the point of 
honour, more than punctilious,akccidy sensi- 
I live. No man doubts it, and I,'myself, 

I have been so fortunate as to test the justice 
of thy reputation in this respect. Host 
, thou yet remember, friend, that evening at 
I Pesth, when we walked home togetlier from 
1 tlio Casino, and when, taking offence at a 
! remark Avbich I let fall most innocently in 
tho course of our conversation, thou tMdst 
1; challenge me there and then? Faith, had 
I! I not already proved myself no novice in 
I tho use of sword and pistol, it Av'^onld have 
1 been impossible for me to have refused the 
ij encounter. But luckily I could, without 
; risking theimputation of personal cowardice, 
j make to thee my cordial excuses, and as 
soon as we had shaken hands thereupon, 

I 1 conceived for thee a sincere affection— 

I an affection strengthened by my hearty 
] appreciation of thy sensitivo solf-rcspccfc. 

’ Yet was there one thing which ever vexed 
j me beyond measure, and that was, to see 
thee—^let me say it frankly—as a man of 
pleasure so ardent, as a patriot so languid. 

I Answer, friend, was not my judgment of 
thee just ? Ah, well, thirty years have 
passed away since then. And now ? . . . 
1 am a wreck, the semi-animal.e remnant of 
a ruined life, whilst thou, on the contrary, 
hAst grown and greutened, from- year to, 

I year, in tho domain of a manly and creative 
activity. And with what joy (if, indeed, 
tho word ‘ joy ’ may be uttered without re¬ 
buke by any man situated as I am), with 
what inexpressible joy, dear friend, have I 
learned that thou hast the gift and the will 
to be happy, not mei'cly with that miserable 
simulacrum of happiness which- is from 
without, but with that genuine happiness 
which is from within, and hath its source 
in the conscience of an honest man. What 
greater happiness, indeed, can any man 
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hope to find in this world than the happi- 
nes.s of sei’ving his conntiy, and manfuUfi 
assisting tho mighty march of man’s pro¬ 
gress towards man’s destined good ? Yes, 
it is indeed with joy that T have learned 
hoAV, unsubdued hy the heavy yoke of 
afflicting cii’cumstances, thou art even novy, 
in tho unrelinquished activity of a bi-ave 
m.an’s life, happier, far liappior, than in - 
the days of thy heedless youth. Happier— 
and lyhy ? Because enjoyment was then, 
and productive activity is now, the aim of 
thy existence.” 

Could St. Paul himself more artfully, or 
Avith more touching dignity of appeal, have * 
enlisted on behalf of the cause he pleaded 
tho Self-esteem of those to Avhom he ad- 
drcs.sed himself ? 

“Ho,” tlio hotter adds, “avIio knows how 
to suffer and endure Avithout flinching on 
behalf of what he owes his country, he only 
merits the patriot’s thorny crt>wn. Tho 
man who holds his ground against all odds 
(and in despite of insult, calumny, miscon¬ 
ception, and menace), that man remains 
master of circumstances and lord of the 
occasion, Avhich, however long delayed, 
never fails the e.xpcct.ation of those who 
wait for it. But tho man Avho quits tho 
ground of jjublic duty luis committed 
jKjlitical suicide; and not even the Voice 
which raised Lazarus from the tomb can 
restore life to the dead who die thus.” 

In 1858, Baron Bacli, the Austrian 
Minister of tho Intei-ior, demanded the 
suppression of tho fundamental statute in 
tho constitution of tho Hungarian Academy 
founded by Szcclienyi in 1825 ;* which 
statute declares that the permanent object 
of that institution is tho culture of the 
Magyar language. This called forth a 
published manifesto from S/.echenyi. 

“ Tortured,” he says, “ by indescribable 
mental suffering, a man buried alive, and 
whoso heart cannot beat Avithout bleeding, 
fully conscious of all the hoirors of my 
present desolate position, I now ask my¬ 
self, ‘ What is my duty to tho Hungarian 
Academy ?’ ” 

After pathetically justirying the protest 
which it so fearlessly records, the letter 
then continues, in words which, Avrittou in 
1858, were positivelj^prophetic: “ My con¬ 
viction is that onr gloiious Emperor, Franz 
Josef, will sooner or later discover that the 
aim of his majesty’s present ministers, viz., , 
the forcible Gerroanisation of all the con¬ 
stituent races of the empire, is simply a , 

* Seo chapter i. of this Memoir. 
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solemn absurdity, a cruel mystification in 
tirbich Austria is cheating herself. He will 
end by perceiving that tho majority of the 
Austrian populations are gravitating to¬ 
wards foreign centres, and that tliis move¬ 
ment, so perilous for the empire, must ne¬ 
cessarily be accelerated by cvoiy difficulty 
to which its external relations ai’c exposed. 
The disasters which tho.se difficulties must 
occasion are inevitable. In the midst of 
this general tendency towards the dissolu¬ 
tion of the emjiire, what is the position of 
its Hutigaiian sulijcots ? The Hungarian, 
and he only, has no afSnity whatsoever 
with any foreign race or state. His ambi¬ 
tion and interests cannot range beyond his 
present country; and it is only undei* the 
sheltering aJgis of his legitimate and con¬ 
stitutional sovereign that his utmost de¬ 
sires and traditional destinies can by any 
possibility be realped. When the day of 
difliculty and danger arrives, and yet once 
more I affirm that most assuredly that day 
will arrive, the emperor, enlightened by the 
disastrous result of mischievous political 
experiments, will then, perforce, become 
himself the champion of those whoso 
national existence his majesty’s govern¬ 
ment now endeavours to extinguish. Our 
young monarch will then no longer tole¬ 
rate the assassination of that noble nation 
with whose loyal co-operation a chivalrous 
sovereign may safely dare all difficulties, 
and brave the most desperate circum¬ 
stances: that recuperative and devoted 
race, which on behalf of a prince beloved, 
and faithful to his knightly oath, hath ever 
been, is now, and over will bo, ready to shed 
the last drop of its blood. . . . 

“ This is what I perceive in the future. 
And let me add that, with all the strength 
of my being, I confide implicitly in that 
Providence which often smites severely 
both piinces and peoples in punishment of 
their faults, hut wliich has never yet 
suffered a generous nation to perish utterly, 
or an honest prince to remain for ever in¬ 
tellectually blinded. Sustained by ■ this 
conviction, which comes to me from my 
faith in God, my decision as founder of 
the academy has been firmly taken. If 
there be no means of resistance, if we must 
absolutely submit to the conditions imposed 
upon ns, I accept the new statutes, although 
there is not one of them which I approve. 
I accept them all with the resignation of a 
conquered mari, whoso heart may be wrung 
but whose opinion cannot be fettered. At 
the same time, however, true to the noble 
motto of ‘justum ao toii^^m propositi 


virum,’ I hereby solemnly declare that I 
shall cease to pay to the academy the ' 
annual interest of the sum dedicated by mo 
to the foundation of it, the moment in 
which the sacrifice of my fortune bexiomes 
liable to employment on behalf of any 
other than tlio great object of its founders, 
which has been recognised by the law of 
the land, and confirmed by contract be¬ 
tween tlje nation and its sovereign. When 
I am dead my heirs will, I dou,ht not, ac¬ 
cept and adhere to this declaration. And 
if a day should conic, when my present fears 
arc roafised, on that day either I or my 
successor will most assuredly withdi-aw all 
our contribution .s from the funds of an 
academy which will then have ceased to 
fulfil tha^puiposo of its foundation, and 
devote those* funds to the creation of .some 
other aiid worthier national institution.” 

It was not to be expected that these 
periodical protests .and criticisms, even 
tl|pugh issued from, beneath the sinister 
shelter of a lunatic asylum, would long be 
tolerated by an administration, which, to 
adopt tlio metaphor of a Polish poet, was 
capable of punishing all w'ho ventured 
to pick up a pin in the street, because it I 
kijew that, in the hands of the oppressed, 
a pin may bcc(.ime a formidable Ave.ap(m. 
Szechenyi was at tlio same time writing to 
the London Tunes newspaper, vigoi'ous 
descriptions of the political comlition of 
Austria under the administration of Raixm 
Bach. . Whenever one of these lettcivs ap¬ 
peared in the great English journal, it was 
a day of rejoicing at Dobling. I 

In 1859, the Bach system began to 
totter. Tlio predictions of Szeclienyi were 
already being fulfilled. Not only the Hun¬ 
garians, but all the other non-German 
population of the empire, had been taught 
to execrate the goveminent under whioh 
they were living. The Czechs and Croats 
complained that what had been inflicted 
on the Magyars by way of punishment was 
dealt out to them by way of reward; and 
.the declaration of war between AustAa 
and Italy was hailed by all these popula¬ 
tions with a thrill of hope in hearts which 
invoked from all parts of the empire the 
defeat of the imperial armies. The young 
Enaperorliimself, whose political misfortunes 
have been paidly due to the generous loyalty 
with which he has at all times given fair 
play to the policy of incapable ministers, 
was at last growing thoroughly disgusted 
with the proved sterility and weakness 
of the repressive system which had for ton 
years been carried out in his name.. To to- 
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gain the failing oonfidenoo of the sovereign, The disappointment was a teirible one to 
to reassure his majesty’s increasing alarm, the excitable tempci-ainent of Ezcchcnyj. 
and to justify the policy of the government. Among those disciples of IJarou Bach who 
Baron Bach caused to bo drawn up a remained in the ministry, w'as one whose 
private memoir by one of his employes, theory of the executive function was known 
which he himself carefully corrected, and to be oven more hostile to ])ersoual liberty 
, which, under the title of Riickblick (Re- tlian that of his mastoi-. This was Baron 
trospect) was an elaborate apology for the Thiery, minister of police. 

Bach policy ; which it affirmed to have The following anecdote has bom related 
been sjiecially boneiicial to all the material to us by an intimate friend of Szcchonyi’s: 
interests of Hungary. This memoir not In the year 1833 a due! was fought be- 
being intended for publication, but only for tween Count Stephen Szechenyi and Jlaron 
the eye of the sovereign, was written with Loui,s Orezy, in consequotice of some offence 
a rcokle.s,s audacity of assoj*tion. taken by ono or other of them at cxpi’es- 

Soon, a small pamphlet, written in sioiis u.sed in the course of a violent political 
Gcj inan, was pn'ntod and published in di.scnssion. On their waiy to the place of 
■ London; and speedily cireulatcd at Vienna, meeting, the two principals recounte.d, each 
The eouiplieated aiiLl clumsy tii.le of it w as, to his own seconds, the dreams which they 
“ Eiii BJick auf den auouymen Riickblick, had respectively dreamed over night. Each 
wclchtir fiir einem vertranten KVeis, in had dreamed that ho was killed by a pistol 
vc'rhaltnissmiissig wenigeii Exemplaven in bullet in tho head, but neither had scon in 
Monalc O(jtober, 1857, iui Wien ersehicn. his dream the hand by whicli the shot was 
! Von einem Ungar. London, 185!).” An-- tired. In tho duel Baron Orc/.y was slightly 

I gliee: “ A glance at the Retrospect, *of wounded. Tho two combatants survived 
j wliich, in October, 1851.), a few copies the oueounter. But many years afterwards, 
j were printed for jirivato and confidential Louis Orezy blew out his brains. Tho fate 
jl circulat.ion at Vienna. By a Hungarian.” of Stephen Szeehenyi is now to be told, 

I I Tliis publication wa.s a crushing j-eply to half past si.v: o’clock on the morning of 

{j the Bach Mcinou’, which it mercilessly the 3rd of March, 1880, a polico officer, M. 

I thrust into )»uhlieity after having stripped Fel.sonthal, accompanied by two commis- 
1 it bare of every laig of argument, and saiics, entered tho apaitment of Count 
f l.'i'anded the word “ Lio” upon its forehead. Szeehenyi, at Dbhiing, and proceeded to 
' I'ln.' .author of this pamphlot w'as hkeiihou search the premises. 

! Szecheuyi. The c<mnt received these unexpected 

j On the 21 st of August, 1859, Baron visitors with the contemptuous courtesy of 
I Bach’s resignation wa.s acc(ij)tcd by tin.- .a groat nobleman towards iil-mannorcd in- 
jj Bnipci’or Baron Hiibner, who had till feriors. Ho a.ssistcd their investigations, 
j t.licn been Austrian ambassador at L’aris, oSui’cd them cigars and refreshments, ancl 
! assumed the portfolio for ln.»mo affairs, in overwhelmed them with ii'onical conipli- 
! place of Baron Bach, in the Jiechberg- meiits. The police officers withdrew with- 
I Bchinerling cabinet. To these statesmen out having discovered any papers of tho 
I the pacification of Hungary now appeared least political iinportanci', but not without 
j to be a juatter of urgent necessity, nor did having possessed themselves of a little 
j they scruple to enter into correspondence casket containing the count’s private coi-re- 
I oTi the subject of it with the recluse of spondence with his family. After their dc- 
Hohling. At last a happier day seemed partnre, he was informed that during this 
I about to dawn, botli for Hungary and for seiu’ch the house had been suiTOundcd by 
the Great Magyar. strong military cordon, and that simul¬ 

taneously his two sons, Bela and Odo, and 
CEArTEB XII. jjjg most intimate friends, G.aza Zichi, 

lx vain! That gleam of hope was mo- Maximilien Ealk, Ernest Hollan, and 
I mentary only, and soon “ the jaws of dark- Aurelius Kccskcmethy, had been .subjected 
ness did deyour it up.” Baron Hubnel’'s to a similar doTajcili.ary visit, accompanied 
’ proposals were considered too hazardous, by a similar display of military force. 

by his colleagues, who were also dissatisfied This proceeding on tiro part of the 
with the loyalty of his proceedings. He minister of police created great scandal 
retired from office suddenly, without having and alarm, at Vienna. To justify it, Baron 
achieved any solution of the Hungarian Thiery pubhely declared that the polico 
(Question. There still remained in the cabinet were oir the traces of a vast conspiracy, the 
a oohsidoratalo lump of tho old leaven, soul of w'hich was Courit Stephen Szecheuyi. 
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' The count wrote to the minister, demand¬ 
ing the restitution of his private letters, 

, and a personal interview for the purpose 
of disproving the calumny by which their 
robbery was said to have been justified. 
Roth demands were rejected in the most 
insulting terms, and the count was signi¬ 
ficantly informed that he could no longer 
bo allowed to shelter himself beneath the 
roof of a lunatic asylum, and must bo pre¬ 
pared to quit it at an early date. And 
meanwhile Baron Nicholas Vay was pro¬ 
scribed and pursued, Zsedenyi and Richter 
were thrown into prison, General Eynatten 
hanged himself in his prison cell. Every 
Hungarian, still true to the cause of his 
country, was being hunted down by Dai’on 
Thiery’s hounds. 

On the 8th of April, 1860, two servants 
of Count Stephen Szechenyi knocked at the 
count’s bedroom door: it being their busi¬ 
ness to call him, as usual, at seven. Re¬ 
ceiving no answer, and finding the door 
locked, they hastened to inform one of the 
doctors of the establishment. On opening 
the door of the count’s apartment, the 
doctor and those, with him recoiled in 
horror. 

Count Stephen Szechenyi was seated in 
his arm chair, over one side of which his 
left arm was hanging. In his right hand 
was a revolver; his head was shattered 
almost to pieces. He must have placed 
the muzzle of one barrel of the revolver 
- BO close against the eyeball of the left eye, 

- when he fired, that the discharge could 
have made but little, it any, noise. A 
sick man, who slept in the story under the 
count’s apartment, thought he had noticed 
a slight sound during the night in the room 
above: biit by no one else had any explo¬ 
sion been heard. 

At the hour of ten in the morning of the 
10th of April, a small group of about a 
hundred persons was gathered lound a plain 
black catafalque in the chapel of the Dobling 
hospital. The same day, tho body of the 
Great Magyar was removed from Dobling . 
to the fiimily vaults of tho count’s ancestral 
mansion at Zenkendorf The funeral cor¬ 
tege reached Zenkendorf in the evening, 
where the illustrious dead was received with 
lighted torches by the inhabitants of all the 
surrounding towns and villages. The bier 
was aocompanied by upwards of six thou¬ 
sand persons to the chapel of Zenkendorf. 


On the following day, the remains of Stephen 
Szechenyi were placed, by eight young 
counts of the Szechenyi family, upon tho 
funeral car, with the kalpalk and violet- 
coloured attela of the deceased. On either 
side of it, walked four hundred of tho prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants of the district, bearing 
torches ; after them, an immense concourse 
of humbler mourners—the youth and age of 
all the surrounding country far and wide. 

Just as the body w’as being lowered into 
the grave, that immense multitude burst, 
as though simultaneously inspired into 
patriotic song; and while the ashes of 
the great Hungarian sank beneath his 
native earth, there rose above them, on 
many thousand voices, the great national 
hymn of tho Hungarian people. 

So, in tho.holy precincts of tho antique 
church} which he himself had rescued from 
ruin and dedicated to the memory of St. 
Stephen, now rest all that was mortal of 
St. Stephen’s noblest son. 

*A few weeks later, on the 30th of April, 
1860, a more splendid and general tribute 
of re.spect and gratitude was rpndered to 
the^ memory of the Great Miig^r. On 
that day the National Academy of Hungary 
celebrated at Pesth in solemn state tho re¬ 
quiem of its great founder; and there was 
not a single province or parish of Hungary 
which (to tho impotoilt vexation of the then 
Austrian government) was not publicly 
represented at this ceremony. 

Tho Foukth Voutmb will be commoneed on Saturday, 
Juno 4>, with a 17ew Serial Story, entitled, 

THE DOCTOE’S MIXTUEE, 

Which will be continued from week to week until 
completed. 

A Short Serial Sto^ will also be commenced in the First 
Kumbec of the Now Volume, entitled, 

m THAT STATE OF LIFE. 

And will be continued from week to week until com¬ 
pleted. 
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The blow fell npon me very heavily and 
very suddenly. • 

1 was just turned ono-and-twenty, the 
son of an English gentleman of good family, 
who had settled in Now York boforq my 
birth, and died when I was six years old, 
leaving my mother, Margaret, and mo 
utterly penniless. Fortune’s /ather had 
left us a legacy of five thousand dollars 
apieco, and left Fortune herself to be 
brought up by my mother. She, Fortune 
I mean, was heiress to two hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars, while I had not a cent but 
what her father had given me. If I ever 
asked her to marry mo it would bo on tlie 
score of my good birth, and the great, great 
love I felt for her. 

My mother is very small and timid, with 
a quiet voice, that rarely rises above a 
whisper; tho prettiest woman I ever saw, 
but with no spirit at all, and only eighteen 
year)^ older than mo. Wo tyranni.sed over 
her when wo were children, and it was only 
as I grow into manhood that I began to 
fool a very sweet and pleasant feeling of 
reverence mingled with the true love I had 
always borne for her. Margaret and For¬ 
tune loved her well,. I know, though wo 
had all been accustomed to take our own 
way without much reference to her. 

“ George,” she said one day, “ you,re¬ 
member yhur father ?” 

“ Remember him ! I should think I did. 
A fine, handsome, thorough English gentle¬ 
man, as different to tho Yankees about him 
as a grandee of Spain would be different 
to a troop of Irish Paddies.” 

” His name was George, too,” she said, 

sighing. 
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“ Do yon want to tell mo anything about 
my father ?” I asked, for I knew her well ? 
enough to ho sure that she was trembling 
all over with something she ought to say. 

“Yes,” she said, bursting into tears; “ I 
promised Mr. Prescott to teU you when you ' 
camo of ago.” 

This is what she had to tell me ; 

My father was the eldest son and heir of 
George Haddan, of Haddan Lodge, Essex, 
England. My grandfather had been married ; 
twice, and had two sons, half-brothers. As 
far as my mother knew, tho estate, con- \ 
sisting of property in London, was worth 
about twelve thousand pounds a year. 
His second wife, cither intentionally or 
otherwise, had kept np a perpetual irri- , 
tation between them, ending in a gra¬ 
dually-growing distrust, which, however, ' 
could not completely destroy tho very 'j 
S trong, almost romantic, affection that I 
existed, in spite of all adverse influence, ,1 
but which was* open on both sides, to ex- I 
tremo jealousy and impatienco. 

“George,” said my mother, blushing i 
crimson, “ I was not a grand lady; I was 
not a lady at all.* I was nothing but tho 
niece of Mrs. Haddan’s maid.” I 

I knelt down before her, and put my ' 
arms round her neck. Whatever she had 
been, sbo was my mother. 

“ Aunt Beckot,” she whispered, “ hated 
me. She only kept me near her to flout at !, 
me and make me miserahlo. I was only a j 
very young creature; and Mr, Goorgo saw ' 
mo, and foil in love with me.” 

And married you.” I added, kissing her : 
dear face. 

“Yes, yes,” she said, hurriedly, and with ■ 
fresh tears; “but ho never dare tell bis 
father he’d fallen in lovo with Becket’s 
niece. She threatened to kill me when 
she only suspected it, and she alipost 
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frightened mo to death. Then Mr. George 
ran away Avith mo to London; f)nly he 
went liome at once, and made believe to 
know nothing about it, and .stayed there 
nigh upon two months," till ho got his 
father’s leave to travel for a year or two. 
nien ho came very early one morning, 
and took me away to a church, where we 
were married without any cari-iages, or 
wedding clothes, or biidcsmaids.” 

I laughed, fur she spoke regretfully still, 
though it AViis so long ago. All girls love 
finery, if they are good for anything. 

“ Don’t laugh, George,” she sobbed ; “ if 
I’d only had bridospuiids and cairiages 
you’d have) been George Haddan, of Had- 
dan Lodge by this time. You see I never 
knew w'hci'e T, was, it all being so qniist 
and (.‘aiiy in the morning, and wo .starling 
oil' at once for Livei’pool. Yonr father 
I asked for a certilicsate, and got it; but lie 
never sboAvod it me, and I never thought 
of asking him. Wo came here, dear, and 
hero wo stopped.” 

She seemed reluctant to go on now she 
had brought her history to New York, and 
.1 had to coajc lier.to contiune it. 

“ Tlien don't interrupt mo again, G eorgo,” 
she said, almost peevishly. “ i arn going 
i to tell you straight on now, though it is 
very disagreeable, and I never would if 1 
)| li.ad not promi.sed Por-ttme’s father when 
ho said he’d leave us a legacy cacli. We 
were very liappy, young Mr. Iladdan and 
me, especially after you wore born. Ho 
never gave me a cross word, and I tried 
my liest to bo a good wife to him. But he 
j ko])t hankcriijg after his father and his 
own place, and he'd have gone hack, only 
ho did not d.aro to tell about me and you 
children. Then there came news of his 
brother, Mr. James, making a very good 
niatfdi with an heiress; and old Mr. Iladdan 
wrote, threatening to cut off Mr. George if 
he ever married an American woman, which 
he swore very.solemnly he never would do 
in a letter to his father.” 

My mother came to a full stop here,, 
witliout any interruption from me, and her 
low voice fell into a yet lower key when 
she spoke again. 

“Ho put ofl'going homo to see liisfather 
til 1 ho could not go at all. I was no more than 
twenty-throe Avhen he died, and more like 
a baby myself than a mother of a boy like 
you. I don’t wonder he never consulted 
mo, but he never consulted anybody else. 
Ho wrote to Ids father, telling him every¬ 
thing, and putting his will and our marriage 
certiticato into hw letter. He had six thou¬ 


sand pounds of his own to leave, which 
had been liis mother’s, and that he left to 
me. He asked his father to forgive him, 
and provide f<Mf you childi’on, if he did not 
make you his' heir, for old Mr. Haddan 
Could leave Ids estates as he pleased. He 
sent all these papers by the mail, jnst like 
an ordinary letter, and they were lost.” 

“ Lost!” I exclaimed. 

" Lost!” she repeated, mournfully; 
“ every one of them lost; but your father 
never knew it. He died quite at peace about 
us; and the very next day the mail from 
liome came in, and brought the nows that his 
father was dead. The letters had crossed 
on Ihe sea, and neither of thorn know that 
tliG other was gone. I was very glad of 
that, my boy.” 

She stopjicd to cry again for some ini- 
nulo.s, hvhilo 1 waited in imyiatierico, but 
1 dared not huriy her. She was very 
nervous, and the least symptom of annoy¬ 
ance frightened her. 

* “ The lettoj- was from Mr. Ncivill, the 
family lawyci", and he said all l.he landed 
estates were loft to Mr. George, and he 
waf. to go home directly. 1 went directly to 
Mr. Prescott, and lie took t.he business off 
my bands. He wrote immodiatoly to Eng¬ 
land, buttif course we knew we should have, 
to wait a little for an answer. 'I’lion thrive 
or four mails came in with nothing for us, 
and he Avroto again tolling about your 
father’s long letter, and the will, and cer¬ 
tificate. There came after tliat a^ioit 
sharp note fiaim Mr. Newilf, denying iliat 
George Haddan had ever been married, 
and asking for proofs. I hadn’t any proof 
except my wedding ring, which has never 
been off my finger; but Mr. Prescott said 
that would go for notliing. Tlicn I Avrotc 
to Aunt Beckot myself, and she answered, 
saying shameful things, and bidding mo 
never show my face in England again. 
Hush, George ! Don’t interrupt me. Mi% 
Newill wrote again, saying Mr. James was 
willing to settle a thousand pounds apiece 
on us, consideiing that yon were Mr. 
George’s children, on condition that wo 
never troubled him again.” 

“ Did you agree to it ?” I asked, eagerly, 

“ Mr. Prescott would not,” she answered. 
“ Sometimes he talked of taking me over 
to London to see if I could find the church 
where we wore married, but the time never 
came. Ho made every inquiry about the 
mail, and nothing had happened to it. The 
letter ought to have reached Haddan 
Lodge, as it was directed. I know it was 
directed right, for I saw it lying on your 
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father’s desk. Mr. Prescott said thoy must it mast be made. We must first.discjovcr, 
have got the letter all right, and ho made as quietly as we could, the (diurch whore 
me promise to tell you all about it some Mrs. Haddan was married. We must go 
day. If ho hadn’t I never would. G eorge, quietly to work, and make sure of that 
he wanted me to he his wife.” first. 

She blushed again like a yomig girl, and We were all very fond of Mrs. Haddan, 
turned her head away. but she was one of the meekest of women 

“ You could not do that, mother,” I said. —the very feebhsst reed of a woman I ever 
“No, George, no,” she answered; “not knew. To think of her small body and 
after being the wife of young Mr. Haddan. soul having guarded such a secret as this 
But he was very kind and good, and left us from us all these years drove me. nearly - 
all a legacy equal to the settlement he had fi'antic. She was very little, with a low, 
refused for us, and said Fortune was to bo plainlivo voice and finghteued manner. 

I brought up with you two, to show that ho Her face was small, with a pret ty com- ' 
did not believe any harm of me. That is jjlexion and large, brown, forlorn eyes, 
all 1 have to toll you.” glistening wdtli tears as readily at a spot 

It was enough to astonish and overwlielm on her new bonnet strings as at tlie death 
mo. If this were true, instead nf being poor of a Irieud. It was very diflicult to move 
George Haddan, wit.h no m.orc than five her, for she was one of those creatures that '• 
thousand dollars in iny possession,tl was at take root deeply, and areas hard to pluck ! 
ihi.s moment the rightful owner of tv^elve np as tsiTiglc-grass. She told us weeping 
thousand pounds a yoai‘, with all the accit that her Aunt Bccket had warned ]»er 
niiilations of a long minority. But, if not never to show her face in England again; 
true, w'liat had I to oiler Fortune ? A# it and she assured ns over ami over agfiin, 
was, until T had e.stabli.shed my claim I had with great solemnity, that she couhl not 
nothing but a doubtful name. My niothor recognise the church where she had been 
said slie had been afraid 1 should b® un- married, and she did not remember in the 
settled. Unsettled! 1 should think I was. least whioh part of London it was in. 

I went to look for Fortune, and bunted Perhaps it had been a ehapeJ she sugge.stcd, 
alxnit for her till I found her an our old and what should wo do then ? 1 know 

schoolroom, bu.sy about some wom.aii’s work, better. I felt certain that any woman with 
d’hen ;uul there I repeated to her every- a grain of sense, and with eyes in her 
thing 1 had just hoard. head, would tell the place where she was 

^narried when she saw it again. But there 
I am Fortune mentioned above. T shall —Mrs. Haddan had been nothing but an 
tell the lest of Mrs. Haddan’s history, for English baby of seventeen instead of an 
Gi orge makes a great trouble of writing, intelligent American woman of that age. 
Nobody could over make rac believe those I say nothing about our voyage. Mi's. 
doeunients were lost. De,stroycd they might Haddan, as might have been expected of 
be, but not lost. A packet'of that size, con- a woman with positively no strength of 
t.iining very valuable papers, which wore, mind, was very sick all the way, and wept 
however, of no value except to the Haddan and moaned during every interval whim 
family, could not have been lost by mail, she could weep and moan. Margaret 
unless some special accident had befallen all waited upon bor mother, while George and 
the mail-bags. To mail such a packet in the 1 walked miles and miles of the deck, 
ordinary way was precisely such a thing as planning what we should do. What we 
man, and man alone, could have been did upon landing was to go straight on by 
guilty of, ospeeially so many year’s back, express to London. It was night when wc 
when the service between New York ana reached it; and even 1 could not expwt 
London was not what ii. is now. But a Mrs. Haddan to recognise our ehurch in 
will, a marriage certificate, and a long letter the dark. But tiro next daj^ and for many 
would make a noticeable parcel. Don’t tell days follow'ing, we liired a carriage and 
me it wag lost. • * drove np and down the streets, up and 

What must wo do ? Wiry, start for down the streets, till wo were neardy crazy. 
England by the very -first steamer after my This was how we went on : at the, out- 
birthday. If I bad only been one-and- side view of any church, or of any build- 
twenty fifteen years ago I should have ing at all appj’oaching an ecclesiastical 
dono it then, and traced that packet from stylo of archib’cture, Mrs. Haddan would . 
the post-office to tho hands that opened it. ask faintly that the carriage might bo 
The search would bo more difficult now, but drawn up in front of it. Then she leaned 
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through the window, with her Tcil droop¬ 
ing all on one side, to take a close survey 
of it. Unless George discovered that it 
was not a church, her survey invariably 
ended in her supposing that perhaps that 
might he the very place. After experi¬ 
encing great difficulties in getting the 
keys, and when once we were inside the 
church, Mrs. Haddan clasped George’s 
arm with both hands, and paced modestly 
up the middle aisle to the altar. There 
she stood for a minute or two with down¬ 
cast eyes and blushing face, as if waiting 
for the voice of the priest, and then she 
would look up to him in tears : 

“ George, dear,” she murmured, “ I do 
believe—I think I have a sensation tlia^t 
this is the very spot.” 

After that George and I rushed to the 
vestry, and if the registers for twenty-two 
years back were still there, we searched 
eagerly through the year of her marriage; 
but all to no avail. Once we cable to a 
church in course of demolition—a new 
street coming that way. The roof was 
half off, and the pews and pulpit gone. 
Sho felt the same sensation there, and I 
gave it up. 

“ Perhaps, my dear,” she said, when wo 
returned to the carriage, “it may have 
been a chapel. Young Mr. Haddan was a 
very peculiar man ; and his mother’s rela¬ 
tions were some of them Dissenters.” 

We answered nothing, but drove back to 
the hotel, where she went to bod with a 
nervous headache. 

“ George,” I said, as soon as we wore 
alone, “ this is of no use at all. Mrs. Haddan 
will never know the place. We must try 
something else.” 

“What else, Fortune?” he asked, de¬ 
spondently. 

“ Let us talk it over quietly,” I said^; 
“ my dear George, you feel quite persuaded 
in your own mind that your father did 
marry your mother ?” 

The blood I'ushed up into his face, and 
his teeth fastened sharply into his under 
lip. I do not know what he was going 
to say, for I stopped him ,by putting my 
arm round his neck, ns I had done hun¬ 
dreds of timA when wo were children; 
though I had quite left it off of late. 

“ Hush, George,” I whispered in his ear. 
“ It was only Fortune that said it, but 
there will be scores of people to ask the 
same question. You will always be the 
same. Don’t be angry with me.” 

“No,” he answered, in a smothered 
voice, “ no, Fortune; but if any man said 


it ” George clenched hm fists, and 
struck his own knee with it savagely, in 
a manner which startled me. 

“ George,” I said, “ depend upon it if 
the certificate is destroyed the register is 
destroyed. Would anybody in their .senses 
imagine that your mother would not know 
where she was married ?” 

“ I suppose not,” ho answered, more de¬ 
spondently than before. 

“ They are rich, and you are poor,” I 
said, looking steadily into his face; “ you 
will bo very poor if we Ml.” 

“ I am a man,” he replied, lifting up his 
head with new energy, “lean make my 
own way. It is not that.” 

I knew what it was well enough. At 
least I fancied I knew what it was. Yet 
when I came to think of it I could not be 
so sure*. I never felt so strangely in my 
whede life, never. Instead of reading his 
^eart like an open book, it was all closed 
against me. 

You will be always the same to mo,” 
I said, falteringly. 

Ho sighed, and leaving his seat beside 
me, jbe wandered restlessly to the window, 
and looked out into the street below with 
a cloudy face. I w'atched him with the 
full light upon his features, revealing every 
change of expression, yet I could not make 
out what he was thinking about. 

“ I’ll spend every cent of my money before 
I give it up,” ho said. 

“And mine,” I added. 

His face changed, but he shook his head- 
I kept silence for a minute or two, dread¬ 
ing to say what I had to say; but it had to 
bo done. 

“ Come back* George,” I said, “ and 
stand opposite to me, just so.” 

He did as I bade him, and stood looking 
down upon mo with troubled eyes. 

“ Now,” I said, putting up my hands to 
my cheeks, which were burning, “ wdll you 
answer me a simple question ftankly, yes 
or no?” • 

“ To be sure. Fortune,” he replied. • 
“ “ Well, then,” I went on, speaking very 
fast, “ perhaps I am only a vain, conceited 
girl, hut I have fancied sometimes you 
cared more for mo than a sister. Do you ?” 

“Yes,” ho answered. 

“ Then how foolish we both are,” I said, 
between laughing and crying;' “we have 
only to get married, and then you will have 
plenty of money to set about establishing 
your rights.” 

“ No, no,” answered George, and putting 
both his arms rquud me in a very agreeable 
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way, “ tliat would never do. Suppose we 
fail altogether. No: when I am George 
Hhddan, of Haddan Lodge, then I will ask 
you to be my wife, but never before. I 
have nothing to offer you till then.” 

“ And then I won’t have you,” I said, 
drawing his arm closer round me—“ I 
won’t, indeed, George. I am just going to 
take a solemn vow.” 

There is no need to say what we talked 
of for the next hour, but when we were 
tlirongh with that subject, which continued 
to tui'n up again at all sorts of odd mo¬ 
ments, we turned back to our original dis¬ 
cussion. 

Among my father’s letters we had found 
a very kind one from Mr. Newill, the 
family lawyer, written privately to my 
father about Mrs. Haddan And l\pr chil¬ 
dren. Though he did not in any way ac¬ 
knowledge the marriage, he said, as George 
Haddan’s chief friend, he was deeply in¬ 
terested in his children, and ho urged my 
father to accept some provision from him 
for them. We determined to see this man, 
acting with profound caution, aiid if wo 
found liim to bo anything like his letter, to 
tell him our whole stoiy unreservedly. We 
took Mrs. Haddan with us, and obtained a 
private interview with him. Ho was par¬ 
ticularly struck with George’s likeness to 
his father, and in five minutes Mrs. Had- 
diin was giving him a tearful account of 
her runaway marriage with young Mr. 
Haddan, and of her utter ignorance of the 
place. I could see that Mr. Nowill did not 
place implicit reliance upon her statements. 

“ You are the niece of Mrs. Haddan’s 
maid, whose name was Bccket?” he ob¬ 
served. 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, sobbing. 

“Then she must have left her service 
before old Mrs. Haddan’s death,” he said. 
“ I saw the maid several times just then, 
and her name W'as certainly not Becket.” 

“ Aunt Becket wrote to me from Had¬ 
dan Lodge,” she answered, “ and the letter 
eXmo by the same mail as yours for Mi*. ■ 
Prescott. It was such a dreadful letter 
that I burnt it, for fear of anybody over 
seeing it.” 

“ And you have no proofs ?” he said.^ 

“ Nothing except my ring,” she replied, 
pulling off her glove, and showing him a 
very t^, worn circle of gold embedded in 
her finger. George took her hand in his, 
and kissed it tenderly, and I felt the tears 
come even into rny e^es. 

“ Who would receive that packet for old 
Mr. Haddan, and open it after his death ?” 


I asked, going direct to the point they all 
seemed to avoid. Mr. Newill turned and 
fixed a very sharp pair of eyes upon me. 

“ Either his wife or eon,” he answered, • 
shortly. 

“ His wife was only Mr. George’s step¬ 
mother,” I said, “and her son was the 
next heir.” 

Mr. Newill was silent a minute or two. 

“ If I could think what you are think¬ 
ing,” he said, “ there would be no mystery 
about it, though it Would bo no .easier to 
prove that than the other. But I don’t 
think it. Mr. dames was an honourable 
man, and his mother a thorough lady.” 

“But there were twelve thousand pounds 
a year to lose,” I observed. 

Mr. Newill looked at me a second time 
sharply, and I returned his gaze steadily. 
Why should any man daunt me ? 

“ Let us Lear your opinion, young lady,” 
ho said. 

“ I am Fortune Prescott,” I answered, 
stnng a little by his manner, “and my 
opinion is this. The packet reached Haddan 
Lodge safely. It fell, of course, into the 
hands of Mr. James, or old Mrs. Haddan. 

In either case the temptation would be the 
same. Mr. George Haddau’s mairiage had 
been so well kept a secret, that nobody had 
suspected it. He had married a very 
young girl^—a dependant of .the house— 
with no friends to look after her. Here 
was the certificate of the marriage; and, 
at any rate, it would he quite safe to wait 
and see what other proofs could be pro¬ 
duced. Whoever had the packet waited, 
and in time my father’s letter followed it. 
You saw that letter?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Newill; “ it was ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. James, and he brought it at 
once to me.” 

“Yon considered it, of course, an nn- . 
founded claim,” I went on, “ and you wrote 
back, demanding proofs. My father told you 
what Mr. George Haddan had done, and 
that no other proofe were in existence on 
the other side of the Atlantic. You ofl'ered 
a provision for Mr. George Haddan’s chil¬ 
dren, which my father and their mother 
refused. Then fifteen years passed on, and 
everybody believed the matter done with.” 

“We did. Iliad forgotten it almost,” 
said Mr. Newill. 

“But it is not done with,” I continued; “I 
am a rich woman, and if George gives it . 
mp, I never will while there is a chance. 
Tbe only question in my mind is whether 
the documents werq destroyed. The safest 
way would he to destroy them at once; and 
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if BO tliey would try to get possession of 
tho original register. Co^d there bo any 
motive for preserving them ?” 

Mr. N ewill lost himself in thought for 
,‘i few minutes, after which he looked first 
at George, whose face was intensely anxious, 
and then at mo. I was regarding him 
dauntlessly, and he smiled when his eye 
met mine. 

“ I must speak to you alone,” he said, 
loading tho way into an inner room. 

THE BASQUE PEOPLE. 

Tn two Buccessivo articles of the “ 
lotin Triniostriel de la Societe Ramond,” 
M. Eijgenw Cokoieb has given a descrip¬ 
tion of some of tho laws and customs 
prevailing among the Basques, that sin¬ 
gular race dwelling upon the slopes of tin; 
We.stern Pyrenees, whose language mid 
whose origin are alike a puzzle to anti¬ 
quarians, and who, mnsforing in all about 
eight hundred and forty thousand souls, 
have contrived to maintain what may fairly 
bo called their nationality distinct from 
both Fi-ance and Spain. The governments 
of t hose countries have striven hard to ex¬ 
tirpate tho old Basque tongue, but though 
it is at length gradually yielding, yet it has 
shown a strange and most obstinate vitality. 
Besides this, the Basques posf?ess a system 
of legislation on such social .subjects as the 
sueoessioti to property, parental and con¬ 
jugal lights, and the rights and powers of 
women, of such completeness and speciality, 
as is rarely to bo found in Europe. Some 
of these laws, and of tho national customs, 
may be interesting to our readers. Por 
the latter we are chiftfly indebted to Mon¬ 
sieur Michel’s interesting work, Lo Pays 
Basque. 

The Basques are, physically, a fine race, 
though goitre and cretinismo are by no 
means unknown among them. As a rule, 
however, the men ai*o tall, brave, and 
active, and possess considerable, though 
uncultivated intelligence. Michel tells how 
Gonzalo Fernandez d.e Cordova was pro¬ 
voked to exclaim that “ he had rather have 
lions to guard, than Biscayens to govern,” 
and points out how the energy and perfect 
health of the Basque peasant, make him, 
even after a hard day’s work, scorn repose 
in the chimney nook, and seek, instead, 
recreation in dances, or athleiie sports. 
Bull-fights are apioug their favourite diver¬ 
sions, but they are of tho less cruel kind; 
that is, tho hull is not k^lbd, but replaced, 


when tired, by a fresh one. Sometimes, also, 
a bull, or even a cow is restrained by a rope, 
and all comers are invited to try their skill 
and agility, with just sufficient risk to render 
the sport exciting. Sometimes a jar, with 
a mouth much smaller than tho interior, 
is imbedded in the centre of the arena; a 
child placed in it, strikes the bull a.s ho 
approaches, and then ducks into his jar, 
vanishing utterly into the ground, mneh to 
the ammal’s amazement us ho makes his 
rush*. Tlie Jen de Paume, a kind of tennis, 
has long been a passion with the Basques. 
The name of a first-rate player flies from 
villfigo to village, until it heoomes a house¬ 
hold word in the most remote mountain 
cottage. At the time of tho first French 
revolution, one Perkain, who had taken 
refuge in Spain, lieard that his rival, Cu- 
rntchet, was challenging players in Franco. 
He could not resist the temptation. Ho 
crossed tho frontier, played, won, and es¬ 
caped safe back to Spain, applauded and 
as.si.sted by thousands. To ho either player 
or spectator of the game, a Basque will 
willipgJj'' walk during the whole of the 
preceding and following nights; soldiers 
desert their regiments to be present; some 
have unexpectedly appeared on the ap- 
pointiid day isvcn from tho banks of the 
Danube. Under the Empire, foiiHecn sol¬ 
diers of one regiment left the army with¬ 
out permission, journeyed to tho di.slant 
St. Etienne do Baigorry, played their 
game, and were back on the hanks of the 
llhine in tho nick of time for tho battle of 
Austcrlitz. Wagers arc frOely made upon 
tho game, but etiquetft'. prescribes that no 
man shall back ’a pl.ayor who doo.s not 
speak his dialect. It is not thought di.s- 
honoumblo in a player to play below his 
strength at first in order to tempt tho ring 
to put their money on his adversaries. It 
is fraudulent, however, if he intend ulti¬ 
mately to lose. 

Dancing is another delight. Here is an 
amusing description from Monsieur Miche], 
bf a genuine Basque evening. Yon, tho 
reader, arc supposed to be a stranger, and 
to find yourself near a mountain hamlet 
oii a cold winter night. You resolve to ask 
for Jaospitality at a certain house; being 
sure, from its ruddy glow, that* a merry 
company are assembled within. 

The door being opened, you find yourself 
in a spacious kitchen. An enormous log 
blazes on the hearth, around which a 
cheerful party is assembled. On tho right 
sits an old man in an ancient wooden arm¬ 
chair, consecrated by the use of genera- 
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fcions. Near him sife other venerable men, 
and behind is a group of the'young men of 
the village. On the left aro the women 
and girls, spinning wool, or the fine flax of 
the country. Y'on^are cordially received, 
and the circle opens to admit you to the 
warmest place by the roaring fire, hut 
beware of expecting any further deference! 
Whatever may bo your rank in civilised 
.society, you are entitled hero to no more 
than the courtesy duo to a welcome visitor. 
Soon begins a catechism which your supe¬ 
rior knowledge is supposed to enable you to 
answer. What news is stirring ? What aro 
tlic morals, customs, religions, languages of 
other countries ? How must one figure to 
ono.selfP.aris? and Btodeaux? and so on? 
At first your replies are not received with- 
■ out a shade of su.spicion; a tfiousand ques- 
iions aro put, and small objectiods raised, 
so as to detect any inconsistencies in your 
replie.s. TJat you have answered honestly ; 
yoiu' replies have been clo.u’, serious, .and 
iruthfnl, and so you come out unscathed 
from the ordeal. Then, indeed, you rise to 
the position of an honoured guest. .Kach 
vies with tijie other in making ranch of 
you, and in appreciating your merits ; the 
women and girls, for the first time, take 
l»art in the ((nestioning; the*gi’oy-beards 
plnngo into politics, and philosophise at 
1 tiair case; the hours glide swiftly by, and 
oidy among the grou[> of young men, a 
ciivtain rcstlessTiess about tho feet belrays 
their re.ar lest the time for the mntchico, ov 
Saut Basque, should bo foi'gotteu. But 
ij at length some jovial mountaineer, whose 
ij white hairs h.ave not rendered h im oblivions 
of his youth, turns suddenly rouiid, claps 
I his hands with a merry/totep.' and strikes 
' up tho natiomal air, la a moment half-a- 
dozon young fellows arc describing the 
semicmcle according to wbicli tho move¬ 
ments of the danco are to be executed; 
every other* man turns his back to tbe fire, 
and constitutes himself a judge. Silence 
is established, and the old men, especially, 
*look gravely on, inexorable to any nevk"- 
fanglod innovation or ill-executed step. 
Watch that young follow whoso dancing is 
voted perfect; his figure straightened, his 
shoulders woU down, his head slightly 
bowed, his arms hanging with carefuf care¬ 
lessness, his serious expression showing 
that ho is sensible of the solemn respon.si- 
bility upon him! The girls, meanwhile, aro 
supposed to remain unmoved, but soon the 
chairs begin to creak, and, as if of their 
own accord, turn slightly from the hearth, 
and towards tho centre of tho room. Many 


.a stolen glance from many a bright eye, 
criticises or encourages the performers, 
who aro by no means insensible to their 
rays. Moro and more active grows tlio 
dancer, moro and more springy becomes tho 
step, until at last the song stops, and it is 
time for the final tiial of skill. Two sticks 
are crossed at right angles, and the object 
of the dancer is to continue a seiies of mai’- 
vellous evolutions from one anglo to the 
other for so long a time as to tire out tho 
mu.sician who performs tho accompaniment. 
If he succeed, with a Ismud lie seizes 
the sticks, and his triumph is com])lete. 
A Basque proverb says, “A good jumper 
may often be found under Ji bad cloak,” 
motming that a poor di’ess may cover a noble 
heart. 

The honour of execiiting the first raut- 
chico (from mutchico, boys, oi* young men) 
.after one of tho pastoral representations 
of which tho Basques arc j)assioiiutcly 
fond, is put up to auction, and is si> hotly 
competed for by the young unai of diffoa’cnt 
parishes, th.at the suctassslul commune 
has frequently to pay a hundred and fifty 
oi‘ two hundred francs. The iwivilego of 
dancing tin; second and tluai the third, is 
also sold to tlio liigluist biddei’s, tho sum 
reali.sed going far towards defraying tho 
expanses of the temporary theatre, whicli 
is opened ga’.alis to tho spectiitor.s. Many 
of tiu! pastoi’als .are of a sacred character, 
and are drawn from tho Bible or the lives 
of saints; others turn upon the struggle 
between tho crescent and tho ci'oss, or 
upon the death of Roland. The drcsse.s 
needed for these represent ations cost no¬ 
thing; they aro obtained by ransacking 
tho chests of every chateau or bourgeois 
house in the neighbouiliood, the owner 
being bound by custom to lend for the 
purpose whatever ho may chance to possess 
of beautiful or antique ; should he refuse, 
some means would doubtless bo found 
of making him smart for his churlish¬ 
ness. Under these circumstfinccs dra¬ 
matic accuracy of costume is not to bo 
oxpcqted; but tho savagery of the Mus.sul- 
man princes is duly suggested by their 
blood-rod garments, their head-dresses of 
cylindrical shape, adorned with plumes 
and little looking-glas.ses, and their large, 
clumsy boots, whereas a (Ihiistian king 
rejoices in a crown, two watches, small 
boots, and gloves. Not many years ago, 
another, and moro qncstionahlo, kind of 
pastoi’al—^now di.scouraged by the police— 
was in vogue. If a matrimonial scandal 
shocked a village, instead of being treated 
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to the “rough music,” common still in 
Bomo parts of England, the offending hus¬ 
band or wife was caricatured upon the 
stage. A poet was sent for (and eveiy 
Basque is more or less of a rhymester) to 
whom every attainable detail was related, 
and whose business it then was to compose 
a kind of sarcastic drama for the occasion, 
and as the identity of the offender was 
made clear by the actor who personated 
him mimicking, as exactly as ho could, his 
dross, voice, and manner, the nnlucky 
spouse who had drawn upon himself or 
herself this stinging punishment, might 
well vow amendment for the future. 

Mock courts of justice used also to be 
held, for the purpose of putting down 
social vices, and testing the eloquence of 
the young men. A grand procession, with 
muiiiic, dancers, &c., inaugurated the day. 
The actors representing the persons con¬ 
cerned in the misdeed were drawn slowly 
along in a carriag^o, preceded by an usher, 
mounted on donkey-back, Avith his face 
tailward, and surrounded by harlequins 
and policinelli. Ari'ived at the court, the 
prisoner was accused and defended at 
groat length by two advocates; solemn 
messages wore despatched to the senate, 
the ministers, and even the king, en¬ 
treating advice. At length the case was 
decided; the accused was convicted, and 
sentenced to death; he escaped, but was 
heroically recaptured, and the sentence was 
on the poinit of execution, when a courier 
was beheld arriving in breathless haste, 
who proves to be tho bearer of a royal 
pardon. This usually terminated the pro¬ 
ceedings, and judge and advocates were 
wont to give place to the musicians, and 
to yidnd up the evening with a dance. 

Women and girls do not, as a rule, take 
part in the acting of these pastorals, 
though in private houses they also some¬ 
times dance the mutchico; but they are 
by no means behind their husbands and 
brothers in energy and fine health. They 
take their full share in the labours of tho 
field, and it is a saying among the Spanish 
Basques that the country is never better 
cultivated than when, all the men being 
gone to the wars, it is left to the solo 
management of the women. Their strength 
being thus developed, their children come 
into the world with the greatest ease, and 
more than one baby has passed its first day 
of fife in the shade of the tree beneath 
which it first saw the light, while its 
mother resumed her work; In general, 
however, a week’s rest is allowed; but the 


old and strange custom of “ la couvado ” 
does not even now seem wholly abandoned 
in the more remote districts. This cus¬ 
tom consists in tho mother of a new-born 
child giving up her place to its father, 
who remains in bed with the infant for a 
period varying from a few hours to four 
days, during which time he feasts with Inis 
friends, while the wife cooks and Avaits 
upon tho party. It is a moot point among 
the curious how this extraordinary custom 
originated. • 

The first striking peculiarity in the 
Basque succession law is the rigid rule of 
primogeniture, applied “without distinc¬ 
tion of sex or person (noblo or not), of 
property, movable or fixed, private or 
common (between a married conplc), in 
direct and collateral lino, to relatives of all 
degrees, hnd to their descendants and re¬ 
presentatives for over.” Should the heir 
consent to the alienation of property under 
pressing need, tho liberty to redeem it 
remains with him and his successors, in 
Soule, during forty years, in Labourt in 
perpetuity; and in old times, if a stranger 
acquired fixed property among tho French 
Basques, every purse was opened to assist 
in effacing, by means of thi.s right, what 
was regardefd as a national disgrace. The 
future of tho eldest of tho family thus 
secured, the younger children are almost 
without rights ; and they are considered in 
the light of born servitors, or, as they used 
to be called,- slaves; though, according to 
Bela, emancipation is possible at fivc-aiAd- 
twenty. In tho valley of Barege.s they 
take no part in the municipal elections, 
and, in general, the rights* and privileges 
of citizens are denied them. Their parents 
or relations put aside some small sum for 
them, which is strictly prevented from 
encroaching on the rights of the eldest, 
and should the younger brother or sister 
refuse to serve until marriage in the house 
of the fortunate heir, or‘, leaving it, ^ to 
bring homo all gain elsewhere earned, even 
t^is slight provision may be withheld. A* 
younger brother, in fact, is the unpaid 
servant of his eldest brother,' or sister, 
until Ids marriage; should he take a 
younger daughter for his wife, ho cannot 
beco|Iie a citizen of her birth-place; but 
ho acquires a certain degree of inde¬ 
pendence. His goods and those of his 
wife are, at least, in common, although in 
some parts tho wife is free to enter into 
contracts Avithout the sanction of her hus¬ 
band, the fulfilment of the engagement 
being, however, deferred lutii his death.' 
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But sbuuld he marry an heiress, not only 
does she remain head of the family (a posi¬ 
tion sometimes indicated by a particular 
costume), but he fails to gain personal 
independence, and loses even bis name, 
adopting in its stead that of his wife; 
which, again, is derived from her house, 
each dwelling retaining its own name, 
whicB must bo borne by its successive 
owners. Even in cases where the hus¬ 
band is possessed of independent wealth, 
but lives upon the property of his wife, the 
lights of tho head of tlio family remain 
inta.ct. He cannot remove either his chil¬ 
dren or his wife from her house; he can¬ 
not give permission to his younger sons to 
leave the maternal roof, though his wife 
may do so. Should she leave him a widower, 
her mother, if living, has, dt Bai^^gcs, more 
authority over his children than ho has 
himself. Ho is not allowed to administer 
their property, nor to be master of their 
house; without their consent he cannot 
bring homo a second wife; and, in Soule, 
where the epoux dotal enjoys a quarter of 
tho property of his deceased wife, he is not 
permitted to establish a second wifb upon 
even this share, ivithout tho consent of the 
surviving grand-iiavent. Should ho be 
childless, his dowry is, indeed, returned to 
him ; hut, hke tho Irish tenant, he has no 
security for any improvements made upon 
bis wife’s property. 

Generally speaking, every wife is free to 
make a will, at the age of eighteen, with¬ 
out the consent of her husband ; in Soule 
a girl who has inherited her property, may 
bequeath at fifteen. Tho consent of the 
head of tho houso is indeed needful to tho 
mari'iage of the eldest child in extreme 
youth; later, however, not only is he (and 
exactly the same rule applies to a daughter’s 
case) free to marry without consent; but, 
if ho pay tho dowry which ho received with 
his wife into tho hands of tho proprietory 
parent, the latter is compelled to share 
his goods, and even his house, with tho 
newly-married couple. Among the Freneh 
Basques a similar arrangement takes place 
in the second, and even in the third gene¬ 
ration ; separate hpuses are frequently built 
for the accommodation of the young house¬ 
holds ; but if there be but one, it must bo 
shared. Such a plan, it need scarcely be said, 
docs not conduce to family harmony, especi¬ 
ally as, where only one parent survives, 
should he, after the division, be gnilfy of 
waste or extravagance in the management 
of his share, it may be taken from him, and - 
added to the portion of the younger pair. 


In Soule, tho magistracy is hereditary, 
and devolves upon “ the sienrs on demoi¬ 
selles” of cei’tain noble families. Tho 
ladies do not, however, exercise the privi¬ 
lege, but tlicy transmit it to their eldest 
sons, or can secure it to their husbands, if 
they bo judged worthy of tho honour. 
Although women do not, now-a-days, tako 
part in public matters among the Basques, 
yet there is evidence to show that they 
formerly did so, at‘least to some extent. 
In tho year 1316, the Abbe of Lavedau 
ha^^ng consulted the inhabitants of Cau- 
tercts, W'ho were his serfs, upon tho subject 
of changing tho site of their town, the 
question was put to tho vote, and an au- 
tlicntio docTimont is still extant bearing tho 
names of tho voters. Among these ai’o 
many names of women, of which only one 
corresponds with that of any man upon the 
list. They were not, therefore, married to 
any of tho masculine voters. They may 
■ have been wives of younger sons, to whom 
no vote was accorded, or widows, or un¬ 
married women in possession of their pro¬ 
perty. Momsiour Lagrese, whoso researches 
disinterred this document, justly points to 
the subject as one which deserves further 
investigation. We commend it to the notice 
of those who wish to seo women admitted 
to a share in tho franchise, and even now, 
should any of Mr. Mill’s disciples stray, in, 
their summer wanderings, to tho beautiful 
little village of St. Jean do Liiz, at the foot 
of the Western Pyrenees, they may have 
the pleasure of observing a people among 
whom tho woman is—at least before tho 
law—considered the equal of the man. 

THEATBICAL TALKEES AND 
DOERS. 

Wb have already seen in relation to the 
art of Painting,* what severe treatment the 
Doer is apt to receive from the professed 
Talker. There is another branch of art, in 
connexion with which the critic of the 
drawing-rooms is exceedingly fond of lay¬ 
ing down tho law. In treating of the 
Theatre and all that belongs to it, tho 
Talker is always wonderfully glib and 
confident; giving his opinions in an ex¬ 
cathedra tone, which is impressive in. the 
extreme. 

. These theatrical Talkers may be sepa¬ 
rated into two classes, one differing from 
tho other in many important particulars, 

* See Aui xau Tsab Bovhd, New Series, toL iii., 
p.271. 
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bufc botb being alike in the respect that 
they are almost supernaturally knowing, 
and exceedingly bal’d to please. Perhaps 
the most salient mark by which these two 
elfiss('s may be distinguished, the one from 
the other, is by a difference in their respec¬ 
tive ages; one division of theatrical Talkers 
being old, and the other young. 

The old Talker is liard to please, be¬ 
cause he has, as he tells you, “witnessed 
the performances of men and women who 
really knew what acting meant.” He has 
seen the thing done well. He lived when 
there was a school of actors, when there 
was such a thing as the “ grand manner,” 
when an actor who took the part of_a 
Roman trod the stage like a lioman. It is 
almost toiTible to think what this Talker 
has seen. He has seen the Kembles. lie 
lias seen all the great actors, separate 
and tf>gpther. Ho has seen Munden and 
li'aweott, and Charles Young, and Miss 
O’Neil, all at tho’v very best, acting in the 
same picee. He lias seen Grentlcman Jones. 
Yon can’t expect him to be satisfied with 
W’hat goes on now. 

How much ho has to say abont Kean! 
Wliat long doscM’iptions bo gives, of liow 
that eminent actor did certain scenes, of 
his different readings, of his actions and 
gcsticnlations, of what ho did do, of what 
he didn’t do, and how both courses of 
conduct were equally effective. Ho tells 
how, in this scene, the gi’cat tragedian 
would seize the player with whom ho was 
acting, by tlu! throat, with sneh violence 
tlmt the [uiblic rosf! in alarm lost the man 
should bo killed; bow, in another scene, 
he simply'remained, on the occasion of a 
great crisis, motionlass, with his hands 
clasjied over his head ; and how the public 
mind was equally (b'sturbed by that effect, 
as thinking he had falhm into a fit. What 
comparisons this old-school Talker draws 
betweini his idol and any of our more 
modern tragedians ! “ When you went to 

SCO Edmuud Kean in Hamlet or Othello, 
you did not say to yourself ‘ I am going to 
see Kean,’ hat you said, ‘I am going to 
sec Hamlet or Othello.’ Now, how widely 
diffei'ent it is. You see Huskinsook, the 
modem tragedian, in this or that part, hut 
it is always Boskinsook, and you always 
feel that it is so, and you expect before¬ 
hand that it will be so,” Then, our Talker 
goes on to dispose of the subject alto¬ 
gether. " As an art capable of exliibiling 
human passion and emotion; as a means 
of lifting the spectator above the low 
sordid thoughts which in the ordinary rou¬ 
tine of life exclusively opeupy his atten¬ 


tion ; and so taking him out of himself into 
a sphere immeasurably more elevated than 
that in whieJi ho ordinarily finds himself; 
as an agent possessed of those glorious 
capabilities, the English stage, sir, may be 
said to exist no longer.” 

This implicit believer in the Theatre of 
the Past is, in all things, wonderfully akin 
to the connoisseur in whose eyes the*Art of 
fho Past is alone worthy of respect; there 
seeming to exist in both, a curious jealousy 
of any attempt on the part of so unworthy a 
thing as a modern artist to enter i nto compe¬ 
tition with the giants of old. Bat what i.s it 
that these gmmble.rs wnnt ? What would 
they bring about, if they could have their ! 
way ? Would they have the modern artists 
of every denomination come forward, like ^ 
the ma.giiiians lu t!ie Acts of the Apo.stlos, ' 
and burn f heir siock-in-trado, making at 
the same time some sucli proclamation as i 
fills: “Weare impostors and pretenders, i 
Wcfhavo been attnnpling to do wbat we ■ 
have no vocation for doing. Wo liavo 
called ourselves artists, have sat down (as 
painters) before our easels, or have (:i,s 
actors) stepped onto tlio boards, deeming it 
jiossible that our doings might form part of 
tliat groat avj; chain of which the first links 
were forged by Michael Angelo and Raphael 
as painters, or by Betterton and Garrick as 
actors. Such lias been our presumption, 
and such our folly until now ; but wo Avill 
oficod no lonjror. Our clfort-S to do wind 
wo had no right to attenijit, shall cease. 
You arc quite correct, gc'ntlcmou of the old- 
schooi. The arts are dead, and wc will vex 
their ghosts no more. As to ourselves, and 
what is to become of us, that is a question 
of some importance, perhaps, to ourselves, 
but of none to any oue else. We have not 
boon brought up to do anything useful, and 
it may be difficult for us to know what to 
turn our hands to. Our having dared to 
devote ourselves to what is obviously a thing 
defunct seems to suggest an attempt on our 
part in the undertaking lino. Such of ns,, 
ad have unhappily made painting our study, 
might design those comhinations of weep¬ 
ing willows, and urns, and inverted torches, 
which are lijcely to be "always wanted in 
funereal circles; while those who wore 
foolish enough to engage in theatrical pur¬ 
suits might, perhaps, prove useful in or¬ 
ganising funeral processions on a more 
effective principle than has hitherto pre¬ 
vailed.” 

Absurd as this sounds, it seems to bo 
the only logical tendency of the ar^ments 
used by the exclusive believer in wio Past 
with whom we are so much at issue; who 
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surrounds what has boon with a nimbus of 
perennial glory, and treats wliat is with 
contempt; according to whom Art has been 
glorious, and is now hopelessly despicable. 

So much for one kind of Theatrical 
Talker. It behoves ns now to bestow a few 
lines on another. 

The Talker of the ncw-school, like the 
Ttvlk<ir of the old-school, is hard to please; 
but for a different reason. He is hard to 
please, because hois so dreadfully knowing. 
H(? is acquainted with all the stage t.ra- 
ditioTia, and settles exactly what are the 
points which an actor who undenstanda his 
business ought to make, in every part ho 
])la.yR; knoAviiig all this, and a great deal 
beside.s, he is down upon any mcndicr 
of the profession who does not please 
' him, Avith relentless sevority. He has 
been to Paris—tin; theatrical anuAeur has 
always jhist been t.o Paris, as the artistic 
amatcni- has aUvays jnst been to Venice— 

I and bus come back Avil.li a standard of criti¬ 
cism so elevated that tio English actor Aan 
hope to Como up to it. “ i saw the play in 
I’ai'is,” he says, in allusion to some drama 
(from the Ei'c'noli) which is crnaliug a 
furore lu Etiglajul, “ and I do assure you 
(hat after seeing Mouclte iu tlio principal 
part, it is impossible not to n^gard Fly's 
, ]iorforTnaiicc of the character, over here, as 
sonii;thiug’ almost amouuting to sacrilege. 
He misses every point in the piece. Ho 
I(ds every oppoidunity slip. He has so 
little comprtihensiou of Avhat ho is airaing 
.at, th.at' lie never gels hold of his auditmee 
fur a single inomeiit from beginning to 
end. I conld do tlic thing better myself. 
Hanged if J couldn’t !” 

Btrangc and unutterable presumption, 
AA’bicli would scfun absolutely incredible if 
Avc did not meet Avith instances of it every 
day! There are .some circles in AA’hich one 
never lisl ciis to the description of theatrical 
t-opics without hearing the law laid down 
by some amateur, who has been in the habit 
of playing at acting, in the feeblest and 
most dilettante fashion, and whose braggixrjj 
tfelk reminds one of tlio fop in Henry the 
Fourth, who provoked “ professional” Hot¬ 
spur so excusably. 

Ah, if this Talker did but know how 
much of study, and labour, and cxportence 
it has taken to fit this actor whoso per- 
• formanco he criticises to take his place on 
the stage as an audible, visildo, intelli¬ 
gible exponent of the part Avhich he has 
nndertalten to embody f If he, knew this, 
surely ho would speak a little more re¬ 
spectfully and a little more diffidently in 
cidticising his Arictim’s performanoc. 


. How very much has the professional actor 
to understand, and how much to do, before 
he can be looked Aipon as capable of fulfilling 
his vocation. And first of his understand¬ 
ing : he understands that from the moment 
of his passing on to that stage on which he 
is to act he is to bo for the time wliatevcr he 
professes to he. lie must convey to you (the 
public) the idea tliat the character whicli he 
represents lias had an existence before yon 
see him. Certain episodical moments of his 
life happen to be pas.sing, where you can 
observe tlicm on tliat stage, but his story 
has had a beginning wliich you do not see, 
and will go on Avhon yon aro not looking. 
Understanding this and putting liimself, by 
aid "of the imagination, in that very position 
in which the play supposes him, all the 
rest, must go riglii.. Whatever he lias to 
do will ho done under the influence of this 
conviction. If iu the course of the scene 
ho has to plead for bis lil'c, or for another 
life dearer to him than his oaaui, it is not 
nccessmy that he shonld school himself 
into declaiming with energy and anima¬ 
tion ; to him it is a fact that his life (or 
that other life) is in danger; hoAV can ho 
help pleading eagerly? So when he knows 
of a jilot being hatched against the charac¬ 
ter of tlie AV'onian whom ho kwes, it is not 
needful that he should say to liimself, “I 
must (iiyprar to listen eagerly.” Ho cannot 
lielp listening. Her happiness is in flanger; 
by listening to the yilot against her he may 
sa\-o her, and so he doi’s listen, and the 
auilieiice seo.s that he docs. 

This higieal poreeption of his position is 
what the gooft actor masters first,. That 
done, he has to consider the mechanical and 
technical part of his husiness, and to Iwirn 
hoAV to make tlie intonations of his voice, 
and the external movements and gestures of 
his body, true, and at the same time intel¬ 
ligible, exponents of what is going on 
within him. To acquire the requisite con¬ 
trol oA'er his voice, and to learn how to 
manage and make the most of it, so that 
his words shall be heard, and understood, 
in the remotest parts of the theatre in 
which he is acting, is a task to ho accom¬ 
plished only by moans of enormous labour 
and persistent effort. And this has to bo 
done, it must be remembered, without 
having recourse to mouthing and bellowing. 
This conveying of liis meaning to those who 
are seated on the farthest-off benches, with¬ 
out seeming exaggerated or overstrained to 
those who aro near, is one of the most diffi¬ 
cult of all the task.s which the actor sets 
himself. Nor is this a questioja of voice and 
intonation only, but also of gesture and 
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action. These, to be seen and understood 
at a distance, must bo largo and obvious, 
yet there must be subtlety and rednement 
about them as well. Then ho must move 
the bands evenly and gracefully, but at 
tho same time tmaffectedly and naturally; 
above all, he must be able not to move at 
all, but to keep quite still when he ought to 
do so, which—compassed about with such 
a network of nerves of motion as we are— 
is not always so easy as it seems. 

Invariably, too, I'etaining his self-posses¬ 
sion, and considering how to make his words 
tell upon his audience when he comes to 
an important speech, he takes care to be in 
the right place—whence he can be both seen 
and heard well at the time of delivering it. 
Nor docs ho suffer any important part of 
his dialogue to be lost, owing to its boing 
spoken at a time when circumstances pre¬ 
vent its being properly heard. 

Tho acquirements here set down are but 
a few of those which the Doer, who is 
worthy of the name, takes care to make 
his own. They are rudimentary, and, once 
mastered, aro merely regarded by the pro¬ 
fessional artist as a kind of foundation, or 
groundwork, on which to engraft all sorts 
of graces and refinements. 

Nor Ls it only with what ho has to cul¬ 
tivate that tho practical artist occupies 
himself. He must think besides of what 
is to be avoided. There are all sorts 
of awkward stupid habits into which 
humanity is liable to fall when it finds 
itself with a row of footlights in front of 
it, and a mass of upturned human faces 
beyond. Under such circumstances a 
man's eyes wiU, unless he be very care¬ 
ful, play him false and mislead him. 
He. will look up, or he will look down, not 
straight at the people he is addressing, 
whether they are actually on the stage with 
him, or the public in tho body of the house. 
That mass of faces is a formidable thing to 
confront, and the craven suggestion of a 
man’s weak nature disposes him to turn his 
back upon the audience more than is con¬ 
venient, and to skulk at the rear of the 
stage, or get awkwardly behind any shelter¬ 
ing piece of furniture which may bo placed 
conveniently for the purpose. 

Let the Talker who deals so severely 
with this particular kind of Doer—whether 
by comparing him disparagingly with the 
Doer of a former age, or with his own often 
most erroneous standard of what ought to 
be—consider what the labour and study 
must be which enable the professional actor 
to master alljthese constituent parts, great 
and small, of his business. 


Altogether there does not seem to be 
much ground for all Ibis depreciation of 
the stage of our day, which we hear from 
tho Talker of tho old-school as of the new. 
That there is observable; in connexion with 
the art of the theatre as with that of the 
studio, a change in the manner of its de¬ 
velopment there can be no doubt; but 
change does not necessarily involve dete¬ 
rioration. Our school of acting is in a 
state of transition. We are discarding the 
conventional in this as in other things, and 
cultivatnig the natural. A school of acting 
has sprung up of late years which is cha¬ 
racterised by a specially close adhei’cnco to 
nature, a respect for probability, and a 
truthfulness of detail, which, accompanied 
as it is by an abandonment of old estab¬ 
lished conventionalities, is of high promise. 
We surfly see now, in certain individual 
cases which it would be invidious to name, 
more elaborate study of character and more 
exhibition of individuality than wc used to 
sect The standard set up is much more a 
standard of nature and much lees a standard 
of art than was ever the case before. Wo 
think less of elocutionary display and of 
the “ grand manner ” and of declamatory 
pow.er, than wo did formerly; we think 
more of a cJoseness to nature and a careful 
reproduction of tho more subtle expressions 
of feeling. 

Surely these are hopeful indication."?, and 
such as may be safely quoted by all who 
have it at heart to" confute tho lachrymose 
theories of those members of the Talking 
Fraternity who donoutico all modern schools 
of art, of whiitsoovcr kind, and who raise 
the one monotonous parrot cry of “ Icha- 
bod’^ over every one of them. 

IN GOB’S ACRE, 

’Twab on a Morn of Summer 
In tbo kirkyoril lone. 

An old man, hoary headed. 

Sat upon a stone. 

And thooi^bt of days departed. 

And griefs that he had known. 

His long white hair was wafted » 

' On the wandering breeze; ^ 

A bonnie little maiden * 

Frolickea at his knees, 

And twined fair flowers with rushes. 
Gathered on the leas. 

„ Over her pleasant labour 

She crooned her infant song; 

I said with self-communing, 

“ Beath shall not tarry long, 

For the old old fruit hath ripened, 

And tho young fSfuit groweth stronff."’ 

Alas ! for the To-morrow, 

That recks not of To-day I 
Fate, like a serpent orawlmg, 

Unhoticed, on its prey, 

Came as a burning fever. 

And snatched the babe away.. * 
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Death.! why bo harsh and cruel. 
To take the infant mild, 

Home to its Ood and Father, 

All pure and undefilcd: 

And learo the old man hoary 
"Weeping for the child ? 

" Whom the gods love die early 1“ 
Odr Father knowcth best; 

And we are wrong to censure. 

The supreme behest: 

Sleep softly! bonnio blossom. 
Sleep! and take thy rest! 

We need such consolation. 
Whether we live or die : 

"Wero Death no benefactor. 

Laden with blossiogs high; 

Sad, sad were the survivors, 
Under the awful sky! 


DIPLOMACY IN DISTRESS. 

One after another, the choriphed ideals of 
our youth take new shapes. One l>y one 
the shadows whieh wo have supposed to ho 
actual bodies molt away, and disclose tho 
hard real fact, always unlilce the" effigy our 
fancy formed. * 

If there were one branch of tho good 
and grand Circumlocution Office which 
wo believed in more than another, it was 
“ P. O.” If there were a pi’ofession tiiat 
had for ns a peculiar fascination, and 
which we were never tired of stitdying in 
tlio truthful pages of political novels, it 
was diplomacy. Tho diplomatic service 
represented, iu our mind’s eye, all that 
Avas interesting and exciting in the great 
Avorld of politics. We scouted Oxenstieiui’s 
epigram as a malicious libol. We know 
how much wisdom was necessary for tho , 
governing of mankind; wo revered the 
wisdom of our ideal ambassadors, the 
I'cal kings of men. Dignified, but easy, 
courteous, yet guarded, our ideal ambas¬ 
sador was always popular wherever ho 
Avont. His princely hospitality attracted 
the host society of tho luxurious capital 
in which he lived. Reticent, straight¬ 
forward, and honourable, he was perpetu¬ 
ally defeating the evil machinations of 
envoys of rival courts. When tho Russian 
prince, not only tho possessor of countless 
roubles, hut also gifted with a diabolical 
craftiness, worthy of Macchiavelli—wo 
never had, and have not, for the matter 
of that, even now, any very definite idSa 
what wero the exact doctrines of Mac- 
chiavolli which deserved to be branded as 
diabolical; but our political novels were 
very fond of so stigmatising them-—came in 
our ambassador’s way, towards the end of 
the fii-st volume, how interesting tho tale 
became! For all his spies, and his bribes, 
and the rest of his stock-in-trade, occa¬ 


sionally including a dagger or so, what a 
bad time was in store for that Muscovite! 
For at least a volume and a half, the Mac- 
chiavelHan schemer usually got the best 
of it. Unscrupulous fraud and conspiracy 
succeeded, almost invariably. But our am¬ 
bassador was equal to tho occasion, and 
behold at length—cither at one of those 
magnificent dinners, or, more frequently, 
at one of thoso brilliant balls which wore 
continually taking place at tho British em¬ 
bassy—the machinations of tho emissary of 
tho Czar were exposed and defeated. The 
Russian was not unfrequently consumed 
by a mad passion for oxir ambassador’s 
daughter, a fair child of Albion, endoAved 
with'every virtue and all the accomplish¬ 
ments, who. In such cases, was invariably 
engaged to an aristocratic but poor private 
secretary, and Avould not, iu consequence, 
boar of becoming madamo la princesse. 
Thus, passion and diplomacy Avero dcliglit- 
fnlly mixed; and, as tlio ill-regulated 
mind of tho Russian often led to his 
attempted abduction of tho object of hi.s 
alfections, delicious complications ensued. 
When the ambassador was younger than in 
such a case as that just cited, there was 
usually a young ambassadress. Under 
thoso circumstances, the wicked foreign 
diplomatist became a Frenchman, and the 
young ambassadress herself was tho object 
of his unlawful passion. But, iu either 
case, the triumpVi of virtue, and (the same 
thing) of the British ambassador always 
came oft'. 

As for the attaeh6s, their life was one 
round' of excitement and luxury. Scions 
of noblo houses, and in tho receipt of 
princely allowances from their noblo fa- - 
thers, those fortunate youths were the life 
and soul of all society. They could do, 
and they did, everything. The miserable, 
puny, poverty-stricken counts and barons 
of foreign lands looked with envy on the 
broad-shouldered, six-feet high, son of 
Britain: as, with Ids frank, open smile, ho 
lavished among them astonishing sums of 
money, or, as bestriding his thorough-bred 
English hunter, he beat them all in the 
steeple-chase; or, on occasion, used the 
boxing powers of his nation with tcmblo 
effect in dcfoaco of the insulted daughter 
of his chief. The very Queen’s messen¬ 
ger^ lived an enviable life; albeit they 
were, occasionally compelled to travel for 
many weeks at a stretch across Russian 
snows swarming with wolves, or across 
savage mountains beset with brigands 
and, worse stiU, Avith unscruputoua emis¬ 
saries of rival diplomatists. Their lives 
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were in their hands, and now and again 
they wore compelled to defend their 
precious despatch-boxes against alarming 
odds; but then they had compensating ad¬ 
vantages. They Imew everybody every¬ 
where. The best bins in the best coUars in 
Europe were open to them. The greatest 
cooks wore charmed to exercise the utmost 
resources of their art in behalf of these 
delightful captains. Bright eyes smiled 
upon them; they had more opportunities 
for flirtation than any other class of men 
in the world. And then they bad the addi¬ 
tional advantage of being unable, owing 
to the requirements of F. O., to stay long 
enough in any one place to be bored by its 
pleasures. ' 

Of course as time passed on, our more 
extravagant views of life in tho diplo¬ 
matic service gi’adnally toned down, and 
we began to percf3ive that Queen’s mes¬ 
sengers, attaeh^s, and even ambassadors, 
were but mortal; and that it was not 
unlikely that they might occasionally bo 
troubled by some of the ills that ile.sh 
is heir to. But it never occurred to us 
that the diplomatic service and* hard.ship 
might be convertible tcj'ms. An econo¬ 
mical embassy, an attache compcliod to go 
to market and to look closely after the petty 
cash, a legation in diflicultic.s in the matter 
of house rent, a charge d’affaires entering 
into elaborate calculatioiis i»i regard to cab 
fares, were phenomena not provided for in 
onr philosophy. Without overwhelming 
testimony we should have declined to be¬ 
lieve in a state of things so hoai trending. 
Unfortunately the testimony is now before 
us, unimpeachable, printed and presented to 
both houses of parliament by command, of 
Her Majesty, and is contained in tho recent 
Reports from Her Majesty’s Representa¬ 
tives respecting the British and Foreign 
Diplomatic Services.” Throughout these 
reports, wliich are, as a whole, ably written, 
and which contain much interesting and 
valuable information, there runs a moan of 
lamentation. Salaries described as never 
having been excessive, are becoming woe¬ 
fully insufficient. Prices arc rising every¬ 
where. Nobody can live upon Ins pay any¬ 
where. From Persia to Paris, from Central 
America to Coburg, from Berlin to Buenos 
Ayres, it is the same. Destitution stares 
our diplomatist in the face. 

Here, in Buenos Ayres, our attaebds 
have to live in a little house, hardly large 
enough for two, iu most nncomfoidablG 
fashion. Their average monthly-expenses 
for rent little house is let at the 

modest figure of three hundred and twelve 


pounds a year), kitchen expenses, light, 
fuel, washing, and wages, are, for the one 
gentleman forty-four, and for the other, 
thirty-four pounds. No cordon-blcu attends 
to tho modest diplomatic kitchen. No ex¬ 
travagant hills of fare acoonnt for thi.s large 
housekeeping hill. One dish of meat, and 
0710 of eggs or vegetables, with tho domestic 
tea or coffee, is not a very elaborate break- , 
fast; dinner, consisting of soup, one dish 
of meat, one dish of vegetables, and a 
sweet, tho whole washed down by vin 
ordinaire, is a simple repast. From their 
estimate of monthly expenses tho two 
gentlemen who paitako of those frugal | 
meals have omitted “ numerous indisjieii- '| 
sahlo items of daily necessity”—to wi(, | 
coach and horse hire, and similar small 
matters. And coaches in Buenos Ayres 
are a formidable consideration. Four shil- 
liiig.s and twopcuiee per fare.' (answering 
probably to the Frentih course), and double i 
Ijiat amount per hour, is a teri’ifio tavilf 
for a cab, e,s})ecially in face of tho fact that 
after rain tlie streets ai-c impassable on 
foot. Buenos A.yres must be altogether a 
tr^^ing place lo reside in. Gas is dear .and 
bad ; coals cost live pounds per ton ; iJic 
prices of all things—so says one nf the < 
oldest English conimorcial inhabitant,s of | 
the city—Jiave doubled during the last j 
twenty years, wilh the exeejitiou of house- | 
rent, and that has increased IhreeJ’old. 
To the commci’cial population this inereaso 
may matter little, as tho augmented ex- ' 
penso is attributed "largely to the complete 
change iu the liabits of tlio.peojde, caused 
by tlie gTOwing prosperity of tho couni.ry | 
subsequent to the fall of Rosas in 1852, 
and the gi-eat stimulus given to trade by 
the rise in the value of its produce during 
the Crrn7can war. But to an nnpaid 
attache, or to a poorly-salaried secreiary, 
the diflerence is of considerable import¬ 
ance; and five hundred and fifty pounds 
a year seems a good deal to have to pay for 
the honour of being nnp 9 ,id attache to the 
British Legation in Buenos Ayres ! * 

The same lucrative post in Rio do Janeiro 
costs its economical holder at loa.st six hun¬ 
dred pounds a year; and if prices go on 
rising as they have done of late years, 
tfiere seems no I’eason why double that 
sum should not be considered a fair rate of 
living for a single man in a little time. 
Here again, however, it is probable that 
the rise in prices is owing to the increase 
of trade and the spread of luxury, and that 
nobody suffers much but those unfortunates 
who have to live on fixed incomes. Indeed, 
of the English residents w’ho furnish in- 
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formation on tho subject, one gentleman 
says : “ Since tho year 18.50 Rio de Janeiro 
has been thoroughly pared”—^this is better 
than Buenos Ayres anyhow—“ and a class 
of carriages and horses, formerly unknown 
to our habits of life, are now considered 
iiulispcnsablo to any w(;ll kept up esta¬ 
blishment ; but the introduction of these 
European equipages, and thorough-bred 
I hor.scs from the Cape of Good Hope, have 
I fully quadrupled tho expense of carriage} 
and horses to any one called upon to keep 
lip such an establishraent.” Another gen- 
i (Ionian, who has had twenty years’ expe- 
|| rionce, remarks : “ Greater luxury in dress 
j: and equipages, more public entertainments, 

I and doubled taxes, further stimulate and 
i oblige greater oxponditnre, and as marks 
i of jn’ogrcssivo indulgotico, I may q^oto 
jl ( 111 ' use of ice and abuse of tobacco as 
j dating from two or three years previous to 
i the period of this comparison.” 

; It is hard for this anti-tobacco gentleman 
\ to fall foul of ice which is probably not a 
!' very tremendous exjiense, even in Rio, and 
' wliieh, properly used, saves about half its 
; cost. At any rate, it is small consolation* 

! ib.” the nnpaid attaebc, or secretary of 
: legation, with seven hundred a yca^, who 
can only live (unless possessed of private 
; pnqierty), by the exercise of the strictest 
; economy, to relieni, that their ti’ouhles 
; ire caused liy tho increased cxtravag.anues 
, of tho people among whom they live, and 
I tvhosc incomes grow in some sort of pro- 
! ]}ari ion to their ox 2 >onse 8 . Life in Rio do 
\ Janeiro is complicatt'd liy a singular and 
j imjdeasaut cnstoin whioli drives into lai’ge 
I iiotels, conducted on the United States 
I board-and-lodging system, ovoryboily for- 
j tunato enough not to he obliged to take 
I a house. This remarkable custom causes 
j houses to be handed over to incoming 
tenants in a state of complete internal 
dilapidation; and, as the Brazilian law 
I has the peculiarity of annulling a lease 
on thq sale of the property, it has occurred 
to our minister, as he dolefully observes, 
to find liimself, after spending large siims 
on repairs, suddenly houseless, without the 
I smallest compensation, and with all the 
trouble and expense to come over again. , 
The difficnllies of persons with fixed 
' inc(jraes, in Rio and Bnenos Ayres, are 
paralleled in Bogotd. Seventy-five per 
cent appears to be thd average rate* of in- 
, crease in the prices current in the capital 
1 .of Colombia; and matters are further com- 
! plicated by the fact that the general style 
of living among tho society in which 
members of the diplomatic body move, is 


much more expensive than it was in 1850. 
A similar cause of increased expenditure 
exists in Caracsis, wdicre Venezuelan society 
has gradually become more and more luxu¬ 
rious, while prices have largely increased ; 
and where tho government has taken ad¬ 
vantage of the largo and increasing demand 
for aTtic]c.s of foreign manufacture, to im¬ 
pose a duty of somewhere about sixty per 
cent upon them. 

It will bo readily conceived that matters 
are little more agreeable in Washington 
than in the cities of South America. Fifty 
per cent is mentioned as the rate of in¬ 
crease in prices in tliat straggling capital, 
and it is hardly necessary that wo should 
bo informiid that “ tho gojieral stylo of 
living among the societ.y in whieli ilic 
membei’S of the diplomatic body are in ibo 
bribit of mixing is much more ex 2 )ensivo 
than it was fift.een or twenty years ago.” 
Our minister estimates the lowest figiiro at, 
,wdiicb a mai’ricd man with a couido of 
children can possibly manage to exist de¬ 
cently, at soineihiTig over a tlionsand a 
year; while it is oonsidci’ed impossible that 
the mo.st economical of bachelors shtmltl be 
able to manage with less than six hnudred 
and fifty pounds a year. 

Knowing what to our sorrow we do know 
of London life and London prices, tho reports 
I'rom tho great ICnropoau cities n ill excite 
no surprise. The luxurious city of Vienua, 
always sufliciently expensive, is doubly so 
iiow. Paris is in the same predicament, as 
many of us can testify. But in conjiling 
these two great caj)itals in this-connexion, 
it is well t.o note a direct conflict of testi¬ 
mony between Loi'd Bloomfield's re 2 )ort of 
the social calls upon the junior members of 
the diplomjitic body in Vienna, and Mr. 
West’s view of tho case in Paris. Lord 
Bloomfield says : “As regai’da the mainte¬ 
nance of their social position by foi’eigners 
whom their official chlW'acter admits into 
the bo.st society in Vienna, tho fact that 
this society is composed of persons of 
wealth, as well as rank, has at all times 
rendered Vienna an expensive place of re¬ 
sidence for any young man .... I am 
decidedly of opinion that none of the junior 
members of this embassy can maintain the 
position assigned to them in Vienna, society 
by their connexion with a groat embassy 
without largely exceeding their official 
salaty.” Again Lord Bloomfield discreetly 
declines to commit himself to any precise 
statement of the amount of expenditure for 
board, lodging, and the maintenance of bis 
social position, necessary to be incurred 
byi his juniors. Air. West, on tho other 
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hand, estimates the actual cost of lodging, 
food, and servants, for a young diplomatist 
in Paris, at six hundred a year, and ex¬ 
presses his opinion that very exaggerated 
notions prevail as to tho expenditure neces¬ 
sary to the maintenance of a social position. 
Mr. West thinks that the social position 
of a junior member of an embassy, depends 
in a great measure on his own merits, and 
upon his refined habits and gentlemanly 
manners. The diplomatist who has a 
private income sufficient to enable him to 
support the expense of a style of living 
“ erroneously considered,” as the report 
puts it, “ as adding height and dignity to his 
position as a diplomatist,” is, in Mr. West’s 
opinion, just as likely as not, to get no ad¬ 
vantages out of his expenditure. The pomp 
and show of diplomatic life are not so ne¬ 
cessary or so effective now, as in former 
years. There may be a great deal of truth 
in this way of putting the case, but it must 
be borne in mind that a man’s expense# 
aro inevitably affected by tho style of 
living customary in tho society in which 
he moves; that even junior diplomatists 
“of refined habits and gentlemanly man¬ 
ners,” can procure admission to the very 
best society; and that tho very best society 
in such cities as Vienna and Paris is not 
altogether the cheapest. 

Even in Berlin, prices have risen and 
luxury has increased. The style of living in 
tho best society of that dusty city on the 
Spree lias lost its old simplicity; where 
three hundred pounds a year was enough 
in 1837 for a junior member of the lega¬ 
tion, five hundred would represent genteel 
poverty now-a-days. In St. Petersburg, 
eight hundred pounds is not thought an 
excessive year’s expenditure for tho bud¬ 
ding diplomatist; and, as tho report from 
.that city goes into the minutest details of 
wages of coachmen and housemaids, it is 
probable that the estimate may be taken 
as strictly accurate. Twenty-two pounds a 
year, besides “ allowances for tea,” &c., and 
gratuitiesat Christmas and Easter, represent 
pretty good wages for a housemaid ; while 
the footmen aro not ill off with forty 
pounds as their year’s pay. Altogether, it 
would seem that the servants have de-, 
eidedly the bestof it in St. Petersburg. Why 
living in Brussels should have suddenly 
become a costly gmusement, does not quite 
appear, but the fact is on record. The 
second secretary to our legation in that 
city, is described as being in receipt of the 
imgnificent salary of two hnnffired and 
fifty pounds a year: out of which (he is 


married and has a small family) ho has to 
pay a trifle under fourteen hundred pounds 
for his year’s expenses; and even hero, 
clothing, medical attendance, furniture, 
and misoellaneous items, are not included. 

It is remarked that this gentleman does 
not entertain, as his house is so small that 
ho would be unable to, do so even if he de¬ 
sired it; and it is naively added that “ bo 
considers living at Brussels expensive.” 

What, under circumstances such as these, 
is to become of the diplomatic service, as 
a career, except for me]j of considerable i 
pinvato fortune, and with a taste for re¬ 
siding abroad ? There is not much com- i 
plaint of tho pay of tho ministers them- j 
selves. It is not large, but if will servo. |i 
But the prizes are few. Promotion is 
ab|olutefy stagnant, and unfortunate ! 
atffiches, paid and unpaid, are hoping 
against hope, with an average expenditure 
of seven or eight Imndrcd pounds to be j 
provided for. It is obvion.sly impos.siblc j 
that the country should be expected to pay |l 
salaries sufficient to defray those heavy ex- ' 
ponses ; it is obviously ridiculous to expect. I 
‘ educated and often very able men to waste 
the best years of their lives in the almost : 
gratnjtous fulfilment of subordinate duties, j 
with little or no hope of promotion to j 
higher posts. The diplomatic service on l| 
its old footing is doomed. It is not onr ji 
province to discuss here the whole question i; 
of tho needful reforms. But if auy cxt.tui- i 
sive re-adjustment of salaries should take 
place, it win be necessary to keep well in . 
view the practical advice contained in Mr. 
West’s report from Paris, already referred j 
to. “ If regard is to bo had in such a re- I 
adjustment to the increased cost of repre¬ 
sentation, and to the necessity of being 
np to an exaggerated social standard, no 
just estimate of necessary expenditure can 
ever be arrived at: for there will be found 
no limit to ideas respecting the amount 
of representation which may bo judged 
necessary, or to exalted notions of social 
position which may be formed.” * 

TEN YEARS IN AN INDIAN PRISON, 

On the 17th of January 1781, Sir Eyre 
Coote, the veteran commafider-in-chief of 
India, who onc-and-twenty years before had 
defeated Count Lally and the French army, 
and taken Pondicherry, commenced a cam¬ 
paign a^inst Hyder Ali, by encamping 
on the ^‘d Hills near the above named 
city. 

Oa the 6tb of February some artillery- 
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men sent to burn the French boats on the 
beach at Pondicherry, were cut off by a 
flying party of Hyder’s horse. The daring 
freebooters had no time to carry off any 
plunder, but still they ventured near enough 
to the English lines to snatch up an un¬ 
fortunate sepoy sergeant-major who was 
bathing in a tank in front of tbo quarter 
guard, and also an artillery camp colour- 
man, named James Bristowe, son of a 
blacksmith at Norwich. The “ lootics,” in¬ 
stantly stripped the young artilleryman of 
everything ho possessed, and hurried him, 
almost naked and with bound arms, before 
their cruel master, Hyder, who was then en¬ 
camped about five miles from tho right flank 
of our army, between us and Cuddalore. 
Tlicre was nothing extraordinary or sump¬ 
tuous about Hydor’s tent, except a gorgeous 
rich Persian carpet spread on tho floor, 

I and hold down at the comers by four 
massive sngar-loaves of silver. Several 
French ofticers were present, sCnd one of 
tlicm who spoke English, questioned the 
prisonei* as to the strength and destina- 
I lion of Sir Eyre Cooto’s army; but when 
I Bristowe replied thirty-five thousand men 
(five thousand of them Europeans) and 
seventy pieces of ordnance, the Frenchman 
briskly swore that ho lied, and that all tho 
Europcivns then in India did not amount to 
j| that number. Hyder, scowling at this sup- 
j posed attempt to deceive him, ordered the 
I prisoner to be kept tied to the ground on 
the bare sand in tho rear of his tent during 
the halts, and by day, when marching, to 
I be lashed to tho captive sergeant-major; 

! Bristowe remained thus for seven days, 
the first three without any food, except 
what the gentler of his guards brought 
him now and then by stealth out of sheer 
compassion. On tho fourth day, wheix 
Hyder had encamped nearer Cuddalore, 

, where tho English were entrenched, a Ma- 
homedan ofiicer came to Bristowo and 
ordered him an allowance of ono lee of 
I’ice and two pice a day. Ho tided hard 
to induce Bristowe to (inter Hyder’s ser¬ 
vice ; but finding him obstinate, curtailed 
his food and pay and sent him off to 
Gingee, a small rock fort that the Nabob 
had surrendered, and Avhere Hyder had 
left his womeiP, provisions, stores and camp 
I equipage. At Giugee, Bristowe was hand¬ 
cuffed, and on being removed to Arcot 
heavy leg-irons were substituted. But it 
was hard to chain up a blacksmith’s son 
securely. After three weeks of patient 
'' and intelligent labour, Bristowo coidrived, 
by means of a piece of broken china, to file 


down the head of tho nails which rivetted 
his irons so as to be able to throw them 
off at pleasure. All ho wanted then, to 
secure nis escape, was a heavy night’s rain; 
for even a shower will always drive Asiatic 
sentries under cover. But unfortunately for 
the poor feUow, the moon kept consistently 
luminous, the stars steadily brilliant. On 
the first of March, 1?81, Bristowo and 
the other English prisoners were marched 
towards Seringapatam, Hyder’s capital. 
Driven fast by blows from the guard of 
eighty Hindoos, past Vellore, which was 
held by tho English, they ascended the 
Ghauts, passing on their way innumerable 
mud forts, and reached Seringapatam on 
tho 18£h of the month. In this city tho 
officoi’s and common soldiers were impri¬ 
soned separately: the latter in a large en- 
closm’O surrounded by a cloistery, like that 
of a caravanserai. Tho poor wretches, 
dying fast of small-pox and dropsy, were 
, rotting like plague - stricken beasts, un- 
pitied and untended. Bristowe, however, 
contrived, with great forethought, to baffle 
the fell (iiseases by forcing a hard ball of 
wax into his l(»g, which served as a con¬ 
stant issue and a safety valvo for all bad 
humours. A plan of escape wa.s soon pro¬ 
jected by some of the leading prisoners : 
rice cakes were made for tho flight, and 
ropes were procured for scaling the wall; but 
the evening before tbe proposed departure a 
heavy rain fell and washed away tho very 
part of the wall selected for thp escalade. 
A strong guard was then instantly placed 
on the spot, and so the attempt to escape 
was frustrated. 

About six months afterwards the escxipo 
of some English prisoners roused Hyder to 
practise increasecl cruelties to the residue. 
They were brought out with their hands 
tied behind them, and every slave in the 
regiment lashed them with tamarind twigs: 
making in all fifteen hundred lashes to each 
prisoner. Soon after this, two thousand 
more English prisoners arrived, being a de¬ 
tachment which Colonel Braithwaito had 
surrendered in the Tanjore country. Epi¬ 
demic disease breaking out, in tho prison, 
now filthy and overcrowded, the European.^ 
were removed to a spacious square near 
Sinyam Vet. Bat thekilladar, soon seeing 
Bristowo and his companions in better 
spirits at the change, accused them of 
getting lazy from indulgence, and neglect¬ 
ing tho ohaylali drill at which tlioy were 
employed; so, loading them again with 
irons, ho sent them back, beaten ail tbe 
way, to their old impure prison. 
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wall. Luckily, a slight shower just then 
drove the sentinels under cover, and the 
fugitives could see them sitting smoking 
round a fire in the verandah. The cap¬ 
tives then cleared the outer wall, and, 
escaping another guard, proceeded straight 
to the precipice, of which they know 
neither the exact height nor nature. Bris- 
towe having offered to lead, threw him¬ 
self on his hands and slid down the rock, 
greatly terrified by the rapidity with which 
he fell until he caught hold of the branches 
of a small tree at the bottom and so 
brought himself to an anchor. The twelve 
others soon joined him, and just then, 
as they had calculated, the moon began 
to shine. They now crept on all fours 
through a thorny thicket, and reached the 
wood that belted the foot of the rock. 
Half through it they were alarmed by the 
challenge of a frightened sentry, who, hear¬ 
ing the leaves rustling, thought a tiger was 
upon him. Bristowo then turned further 
up the rock, and, moving round to the other 
side, struck into the wood where the clifi’ 
was not so steep and where there were no 
guards. His design was to push north¬ 
ward and so got into the Nizam’s do¬ 
minions. 

In this thicket Bristowo missed his com¬ 
rades, whom ho never saw again. He be¬ 
lieved that they deserted him, fearing ho 
might be an incumbrance: as he was not 
yet quite recovered of a fever. About two 
o’clock, when he disentangled himself from 
the thicket, he heard the sound of trumpets 
and tomtoms. He felt afraid that his com¬ 
panions had disregai’ded his instructions 
and stumbled on an out-post; still, deter¬ 
mined to persevere, he poshed northward 
over the plains which bordered the forest. 
From that moment, strange to say, his fever 
left him for good. About five miles along 
the plain, he came upon a mud-fort, which 
he did not discover until he was challenged 
by a sentry on the wall. Returning no an¬ 
swer and making a circuit, the fugitive hur¬ 
ried on till daybreak, .when he found hinS- 
self within twenty paces of two of Tippoo’s 
troopers who were cooking their victuals 
on the banks of a tank. It being too late 
to avoid them, Bristowe muffled himself 
in his blanket, hoping to pass them as a 
beggar or peasant, unnoticed. As he 
slunk by them he heard them discussing 
who ho was. One said, “ That’s certainly a 
European,” but the other replied, “You fool, 
how dare a European come here; don’t you 
see it is a woman ?” At that instant Bris- 
towe’s irons accidentally rattled f' taking 


the sounds for that of the brass nngs worn 
by Hindoo women on their arms and logs, 
the soldiers suffered him to pass unin¬ 
terrupted. Bristowe rested in a wood all 
next day; his irons had worked a deep 
hole in his leg, and his feet wore very sore 
frdtai traversing the sharp-pointed rocks. 
All that day he employed in freeing him¬ 
self of his chains, and before night ho had 
got them off with the help of his large 
knife from the prison. Though without 
food, the released man now felt exhilarated 
and refreshed. For four days he struggled 
over a range of rough-wooded hills that 
ran between Bangalore and Seringapatam 
—^four days without food or water—so that 
he became so weak and reduced, that he 
felt, unless the next day brought relief, he 
must perish. Ho lay down on the fourth 
night, and, in spite of gnawing hunger, 
fell asleep. 

Next morning (the 4th of December) he 
»rose almost in despair, but, tottering along, 
was fortunate enough to discern a group of 
small huts amongst the hills. This sight 
cheered and roused the unhappy fugitive, 
who had before experienced the kind¬ 
ness of tha simple-hearted people. lie ap¬ 
proached the hamlet, and asked an old 
woman for charity; while ho talked to 
her, other old women came out of their 
huts, and bronght him boiled raggy and 
gram-water, made into a curry: a delicious 
repast for the poor wandereiS who now 
passed himself off as a rajpoot. Pitying 
liim, the women .brought warm water, 
bathed his feet, gave him some cakes, and 
warned him against a Polygar fort which 
was in the road he bad planned to take. 
Biistowe left the hospitable hamlet,, with 
a heart overflowing with gratitude, and 
reconciled once more to lifo and man¬ 
kind. 

The following morning he luckily came 
to a clump of trees, bearing wholesome 
berries, ■ in shape and size resembling 
sloes; of these ho made a meal, carrying 
also a store away with him. Three days 
more ho pushed on northward, as much as 
possible among the woods. Everywhere 
there was danger. On a plain ho was at 
l^t compelled to cross, he one day saw two 
tigers, not a hundred paces fi*om him, and 
coming straight towards him. He did not 
lose his presenca of mind, and the crea¬ 
tures did not notice him until they were 
exactly opposite him, when, to his extreme 
joy, they slunk away, with their tails be¬ 
tween their legs. Bristowo, who had always 
heard that tigers would only attack men by 
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surprise, felt flattered to think that his picked up among the ruins some rice and 
hideous, ragged, and dishevelled dress had raggy, a few chillies, a little tobacco, an old 
frightened them. eai’them pot, and a most useful stout 

About an hour after, he fell in ‘with a bamboo walking Stick. He ate the rice 
troop of Tippoo’s Polygars, returning from raw, and spent tho rest of the day gather- 
hunting, They alarmed him even more ing grain in a jarra field, 
than the tigers. These troopers took liim The poor fellow was now so weak as to 
prisoner, and, carrying him into the fort, require almost constant rest, being unable to 
interrogated him. He represented himself travel more than six miles in twenty-four 
as a rajpoot, disabled in Tippoo’s service, hours. His spirits had not forsaken him, 
and returning to his own country. Tho but his strength was daily going; tho end 
soldiers, unluckily, seeing his skin through must, he felt, soon come. Still, he strained 
a hole in his blanket, and observing it to he every nerve, and tottered on till the 27th, 
lighter than his face, suspected him of being when he reached the banks of a small 
a European deserter from a chaylah regi- nullah. Here his sufterings nearly'ended, 
ment, and went to their killadar to know The attempt to cross, so exhausted his 
what was to be done to him. Bristowe, scanty' strength, that but for some bull- 
pretending to bo half dead with fatigue and rushes which grew on the opposite bank, he 
thirst, prevailed on the one sentry left-over would inevitably havo perished. In this 
him, to go for water; while the man was struggle for life, ho lost his earthem pot, 
gone, he instantly wrapped himself in his his tobacco, and all his provisions; quite 
blanket and boldly strutted out of tho fort, exhausted, he crawled up the bank and 
passing three gates, crowded with country ^ threw himself on the grass to die. Re¬ 
people and cattle returning from the fields freshed, however, by a few hours’ sleep, 
for the night. Once beyond the enclosure, with new strength the poor hunted run- 
Bristowo crossed a paddy-field, waded away struggled on over the desolate hill- 
through a tank, and struck westward^ country, hungry and tormented with pain, 
passing three days in caves and holes, and yet hoping to reach at last the end of 
living all day long on the before-mentioned tho range of bills, at tho foot of which 
berries. he had so long travelled. But now a new 

On the 16th at daybreak ho came, to his and apparently insurmountable obstacle pre- 
great terror, on another mud fort, on a plain sented itself to ,liis dejected eyes. The 
near a cluster of villages. He pretended to Taugbaudar river lay before him, no boats 
tho Polygars who stopped him here, to be an were in sight, and bo was too exhausted 
English deserter from tho English camp in to swim. In this dreadful perplexity ho 
I tho Carnatic, going to join some friends looked eagerly for some floating branch 
j in Tippoo’s frontier town of Gooty. The to bear him up across the stream, but all 
! killadar, telling him that the Mahrattas were in vain. Not allowing himself to despair, 
plundering the country, and were encamped ho moved slowly along tho banks, until 
only seven coss off, tried to induce him Ms heart leaped up at seeing a ferry- 
to enter his service. Bristowe refused, but boat: but tho boatman would not even 
asked to bo permitted to sleep in the fort suffer him to approach. Afraid to solicit 
that night. This tho killadar, a good- a passage too Ctigerly, and not strong 
natured man, allowed, and next morning enough to force one, Bristowe submitted to 
sent Bristowe on a safe road with two his destiny, and went back to seek for a 
largo cakes, some chutney, and a guide. A ford. Suddenly looking across, he saw two 
few nights later, Bristowe again stumbled largo forts at some distance, and hearing 
on a Tort, and was challenged by a sentry; the cannon, concluded they were besieged 
but seeing lights moving towards him, be cither by the English or their allies. The 
fled into a wood and took refirgo in a next day, about three o’clock, observing 
cliff cave. There ho remained all day, and a guard of soldiers stationed as scouts be¬ 
at sunset, rising to start, beard a strange ^ tween the river and tho exfremity of tho 
noise, and beheld, to his astonishment, a ’ hills, Bristowe ascended the hills, which 
hoar, busy at work scratching a den at the were grassy, but without covert for wild 
foot of the very rock where he had lain beastsj.andlay down and slept tiU morning, 
hidden. At daybreak, still ascending, he met an old 

Dejected for want of foo^, Ms feet swollen woman watcMng cows, who gave Mm some 
and sore, Bristowe had the good fortune bread, and told him of a road by which, to 
to reach a deserted village next morning, avoid another guard. On reaching the plain 
recently plundered by the Mahrattas; he below, he fed on grain which he picked, and 
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for fom’ days continuod to follow tho coarse 
of the river; only advancing, liowover, seven 
miles in that time. On fhe fourth day, 
some Muhratta horsemen swooped down 
on him, and bore him off to their chief, 
tho Nalputty Rajah, whoso fort was close 
by. Tho rajah, just starting for tlie field, 
left Bristowe with his son, who sent a 
native doctor to heal his wounded feet. On 
tlie rajah’s return, Bristowe told him who he 
■was, and pretended to consent to enter into 
his service. Having inspired tho people at 
the fort with confidence in him, tho next 
night he walked straight to a place w'hero 
the river was about two hundred yards 
broad, plunged in, swam across, and made 
for Jopaul, which was about twetity-four 
miles to the south-east. Having money 
with him, obtained from his allowance of 
rice, which ho had sold, he btuight food at 
the villages he passed, and next day wa.s 
picked up by some of the Nizam’s people 
and sent on an elephant to Monherjung’s 
camp. Hero he was put under guard, fis a 
Frenchman sent by Tippoo to succour the 
fort. Desiring to be taken before the Eng- 
h'sh commander, that gentleman. Captain 
Dalrymple, on learning the poor man's 
story, instantly ordered him dothes and 
money, and congratulated liim on Lis 
esetpe. 

Bristowe was sent to t^e Nizam’s court, 
whence Captain Kennaway, tho English 
resident, sent him on to Condapilly. Bris¬ 
towe there expre.ssing his wish to join the 
grand army, tight against Tippoo, and fur¬ 
nish information respecting the hattcric.s at 
Seringapatam, letters of introdnetion w'ere 
given him to Lord Coinwallis, and Colonel 
Murray. The military auditor-general, pity¬ 
ing the man, exerted llimself successfully to 
recover for him full arrears of pay for the 
whole ten dreary years of his suffering and 
imprisfjnmcnt. 


BLIND LEADERS OP THE BLIND. 

The mind of a blind man thrown hack 
upon itself, must, it would seem, inevitably 
fail into a state 9 f despondency pitiable in 
the extreme; yet although it is impossible 
to exaggerate the calamity of blindness,’ 
cxpf;rience teaches us that this, as a rule, 
is not the case. The writer (who is himself 
blind) would have no hesitation in deciding 
which misfortune would be the greater, loss 
of hearing or loss of sight. It would be too 
tedious accurately to explaiii. why it is easier 
to live in darkness th^ in sffenoe. No 


matter whether blindness has come on in 
middlo age, or later in life, or whether it 
began in tho cradle (for few childi'cn are 
absolutely torn blind), it is indisputable 
that the sightless are by no means hope¬ 
lessly cast down by their calamity. Many 
a blind man is, in reality, a far less help¬ 
less, and far more useful, member of 
society, than hosts of people who have all 
their faculties about them. It is true, that 
he requires a gj’cat deal of assistance, 
and that in maaiy things he is very de¬ 
pendent on others: yet, are we not all of 
us more or less dependent one upon tho 
other ? Is any one quite in a position to 
say that he could do without the aid of his 
fellow-creaiures ? 

But a grave doubt is beginning to be 
felt, whether the blind receive not only as 
much sympathy as their afilietiou demands, 
and as the sympathy (if it is consulted) 
of tho whole sighted world is ready to 
give them, but as much as could be afl'urdcd 
, them, if a proper organisation for tho pur¬ 
pose wet'o in force. We do riot mean hy 
.this to suggest that the existing charities 
•for the relief of the blind are insutlieicjif, 
oi' that the 'succour they afford to corjaireai 
necessities is inadequate; nor do we mean 
to hiift that philanthropy is not ever active 
amongst these sufl'erers; but what wo do 
mean to say is, that compaialively little 
sound and reasonable aid is aflbrded towards 
the mental cultivation and training of tli<‘ 
bh'nd, with rt‘foren(!e to what might be done, 
and is to a groat extent already done on 
the Continent. 

The chief reason for this would seem <o 
bo in the antagonism now exi.sting annnig 
tho various systems for educating the blind. 
Instead of one comprehensive i)lan (or 
teaching even the elements of learning, 
we have half-a-dozen schools within a finv 
miles of one another, in each of which not 
only are wholly different modes of in- 
slruetion adopted, but absolutely wholly 
different alphabets used : so tliat if a blind 
lad be taught to read, say, in the neigiibour- 
hood of Hampstead, be will find that a 
book lent him by a companion in mis¬ 
fortune, who lias bticn brought up in Cam¬ 
berwell, will bo perfectly useless to him. 
The confusion arising from want of ujii- 
formity in the chai'aoters used by tlic 
blind for the purpose of rending by toucli, 
is tlie cause of tho difficulty, and there 
can be little hope of aanendment, until it 
is acknowledged, and steps oro taken to 
rectify it. 

If the ability to road be essential to the 
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welfare of a human being who can see, how 
much more so is it to all who have “ wisdom 
at ono entrance quite shut out” ! There 
really is no great reason why a blind child 
could not be taught to read, almost as 
readily as a sighted child, and taught to 
read, too, in a way that at onco and for ever 
would onabht it to master the contents of 
every embossed book printed for the blind. 
Whereas, under the present system, a blind 
person having learned only one blind al¬ 
phabet is luiabJc to road lK)ok.s printed in 
the other blind alphabets ; .and there are 
five distinct others now in existence in Eng¬ 
land. IVhjroover, cvcjry ono of the.so dilFers 
from those employed on the continents of' 
Europe and Ann.'rica. Not ojjly docs di ver¬ 
sify of tyf)C', character, or alphabet, militiito 
agiiiusb the 1‘ncility of teacbing‘the blind, 
in adt.iition to rendering the knowmtlge 
Ihns imparted only half useful, but it luis 
also this drawUick, that the embo.ssed 
j liteniturc can never be obciip. Each institu-^ 
I lion, or school, by reason of prindng in its 
j own especial charaeft'r, incurs the expense 

I ofa quite exfravagantouf lay, and, itistead of 
j| appealing to all Engli.sh speaking eonnlrit^ 

Ij (as it would if but one system existed), 

I I only addresses its own especial scholars, 
ii who fin-tn a very .small propurtioif of the 
II blind connaunity. 

i' Thus, tlie Bible is printed in five difTc- 
jj rent ebaracters wliere one shoiiUl serve; five 
j; s<;t.s of type are re'quirod wbci'o one would 
jl be suflieieut. The plant, the printing, 
i; tilt' whole parapheinalia costs five times 
Ij as much as it need, and the price of 
■ every copy <^f the Bible is necessarily 
i raised to the stme extent. Xor is this 
I all. The expense of prin'ed matti-r obvi- 
ji ously increases as the nniubor t)l’ readers 
jl diminishes; in a liuiited class like the 
|| blijtd, the exten.sivo cinnilatiou which 
I assists in <-}n^pening the liternturo of the 
seeing cajinot, at the best, exist; yet the 
number of readers is nceillessly diminished 
' by want of uniibrniity in the alphabet. 

With these broad tacts before us, there is 
j surely enough to justify tho doubt whether 
all is done lor those suffering uiidor tho 
terrible calamity of blindness that might be 
doin'; and wbwi wo further siute, (bat at 
)n'esent in hkigland thero is, for tlie bliiul^ 
no plan of writing, worthy of the name, by 
which they may communicato ono with, 
another, and road for themselves .whaf. they 
have written (being in this respect much be¬ 
hind Frauco and other civilised countries). 
We shall have still further justified the 
doubt. In tho methods, too, of imparting 
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a knowledge of arithmetic, geography, and 
geometry, the same want of harmony ex¬ 
ists, while it is scarcely going too far to say 
that music, tlie one pursuit above all others 
to which tho intelligent sightless might 
turn as a congenial means of remunerative 
employment, is almost wholly neglected, j 
It is pitiable to know that the imperfect 
mode of edueatiou in this respect, arising 
partly from the want of an embossed 
written musical character, shuts out many 
a blind mqn from the powder of earning 
a comfortable income, either as organist, j 
teacher, or, more than all, piano-foi’te 
tuner. In Pari.s this conld never he; for 
there, the swlmu’able training of boys in the 
blind institutions, as musicians, enables 
.something like sixty per cent to earn their 
own living easily : while rather more than 
thirty ])er cent become fir.st-iuto tuners and 
organists, and live most comfortably, whilst 
following a pur.suit congenial to their tastes, p 
In this country, in addition to the ab.sencc of 
care in tho cultivation of any inu-sical taste 
that may display itself among young blind 
scholars, there is an unwarrantable prcpi- , 
dice shown by piano-forte makers against 
employing the blind as tuners; and thus 
many capable men, thorough mu.siciaus at 
heart, are obliged to rely upon alms, or j 
upon the following of some rough handi- j 
craft, to save themselves from starvation. 

It is obvious, tberofure, that the chaotic 
state of things with regard to the educa¬ 
tion of tho blind, in England, is not i 
limited to the A B C of teaching ; there is j 
a want of thorough and comprehensive ' 
organisation, a centre capable of diertating | 
in detail to every blind school and insiitn- •: 
t ion, the plan upon which it .should procec!: - 
univcrsaiiiy in all branches being the chief 
desideratum. Hitherto, legislation for the 
blind has been conducted by the sighted; , 

and advocates for this or that .alphabet, this 
or Unit method of writing, this or that way 
of lencliing gt*ography, arithmetic, music, j 
or wliat not, have adopktd a type, or a ■ 
stfhome, which looks well to the eye, but 
is unsuited to the touch. Moreover, tins 
,adva>caoy i.s uusually of a vtjry w'dl-nnuning, ] 
but exceedingly narrow, kind ; for the up¬ 
holders of each rival system are, in mo.st 
eases, imacquaintcd with any system but 
their own: consequently, arc incapable of 
judging by comparison now far they arc on . 
tho right road. 

Now, it has appeared to several geuthv 
mon wiio have paid much attention to the 
' subject, that tho sightless should take this 
maltcr into their ow a hands, being not only 
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the best judges of what the blind really 
require, but, if in an independent position, 
being above all people the most fitted to 
assist their fellow-sufferers. For the blind 
to lead the blind has hitherto been con¬ 
sidered unwise policy, but it is likely to 
prove the reverse in these material points; 
for, a council has been formed, the mem¬ 
bers of which are either totally blind, or 
so nearly so as to make it necessary for 
them to use the finger and not the eye for 
the purpose of reading; and around this 
uucletui a society is in course of establish¬ 
ment, which is taking into consideration, 
all matters connected with the education 
and general welfare of the sightless. 

First and foremost, it is dealing with 
the conflicting systems of reading, with 
the intention, if possible, of sweeping 
away the confusion they create, and esta¬ 
blishing one universal embossed alphabet. 
This is to be done when, after mature 
deliberation, founded upon the evidence of 
the most intelligent blind persons within 
their reach, and upon their own experience, 
the members of the council shall have de¬ 
cided what alphabet is the most fitted to 
moot the requirements of those for whom 
they legislate. They hope, also, in this society 
to found a central court of appeal, as it 
were, before which all matters relative to 
the object they have in view may bo laid; 
and when the existing state of things is 
borne in mind, the advantage of such an 
association must become apparent. All 
sorts of inventions, schemes, and ideas, 
may thns bo tested, and if, as often 
happens, any of these are already well 
known, and have boon superseded by 
something better, much time and trouble 
may bo saved; while anything which is 
really new, and which promisc.s well, may 
• bo worked at with vigour by a number of 
skilled men acting in concert. In addition 
to this, the profitable employment of the 
blind — a subject hitherto only partially 
understood, despite the many admirable 
scliemes for its developmonh—will come 
largely into the consideration of the associa¬ 
tion ; but its chief and foi'emost object will 
be to deal with matters educational. Each 
nlomber of the executive council must be 
unable to read with his eyes, and must be 
acquainted with at least three of the exist¬ 
ing embossed systems, but must have no 
pecuniary.interest in any; thus perfectly 


unbiassed, the association hopes to carry 
out its work. One of the body, not its least 
able and philanthropic member, writing on 
the subject, thns concludes: 

“ Whether the preseiit association is des¬ 
tined to produce harmonious action among 
those interested in the blind througbont 
the civilised world, time alone will show. 
Wo have already mot with an amount of 
success which, when wo began our labours, 
we were told it would be Utopian to ex¬ 
pect; and I believe that, with sufficient 
time and cordial co-operation among the 
blind themselves, our most sanguine 
hopes will be realised; in the moan time, 
the work upon which we are engaged is 
one which brings its own reward; for I 
cannot conceive any occupation so conge- 
. nial to a blind man of cultivation and lei¬ 
sure,* as tlio attempt to advance the educa¬ 
tion and improve the condition of his 
fellow-sufferers. For which work the vexy 
calamity which has unfitted him for most 
•other occupations, has made him pecu¬ 
liarly well suited.” 
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MRS. HADDAN’S HISTOR.Y. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 

“ Mt dear,” said Mr. Newill, in a very- 
feeling tone, -when we were alone togetlio?; 

“ I could not say what T have to say- 
before that fine young fellow, with his 
mother sitting by. I am convinced tliat 
George Haddan was never married. Wo 
wore most intimate friends, and he would 
never have kept it a secret from‘me. Ho 
only did what hundreds of young men do 
and repent of it bitterly afterwards.” 

“ Man does strange things,” I said, my 
heart sinking very low. 

“ So he does,” replied Mr. Newill, smil¬ 
ing, “ so ho does, my dear ^rl. Rut George 
would have concealed nothing from me. I 
said so to Mr. James with your father’s 
letter lying before mo on this very table. 
Depend upon it, poor Mrs. Haddan is only 
trying to save her character.” 

“ But supposing it is all as she says,” I 
urged, “ is there any motive strong enough 
for preserving those documents instead of 
desferoying them ?” 

“There might be,” he said musingly. 

“ Yes, there is a strong motive. In the first 
pMce, Mr. James Haddan himself is dead.” . 

“ Dead!” I echoed. 

“ Yes; and he has left an only son, Lewis, 
a delicate boy, whose life is not at all cer¬ 
tain. Ho cannot make a will till he is of 
ago, and ifi he should die before then the 
estatp goes to another branch of the Had- 
dans. Of course old Mrs. Haddan hates 
them -with all her heart. It was only the ■ 
other day they consulted me ^bout some . 
strange threats of hers. She had told them 
not to make too snre of the inheritance; ' 
there might be heirs in America. I set 
them quite, at ease about that.” 

^ '«» ' I .« -//Vi.’ 

you III. 





We both sat quiet for a while, thinking 
it all over. I knew nothing of this dowager 
Mrs. Haddan, bnt I felt' that to some 
women hatred alone would be motive 
enough for preserving papers dangerous to 
themselves. If this last heir, Lewis, died, 
then George would come into his rights, 
but if he lived long enough to make his 
will, the documents would be destroyed. 

“ I wish I knew Mrs. Haddan,” I said, 
looking wistfully into Mr. Newill’s face, 

“ without her knowing who I was. ” 

“It would be unfair,” ha answered; , 
“ and yet ” 

I could see that he had his doubts of the 
dowager Mrs. Haddan, who had been the 
enemy of his old friend; and I urged my 
point till I succeeded. Only to satisfy 
mo, he said that George had kept no such ' 
secret from him, if I could find any means 
of getting at the truth. The next week ' 
arrived an invitation for mo to visit Mrs. 
Newill, and I wont, telling no one of my 
plans. The place where they h'ved was in , 
Essex, within a few miles of London, but 
in a country as deliciously rural as if it 
had been a hundred miles away. Haddan 
Lodge was not far from their house; we ■ 
passed it in our drive before dinner. It 
was a largo, massive, red-brick building ' 
with no special beauty about it, except 
the grand old oaks, just coming into leaf, 
which surrounded it. It might bo my fu¬ 
ture home. Mrs. NewiU was alone with me, 
and I could not refrain from telling her our ^ 
story. From that moment sho was my ‘ 
firm ally. 

I saw old Mrs Haddan for the first time 
in church next Sunday. Sho was a stately, ' 
pairician-looking dame of about sixty, with 
a crown of 'snow-white hair, and a clear 
ore^y complexion. Sho sailed magni> ' 
ficently up the aisle, preceded by a thin, 
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delicate-lookinjij lad of twenty or so, who ? 
boro some slight roBomblauco to Qwrgo. > 
Tlie Newills spoke to her on coming out, • 
and introduced me as Miss Fortune. 1' 
listened with, burning anxiety to the few ■ 
courtesies passing between them as we 
paced slowly down tho village churchyai’d; : 
but it was not until Mrs. Haddau’s cai’riage 
drove up' that my anxiety was appeased. 

“ Do come up some evening, ’ she said, 

“ and bring your young friend with you. 
Let it bo as soon as possible^ this evening 
if you have no other engagement. Lewis 
and I are terribly weai*y of each other.” 

A gleam of extraordinary tenderness - 
sollened her face for an instant as she 
spoke of her grandson, who seconded the 
invitation with great warmth. We went 
tho same evening, arid I exerted myself to 
be agreeable; not without .success. Lewis 
came down the next morning to Mrs. 
Newill’s upon an eri-and which readily pre¬ 
sented an excuse for inxnting me again to 
Haddau Lodge; and before a fortnight had 
pivssed by, both he and Mrs. Had dan 
earnestly pressed mo to spend a few days 
with them altogether. Alone in the house 
with tliem I had unbroken oppfjrtunities 
for studying their conduct and character.- 
I soon grew very fond of Lewis, though he 
usurped tho place of George. There was a 
simplicity and helple.ssne.ss about him which 
made me feel tho same kind of interest in 
him one feels for a child. That he should 
partake in the crime, which I know some 
one of the family must bo guilty of^ seemed 
impossible. But I could not come to any 
condusion about Mrs. Haddan. It was 
quite possible that she had never seen tho 
packet addressed to her husband ; and that 
her son, who was now dead, was tho only 
guilty person. There was none of the dis¬ 
quietude of a mind conscious of some pos¬ 
sible calamity to befall her in the future. 
She wa.s positively without any other ap¬ 
prehension for tho future except of tho un¬ 
timely death of Lewis, which she dreaded 
with a continual dread. But then her oon-^ 
smencebad not been troubled from without 
for fifteen years; and in fifteen years even 
sin has lost the sharpness of its sting. Did 
she know of George Haddau’s claim or 
not? 

I watched her very closely, and pondered 
over all her words and ways. That she 
detested the next heir—a mex^man, and 
his wife, a »pert, silly young woaian-r-was 
plain enough. She did not attempt to con¬ 
ceal it from thamselve*. They p»id the 
house one visit while I was there, aod ehe . 


treated them with undisguised contempt. 
They only aggravated her by tboir solici. 
tude about L^is i and she scaroely waited 
for them to be gone before jiier anger broke 
oat into words. 

‘‘The fools!” she exclaimed,. for the 
dowager did not always use very ohoioe 
language—‘‘ the hypocrites ! They reckon 
upon having Haddan Ijodge if anything 
happens to Lewis. But they will fiud 
themselves mistaken; they never shall” 

‘‘ How can they expect to liave Haddan 
Lodge ?” I asked, quietly. 

‘‘ They believe themsolvos tho next 
heirs,” ribo went on, in growing anger, 
‘‘ but they may find themselves mistaken. 
T will hunt up George Haddau’s children 
in America.” 

She paused suddenly, and looked down 
upon 'me with her large gi-and eyos. I 
wa.s putting some spring flowers together, 
and appeared altogether unexcited. 

‘‘ George was my husband’s eldest son,” 
(Hie added, ‘‘ and he died in America. Who 
knows if he did not marry some Amoriorin 
woman P There was some vague claim 
made about tho time of my husband’s 
death; but nothing came*of it. If any¬ 
thing should happen to Lewis before he 
comes of age, 1 would find tliom out again, 
if only to trouble those fools and hypo- 
crittis. There’s no trouble like having one’s 
rights disputed.” 

She said no more; but this was quite 
enough for me. Now I felt sure that 
she was at the bottom of it, and that tho 
papers had been taken .care of. 1 had no 
one to talk it over with; for after putting 
me into the way of becoming acquainted 
with the dowager Mrs. Haddan, Mr. 
Newill had avoid^ holding any conversa¬ 
tion with mo. I 8upi>oso he was right; at 
any rate I oould do without any man’s 
advice. Mrs. Newill was equally reserved 
now; and I was glad of it. I did not wieh 
to talk and gossip mid chatter about my 
actions. 

Mrs. Haddau had preserved those doeu- 
mouts I was convince; but where ? To 
keep them in her own possession would he 
dangerous, for a ohanoe might reveal the 
secret; and her own illness or death would 
be- sore to betray it. Yet to entrust thorn 
to any one who was not a sharer in the 
secret would be stiU more dangerous. 
They wore no doubt in smne place whore 
she coaid find them when she chose; and 
she wbttld have some sto^ ready to ao* 
oount'fi>lt‘?thcirdiscoym‘y. H Lewis should 
die before he oould meko a will, hi^ graud- 
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mother would lay her haodB by accident 
upon the itnportont papers reinstating - 
George in his po.ssesBions. But if Lewis 
lived Gooi^o was doomed to a life of bitter 
disappointment, and a lurking suspicion of 
his mother’s hononr. 

I tliought over it all, day and night, 
until it took a complete hold upon me. 
The conclusion forced itself upon mo that 
Mr. James Haddan had never known of 
the existence of this packet, which had 
been put into his mother’s hands when it 
i*eacbed Haddan Lodge. Had she opened it 
in tho presence of any other person, or had 
she deliberately taken counsel with some 
one ? If tho latter, it would probably be 
some woman; for with a lady of her age 
and position a woman was likely to stacd 
in a closer intimacy than any man not 
of her own family. If bo, her confidante 
would jirobahly have posse,ssion of the 
papers, a« being a person of less mark than 
Ml'S. Haddan, of Haddan Lwlge. But she 
had no confidential servant, for her maid 
was a youngish woman, who had only been 
with her a few months; ami ihere .seemed 
(o be no ancient retainers belonging to the 
house. 

I had been there several days, and was 
still a welcome guest at Haddah Ledge, 
when Lewis said one morning at breakfast, 
“ Granny, I was dreaming of Beckot in 
tho night.” 

“ Becket!” I repeated, “ what a singular 
name. Who can it bidong fo ?” 

“ She was my imrsiv’ ho answered; 
** my second mother, in fact, for my own 
mother died at my birth. Her husband 
was our head-gardener; and she ha<l been 
my grandmother’s iruvid up to the time of 
my father’s marriage." 

“ Tho best maid that ever lived,” put in 
Mrs, Haddan, warmly, “ and the very best 
nurse to Lewis. She had just lost her own 
child, the only one she over had, and she 
loved Lewis aa if he Lad been her own." 

To think that our Mrs. Haddan had 
ue>or told us that her Aunt Becket was 
married ! I said no more about her till 
tho dowager had left tho room, and w© 
were alone. 

” What beoam© of yonr imrso P" I asked. 

“Oh,” said Lewis, rather sorrowhuBy, 
“ it is a very oarioua case of monomania. 
I remember it coming on, though I was 
only four or five years old. • She grew 
gra«iaally morose and sospicious, took to 
lockiug up her boxes,' and after that ^ 
door of her room, and would not let the 
other iw^aiits so much as kwk into it. 


Once she boxed a girl’s ears sOnndly for 
• standing in tho passage near the door; the 
jfirl left at once. Then she took to carry¬ 
ing a small strong satchel about with her 
wherever she went, and flew into a violent' 
rage if anybody spoke about it, which the 
servants would do constantly just to teaza 
her. Nobody knew what was in it. Her 
savings perhaps. My grandmother talked 
. to her, and reasoned with her again and 
again; but it was of no use at all. The 
mania grew upon her, and she became 
more and more I'estless. Perfectly rational, 
you know, upon every other point, ■ but 
■ as mad as a March hare upon that. She 
would stay out of doors all day long, march¬ 
ing ap and down the grounds, ready to 
talk quite sensibly, but even I dared not 
- touch her bag. She knocked me down 
' once for trying to get it from hor.” 

“ What was done with her then ?" I 
i asked, scarcely able to conceal my cxcifee- 
' nient. 

“ Of course she was obligeil to be sent 
away,” said Lewis, " but not to an asylum. 

. There was positively no risk eithei' to herself 
or any one else, if she w.as only left alone. 

, 3ify father placed her with some tenants 
of ours, with strict orders for no one to 
interfere with her about her bag. Ho 
j told tho people what her mania was, 
i and asstired them there was nothing of any 
j value in it. There could be nothing, her 
j liusband said so. Poor Becket! It was a 
I great trouble to him as long as ho lived. 

' But she goes on very comfortably, and it 
' is about ten years since she left us." 

“ But suppose she should be iU, or die ?” 
I suggested. 

“ Then Townsheud has strict orders to 
bring it at once to my grandmother,” he 
answered; “ if she has any secret, poor 
sonl, it would bo safe with us. We have 
j)erfect confidence in Townshend and his 
' wife. Besides, the bag- would bo of no 
worth to them.” 

I could no longer control my agitation, 
..and I left Ijowis abruptly. Here was tlio 
' solution of my perplexed questionings. 
Becket had either surprised Mrs. Haddan’s 
seertit, or the latter had taken her into her 
confidence as the foster-mother of I^ewis. 

1 Her hatred of her pretty niece would only 
' add intensity to her rage at finding her 
about to usurp tho place of mistress of 
. Haddan Lodge. I comprehended, with 
distinct clearness, her gradually increasing 
care and terror in ^wssession of these im- 
portant papers, until, with respect to them, 
' ker reason Aad given ^vay, and monomaxna 
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seized n})on her. To And her out—an easy 
' task with the help of Lewis—and to put 
myself in some way in communication with 
this mad woman, wore my next steps. I 
contrived to bring my visit to a speedy 
conclusion, and left Haddan Lodge with 
the coi-dial invitation of the dowager Mrs. 
Haddan, and of Lewis, to return there soon, 
and to moke a much longer stay, 

CHAPTER III. 

I DARED not disclose to George or Mrs. 
Haddan what I had determined to do. A 
great coldness and estrangement arose be¬ 
tween us, for Mrs. Newill wrote to ask me 
to go with her to a seaside place in Wales, 
and I caught at the invitation eagerly, as 
a means of effecting an absence of two or 
three months without arousing curiosity or 
suspicion. George thought me growing 
indifferent to his painful and perplex¬ 
ing circumstances, and, with man’s irra¬ 
tional jealousy, accused mo, again with 
man’s natural coarseness, of having seen 
some one I liked better than him at Mrs. 
Newill’s, and of being Avilling to forsake 
him. That man can never understand 
woman is a self-evident axiom; there¬ 
fore I did not attempt to explain myself to 
him. I only told him that if he cheeo he 
■ might write to mo in Wales; and I then 
made arrangements with Mrs. Newill to 
forward his letters to me, and mail my 
replies at the town where I was supposed 
to be staying with her. 

I found the house where Becket was 
living situated in a small hamlet, lying on the 
outskirts of Epping Forest. It was a largo 
old building, chiefly of timber, which had 
in former days been the country residence 
of rich city families. The front towards 
the house was pretentioui?, with half columns 
of stone on each side of the door, but a little 
board, set up on a pole in the centre of a 
bed of standard rose.s, informed the passers- 
by that part of that eligible residence was 
to let. The spring was fairly set in, and 
the summer season was fast coming on, 
when the dwellers in London, weary of its 
heat and noise, would seek out shady 
country houses like this. I passed the 
gate twice, looking up inquisitively to the 
windows, and then I ^i^lked boldly up to 
the door and rang. Tbo servant who 
opened to me ushereame at once, Ujpoii hear- ■ 
ing my errandj into an apartment famished 
as a dining-room, with that ingenious dis¬ 
regard to comfort charactenstio of fbomsto 
let. I waited here wdth.' some impatienco 
for the appearance of Mrs. Townshend, 


wht> came in at last, with a recently 
arranged dress, and a very clean collar. 
She rubbed her large fat hands assiduously 
wliile she talked to me, and measured mo ,, 
with her small eyes. I wanted two rooms, 

I told her, a bod-rooin and a sitting-room, 
which I might keep, should they suit mo, 
for three months; but I took care to give 
her no indication of my. circumstances 
or position. Should I like to see over 
the house; she asked. Certainly, I replied. 
Upon that she conducted me to an immense, 
dreaiy, and uncomfortable drawing-room 
over the dining-room, with the same kind 
of disconsolate air about it; but I said 
nothing. Then, with something Uko an 
apology, she showed mo a low, narrow 
roem at the back of the house, with a small 
bed-ropm at the end, separated from it 
only by a wooden partition. It had three 
windows looking out upon a garden, and I 
went at once to one, of them. It was the 
most completely shut-in plot of ground I 
ever saw, with high hedges, and rows of 
very bdl, thick trees surrounding it on 
every side, forming a kind of square against 
the sky arching over them. There was 
nothing, in fact, to bo seen on any hand 
except the garden, which was laid out in 
regular and large beds, with straight walks 
crossing one another at right angles. Yet 
in this early spring-time it looked very 
pleasant, a hundred times more pleasant 
than the dismal.rooms within. As 1 stood i 
gazing out of the window and deliberat¬ 
ing, a tall, strong, Tathletic-looking woman | 
of fifty, with a hard face, a face that 
looked set like iron, came out from 
among some trees to the left, walking 
direct towards the house, so that she just 
faced me. She trod vigorously, and held 
herself with unusual erectness. There was 
an indomitable energy in her cai’riage, and 
in the expression of her powerftil featnres. 
Upon her left arm was a small satchel, ,1 
which I saw tho first instant she appeared, I' 
for there was no attempt to conceal it, ' 
.though it was hung well on towards flie 
bend of the elbow. Her hands were large 
and strong, like those of a* man, and were 
clasped before her with a close grip, which 
made me think for the instant, as I often : 
thought afterwards, how tho cluttjh of those 
fingers would feel at my throat. I raised 
my hand involuntarily to my neck, and 
turned away dbiuddering. 

“You have a lod^ already,” I said, 
wondecriuj^ if Mrs. Townahend had seen 
my agh^on. ' 

“ Ah, yes J poor thing I” dio answered, 

“ I should not think of concealing it from 
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I yon. That is the only drawback to my 
, apartments. Many and many a time I miss 
letting them because of her. Not tliat she is 
any nuisance, I assure you ; she is not mad 
> as one may say, but a little cracked. You’d 
never see hqr except in the garden; and 
she’s as harmless as a baby. I keep her 
because she is a pennanenco, and Mra. Ilad- 
daii, of Haddan Lodge, is very, liberal. 

• I’m sure you need not be afraid of her.” 

; “ I am never afraid,” I replied, ” and I 

think these rooms will just suit me. I am 
an artist in water colours, and I want a 
quiet place in the country.” 

It was a cha'toce stroke of my imagination, 

I for now I was fairly in for it, I gave it the 
' reins. Painting in water colour.s would do 
as well as anything else; for I could do a few 
daubs at random as well a.s ui<.«t girls, and 
at any rate Mrs. Town.shcnd wouhl be no 

I critic. 

;! ” Yon will take tbcs<5 back rooms tlum, 

l! miss?” sho said, with a very obvious 
j{ di'scent to familiarity. 

*j “ Yes,” I answered, ” and I suppose you 
will let me come in at once, if 1 pay a week 
in advance. 1 don't want to rotura to 
ji London, and my luggage is all at the 

I I sbition 

I “ \YelI, you may come,” she sdid, affect- 
! ingto hesitate for a moment or two. 
ij “I suppose I may walk in the garden 
I when I choose ?” I added, 
j “To Im .sure,” she said, “if you’ve no 
fear of Mrs. Rccket.” 

1 went buck to the station, which was 
I nearly two miles away, to bring luy large 
;! quantity of luggage; for 1 had been obliged 
j i to pat^k for a prolonged sojourn in a fashion- 
i! able sea-bjithing place, and had a number 
ji -of tilings with mo of no use whatever in 
jl my assumed circumstances. Mrs. Towns- 
1 ; bond oas'b an eye of favour upon my manj- 
• boxes, and docUued being paid a week’s 
rent in advance, 

; It was evening by tbo time I was in- 
j skilled in my new abode. My first feelings 
, were vaguely mournful. I examined my# 
j room more closely, and found that the 
i furniture consisted of four cane-seated 
[ chairs, two of them broken in the back and 
I tied together with old bonnet-riblxms; a 
! large rfieirt of drawers, with a tea*fmy 
reared on the top against the wall; a queer 
kind of sofa, called a squab by Mrs. Towiis- 
; bond, with each of its four legs supported 
by some volumes of rdigioua works; a por¬ 
trait or two of pT«aohet% and an extensive 
nmpof Xiondon. Asmall shaky table stood in 
! tho middle of the fioori covered with a faded 
. shawl instead of a cloth. I looked round 


the place in ludicrous dismay, but I had no 
one to speak to; and I seated myself on 
one of the unbroken chairs by the window. i 
Tho evening wae growing more dusky every 
moment; and the hawthorn hushes, covered • - 
with white blossoms on every twig to the 
very heart of them, glimmered with the , ' 
strange weird halo which all white flowers 
have in the twilight. All at once, from 
amidst the profusion of flowers stepped out ' 
the strong square figure of the monomaniac; 
and I shrank back once more with a 
warning sensation of terror. 

It was a day or two before I was upon 
speaking terms with Becket; for I resolved 
to act with gi*eat caution, and I wished herto 
‘ be the first to advance towards an acquaint¬ 
ance. Uptju one side of the garden there ' 
was a walk completely hidden by trees, elms 
and limes growing on the outer side, and 
smaller gsirdcn trees, laburnums, acacias, 
and lilacs, on the other. At tho farthest 
end of it was a small open alcove, a com- . 
mon tiling enough, such as are to be seen j- 
anywliero in tea-gardens ; but w'ith a 
pretty view from it up the checkered ; 
vista of tho trees, with a glimpse here and 
there into tho fields at-the side, now 
white and yellow with spring flowers. Tliis 
was a favourite haunt of Beckot’s, and I 
made it my favourite also. She passed me 
a few times wdien I was sitting there, eye¬ 
ing me askance; but as I smiled pleasantly . 
at her, sho spoke to me at last. 

“ I think there’d be room for us both in 
there,” she said. -' 

“ Plenty of room,” I answered heartil}*, 
moving my painting things off tho little 
table. Sho took her scat opposite to me 
where 1 could look at her well. Her coarse 
features wore that peculisir expmssion of i 
self-conceit so often to be seen in the in¬ 
sane ; an expression which did not lay claim 
to any compassion or sorrow for her state; 
and 1 must own 1 felt none at the time, j 
though I knew tho woman was a maniac. ' 

“Have you brought your work with ; 
you ?” 1 asked, glancing at her satchel. ' 

Becket’s eyes gliuxid fiercely at me for a 
moment, and her heavy brows frowned; 
but i gaxed steadily and smilingly into her ; 
angry &ce, witliout venturing a second 
glance at the satchel, and the impending » 
storm cleared away. 

" I have no work to do now,” she said. 

“ My working days are over.” 

“ While mine are only beginning,^” I re¬ 
marked, pointing to my miserable attempt 
atpaiuting. 

1 found that Beoket had a good deal to 
say about water colours, paiuti^ on velvety ; 
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and other lady-like accomplishments, and 
while she ran on fluently, I covered my eyes 
with my hand, and furtively examined her 
satchel. It was a small strong bag of black 
leather, stamped with a peculiar scroll¬ 
work, and finished off by a double steel rim 
running round the opening, with a lock in 
tho centre. A short steel chain of twisted 
links was attached to it, and had been 
rubbed vciy bright by hanging always on 
her arm. It was evident that there could 
not bo much in it, for the sides fell rather 
flatly in. There was no chance of touching 
it; that I should have guessed instinctively, 
if Lewis had not told me how she had 
knocked even him down for venturing to 
do so. Becket seemed a little disquieted 
while I was only looking at it, as if she felt 
what I was about, though I was quite sure 
she could not see what 1 was doing. 

My first step was to procure a satchel 
exactly similar to the one she always carri(’d 
about with her, in the hope some chance 
might present itself of making an exchange, 
which in my case surely w'ould be no rob¬ 
bery. Hero I found a great difBculty. I 
had to visit half the trunk-.s’liops in London, 
and look at thousands of satchels. I had 
to slink throngh tho streets in mortal terror 
lest I should encounter George on^Jiis almost 
hopeless quest. To meet him would be 
ruin to my 'well-laid plans, for I knew he 
would never let me return to the house 
whei’c his mother’s mad aunt was living. 
After a weary search, I discovered an out- 
of-the-way dusty store in the city, kept hy a 
foi-eigner of elaborate politeness, who ap¬ 
peared to have fiilJen asleep amidst the roar 
and din of the life around him, and to liave, 
awakened solely at my entrance. He took 
immense intere.st in my want, and over¬ 
hauled some scores of faded old Imgs, piled 
upon his upper shelves. -We came upon 
one after a long investigation, which I 
thought was sufficiently like Becket’s for 
my purpose. It had been lying by for 
years, and the steel was dim but not rusty; 
with a little rubbing it would put on as 
much brightness as the chain on Becket’s 
satchel. 

I returned to my lodgings triumphant 
in having overcbme my first difiBcnlty; but 
my triumph was shortlived. Upob turn¬ 
ing the corner of the road which brought 
me in sight of tho hons^, what should I see 
at the gate but the well-fenown carriage of 
Mrs. Had<^, of HaddSn Lodge? What 
could she be doing there ? Was it jjoswible 
that some snbtle mysterious preVisidii had 
warned her of danger to thb doenmeata bo 


important to her, and that she had come 
with the intention of removing thorn to her 
own keeping ? Would Beckot’s monomania 
be under her control P A profound anxiety 
seized upon mo. I dared not go on, and 
run tho risk of being seen by her or Lewis, 
and yet I would have given worlds to bo 
inside the house at my post of observation 
in my own room. For I felt surp that tho 
interview between Mrs. Haddan and her old 
servant would take place in tho open garden, 
rather than in the house, where they 
might he overheard. Overheard 1 I caught 
at the thought as it crossed, my brain. I 
must hide myself somewhere; and there 
was a path along the other side of the thick 
hedge surrounding the garden—a private 
patli through some gentleman’s grounds, 
but, private as it was, I resolved to try te 
enter it. The lodge was close beside me, 
and tho lodge-keeper was busy about her 
house, so I stole in unseen. 1 crept down 
under the liedgo till I carao to tho back of 
tho wooden alcove in the garden. How ' 
plainly I could have heard them if they had 
btit been in it! But all was silent there, 
witli no sound save the whistling of the 
blackbirds, jind the clear little trills of tho 
nightingah’s, singing in the sun-shine remi¬ 
niscences of their midnight concerts. 1 
could no more see through the thick hedge 
than I copld through a stone wall; and I 
stole a little fiuthcr on, and sat down on the 
hedge-bank, listening as if I were all car. I 
could hear the shrill piping note of the 
thra.sh, and the smaller, thinner, bell-like 
tone of the chaffinch. I heatrd the hum of - 
the bees in the clover at my feet, and among 
the lime blo.s.soms overhead. I hoard the 
rustling of the young leaves in the light 
breeze of tho spring, and the chirping of ; 
lit! le unfledged birds in their nests, and the 
scampering of tiny field mice through the 
fine blades of grass growing for hay. Be¬ 
neath all I could hoar a strange, sad, solemn 
sound, more sad and solemn than the sea, 
which I knew must be the fiir-away mosfctii 
tof the great city. 


EXTINGUISHED BELIEFS, 

r r 

“’Mt Mend Sir Roger is ifiery often 
merry with me updm my passing bo much 
of ray time among his poultry.” -A 

On the occasion of thui pleasantry, trf 
Spectator (Spent a month with the wortipy 
knight at his connhyi,8eat in Woreestj^ 
shire, and (here wert gronnds forjlBie 
hosFs whimrical oomplid&t that his djjpks 
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and geese had more of his jest’s compan;^ . 
than ho himself had. And why was this ? 
Wo get the answer from Addison in his pro- 
erporson. He was “infinitely delighted,” 
e tolls us, “with those speculations of 
nature which are to be made in a country- 
life.” And, he says farther: “ as my read¬ 
ing has very much lain among books of 
natural history, I cannot forbear recollect¬ 
ing upon this occasion the several remarks ■ 
which I have met with in authors, and 
comparing them with what falls under my 
own obseiwation.” 

Humph! J^herc is something to think , 
about, in that. What wm said in the na¬ 
tural history books whose leaves the philo¬ 
sopher fingered ? W^hat were the facts 
that had fallen under his own grave eyes ? 
Hn had not seen Goldsmith’s Apimated 
Nature. The gentle author of that deli¬ 
cious piece of unreal reality, was not born 
when the hands t)f the equally gentle Clio 
had become cold and rigid, and were p^*o- 
vented by death fi-ora holding even the most 
cherished volume in their grasp again. 
But he bad read of the girallb, an Asian 
beast; and of the hymna, a subtle ravcTioms 
beast; and of the sea-devil, a strange 
nmnstcr on the coasts of America; and of 
the aposta, a creature in America, so great 
a lover of men that it follows them, and 
delights to gaze upon them. He had read, 
too, of the crane, a fowl in America of a 
hideous form, having a bag under t he necl^ 
which will contain tw'o gallons of water; 
and of the yandeu, the great ostridgo in the 
island of Mamguana, a fowl that exceeds 
the sttiturc of a man; and of hags, a kind of 
fiery meteor which appears on men’s hiiir, 
or on the manes of horses; and of the javaris, 
a swine in America, which has its stomach 
on its back! Everybody read of these 
things in Addison’s time. They were 
in all the dictionaries, Bailey’s among 
them. And asforcomparing these rare birds 
and beasts with what Ad&son had himself 
observed—listen. Oneoftho soberest papers 
of the Spectator tells ns that gentlemen* 
birds “determine their courtship by. the 
single grain or tincture of a featherthat 
caoh intending bridegroom, as is repeated in 

verse, , 

Cabtiniw, idth » Mnihing; •/«, oxplorm 
Tlie f«mal» prowt m»ie to find 

'With kindred ooloun mwSk’d! 

Just, we suppose, ehopping ladies matdh . 
silks, and wools, and ril^aB, rejecting all 
tijat vary by the shadow of a shade 1 So 
Locke (there is no. it is veritably 

Locke of the Human- Understanding), . 


speaks acceptingly of what is “ confidently 
reported of mermaids or sea-men.” Ho re¬ 
fuses, modestly, to run his rapier through 
the whole notion, and whisk it off, explod^. 
Ho rather relished it. Perhaps he and* 
Addison both gloried in the conception of 
vast oceanic nations, consisting of mer- 
women and mermen (with whom there 
must have been, of course, shoals of tender 
little water-babies), among whom there 
would have been employment for the saw¬ 
fish they both believed in, described as a 
sea-fish having a sharp-toothed bone, like a 
saw, in his forehead, about three feet long 1 
This, it is clear, wouhi have been the reudy- 
iinplemented carpenter, who could have 
fasl/ioned out marine parades, and have 
sliced coral-reefs to embellish them, and 
have never wanted wages to buy a fi*esh 
tool. Could there not have been utilisai ion 
also in these regions, of the nnicom-whale ? 
A fish eighteen feet long, having .a head 
like a hor.se, and scales as big a.s a crown 
piece, and liaviog six large fins like the end 
of a galley oar, and a horn issuing out of 
the forehead nine feet long, so sliarp as to 
pierce f he hardest bodies ? Surely the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens are a teasing and a tyrannous 
tether to us, without which we could reve l 
in the plea.surcs of imagination and fear no 
mental and rational disturbance! Could 
wo now, having tlie knowledge gained in 
those cruel paths to guide ns, walk iu Sir 
itoger’s fields with the same hope that the 
Spectator had ? He—while the gentlemen 
of the country were stealing a sight of him 
over a hedge, and doing it cautiously, be¬ 
cause the host whispered it was hateful to 
him to be stared at—he might have hoped 
to have the luck to espy a shrew-mouse, a 
field-mouse of the bigness of a rat and colour 
of a weasel, very misohievous to cattle, 
which going over a beast’s back would make 
it lame in the chine, aud its bite caused 
the beast to_ swell to the heart and die. He 
might have resolved, if he had come up 
with this inconvenient little animal, to 
have stepped forward vaUantly aud ddllcd 
it, lest Sir Boger'e boasts should become 
chine^lame, and his good friend bo that 
much the poorer. Alas ! we can have no 
such exoitoment,' no sudx benevolent inteu ■ 
tion. Neither, if wo were ruminating over 
the trees whose bark Sir Roger had carved 
with his capricious widow’s name, tmuld 
we expect to have floating by ns virgin’s 
thread, a rppy dew which flies m themr like 
small untwisted silk or gossamer, tibia oob- 
web-likc exhalations, which fly abrpt^ in hot 
sonny weather, and are .supposed to rot 
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sheep. To us, a fly is obliged to bo a fly.; 
and even a sphinx is imperatively a sphinx. 
Ob, for the credulity to take in a certain 
bird in America lyith a beak so strong 
and sharp that it would pierco an ox-hide, 
so that two of them would set upon, 
kill, and devotir a bull! Oh, for the cre¬ 
dulity to take in the colibus, the hum¬ 
ming-bird, which made a noise like a 
whirlwind, though it was no bigger than 
a fly I which fed on dew, had an admirable 
beauty of feathens, and a scent as sweet as 
that of musk or ambergris ! Odious know¬ 
ledge that refuses to let us revel in the 
cannibals—^man-eaters — a people in the 
West Indies who feed on human flesh ; or 
in the Patagons, a people said to be • ten 
feet high, inhabiting Terra Magellanica in 
America. What is the use of crossing the 
Atlantic now ? 

To sail off Westward-ho was something 
in the days of Locke, and Addison, and 
Bailey; was something, too, in the days 
of Charles the First and the Covenanters. 
On the voyage, it was expected that there 
would be seen flitting, magically, St. 
Hermes’s fire—a sort of meteor appear¬ 
ing in the night on the shrouds of ships. 
In the case of the ship losing her course, 
she might be blown far southward, and get 
to mystic Magellanick Straits—a famous 
narrow sea—and her passengers might look 
out wonderingly (and perhaps find) Ma¬ 
gellan’s Clouds: two small clouds not far 
distant from the south pole. And if unfa¬ 
vourable weather came, and the passage were 
long delayed, it is hard to say what miseries 
would have to be endured. The wretched 
people might have to devour dog, cat, 
shoes, and—^by lot, and slowly-fellow- 
.passengers; and then have to subsist “on 
a miserable allowance per diem cut from a 
pair of leather breeches found in the cabin, 
reinforced with the grass which grew plcn? 
tifully upon the deck !” Smollett relates 
this seriously, and with moving pity, as 
having happened as late as 1759 ; and,' he 
adds, 4iow sad it was that the master and 
crew conld not contrive some sort of tackle 
to catch fish ! If implements of this^nd, 
he says, were provided in every ship, th<^ 
would, probably, prevent'all those tragi-' 
cal events at sea that are occasioned by 
famine. 

Well, Columbia being hailed, the eyes 
of two centnries ago texpeeted tb open to 
sights to which they were uttenty unused. 
ScuUling about, quickly, we may supjpot», 
and in mighty fSe^, was to-be fouUa the' 
agouty, 4 little Amearican beast, like a rabbit. 


Animating the air, was the flying tiger, an 
insect in America, spotted like the tiger. 
More in the fastnesses, was the oorigon, a 
wild beast in America, having a slan un¬ 
der it like a sack, in which it carried its 
young ones; was, likewise the tatous, an 
American wild beast, covered with scales 
like armour; was the blowing snake, a sort 
of viper, in Virginia, which blew and swelled 
its head very much before it gave the bite ; 
was, also, possibly (though its country is 
not specified), the ejulator, a wild beast, 
called a crier, which made a noise like the 
crying of a young child. Traly, truly, igno¬ 
rance is bliss, and it is tho*merest folly 
to bo wise! It is folly, too, to travel. Why 
should wo? . Stay at home, and ambh) 
gently into Kent, where the Kentish men 
(only ^ailcjy* doesn’t believe it) are said to 
have had tails for some generations, by way 
of punishment for abusing Austin the monk 
and his associates, by beating them and op- 
probriously tj'ing fish-tails to their backs ! 
Or amble on to Came, in Dorsetshire, many 
miles off, the (better autlienticated) scene of 
this lying wonder; and when there, consider 
(as ' your brains will make you) which 
account of tho origin of these “append¬ 
ants ’’ is correct, that just told of St. Au¬ 
gustine, or this : That the common people, 
seeing Thomas h Becket, being out of 
favour with King ‘Henry the Second, 
riding towards Cantei'biu-y upon a poor 
jorry horse, cut off the ml of tho said 
sorry hor.se, and wore it, or duplicates of 
it, ever afterwards, just where such thingvS 
ought to be, on their own Kentish selves! 
Why should Bailey refuse to swallow this 
Httlo Canterbury Tale, when he lots slide 
down gently the unicorn, and the phoenix, 
and Euripns: a narrow sea in Greece, which 
ebbs and flows seven times in twenty-four 
hours ? 

What does the Spectator mention (to 
return to the cherished monton that re¬ 
galed ns at the beginning) with especial 
coxnmondation? .The temple to Jupiter 
Bclus, that ' rose a mile high, by eight 
several stories, each stoiy a furlong in 
heiglit, and on the top of which was the 
Babylonian Observatory I What does he * 
mention farther? The prodigious made 
Ixisih that took in the whole Ebphrates! 

“ I know,” he says, “ there are persons 
who look upon sdme of these wonders of 
art as fabulous: but I cannot find any 
ground for stmh a suspicion I ” Should not 
this make us think of our own creeds, and 
statements, and indignations, with tremor 
and ba^ breath ? Andb Addison w^ nO 
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unrcfleotive stay-at-home, who looked oat 
on roofs and chimney-pots from a city room. 
His destinies took him to many parts of 
England; to Prance; to Italy; to Hanover; 
to Ireland: where, perhaps, he saw the 
Galloglasses, soldiers among the wild Irish 
who serve on hoi'seback; and the hob- 
blers, certain Irish knights who served 
as light horsemen upon hobbies; all of 
which may havo exercised his parts (as the 
phrase was) quite as well, at any rate, as 
ours are exercised now. And, to begin 
with, he had not been endowed unboan- 
tcously by* Heaven. Ah ! he says play- 
iully, in imagining the criticisms of an his¬ 
torian of three hundred years to come: “ I 
often flatter myself with the honourable 
ment ion which will then be made of mo !” 
And he goes on to suppose, that, from his 
page's, it will bo proved that “ women of 
tho first quality used to pass away whole 
niomings at a puppet-show ; that they at¬ 
tested their principles by their patemes; 
that an audience would sit out an evening 
to hear a dramatical performance written 
in a language which they did not under¬ 
stand ; that chairs and flower-pots were 
introduced as actors upon tho British 
stage,” and so forth. No, Joseph Addison, 
we, in half of your stipulated three cen¬ 
turies will not suppose anything so op¬ 
posed to our experience, any more than 
wo Avill suppose you wero very ill and kept 
your chamber on that day when Sophia met 
a gentleman in tho park with a very short 
face, and wrote to know whether it was 
you. But we will say this: that if, in some 
things, we havo an inch or two outstripped 
you, there is one in which you are (possibly, 
more than) abreast of us. You state (No. 
619) that “ the whole chasm in nature, from 
a plant to a man, is filled up with diverse 
kinds of creatures, rising one over another, 
by such a gentle and easy ascent, that the 
littio transitions and deviations from one 
species to another are almost insensible 
Hnd you quote, admiringly, from Mr. Lock© 
that “in all the visible corporeal world 
we see no chasnas, no gaps, Tho several 
species are linked together and difler but 
iti'.almost insensible degrees.” Now, this is 
snrely embryo, or advanced DarwiniaSiism. 
Addison adds: If tEe scale of being rises 
by a regular progress so high as man, we 
may, by a parity of reason, suppose that it 
still proce^ gradually tl^ngh the infi* 
nitely greater space and room between J 
man and the Supreme Beingi” And Look© ’ 
sayss “When jfe consider the infinite 
power and wisdom of the Maker, we Imve 


reason to think that it is suitable to the 
magnificent harmony of the universe, that , 
the species of creatures should also by 
gentle degrees ascend upward from us to¬ 
wards His infinite perfection.” 

No bad “ say ” this, we think, on which* 
thoughtfully and afiectionately to linger. 

DR. JOHNSON—FROM A SCOTTISH 
POINT OF VIEW. 

Ip I ara about to try an encounter in the 
lists, and raise my spear against the literary 
memory of the great Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
Lexicographer and Scoto-raaniac, have I not 
as much right, being a Scotsman, to say, my 
say of him, as ho had to say his say against 
my countiy ? He disliked, or pretended 
to dislike, Scotsmen. May I not dislike, or 
pretend to dislike, Dr. Johnson ? I am not 
ashamed of being a Scotsman; on the con- 
tx'ary, I gloiy in the fact/ 1 love my 
country — not merely because it is my 
country—but for the additional, and to my 
jxiind very satisfactory reasons, that its 
natural scenery is both sublime •and beau¬ 
tiful, and that its people made a gallant 
and successful fight for civil and religious 
liberty; that it has a noble history and 
traditions, a rich and romantic literature, . 
and that however sterile it in some re¬ 
spects may be, it is prolific in. those highest - 
of all earthly productions, “ Honest men 
and bonnie lasses.” My heart warms to 
the tartan, and tliou'gh irreverent Cockneys 
may possibly laugh me to scorn for the 
avowal, I love the martial strain of the , 
bag-pipe—^well played—and think no music 
in tho world can compare with it in the 
inspiration of patriotic and martial ardour. 
As for the beautiful Doric dialect of the 
Lowlands—when I hear it spoken, either 
in Scotland itself, or thousands of miles 
away across the Atlantic—it invariably stirs 
my blood with the kindliest emotions, and 
awakens tho tenderest and most delightfnl 
recollections of a brave and high-minded 
people, who, notwithstanding their pro¬ 
verbial “ canniness,” are never so “ canny” - 
(or so “ uncanny”) as to be false to a friend, 
or ungenerous to a foe. 

Loving my country as I do, and kno'^ '' 
ing no reason why any ono should hate it, 

I have often wondered wliat there oould 
have been in the political and social afctno- 
sphere of tho mtodle of tho eighteenth 
century, which rendered Soothwd and 
Scotsmen so unpopular in the eouthem 
half of tho realm. Was it because the 
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House of Stuart was Sootoh ; and tbo' 
Stuarts had proved a bad bai-gain to the 
English people? Was it because of the 
rebellions of 1716 and 1745, fomented by 
Scotsmen ? Was it becauso the Scotcn 
when they crossed the Border, and came 
to London, the centre of business, of legis¬ 
lation and of fashion, prospered by dint of 
“giip” and tenacity of purpose to a far 
greater degree than the easy-going and 
less “ canny” southerns whom they dis¬ 
placed or distanced in the great compe- 
I tition of life? Mach might be said in 
j answer to these queries if time and space 
' permitted. At present I confine myself to 
I a smaller inquiry, and fresh from the' 
perusal of Boswell’s inimitable biography, 
ask how it was that a man of such sturdy 
common .sense as Dr. Samuel Johnson, the 
most eminent literary man of his time, 
should not only have made himself the 
mouthpiece of the stupidest jealousy against 
Scotland, but should have gone far beyond 
all his contemporaries in holding Scots¬ 
men up to the ridicule and aversion of the 
English public ? 

Johnson’s dislike to Scotland, however 
I wayward, querulous, or savage in its ex- 
■ pression, was never malignant. It often 
I took the most comic and ludicrous shapes, 

1 and must quite as frequently liave amused 
!' as offended the people who were its objects. 
Highlanders and Lowlanders, the country 
and its scenery, all that related to Scot- 
, land, were equally the themes of his dis¬ 
paragement ; and enabled him to display a 
good deal of humour, a small amount of 
wit, and a very large stook of ignorance. 
As a lexicographer and a linguist, he ought 
to have been well informed—^if upon any¬ 
thing whatever—on the elements of the 
English language, whether they were 
Anglo-Saxon, French, Latin, Greek, or 
' Celtic. As regards the latter, he said the 
Gaelic “ was the rude gibberish of a l»r- 
barons people, who as they conceived 
.< grossly were content to bo grossly under¬ 
stood.” It so happens, as all pldlolo- 
guts know in our day, that the Gaelic or 
Celtio langai^e, of the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land, 80 &r £rbm meriting the contemptu¬ 
ous epithet of '* gibberish,” is as ancient a 
language as the Hebrew or the Chaldaic, 
with both of which it has a common 
origin, and has a grain*nar of. whihh the, 
rulM are simple as well as . beoatiful. , 
It is, moreover, exceedingly muaiosl apd 
sonorous. Dr. Johnson did not know that, 
the Celtic has contributed to the EugUsh^ 
many hundreds of colloquial words, iribluh ■ 


everybody uses to this day, and which 
Johnson, compelled to admit them into bis 
Dictionary, teough densely ignorant of 
the Celtic as well as Gothic roots from 
which they sprang, could find no better 
moans of accounting for than by describing 
them as .“low.” If , Johnson could have 
traced the origin of such words as “ cuddle,” 
“fun,” “dull,” “dark,” “bright,” “tall,” 
“ yew,” “fern,” and hundreds of others, or 
of the names of nearly all the rivei's in Eng¬ 
land, he would have found it in the venerable 
tongue which he ignorantly presumes to 
call “gibberish.” His Dictionary,besides 
being faulty in its derivation, as well as 
incomplete in its collection of words, was 
in some respects a literary outrage, inas¬ 
much as it introduced the prejudices of the 
compileif into a work that above all others, 
to which a man could give his time and 
talents, ought to be unimpassioned and 
scientific. Ho described a pension as 
“ pay given to a state hireling for treason 
to his country.” Whether ho changed 
his opinion I do not know, but I do know 
that rho afterwards accepted a pension for 
himself, and was glad to get it. “ Oats ” 
ho defined as “ a grain which in Eng¬ 
land is generally given to horses, but 
which in Scotland supports the people.” 
On reading this Lord Eli bank coolly re¬ 
marked, “ Very true—and where will you 
find such horses and such men ?” Sir 
Walter Scott verjr probably had this little 
bit of Johnson’s impertinent eccentricity 
in bis mind, when, in his impiuriul novel 
of Old Mortality, he made Nicl Blano, the 
innkeeper, console himself with the reflec¬ 
tion that although he bad sent away all 
his good oatmeal to supply the wants of 
the little garrison in the beleaguered 
Castle of TiUietudlem, he had still some 
wheaten floxir left for the wants of his 
family. “ It’s no that iU food,” said Niel, 
“ though far from being so hearty and kindly 
to a Sootebman's stamaob, as the curney 
^tm^ is. The' Englishers live omaist 
upon it ] but to be sure the pock paddings 
ken nae better!” 

When at Edinburgh with Boswell, it 
was thought that Johnson found notbiim 
else <U> admire' in the cite, he wopld at an 
events admire tiie b^uti^ situation of the 
castle. Joknson .had notiiing to say about 
, the noble and picturesque rooli;; fiat turn- 
, ing to Lord Ebbank, he admiif^ that ihe 
castle wob|3. malm a ^ooS. prispa ia Eng- 
landl In vain poor end^voured 

to impress his .mend vrii^ bettte notioiw, 
' uncousoiQiu of the fimt. tbat thf Sooich 
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were greatly amused with the .spiteful tion,” says Boswell, in another place, 
sallies of their visitor. Harry Erskine, after , “ that there was not a tree between Edin- 
being presented by Boswell to the doctor burgh and the English border that was 
in the Parliament House, slyly slipped a older than himself.” Boswell — though 
shilling into Boswell’s hand, whispering, how ho could have presumed to make * 
“ It’s for a sight of your bear!” such a jest in the awful presence of the 

Johnson maintained that Buchanan, great object of hia worship—suggested 
tutor of James the Sixth, was the only that he should be led round the country 
man of genius that Scotland ever pro- which he specified, and receive a flogging 
duced. Of course, he could not foresee' at the foot of every tree he came to which 
the approaching jidvent of Robcjrt Bum.a, was more than a hundred years old ! As . 
and Sir Walter Scott; but if ho had not for the scenery of Scotland, Johnson de- > 
been vety ignorant, ho might have remem- dared “ that the noblest prospect a Scotch- 
bered the old poets, Barbour and Gawain man ever saw was the high road that led 
Douglas, and that other poet, Drummond him to London.” This little witticism . 
of Hawthornden, whom another Jonson, mdy be pardoned for the truth that nnder- 
gi'eater thsin himself, “ rare old Ben,” lies it, for to a poor man of talent starv- 
thought so highly of, that Ho niivio a pil- ing in a village it is a good road that leads 
grimage from London to Edinburgh on him to a metropolis, whether it be Scottish 
foot, on purpo.so to .shako hands with him. or Euglijh, 

Ho might also have included in the cate- Scotland, from the long and intimate 
gory of Scottish men of genius, the loyal social, political, and commercial relations 
author of the King’s Quair, a poem than that subsisted between its people and 
which thex ‘0 is nothing finer in Chaucer, gox’emment and those of France, while 
and oven tho.se lesser light.?, Captain Scotland was yet a separate kingdom, was 
James Montgomery, the author of the always famous for the excellent claret 
Cherry and the Sloe; and Allajx Ramsay, imported by its wine-merchants, as it is 
the writer of the noble poem^tluj Vision, to this day. John.son, however, insisted ' 
and of the Gentle Shepherd, a far better that it was the union with England which 
pastoral poem than England ever pro- brought gix)d claret into the country. “We 
duced. Johnson would not allow Scotland had wine before the union,” said Boswell, 
any credit for Lord Mansfield, inavsmuch timidly. “ No, sir,” retorted Johnson, i 
as he was educated in England. “Much,” “you had weak, poor stuff, the refuse of 
he graciously added, “might be made Franco, which could not nudee you drunk.” 
of a Scotchman if ho were caught young.” “ I assure you,” replied Bozzy, making as 
But in onr later day, if England is to be good a fight as ho could for the honour of 
credited with Lord Mansfield, Scotland ^ his country thus rashly impugned, “ there 
for the same reason should bo credited was a great deal of drunkenness!” “No, ■ 
with Lord Brougham, and even with the sir,” shouted Samuel; “ there were people 
Iteverend Sidney Smith, who denied Scots- who died of dropsy, which thty contracted 
men the possession of wit—though he in trying to get dnink.” 
allowed them something which he called , Johnson, who was one of the most vora- ; 
“ wnty” and who acquired all the taste for cious*of eaters, as all readers of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
wit, or wnt that was in him in Edinburgh, Memoirs will remember, did not approve 
where he resided in bis youthful days, cul- of Scottish cookery. He particularly ob- 
tivating literature as he bimseif phrased it jeeted to Finnon, or Findon haddocks, and 
upon a little oatmeal.” * at Cullen, whei'e he stopped to breakfast, 

Johnson docs not appear to have bod the sight of them so disgusted him, tliat < 
the slightest appreciation for the beauties the excellent fish had to be taken oat of , 
of natural scenery. Fleet-street was to the room. This was not because they were 
him the very heart of the universe, aqd its unsavoury;—what English ti-aveller of our 
dull brick houses finer than any lakes or day does not consider a properly cured 
mountains in the world. “ Sir,” he said Finnon haddio worth travelling to Scotland 
to Boswell, “Scotland exm^sis of two ^ for*P—but simply because it was his humour, 
things, stone and water. Th^ is, indeed, to be anti-Scottish. He also objected theo- 
a little earth above Gie stone in some , retically to haggis, though he ate a good 
plaocs, hut a very little, and the stone is platefal of it. “ What do ye think o the 
always appearing. It is'like a man bi haggis?” asked tlie hospitable old lady, at 
rags. The' naked skin la still peeping whose table he was diiiing, seeing that he 
out.” “ He persevered in his wild alloga- partook so pleantifklly of it. “Humph!” 
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he replied, with his month half full, “ it’s 
very good food for hogs !” “ Then lot me 

help yon to some mair o’’t,” said the lady, 
helping him bountifully. 

“ As we sailed along to Tallisker,” says 
Boswell, “ Johnson got into one of his fits 
of railing against the Scotch. ‘Wo (the 
English) have taught you,’ said he, ‘and 
we’ll do the same in time to all bar¬ 
barous nations; to the Cherokces, and at 
last to the Ourang-Outangs.’ On another 
occasion he said, ‘ A Scotsman must bo a 
strong momlist, who does not prefer Scot¬ 
land to the truth.’ ” 

Johnson was no doubt a very great man 
in his own day, but in our day, we may, 
without any unfair or undue depreciation 
of his genius or merits, inquire what place 
ho would have held in the long roll of the 
literary worthies of England, if it had not 
been for James Boswell, the Scotsman, who 
wrote his life. His fame has come down to 
us large, solid, and sharply defined—noton 
account of his writings—but on account of 
his sayings, as recorded by that most pains¬ 
taking of biographers, the Laird of Auchin- 
leck. His literary reputation, outside of 
Boswell’s book, has but little to rest upon. 
His Dictionary, the great work of his life, 
was so incomplete that it had to bo sup¬ 
plemented, at a very early period of its 
existence, by Todd, who added many thou¬ 
sand words that had been ignorantly or 
carelessly omitted. His novel of Ras- 
Bclas, Prince of Abyssinia, is about the 
clumsiest, prosiest, and least interesting 
novel in the English language. His tra¬ 
gedy of Irene was found to be unattractive, 
unactable, and even unreadable, and has 
long been dead and buried. His poetry 
only survives in a few couplets that are 
sometimes quoted, and scarcely tempts any 
modem reader to dip into it, whep he 
finds such a piece of pleonastic sing-song 
at the threshold, as 

X«t oWrration, ’witli exteonre view, 

Surrey sumkind from China to Peru. 

His Essays in the Rambler are possibly 
very clever; but it cannot bo denied that 
they are very dull. The only one of the 
whole series whidh was ever popular, or 
ever attracted aiiy notice, says Chal¬ 
mers, in his Biographical Prefece to t^t 
ponderous collection, “ was one -which 
Johnson did not write, and which was 
eommunicatsd by Riediardson, the atiithop 
of Clarissa Harlowo.” His critique Cn' 
Milton’s Paradiao Lost, which stiil sur¬ 
vives as a specimen of eighteentii-century 


opinion, is exceedingly unfair. Milton was 
a Liberal and a Dissenter, while the critic 
was an ultra-Tory and High Churchman; 
and, bearing both facts in his mind, John¬ 
son allowed his literary judgment to bo 
uncharitably perverted by his politics. 
In short, were it not for Boswell’a Life 
of Johnson, the great litterateur of the 
eighteenth century would have been little 
known in the nineteenth—except by name 
—and Lis wmrks would have been as obso¬ 
lete and antiquated as those of Dr. Donne 
or Ambrose Phillips. But in the pages 
of Boswell ho lives and moves. We bear 
him speak. We see him eat and gobble. 
We catch tlio echoes of his elephantine 
tread in Eleot-strcet and Bolt-court. Wo 
listen to tjie onlflow of his strong common 
sense; his keen, practical; worldly wis<lom; 
his high morality; his solid, mther than 
brilliant, wit; his heavy humour; hi.s 
crusjiing sarcasm ; his harmless preju¬ 
dice ; and his rough but kindly natu¬ 
ralness of heart and disposition. Never 
was so life-like a .portrait drawn by 
any dlrtist in the world. Though he ap¬ 
pears, like tho ghost of Hamlet’s father, 
“ in' his habit as ho lived,” he by no means 
appears like a ghost—tliin, shadowy, and 
unsubstantial—bat as a creature of flesh 
and blood, of brawn and bones bidden 
under bis garments, a gladiator whoso 
strength one might borrow to wrestle with 
overthrow an antagonist. Samuel 
Jotbsou was the author of many works 
that no one cares to read; but Boswell was 
tho author of “ Samuel Johnson,” a work 
which everybody has read, or will read, 
and which will never perish except with 
the language. Thus has Scotland been 
avenged upon her detractor. 

But why Johnson should have made- 
Scotlsmd and the Scotch his favourite 
aversion, has long been a puzzle. Bishop 
Percy, editor of the Reliques .of Ancient 
EngUsb poetry, declares that the doctor’s in¬ 
vectives against Scotland were uttered more 
in sport and pleasantry, than from any real 
hatred or malignityj John Wilson Croker, 
the latest and best editor of Boswell, ex¬ 
pressed his wonder at the extreme animo¬ 
sity of Johnson against tUe Scotch, and 
thought it all toe more surprising, as John¬ 
son was a Jacobite. “ Ihave," be added,, 
“a strong sns|ncion that there .-was some 
personal cause tor this unwarrantable aedi* 
pathy.” Boswell’s opmton was also to the 
effect that there were personal reasons in, 
the case, though the reasons he alleges 
were not very crediiaUe either to the 
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heart or the head of his hero. “ If,” said 
that prince of biographers (and toadies), 
“ Johnson was particularly prejudiced 
against the Scots, it was because they were 
in his way, and because he thought their 
success in England rather exceeded the 
due proportion of their real merit; and 
because lie could not but see in them, that 
nationality which I believe no liberal- 
minded Scotsman will deny.” 

Of all these suppositions Percy’s is the 
mo.st favourable, and Boswell’s the most un- 
favoui’able, to Johnson’s character. Percy 
was but slightly acquainted with Johnson, 
and Croker was not born when Johnson 
flourished; hut Boswell knew his hero in¬ 
timately, and has succeeded in making 
every reader of his remarkable book as 
intimate with his burly friend as ho was 
himself. But still the reason of John.son’s 
ill will to Scotland and its people remain.s 
a mystery. Let a Scotsman, not at alj 
aggrieved, but highly diverted by the 
goads of the great man, suggest a solu¬ 
tion. It is this: Johnson was a Scots¬ 
man. Owing to the nnpopnlarit.y of the 
Scotch in England, at the time when ho 
Avas endeavouring to push hi.s way in Lon¬ 
don, he tried as avcU as lie could to con¬ 
ceal what he thought a damaging fact; 
and the better to mystify the public, and 
divert suspicion from his true origin, made 
himself conspicuous for abusing the coun¬ 
trymen of his father, tlie Scottish boot 
seller at Lichfield. He had, like the per 
Honage in the play, to dissemble his love; 
and so like his prototype he overdid it, by 
kicking its object dow'n-slairs. His hatred 
of Scotland Avas all a sham, as Percy sup¬ 
poses. Ho had a personal object as Croker 
supposes, and Bosaa-cH asserts; and his 
fulmiuations against the Scotch were 
UAcrcly rhetorical red-herrings, to lead the 
too cunning dogs, his contemporaries, off 
the scent of his nationality. If this be not 
thoptruo solution, I can only say, that any 
body who likes is at liberty to suggest a 
better. 


,TSE LAST FAmiES. 

Axil !n tlie gloaming of a golden dajr, 

Alt in a mellow autumn tong since mute, 

A smaU VoUm wander’d out aeroas the mountains. 

And iaa moon listoned, and the stars grew paler. 
The thin brooks hushed themselves; and over^whero 
A tender trouble grow in leafy pla^S. 

And little ejroa among the ferns were wet 
With tears, not dow, and fotding'smatl this hands 
They fathered wi^ no shadowa la themaoBlight. 


i oT the voice cried, “ Tho feet of men come nearer. 

The pcat-smokc curis where ye have lived so long. 

And it is time to seek another dwelling.” 

Saying, moreover, “ Whither man’s foot cometh 
The fairy ring upon the grass must vanisli. 

The tree must fall, tho dreamy greenness perish. 

“ His breath is vaporous in the air around him. 

His heel is on your dwellings, his sharp knife 
Staincth with blood the running brook ye drink of. 

“ How shall ye dwell where men and women gather ? 
How shall pale things linger in their shadow ? 

Each shadow is a sorrow and a sleep.” 

Then small folk look’d in on© another’s faces. 

And little mothers cried above their bairns. 

And all tho things of elfland learnt the trouble. 

For unto them the thymy dell was dear; 

Hearer than lifo is to a glad girl-mother; 

Dearer than love is to a happy lover. 

Theru was no light elscwhero in all the world, 

There was no other home under the moonlight ; 

Here had they dwelt, here had their days been happy. 

And not a squirrel in the boughs but knew them. 

And not a building bird but sang out loud, 

To see their bright eyes peeping at the fledglings. 

The strong deer and the wild fowl feared them not, 

Tho eagle with his round eye watched them calmly 
When m the moon they clamber'd to her eerie. 

They had been friendly to each dying thing, 

Imtil tho dying; then they know what followed. 

And watching liow things came and went was pleasure. 

And these things had they named by happy names, 
Down to the little moth new born, and swinging 
Under the green leaf by a thread of silk. 

Home-loving, gentle, tender-hearted folk, 

Ic-aj^ow could they bear to leave for evermore 
r^ho little place whoso fade was so familiar ? 

Yot the voice cried, ” Mau comes and man is master: 
Yo are as silver dust around his footstep. 

Wafted before him by his weary breathing.” 


And with one voice they answered broken-hearted, 

“ Man’s footsteps thicken over all the world, 

Vea, even on the high and misty places. 

“ The tall tree falls before him eve^whete. 

The leaves from every hill are on his face. 

How shall we find a place to rest our feet P' 

And scattered thence by a soft wind from Heaven, 

They fled, they faded; but within the greenwood 
Still gleam the round rings where their feet have Mien. 


A BATTLE AT SEA. 

(by an eye-with ess.) 

My ship, the Genoa (sevonty*-fonr guns), 
was a fine ship, AA-ith good officers, and a 
brave crew, and with not quite so muc^ 
holystoning to do aboard of her as there 
was on board some other ships of the fleet. 
Our captain Avas Walter Batliurst, a fine 
. greyheaded old gentleman, beloved by every 
seatnan under him. During the mutiny 
of the Nore, Parker forbade, under pain of 
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death, any officer coming on hoard any of 
his vessels, except Captain Bathurst. 

On the forenoon of the 18th of Oc¬ 
tober, 1827, the Genoa made the island of 
Znnte, and boro up for the harbour of 
Navarino in tho Morea, before which the 
English, French, and Russian fleets were 
cruising. We had scarcely got an the middle 
of them, about one o’clock, before a signal 
flew at the mizen top-gallant mast-head 
of the Asia, tho admiral Sir Edward Cod- 
rington’s flag-ship. 

“ You need not look at the signal- 
book,” said our captain. “ I know that 
signal well. It is to tell us to clear for 
action.” 

Tho brave old boy then called the drum¬ 
mer and tifer, and ordered them to beat to 
quarters, and also told the gig crew to get 
ready, as he was going on board the ad¬ 
miral’s vessel. 

The fleet, which lay in a calm and glas-sy 
sea, consisted of ten line-of-battle ships, 
three English, three Russian, and four 
French; with frigates, sloops of war, and 
gun-.ships, making in all a total of thirty- 
two sail, all cleared for action. The 
Russian ships, fine new - looking vessels, 
strongly built, but clumsily rigged, were 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Count Hey- 
den ; the French, by Chevalier de Rigney. 

We soon got tho Genoa ready for fight¬ 
ing. Nothing left on the decks but what 
was wanted for tho guns — nammers, 
sponges, handspikes, and match-tubs. The 
chests and mess things we stowed down 
in tho hold. Tables were ranged in the 
tiers to rest the wounded upon—fire-screens 
were hung on the magazine hatchways, 
and two casks of water for tho men to 
drink were lashed to the stanchions on 
the deck amidships. Boxes of grape (each 
shot as big as a walnut) and canister shot 
were placed between each gun, with largo 
cheeses of wads braced to the breast of 
each; every bulkhead in the ship was taken 
down by tho carpentera. When all this* 
was done, the men wont to work in dif¬ 
ferent comers of tho main-deck; the gun¬ 
ners’ crew to make wads; the armourers 
to clean gun-locks J the top-men to get the 
top chaaus up, with which to string the 
yards. , 

The morning of the 19th was beautifully 
calm. The high lands on the shore jjra- 
dually, one by one, shook off the stilti^ 
mist, and stood but blue and shaarp. We 
were about three miles from the OUttonoe 
to the harbour of Navarino, and, at the 
distance, it seemed sofurcely wide enongh 


to admit a single line-of-battlo ship. Our 
squadron, now obeying signal, were lying 
with their sails furled, and in close order. 
Presently we saw the Dartmouth frigate, 
all sail set, pass into the bay with our ad¬ 
miral’s final proposition to Ibrahim Pasha. 
It was just sunset when she was seen 
coming out of Navarino with all sail spread, 
bat coming very slowly, owing to the calm. 
She hoisted the signal. “ We shall wait 
for a better opportunity of entering the 
harbour to-morrow. Furl sails, and lie to 
for the night.” 

Our sails were soon furled, and eveiy- 
thing made snug. The men not on watch 
spent the evening drinking, sleeping, or 
writing home. After a rast of four hours, 
tho slqepcrs^ were’roused by the cry of the 
boatswain’s mate, “ both watches pass up 
shot.” A line of men was fonned for the 
purpose from the shot-locker to the main 
ladder. We soon had tho tubs filled and 
everything prepared; the sun was just 
rising when we were called on deck to make 
sail. The English squadron had k<!pt nearly 
abbeast of Navarino harbour during the 
night, but tho Russian and French ships 
had dropped four or five miles to leeward, 
so wo made a strottjh out from tho land 
to give our allies time to come up before 
we stood in for the bay. 

At six hells (eleven o’clock) the drum 
beat to quarters with the stirring tune of 

Hearts of Oak.”, Tho lieutenant of my 
quarters was a young man named Broke, 
son of that brave captain who fought tho 
Chesapeake. His words to ns were : 

“ Now, my men, you see we are going 
into tho harbour to-day. I know you’ll be 
glad of it; at least I suppo-se you would 
be as much against cruising off" here, all the 
winter, as I am. So I say let’s in to-day, 
and fight it out like British seamen, and if 
wo fall, why there’s an end of oux' cruise. 
You’ll all bo at your stations.” 

Wo cheered, the drum beat “retreat,” gnd 
in a few minntos some of the men, tired with 
their night-work, wore stretched fast asleep 
between the guns. Half an hour afterwards, 
a whisper passed round, “the captain!” 
I and some of the rest, seeing his grey 
lumd appearing, started up, abd tried to 
rouse the others; but ho good-naturedly 
said, “Xet them be, let them be, poor 
fellows; they’ll have enough to do before 
night;” and, walking forward, he stopped 
over ibom with great cam 

We were soon within two jhiles of the en¬ 
trance to Navarino Bay; when all the boat¬ 
swains piped to dinner.' Wo were quieter 
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than usual at mess that day. The piper of-battle ships, fifteen donble-bank frigates, ' 
played “ Haney Dawson,” the well-known and twenty-five single-bank frigates. At i 
call for the cook of each ipess to go up with the entrance of the harbour were stationed ] 
his “ monkey ’’ (wooden measure) for the four fire-ships. Our ship, the Grenoa, was 
grog. The toast that day was the usual in a perilous po.sitiou, for right abreast of 
one before battle, “May we all meet again uawith nearly every gun able to bear on ns, 
to-morrow!” I was on deck, carrying a lay two of the Turkish liue-of-battlo ships; , 
kettle of pea-soup. We were a quarter of a little further ahead, on our starboard . 
a mile from the harbour fort, and with bow, lay another two-deck ship ; three 
such a gentle breeze that wo were scarcely double-bank frigates were also so placed 
moving a knot an hour. All at once a on oxir larboard bow, and ahead, tliat they 
man jumped from one of the forecastle could gall us severely; while a large frigate 
guns, and roared out, “ There it goes! ' lay athwart our stern, ahlo to rake us with j. 
There’s two pieces of bunting at the Asia’s ease. 

mast-liead. 'rhat’s the signal to engage. The boat with the Turkish officer had 
Take a good look at it, shippie.s, so as been . sent to tell our admiral that the 
you’ll know it again,” governor of Havarino had no orders from 

The drum boat to quarters. I ran to the Ibrahim Pasha to allow the allied squadrons / 
heiul, splashed the soup overboardT, and to enter the harbour. The admiral’s reply 
wont straight to my post. Every gun was was, “ Tell your master wo come not to 
soon manned and double-shotted. Wo receive orders, but to give them.” The 
wore nearly under the heavy batteries where Dartmouth and some gnn-brigs had been 
. the Turks bad boon preparing bitter pilll' told off to watch the fire-ships. As the 
j for us, for ten or twelve days pa.st. Wo Dartmouth passed one of them, smoke 
I could see them leaning over their guns, began to fume up out of the hatchway. 

{ and coolly pointing to the difl’erent ships, Lieutenant Pitzroy and eight men instantly 

i as if they were friendly to them. The leaped into a cutter, to board the fire-ship. 

!i flag.staQ‘ on the batteries had no colour As the bowman caught hold of her with 
n mounted. ’ the boathook, one of our sailors, cutlass in 

ji Presently a boat, with a Turkish officer hand, leaped into the main-chains, but 

ii and four men aboard, pushed from the was instantly killed by a pistol shot. At 

j' shore, and made for tho Asia; by this time tho same moment, a volley of mmsketry 
j clear of the fort guns, and about one poui’cd into the boat, killing Lieutenant 

I hundred yartla from us. The Turk did not ^^itzroy, and wounding four sailors. The 

j stay two minutes on board the Asia. On ^remainder, firing their muskets at the 
i regaining shore, he tlirow his turban Turks, who hid safe behind their bulwarks, 

! from him, and ran swiftly up a pathway pulled back to tbeii’ own vessel; and by 
I into the fortre.ss, where a crowd of soldiers this time the fire-ship was deserted by its 
ij awaited his arrival. Next moment up went crew, and in a blaze. 

a red flag over the battlements, and boom ‘ Sir Edward Codrington, still unwilling 
I went a signal gun. Tho word flew along to break tho truce, now sent a boat to the 
i the dook.s, “ Stand to your gan.s there fore ship of tho Egyptian admiral, with a mes- 
j and aft!” “All ready, sir 1” Tho captain sago that if ho did not fire u^n an^ of 
I of each j^un held the lanyard of the the allied flags, not a shot would be bred 
’ lock in ms hand, waiting for the word at him. Mr. Mitchell, the pilot of the Asia, 
“fire!” There was a dea<^ silence. All delivci-od the mess^e, and having a flag of 
this'while wo stood drifting beyond the truce considered himself safe. Just as our 
batteries and alongside tho Turkish fleet, boat was leaving the Turkish ship, poor 
where tho men stood also at their guns. Mitchell was shot while sitting in the stern 
The pipe now went to bring the ship to an sheets of the boat, and dropped into the 
(inohor and to furl sails. From the top- arms of the stroke oar. One of tho men ‘ 
sail yard-arm I got a fine bird’s-eye view df then held up the flag of truce very high, 
Havarino, rising from the shore triangu-' and pointed to it. Tho rt^ply was a 
larly at tho base of a very high mount.' volley of bullets, which however did no 
Tho batteries were not only ntuodrous, but misehief; and just as they reached tho ' 
Rtrong} and farther up the shore 8tret<died Ama’s side, the Asia pou^ a tremendous 
the tents of tho Turkish camp. In tho bay broadside into the Tai'kish admiral’s fl^- 
and round about ns were ranged in a triple ^ip, which made her reel again. Seeing . ; 
cresoant the Turoo-E^ptian fleet of more the Asia begin, the French and ‘Brussians 
than b hundred vesse]^ iuoluding four lino- now engagra the triple line of Tarkish 
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still fighting our frigate. Ho climbed up 
tlie Fide with his one arm, but in a few 
miriutos the vessel blew up, and the bravo 
fellow pi*obably perished with the rest of 
his comrades. 

Half an hour after I had crept in at a 
lower deck port of the Genoa, and had got 
back to my gun, our good old captain was 
struck ii* the groin by a grape shot of about 
four pounds weight. One of the lads who 
carried him down happening to stumble 
and hurt his wound, the old man frowned, 
and hit the boy a smart blow with his 
knuckles: and said, “ Can’t you carry 
me easier, sir ?” The report that our cap¬ 
tain was mortally wounded flew round the 
decks like lightning, and all the tiring 
ceased for about two minutes: every one 
looking as if ho himself was struck. Then, 
as if by one impulse, the whole crew at 
once yelled, “ Our captain is killed!” and 
oar firing began a tliousand times hotter 
than over. The Turkish line-of-battlo ship 
near us now broke into a blaze, but still 
the lower deck and some of her main deck 
guns maintained a hot and galling fire 
on our bow, and presently she blew up 
with a furious explosion, driving showers 
of iron, burning wood, and nails into onr 
ports. A single forty-two pound shot that 
came .through one of our ports at about 
this jieriod of the engagement, killed four 
men and wounded two. This was the most 
murderous shot the Turks sent at us, but 
another heavy one took ns on the main 
deck, knocked away the whole side of a 
port, and cleared tlio gun. A father and 
son were at this spot; the father was killed, 
the son wsis knocked down but not wounded. 
Nine of the potty officers had wives on 
board, and they were employed with the 
doctor and his mates in the cockpit dress¬ 
ing the wounds or serving water roimd to 
the thirety. 

About half-past five I had to go to the 
after magazine for some tubes for the gnus, 
and not much liking the exposure, I made 
a race for it. As I passed the main ladder* 
I found that a Mr. Rowe, a young mids^p- 
man, had just been wounded badly by a 
splinter in the calf of the leg. He stamped 
his foot, and said, “ Ob, damn it, never 
mind; it’s nothing but a scratch,” and 
waved his sword to encourage the men. 
Two tninutes after, when I passed with 
the box of tubes, 1 saw him a mangled 
corpse, his hand still grasping his sword. 
A bell began to ring backwards, and there 
was a cry of “ Up there, boarders and fire¬ 
men.” I snatched np my pistols and cat- 


lass from where I had stowed them, and 
made for the starboard quarter. When I 
reached the quarter-deck, I found that the 
■ship’s mainsail, which hung loose, had 
caught fire, and that a midshipman and 
some sailors wore on the yard cutting 
away the canvas with their knives. 

It was now getting dark, and the bay 
was lighted up with the glare of the burning 
vessel; but the orescent still flew at her 
mast heads and mizen peaks. Even when 
she had half sunk, the red flag and yellow 
crescents floated on the wrecks, till they 
were level with the water. The two largo 
dismasted vessels that had attacked us were 
now lying aground on a small island in tho 
bay, where onr men compared them to two 
old horses standing in a park with their 
necks iicross. About six o’clock, the ene¬ 
my’s heavy lire began to slack, and, wish¬ 
ing to bring the affair to a close, we gave 
three cheers, and poured in a tremendous 
lx*oadside. Presently wo heard Captain 
Dickenson, who had taken the command 
when Captain Bathurst was wounded, 
shguling through his speaking trumpet 
down the main hatchway, “ Cea.se firing!” 

“ Cease firing ?” sold the captain of onr 
guns. “.Likely! Before they douse that 
bit of red bunting! Come, iny lads, lot’s 
give ’em another dose !” 1 

When tho captain came down on the 
lower deck to stop the firihg, our excuse 
was, “The gun’s loaded, sir,” and directly 
he turned his back we fired. Bat this 
was only two or three rounds, and when | 
the enemy’s ships- entirely ceasedHiring, we 
gave up tho contest, and began to lean 
out of tho ports to look about us. We 
now had time to observe tho carnage on 
our own decks, and tho gory heaps col¬ 
lected under tho after ladder. We also 
began to throw some of the bodies over¬ 
board. Snatching np a lantern, I went 
down in the cockpit to look for a messmate. 

I found him, at last, sitting on a mid¬ 
shipman 8 chest. His lips moved, but he 
was fast dying. 

“ Tom, Tom,” I said, “ can’t yon speak 
to me ?” 

He pressed my bond feebly, but could 
not speak. I was lifting his head, to 
put a bag under it, when tHe master-at- 
arms came down, and ordered me on deck. 
The doptor had given strict orders not to 
allow any one to stay, or to talk to tho 
wounded. When I went on deck they wei'c 
just going to bury a sailor, and bis wife was 
oil her knees beside the corpse, sticking 
his hair, and Crying, “Poor Jem, poor 
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Jem !” Then she rose, cksped her hands, 
and fell senseless on the deck, 

AVhen I got to my berth my messmates 
•welcomed me like a brotlier. They looked 
like banditti, dressed only in shirt and trou¬ 
sers, handkerchiefs tied round their heads, 
pistols and cutlasses in their belts, their 
faces black with smoke and gunpowder, 
several with largo plasters on their cheeks. 
Tlicre was only a candle in a purser’s 
lantern burning here and there, but the 
flaming Turkish vessels cast every now and 
then a red glare into the berth. I found three 
of my own messmates were killed. When 
the purser’s steward sent down the mon¬ 
keys brimful of wine, we drank round to the 
memory of our good old captain, and all who 
had fallen that day. Then wo .went on deck 
to siirvey the scene of battle. Our sliip was 
half cut to pieces, and the least breeze of 
wind would have sent both our mizen and 
main masts overboard. There was nobody 
on deck but a boatswain’s mate and the 
captain, who were watching a squadron of 
Turkish boats near the eastern shore of 
the bay. Thousands of poor wretches -were 
floating on pieces of wreck. Astern of us 
lay the Albion (seventy - four) ; her -hull 
having the marks of a sound 4)attcring. 
Directly .ahead of us lay the Asui, with 
her mizen over her side. Of the Turkish 
fleet, only eighteen small vessels AVere left. 
The Fi’ench admiral’s flagship had all 
three masts shot away. The Russians 
were an hour later than Ave wero in 
getting into action; but they silenced tlic 
forts admirably, and took off from ns a great 
part of the heavy fire. 

About six o’clock. Admiral Codrington 
came on board to see our dying captain; 
he piUriscd us for our hot and steady fire. 
Just aftxu’ he left, all hands were turned 
up to clear week, for both masts were in 
danger; hut avo Avero all so worn out that, 
after a trial, we had to give it up for 
that night. About ten o’clock, cries nnder 
oun stern of “ Ali-Mahomet,” roused us, 
and wo looked and saw two Turks cling¬ 
ing to the rudder. Wo were forbidden to 
help them, and in about five minutes hrst 
one let go and then the other, and crying 
“ Ali, Ali!’’ they sank. Half an licmr 
after, wo' Avoro hailed from the Asia, and 
the admiral called to us to take care o1^ a 
burning frigate that was bearing down upon 
us. In a moment we beat to quarters, and 
ovciy one was at his gun as i| for a second 
battle; but just as the- burning ship neared 
us, the Russian fleet poured an immense 
broadside into her and she blcAV up with 


a great explosion. At daylight we began 
to clear wreck, till all hands wore sum¬ 
moned to muster on tho quarter-deck, 
while the captain, tho purser, doctor, and 
ca])tjiin’s clerk, scored off the names of the 
killed, in red ink. We found our loss to be 
twenty-six killed, and thirty-three wounded. 
Tho allied squadron returned altogether 
one hundred and fifty-two killed, and four 
hundred and seventy-three wounded. 

A goat and . kid that we had on board 
ran about tho deck.s during the whole ac¬ 
tion and were unhurt. Two ring doves in 
a cage above the fore grating also escaped 
Aininjured, though men were killed close 
by. , As I Avas descending the after ladder, 
1 met two men cairying tho dead body of 
my poor messmate, in a purser’s bread bag. 
I made them lay the l>ody down between 
two guns, and while ray mess was at break¬ 
fast, I got a spare hammock and sewed the 
corpse in it. I then got a friend to help 
me sling two thirty-two pound shot to 
poor Tom’s feet, and at tho gun-room port 
Ave read the service and lot the body slip 
in-to the blue w'ator. In another moment 
all hands were piped and we Avere at work 
at tho rigging, SAveaiung and whistling like 
the rest. It Avas Sunday raoniing. Turkish 
vessels continued to bloAV up at inteAwals; 
the men got so accustomed to them that 
at dinner the only remark at another hang, 
Avas, “ Hun-ah! There’s another of the 
beggars blown up.” 

That forenoon the body of our captain was 
put into a puncheon of rum, and stoAved 
doAvn at the bottom of the spirit-room, to 
be taken homo. At five o’clock in the 
afternoon, the captain turned all hands up, 
and read ns a general order from the ad¬ 
miral, thanking aas for our conduct. Wo 
gave tliree cheers, and the captain ordered 
ns a doAiblo allowance of grog. On the 
Thursday afterwards, Ave set sail for Malta. 
A fortnight before, tho Genoa had left 
Valetta a gallant man-of-war; she wasnoAV 
;a battered old hulk, Avith stumps for masts, 
her sides patched with sheet lead and 
plt|nka, and a large cannon-shot sticking 
in tho right breast of her figure-head. 

SHOOTING STABS. 

Wb have seen that Chladni, in his “ Re¬ 
flexions on the Origin of Divers Masses of 
Native Iron, and Notably of that Found hy 
Pallas in Siberia,’’ published in 1794s, con- 
sidered shooting stars to be exactly the 
same as meteors, fireballs, or bolides, only 
passing at great distances fi'om the surface 
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of the earth.* That distance he held to he 
tho only cause of the small apparent dimen- 
sion.s they offer to our view. But observa- 
tiou has revealed a circumstance which 
prevents our adopting those notions re¬ 
specting their real nature 

At certain eiioohs, there occurs a con¬ 
siderable increase in the number of shoot¬ 
ing stars seen within a given time. Tho 
frequency of their appearance even becomes 
so great as to give it all the character of 
a veritable shower of stare. If shooting 
stars and bolides were really identical, tho 
latter, together with the showers of aerolites , 
which often accompany them, ought espe¬ 
cially to show themselves at the same time 
as the grand displays of shooting stars. 
Now, nothing of the kind takes place. Tho 
two sets of phenomena appear to have 
no connexion whatever with each other. 
Shooting stars seem to bo of a nature pe¬ 
culiar to themselves; and it is only by 
studying them directly that we can hope 
to obtain'information respecting tho cau.se 
of this curious phenomenon. 

No doubt, as soon as it is granted that 
meteors are solid bodies exi.sting in space, 
which the earth’falis in with while revolv¬ 
ing in her orbit, it is very natural to admit 
that something analogous is the cause of 
shooting stars, and to regard them also as 
betraying the presence of certain bodies in 
the portion of space traversed by the earth. 
Nevertheless, the capital circumstance just, 
pointed out, and from which it results that 
meteors and shooting stars constitute two 
distinct orders of phenomena, has raised 
and left doubts respecting the real nature 
of shooting stars. Some philosophers have 
persisted in assigning to them a purely 
atmospherio origin, and have even endea¬ 
voured to find in them a clue to the me- 
.teorological phenomena of which our at¬ 
mosphere is the seat. Recent discoveries, 
however, have removed all doubt upon the 
subject; the atmospheric theory of shoot¬ 
ing stars must henceforth be abandoned. 
We will Buccintly follow M. Delaunay in* 
his statement of the clear and pre^se 
notions respecting this matter which We 
now possess. 

The first thing to be done, in the study 
of shooting stars, is to ascertain their dis¬ 
tance' from us. The observations required 
for that purpose are very simple. Two 
ckservers stationed at different spots suf¬ 
ficiently distant from each other, will not 
behold the same shooting star to be tracing 

* Seo All TKs: Ybab Bousd, tiew Serie*, Toi iii, 
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the same conrse across tlie firmament. The 
straight lines drawn from the two places 
of observation to the shooting star,- will 
cross at that point (namely, the shooting 
star), and then diverge until they reach 
two different points on tho celestial vault. 
Other circumstances being the same, the 
two points of the celestial sphere on which 
tho shooting star is projected at any given 
instant, for each one of the two observers, 
will be the more distant from each other 
the nearer the shooting star is to tho earth. 
Hence it will be easily understood that, by 
certain calculations which there is no need 
to detail here, the height of a shooting star 
above the earth’s surface may be ascer¬ 
tained from data, furnished by its simul¬ 
taneous observation at two dill'erent spots. 
It is thfe same process as the method em¬ 
ployed by astronomers to determine the 
parallax of a heavenly body, and conse¬ 
quently its distance from the earth.* 

"The fir.st observations in accordance with 
this method date from 1798. They were 
made by Brandes and Benzenberg, then 
students in the university of Gottingen. 
Until then, there existed no observations 
of shooting stars: except that Bridono, in 
his “ Tour through Sicily,” states that, he 
saw them exactly the same, from tho sum¬ 
mit of Mount St. Bernard, in Switzerland, 
and of Mount Etna in Sicily, as on the sea 
shore. The conclusion was, that a very 
considerable altitude may be assigned to 
shooting stars. By comparing the different 
results obtained between 1798 and 1863, 
Alexander Herschcl (the grandsdn of Wil¬ 
liam) found tho average height of a shoot¬ 
ing star above the earth to be, at tho com¬ 
mencement of its appearance, one hundred 
and thirteen kilometres, and at the end, 
eighty-seven. Mr. Newton, of Newhaven, 
United States, arrived at tho respective 
numbers of one hundred and eighteen and 
eighty-one kilometres; Father Seochi, of 
Romo, found them to Ise one hundred and 
twenty, and eighty kilometres I’ospectiv^ly. 
Tho agreement between these different 
results is as satisfactory as can be wished. 
We may fairly take Secchi’s figures as re- 
preseutmg in round numbers the average 
height of a shooting star above the earth, 
at the beginning and at the end of its ap¬ 
pearance. Those figures, reduced to Eng¬ 
lish miles, also in round numbers, are 
seventy-five and fifty reapeciavely. Seventy- 
five miles abqye the earth’s surface being 
not an extreme but an average height, it 

• See Aix rna Ybab Uovso, first Series, toL xix., 
p. 174. 
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mast be allowed that the first appearance 
of shooting stars occars at a very con¬ 
siderable altitude. 

Tho velocity with which shooting stars 
move, is more difficult to determine than 
their distance from us. It is certain that 
their speed is great, compared with tho 
velocities which we have occasion to ob¬ 
serve on the surface of the earth; but the 
numerical value of that speed still remains 
so indeterminate that it is absolutely im¬ 
possible to make it the' base of any con¬ 
clusions. It cannot bo employed for de¬ 
termining the orbit described in space by 
the moving body to whose presence tho 
phenomenon is due. Nevertheless, tho de¬ 
termination of that orbit is very important, 
and it will bo easily understood that ob¬ 
servers have turned their efforts 'in that 
direction. 

When it is proposed to determine tho 
orbit of a new star, planet, or comet, the 
first thing is to observe it as accurately ns 
possible, in three different positions. The 
data furnished by these three, observations 
suffice to deduce from them tho orbifj of 
the'star; and the more distant fi-om each 
other the three positions are in wliich tho 
moving body has been observed,* the more 
correct is tho result. A like mode of pro¬ 
ceeding is evidently impracticable for de¬ 
termining the orbit described by a shoot¬ 
ing star. The short duration of its visi¬ 
bility docs not allow it to bo observed in 
three distinct positions with the requisite 
precision; which precision ought to be all 
the greater, because the three successive 
positions can only extend over a very small 
arc of the trajectory of the movuig body. 
It is only by combining tho knowledge of 
the position of tho shooting star, at a given 
instant, with the amount and direction of 
its velocity at that instant, thdl wo can 
hope to succeed in determining tho orbit 
which it describes The great difficulty of 
the question lies in discovering the rate 
anc|, the direction of tho velocity. It has 
just been stated that it is almost impos.sibIe 
to make this much-needed discovery by 
direct observations. Astronomers have suc¬ 
ceeded in overcoming the difficulty by con¬ 
sidering the'phenomenon of shooting stars 
as a wholej instead of persisting in the 
observation and study of these lumiaons 
bodies one by one. 

Tho most striking feature of tho curious 
phenomenon wo are examining, is the oc¬ 
currence of extraordinary displays of shoot¬ 
ing stars. Brandes relates that, on tho 
6th of December, 1798, while travelling to 


Brcme in a public conveyance, he coanted 
four hundred and eighty through one of 
tho diligence windows ; from. which he 
reckons that at least two thousand must 
have appeared in the heavens during the 
course of the night. 

In the night from tho 11th to tho 12th. 
of November, 1799—tho above dates are im- 
poidant to note—Humboldt and Boupland • 
witnessed, at Cnmana, in South America, a 
perfect shower of shooting stars. The phe¬ 
nomenon, already remarked in the evening, 
acquired great intensity in the middle of the 
night, and continued to increase until four in 
the morning, when it gradually diminished 
until daylight. Boupland says that there 
was not a portion of the sky equal in extent 
to three times the moon’s diameter, which 
was not every instant full of shooting stars. 
The inhabitants of Cumana were frightened 
at this unusual sight. Tho oldest amongst 
them remembei'cd that tho great earth¬ 
quakes of 1766 had been preceded by a 
similar phenomenon. , 

These extraordinary facts were in some I* 
measure forgotten, when a fresh shower of 
shooting stars was observed in America on 
tho 13th of November, 1833. Professor 
Olmsted, of Newhaven, published a very 
important memoir on tho subject. Calcu¬ 
lating from the data sent to him, ho esti¬ 
mated tho number of .shooting stars, which 
were seen at certain spots during the night 
of the 12th and 13th of November, at more 
than two hundred thousand. Tho nume¬ 
rous accounts recorded of this event, and 
the publicity given to it by tho journals, 
recalled the general attention in this dii’eo- 
tion, and everybody hogJin to watch the 
case more carefully than hitherto. Regular 
observations of shooting stars were organ¬ 
ised, and little by little there resulted from 
them a clearer idea of the general course 
and march of tho phenomenon. 

In Olmsted’s opinion, the grand Novem¬ 
ber display* was periodical, and ought to 
recur every year at tho same epoch. It 
was ascertained, in fact, that every year, 
ah (at tho 12th and 13th of November, tliero 
vrm a very mai’ked increase in the number 
of shooting stars appearing in the sky; bat 
that was far from reproducing the extraor¬ 
dinary spectacle beheld in America in 1833. 

In 1887, tho astronomer Olbers wrote: 

“ Perhaps we shall have to wait till 1867 
before we witness a repetition of the mag¬ 
nificent phenomenon presented to our view 
in 1799 and 1833a bold prediction which 
wo saw completely realised a year sooner, 
namely, in 1866. The remembrance, by 
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the inhabitants of Cumana, in 1799, of the 
grand sliovvcr of shooting stars beheld in 
1766, doubtless contributed not a little to 
Olbors’s belief in the periodical return of 
a like exhibition every thirty-three or 
thirty-four years. 

But oven in its reduced proportions in 
the years following 1833, the November 
phenomenon was not the less interesting 
to study. And soon afterwards, M. Quetelet 
announced to the Acad6raie of Brussels, 
that the night of the 10th of August 
rivalled, in respect to the number of ^ts 
shooting stars, that of the 13th of Novem¬ 
ber. The facts fully confirmed his assei’- 
tion; and. the more closely they were ob¬ 
served, the more importance they gave to 
these periodical meteoric displays. 

The first singular circumstance remarked, 
wus, the variation of the intensity of the 
phenomenon at different epochs of the 
same year. An annual variation was soon 
indubitable. Afterwards, by watching 
what takes place, not during the course of 
an entire year, but every night, it was 
found that, even in this short interval of 
time, there is a manifest variation in the 
frequency of shooting stars. This gives us 
a diurnal variation, taking a day to mean 
twenty-four hours. Moreover, although 
these so-called stars are seen to shoot from 
every qxiarter of the heavens, close exa¬ 
mination shows that the diflerent quarters 
do not furnish equal quantities of shooting 
stars. There is also, in this respect, a 
variation, which is called the azimuthal 
variation. For instance, a great many 
more shooting stars start from the east than 
from the west: while, on the other hand, 
about as many come from the north as 
from the south. 

The existence of those variations, an¬ 
nual, diurnal, and azimuthal, was for a 
long time the stumbling-block of the astro¬ 
nomical, or cosmical, theory of shooting 
stars ; namely, the theory wnich attributes 
the phenomenon to the earth’s successively 
encountering, while travelling through* 
space, a multitude of small bodies dis¬ 
persed in it. These variations were the 
ground on which some philosophers refused 
to acknowledge shooting stars to be any¬ 
thing else th^ atmospheric meteors, en¬ 
tirely originated and developed in the 
atmosphere which surrounds the earth. 
Thus, Humboldt, in his Cosmos, says: 
“ It is difficult to guess what infiuenco a 
more advanced hour of the night can exer¬ 
cise on these phenomena. If it were esta¬ 
blished that, under different meridians, 


shooting stars began to be visible at a fixed 
hour, wo should be obliged to admit (if we 
wish to maintain the astronomical theory) 
the supposition—-improbable in itself—that 
ccidnin hours of the night, or rather of the 
morning, are more favourable to the in¬ 
flammation of shooting stars, and that, 
during the preceding hours, some of them 
remain invisible.” 

In fact, if the phenomenon of shooting 
stars bo occasioned by the earth’s meeting 
a multitude of small bodies dispersed in 
space, what can be more natural than to 
admit that these encounters take place as 
much at one date as at another—as much 
at one hour of the night as at any other 
hour of the night; in short, that the phe¬ 
nomenon will occur without any periodical 
variatien ? * 

M. Delaunay, however, clearly shows 
that in consequence of the earth’s motions 
of translation aud rotation, uniformity in 
tljo appearance of shooting stars cannot 
exist. On the contrary, he demonstrates 
that# with the astronomical theory of shoot- 
ing^ stars, the annual, diurnal, and azi¬ 
muthal, variations must necessarily occur 
at every locality, under the very circum¬ 
stances wjhioh are observed to show them¬ 
selves ; so that these remarkable peculiari¬ 
ties, which wore long considered very 
serious objections to the astronomicid 
theory, are really, on 'the other han^ 
roofs of its truth. We learn from this 
ow mistrustful we ought to be of the first 
impressions which strike our minds, however 
probable they may appear, until they have 
been submitted to scrupulous and search¬ 
ing examination. 

The reasoning by which M. Delaunay 
works out his proposition is too lengthy 
and too full of illustrative details to find 
I’oom here. The inquiring reader, who does 
not care, to t^e anything for granted, 
is referred to the original “ Notice,” 
which is so lucid and logical as to bo 
easily understood by any clear - headed 
person familiar with French, who will 
peruse it slowly and with steady attention. 
We, therefore, simply repeat the state¬ 
ment that the three variations—annual, 
dipmal, and aaimuthai—observed in the 
appearance of shooting stars,' instead of 
contradicting the astronomical or cosmical 
theory of that phenomenon, and furnish¬ 
ing, as was believed, capital objections to 
its adoption, are, on the contrary, com¬ 
pletely m harmony with it. According to 
that, then, there is reason to think that 
shooting stars are due to the earth’s sue- 
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oessivoly encountering a vast number of 
small bodies whieb circalato in celestial 
space, which reach us from all quarters with 
velocities absolutely equal among them¬ 
selves, or at least very nearly equal. More¬ 
over (it has been concluded from tho cha¬ 
racters pre.sented by tho diurnal variation), 
the velocity in spaco of shooting stars 
must be greater than that of the earth in 
her orbit, and but slightly different from 
the velocity which would cause a comet 
travelling from tho depths of spaco to make 
a near approach to the earth. 

Another observed fact: At tho times 
when the phenomenon of shooting stars 
occurs iu its greatest intensity, namely, 
about tho 12th and loth of November, and 
tho yth and 10th of August, tho shooting 
stars, instead of coming inditferontly from 
all the regions of space, come almost all 
from doterminato directions. Ono set, 
those of November, started from the con¬ 
stellation of tho Lion; tho others, those pf 
Augu.st, from tho constellation Perseus. 
This circumstance led to the separation 
of the shooting stars into two distinct 
classes. One class consisted of tho 'Vo- 
guhvr streams which the earth periodi¬ 
cally oncoiwters every year, at epochs of 
the same date ; those are periodical shoot¬ 
ing stars. The otliers, on the contrary, 
wandering singly in space, in all possible 
directions, fall in with tho earth indif- 
fei’ently on all sides; they are called, after 
Olbcrs, “ sporadic” shooting stars. Tho 
shooting stars of tho periodical November 
flood have received the special name of 
Ijeon'ides, from the constellation Lion, 
whence tlicy seem to issue; those of the 
August flood, iu like maunar, have received 
the name of Persoides. 

A further step m tho inquiry, was this: 
M. Schiaparelli, having found the orbit de¬ 
scribed by tho sw'arm of the Perscides, 
afterwards discovered a remarkable and 
wholly unexpected agreement between it 
and the orbit of a largo comet observed 
ill *18(>2, wliich orbit is a very elongated 
uHip.se. This identity of the two orbits 
might have been tbo result of pure chance, 
in which case it would have been of little 
importance. But a second fact of the same 
kind soon showed that the idea of an acci¬ 
dental coincidence must be given up. The 
orbit of the Leonides was found to oomoido 
with that of a comet discovered in tho begin¬ 
ning of 1806. Tho hint being thus unmis¬ 
takably given, by two remarkable instances, 
of the ,coincidence of.t^e orbitS of a swarm 
of shooting stars and of a known comet, 


other analogous facts were searched for. It 
was speedily seen that tbo shooting stars of 
December lOth, de.scribo in space the same 
ellipse as the famous comet of Beila, and, 
moreover, that the shooting stars of April 
lOtb, move in the orbit of tho first comet 
ofieci. 

These results have thrown great light " 
upon tho question of shooting stars. A 
comet wliich follows in space tho same 
route as a sw'arm of shooting stars, mmst 
bo regarded as forming an integral part of 
that swarm. It is no other than a local 
concentration of the matter of tho swarm— 
a concentration sufficiently intense to render 
its mass visible, even at gi-eat distances from 
tho ’earth. It follows that shooting stars 
are of tho same nature as comets. They 
consist of small masses of cometary matter, 
which circulate in space, unpcrceived by 
US in consequence of their diminutive size, 
and only become visible when they pene¬ 
trate the earth’s atmosphere. Like comets, 
or at least like the less dense portion of 
those heavenly bodies, they are in the state 
of gas. All observers are aware that the 
fixed stars arc visible, without any sensible 
diminution of their brightness, through the 
tails of comets. • Shooting stars present 
the same degree of transparency, aa was 
plainly stated by M. Coulvier-Gravier, long 
before Schiaparelli’s discovery of the iden¬ 
tity of comets and shooting stars. “ Bight 
times,” he wrote in 1859, “ but eight times 
only, have wo seen tho nucleus of a fixed 
star of tho first magnitude through a shoot¬ 
ing star, also of the first magnitude. If 
this fact is confirmed, as I believe, it will 
result that the matter which gives birth to 
a shooting meteor is transparent.” 

Wo are now, therefore, enabled to form 
a clear idea of the nature and cause of the 
phenomenon of shooting stara, which may 
be stated in tho following terms: 

Masses of nebulous matter, scattered 
throughout tho stellar spaces, and present¬ 
ing a high degree of diffusion, are brought 
•witliin the limits of our planetary system 
byAhe paramount influence of tho sun. At 
thi .same time, whether by tho sfime action 
of the sun or of tho large planets near 
which they pass, they undci-go a progres¬ 
sive change of form, in consequence of 
which they are drawn out and length¬ 
ened into pambolic or elliptic streams or 
bands. By reason of their extreme dif- 
fttseness, tho matter of which they are com¬ 
posed is far from occupying the totality of 
tho spaco throughout which their diverse 
portions are scattered. Instead of that. 
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it is divided into a multitude of partial 
massoa, a sort of flakes of excessive light¬ 
ness, lying more or less apart from one an¬ 
other, and having nothing in common but- 
the simultaneonsness of their movements 
in directions, and with velocities which 
scarcely differ from each other. 

When the earth, in her travels through 
space, meets with one of these streams or 
bands, a great numl)cr of the vapomy flakes 
composing it penetrate our atmosphere. 
The great velocity with which this pene¬ 
tration takes place, gives lise to a sudden 
and considerable compression of the masses 
of air lying in the path of these ethereal 
projectiles; whence a great development of 
heat, and perhaps inflammation of the 
matter of the projectiles themselves, if that 
matter be of a nature to combine with one 
of the elements of our atmospheric air. 
Hence also, those rapid luminous trains be¬ 
held in the sky, which cease when the tem¬ 
perature produced is sufficiently lowered, 
either by the slackening of these little 
gaseous masses arrested in their course by 
the earth’s atmosphere, or by the cessation 
of their combustion in the midst of that 
same atmosphere. * 

If, in any portion of the primitive nebu¬ 
lous mass and of the stream into which it 
is transformed, there exist a greater con¬ 
centration of matter, so that, by the mutual 
attraction of its molecules, that matter 
resists dispension iuto isolated flakes, this 
nebulous nucleus (so to call it) will pursue 
the same path in space as the other ma¬ 
terial portions in the midst of which it was 
originally situated. And if it can be per* 
ceived in space at great distances from our 
earth, it will constitute for ns a comet 
forming part of the meteoric stream origi¬ 
nating from the rest of the matter of the 
.primitive mass. Wo have seen that obser¬ 
vation has already allowed us to ascertain 
the occurrence of several such instances. 

A meteoric stream which crosses the 
earth’s orbit at one point of its circuit, and 
whose different portions take several years * 
to pass this point of meeting, ought toVbo 
traversed by the earth every year at the 
same epoch. Hence the periodical flushes 
of shooting stars which imnually occur 
with variable intensity, according to the 
varying closeness to each other of the ne¬ 
bulous flakes in the different portions of 
the stream which the earth successively 


encounters. As to the shooting stars called 
“ sporadic,” they may bo the result, either 
of nebulous flakes arriving singly from 
the depths of space, or rather of the por¬ 
tions of meteoric streams which have been 
closely approached by different planets, 
but still without being absorbed into their 
atmospheres, and which have consequently 
been dispersed in all directions by the 
powerful attractions which they have mo¬ 
mentarily experienced from those planetaiy 
masses. 

The resistance whidi the air opposes to 
the movement of the little wandering masses 
which appear to us in the shape of shooting 
stars, usually produces no more than a 
rapid decrease of their velocity; but ex¬ 
ceptions to the absolute regularity of that 
resistaxco may occasionally occur, causing 
those changes of direction by virtue of 
which shooting stairs sometimes appear to | 
dart in a serpentine, or even an abruptly 
altered path. As to the action of atmo¬ 
spheric currents or winds, to which the 
eccentric motions of a few shooting stars 
have been attributed, it is evidently inca¬ 
pable of producing any sensible effect, itv 
consequence of the exceedingly great dif- , 
ferenco between the feeble speed of those? ^ 
atmospheric currents and the enormou.s /i 
velocity of the little nebulous masses which /'i 
traverse tliem. ^ | 
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IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV. 

Fob a long time there was no sound of 
voices or footsteps in the garden behind 
me; and I was about to go away disap¬ 
pointed, when I caught the crackling of 
gravel in the distance, and the mui'mur'of 
voices coming nearer to me. They were 
talking fast and low; but Becket’s voice 
was a little the louder, and its woi’ds 
reached me. 

“Not even to you, ma’am,” she said. 
“ You are safe, and Lewis is safe. But as 
long as I live- ” 

1 could not catch what Mrs. IIadd.an 
said, though she interrupted her here, but 
Bcckct answered in a still louder tone : 

“ Safe !” she exclaimed, scornfully ; “ Ave 
agreed it was safer with me than with you. 
No, no. I’VO kept it so long, that 1 must 
keep it still. 1 should have notiiing to live 
for else. I’m as strong as ever 1 was in 
my life. Let anybody just try my strength 
by trying to get it from me.” 

Tho last words came back to me from a 
distance, for they had already passed my 
hiding-place. A threat sounded in them 
for*me, and my heart quailed. Suppose 
tliis mad woman should detect my purpose, 
and murder me! What would George do ? 
1 wished for the moment ho knew where 
I was, and what I was risking for his 
sake. But my weakness lasted only for tlio 
instant. 1 snook it off, and was strong 
again. 

I retraced my steps to the road, thinking 
of Mrs. Haddan’s failure to got back the 
papers she had entrusted to Becket’s care. 
Would she give them up when Lewis came 
of age, and could make a will ? Or would 
her monomania be strong enough to retain 


them—a cont innal torment and anxiety to 
Mrs. Haddan ? Lewis would be of ago in 
a few weeks, and then she might enter into 
complete triumph, if Bcckct would release 
the charge she had once committed to her. 
But if she would not! 

The carriage had disappeared when I 
regained the road, and 1 ventured to go 
on to tho house. Mrs. Townshend her.self 
opened the door to me, in her best head¬ 
dress, and with a bland smile. 

“ You have just missed seeing Mrs. 
Haddan, of Haddan Lodge,” she said. “ I 
should liiwe taken the liberty of intro¬ 
ducing you to her if you’d only been in. 
She’d have bought some of your paintings, 
perhaps.” 

Here w^as a peril I had escaped by my 
fortunate absence ! I could not help won- ' 
dering what would have been the result qf ‘ 
Mrs. Haddan finding mein tho same house 
as Bcckct; and I stood silent at tho foot 
of the staircase, staring at Mrs. Towns¬ 
hend. 

“Have you met with better luck to¬ 
day ?” she asked. 

“A little,” I answered, stammering. “I 
have not failed altogether this time.” 

I went on, up into my dreary room. 
,J'rom its window I could see Becket striding 
to ^id fro in a state of suppressed excite- 
mffxt, with a firm, despotic tread, and ivith 
her hands tightly clenched in front of her. 
She saw me at tho window', and nodded 
with an air of friendly patronage. It ag¬ 
gravated me sorely, but I nodded in return, 
and went away, lest she should suspect 
that I was watching her. 

For tho next fcAv days I never lost sight 
of her, whenever I could possibly be in her 
presence. My new satchel was carefully 
concealed under my dress, at hand if any 
chance should offer itself for substituting 
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it for th<^ oUit'r. But I might as well have 
(Ireaniod of changing the moon in the sky. 
If only mj’ eyes rested npoii it, some subtle 
sixth sense'made her aware of my notice of 
j it. As for loosing it over her hand at any 
time, it never so much ns fell forward to¬ 
ll wards her wrist, even when slie was eating; 

!| for in order to secure tny object move fully, 

I I made arrangements for taking my meals 
1 with her anti (ho lamily at the same table. 

! I’rom the tirst moment when she quitted 
I her hetlroom in the morning till the last 
when she withdrew to it at niglit, the 
I satchel never left its place npon her arm. 

I “ Whatever has Mrs. Becket got in her 
j satchel ?” I a.sked Mre. Townshend one d;iy, 

I in a eai’oless tone. 

“Oh, nothing !” she ansAveretl, t'viflently 
believing what she said, “or a few pounds, 
perhaps. That’s whei’e her madness is, 

I you kllow^ She’s as light as you a)‘e hut 
for that. Yon’d fai' bettor never mention 
I it to her, for she’d be lit to strangle you if 
yon did, for all she’s so tond of yon. 1 
outjht to have told yon before. She fritrht- 
cned one of our ladies almost 1u death for 
j! nothing hut looking at it too close. There's 
I nothing at all in it; Mrs. Iladdan of Had- 
i dan Lodge says so; only it’s her mania.’’ 
jl “But should not you like to know for 
!| certain?” I a.sked. 

“Oh, dear no! she replied, “I don’t 
care. I don’t .say hut wdiat I w'as curious 
a bit at fir.st, but then she’s been here lu'ar 
ten years, and I’m grown used to it. Be¬ 
sides, I am sure there is nothing much in 
it. It’s too small to hold much, and it’s 
j very flat-looking.” 

“ Does she never let it oft' her arm 'r” I 
|i said. 

j “Never that I know of,” answered Mrs. 

Townshend. “ I daresay she sleeps with it 
i on her aim.” 

j That was what I resolved to find out; 

I hut how was it to bo done'? I was 
j friendly enough vrith Becket to follow her 
j up to her own room when she w'as there ; 

{ and she had admitted me inside it without* 
an^ reluctance. It was a very comfort*hie 
attic, over the drawing-room, which I|ad 
^ an unusually large hay window at the end 
of it. The attic opened upon the leads of 
this bay, which formed a kind of balcony 
before it, where she could go out at any 
hour to look over the garden she was so 
fond of. Some choice flowers in pots were 
arranged upon it, and ivy and Virginian 
creepers were trained about her window, 
which opened inwards vrith two loaves like 
folding doors. There was a blind to this 


casement, but if was plahdy to be seen that 
it was seldom drawn down; in fact Becket 
was a very early riser, and she did not need 
it from any fear of being overlooked. The 
fastening of the window was broken, and 
she told mo that when the wind blew 
against that side of the house she was 
obliged to sot a chair against it to keep it 
closed. I had paid very little heed to these 
details at first, but now they recurred 
vividly to my memory, as offering me helps 
towards the fulfilment of my purjmse. 

1 complained of headache, and went 
early to bed, locking my sitting-room door 
upon myself, as it was my custom to do. 
Then I dressed myself in a warm, dark 
dress, and threw ovtir mo a large black 
cloak; for it was possiblo that I should 
have tP spchd the whole night out of doors, 
but it was already hot summer weather, 
and I did not dn-ad that. As soon ns it 
was dnsk, but before aiiy of the household 
xjL'ore come up-stuirs, I glided noiselessly out | 
of my own room, and locked the door ho- i 
liind me, carrying away the key. If any- ' 
body shonld knock there, however loudly, j 
thhy could only come to the conclusion i. 
that 1 was soundly asleep in the bedroom j 
beyond, to wliich thm’o was no access-except, ' 
through the sitting-room. I made my way 
as cautiously as T could through the dark- j 
iiess to tho attic floor, and passed through j 
Bocket’s room to the leads beyond. I ■ 
knew that the gardener, who had been j 
trimming the creepers, had left his long : 
ladder just in tho angle of the hay, and that i 
the highest step was no more than a foot ^ 
below the leads; so that if I could not 
return through the room, a retreat wa.s , 
still open for mo into the garden. The ' 
greatest risk I ran ■was that Becket might j 
step out herself to glance over the garden j 
lying Ijelow in the darkness; but I had ■ 
taken careful notice of a wooden rain-pipo 
fully six inches squai-e, which with tho 
thick creepers clustering about it formed 
a dark recess, where I could very well hide 
in my black cloak, and bravo tho keen | 
search of her eyes. 

The night came on with profound gloom, 
and with dense masses of thunder clouds 
moving heavily across the heavens. All 
below me lay in thick darkness,*ahd I could 
scarcely discern tho dusky boughs of the 
trees against the ebony sky^ The birds 
were silent, but for a sleepy* twit ter now 
and then, but the moan from tho city 
was louder and more asntinuous, sadder 
and more solemn in the night. A few 
large drops of rain fell, splashing noisily 
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on tho leads, and patteiing among tlie Iiowevor, in the blackness of the night ont- 
broad leaves of a sycamore closo to mo. side her window; and with an angry snap 
If George only know where I was now! she closed the satchel, re-locked it, wrapped 
He thought 1 was following my own up the key in its padding, locked that 
pleasure and amusement, while ho was inside tlie tiinkot box, which .she hid low 
losing heart day by day; bxit if he down amongst her clothes ia the trunk, 
could only see mo ! The tear.s smarted and turned tho strong key twice npon it. 
under my eyelids, and I wiped them away. Them she knelt down, and said her prayers. 
Looking up .ng.ain the moment after, I saw 1 waited a long time after slio had pnt 
a bright stream of light shining through out her candle. Tlic room was not ab- 
tlie, windoxv ata-oss tbo leads. solntely dark, for she bad lit a rusblight; 

Becket opened the casement as if she and a very feeble, glow-worm-Iikc light 
wci'e coming out, but just then tho thunder tlickeved about it, ju.st showing the great 
drops pattered doxvn with fro.sh fiei’ceness, ontliues of her largo frame, and her 
and she closed it at once. I crept cautiously swarthy face asleep npon tho pilloV. I 
forw.ard, crouching down to li)r)k through puslied solily and persistently at tho caso- 
the lower pantjs of the window. She mi- inent* until it yielded with a noiseless 
dressed leisurely, and folded each one of motion to my steady pressure. Tins inner 
her clothes with tho minute ifcatnejss of a door had to be unlocked and opeuetl before 
lady’s maid; Init sbo uev(.T once put the 1 could venture to a])piX)acU the sleeper; 

I satchel out of her hands. When she for .1 must secure a quick means of c.scapo 
j wished to draw any of her sleeves ov'er her should .she show .any signs of awaking. I 
I left arm she passed it to her right, and tlien managed it with cquiil .success, and left it 
I ba(!k .ag.ain. Her caution was a.s vigil.ant open. All the house was still and sound¬ 
ly .as if she had had .a hundred eyes upon her. ]c.s.s, only as I lingered for .a mom.ait listen* 
i At lengfih she deliberately unlocked a large ing, tho clock in the kitchen, wliieh wa.s 
trunk, and after some sc.arching brought a long way off, struck one. I could hear, 
j, out of it a little trinket Intx, which also too, the nightingale.^, which had been silent 
■ she had to unlock with a key liiJdon in a for nearly two hours, begin to call to ouo 
i pocket in bor dress. I did not sufl'er my another, and to tune up like some busy 
' smarting eyelids to wink once while I orchestra. 

j watched her. From tlic box she protluced In another ten mimite.s they would bo in 
j a parcel tied up in .silk and a soft ball of full conceit, and Becket'.s sleep wonld bo 
cotton wool, where there was wrapped care- more readily disturbed. I stepped to the 
fully a third key. She rubbed it fondly ^ide of her bed, and looked down upon her. 
with lier linger.s, lifted it to her lips, and The great strong face, sot like ii’on, was 
then drawing a chair to the dressiug-tabh', darker in sleep than when waking, and tho 
she fitted it into tho lock of lier satchel, purple veins in her forehead were knotted 
I and opened that. and .swollen. Her atans, as thick and 

. Aly sus])ense wliilo Becket sat gazing muscular as a man’s, were crossed upon 
! down into the gaping .satchel was horrible her breast, pressing down the satchel upon 
and iuexpre.s,sil>le. What was it Iter eyes it. What could I do ? I might as easily 
saw there ? Could it be only, as every have snatched it frotu some sleeping lynx, 
body supposed, a pur,se containing her poor Yet om- future depended upon it—mine and 
savings, whicli she had grown to love Avith George’s. Lewis would soon bo of age, and 
an irrational covetousiu'ss ? Or was it then the papers, if they were there, wonld 
possible that it could be gome cherished be destroyed, and we should lose ottr only 
relit of her only cbild, tho baby who died .chance. What could I do ? I stretched 
before Ijewis was born ? Would she take onfl my hand slowly, Jihnost unwillingly, 
out the invisible treasure so that I could anl touched the satchel upon her bosom— 
see it for tnysolf ? Her fingers went down only touebed it. 

iuto the satchel, and handled tho contenls, Such a wild, maniacal shriek broke from 
whatever they were, w'hile her eye-balls the lips of the mad woman, that bat for 
glistened with a savage and threatening the sheer instinct of se]f-pro.scrvation I 
light. She looked up once towards the should have been paralysed by it. How 
uncurtained window, with a glare so I find in time I do not know; but before 
fixscinating in its fierconoss that, instead of tbo frantic cry was repeated, and before any 
shrinking back, I leaned forward, trans- of tho household were out of their rooms, I 
fixed with terror, till my face almost was back in mine, quaking with panic, and 
touched the panes. She detected nothing, hearkening intently for a repetition of the 
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spream, which provokedone from me,in spite 
of myself, as soon as it rung throngk the 
house. Iran out into the lobby with the rest, 
my face white and my ftnght more evident 
than any of theirs. Beckot was standing 
in her doorway, storming and raging like 
a fury, and defying any of us to go near 
her. Mrs. Townshend talked and reasoned 
with her from a safe distance, iintil she 
calmed down a little, and retreated, looking 
her door with a loud noise, and dragging 
her heavy tinink .t gainst it. 

I was very ill lor somo time after that 
night. The reaction from the excitement 
produced a low nervous fever, which made 
me feel as weak and helpless as a child. 
Mrs. Townshend’s doctor saw me, and •pro¬ 
nounced me suffering from some severe 
mental shock. Ho said so in Becket’s 
hearing, and her conscience accused her of 
being the cause of my illness. She grew 
very kind to me, and fonder of me than 
before, ordering for me all sorts of deli¬ 
cacies to tempt my appetite, and urging me 
to take short walks about the garden, lean¬ 
ing upon her strong arm. I became better, 
but the satchel was constantly under my 
eyes, and a mania to the full, as dominant as 
, Becket’s, w^as gaining possession of mo. I 
ceased to think even of George, and left his 
letters unanswered. The sole and simple 
purpose of my life seemed to be to obtain 
it by any means, and to put in its place the 
one 1 always carried about with me. I was 
on the very verge of madness myself. 

Hot sultry weather hud come in with 
June; weather which made the house in¬ 
tolerable, and the garden tho only place to 
live in. Becket herself had not been as 
well as usual since the night when she liad 
aroused the household, and she wa.s look¬ 
ing anxiously for the next visit of Mrs. 
Haddan, who, no doubt, would come again 
before Lewis’s birthday arrived. I hoard 
her—for all my senses had grown preter- 
, naturally acute, and my ears listened, oven 
in my sleep—leave her attic one morning at 
the earliest moment of the dawn, and go 
quietly down-stairs into the garden. iJt 
must be insufferably hot in tho attics,\l 
thought, and she has gone out to enjoy the 
cool freshness of the morning. After that 
1 could not sleep myself, and I tossed about 
thinking of tho garden, with tho dew upon 
tl\e flowers, and the soft grey clouds of the 
dawn floating across the sky. My head 
felt hot and feverish, and my temples 
^ throbbed. I got up at last languidly, and 
put bn my dress over my nightgown. ' It 
was not four o’clock yet, and nobody would 


be about for two hours, except Beckot; 
who was already enjoying herself out of 
doors. I went down-s^irs, as she bad done, 
quietly, and entered the garden. There : 
was an unutterable beauty and peace about 
it, a bloom and freshness which would 
vanish away quickly when the sun rose 
hotly above the shadowing trees. I pacoel 
leisurely to and fro, looking first at one 
flower and then at another. My brain grew 
calmer, and my temples cooler. I began 
to think I would write to George, and tell 
him all, promising to submit to whatever 
he should wish me to do. Tho green alley 
of trees stretched invitingly before me, 
with the sunbeams already playing through 
the quivering of the leaves ; and I strolled 
down it, with gentler and clearer thoughts 
than h8,d befcn in my mind for many a day. i 
I recollect stopping to look at a whole 
nest full of young fledglings clamouring 
for food; and then I went on very slowly | 
and calmly till I came within sight of the j 
afeove, and saw—what ? I 

My feet felt rooted to the ground for a 
minute or two, and my heart tUi’obbcd pain- i 
fully. There sat Becket in her favonrite 
corner’, with her face turned from mo, hut | 
evidently^ fast asleep; so soundly a.sloep 
tliat her left arm had fallen hi her side, and 
the satchel had slipped from it to tho floor 
at her feet. I could not believe my own ! 
eyes, or bo sure that I was not dreaming; ' 
but, seeing that she . did not move, I uii- 
fa.stened my duplicate satchel from witliin 
my dres.s, and stole noiselessly forward, 
re.ady to assume tny ordinary aspect if she 
should wake. Wa,^ it possible that I was j; 
so near success at laati' Within reach of 11 
lier powerful arm I stopped'again, looking, jl 
not at hei’, but at the satchel. There was 
still no sign of waking, no stir or move¬ 
ment about her; there was not oven a sound 
of breathing through her lip.s, though slio 
was close enough for me to touch. I raised ! 
my eyes from the shtchel to her face, and ' 
saw hers wide apen, but with no sight^in 
■ them : they were looking at me, but could 
not SCO me. Her listless hand, upon which 
my fingei’S fell for an instant, was cold like 
frozen iron. She was dead ! 

I Avas more fearful of stooping to seize 
possession of tho satchel noAV than I had 
been before. I could not move to touch 
it. My own fell from my powerless 
fingers to the ground beside it. There 
sab the dead woman in her awful slum¬ 
ber, never to bo broken, and I stood 
beside her, while the morning light grew 
stronger, and the sounds of life came oftoner 
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to my ears. Yet after a long whUe I re- 
member 1 knelt down, still looking up into 
' her terrible face, and groped -with my 
. shaking hand about her ffeet. It stinick 
against the satchel, and I started up, and 
fled guiltily back to my room, only just 
strong enough and prudent enough to iock 
the door before my consciousness forsook 
mo. 

Tt was full day, when I came to myself, 
and there was a great stir and commotion 
in tlie house. I dressed, and put on my 
bonnet and shawl, for now 1 liad nothing 
to do but to got to London, to George, 
if my powers did not again fail. I fas- 
, tencd tho satchel safely j'ound rny waist, 
where 1 could not lose it, and went down 
tlic stairs, a step at a lime, holding by the 
bani.stor.s. I wished to get d\vay without 
seeing any one, hut Mr.s. Townshend met 
I mo in tho hall, too much excited to be sur- 
I prised by anything sti-arigo in my apjjcar- 
ance. ^ 

“ Do you know,” slic exclaimed, hastily, 
“ Townshend has found Mi’s. llocket in the 
i garden, dead, stone dead ? ft was apoplexy, 

I (ho docior .say.s. Townshend has taken 
'i away her satchel to Haddan Lodge ac¬ 
cording to orders; and 1 dart,'say Mrs. 
Haddan will c»jme over herself about the 
■funeral.” 

1 made only an inci^horent answer, say- 
I ing i W'as going up to Loudon. How I 
I reached (hero is a my.stoiy to mo to this 
day; but (bo first thing I recollect i.s 
seeing the door of a gloomy sitting-room 
I ■opencil, and George sitting alone before a 
(.able. Ho did not move or look round, 
and tho fancy sTootc upon me that ho, too, 

wa. s dead. With a cry wliicli rang through 
I tho hob'l, I ran to him, and threw my arms 

about him, asking over and over again if 
j ho was alivt'. But when 1 came to myself 
; T told hmi, sobbing bot.woeii each word, to 
I open tho .satchel for himself. The lock 
ji was a strong one, anti ho cottld not un- 
1 fasten it, and 1 bade him cut it open with 
bis knifo. 

The Tnisshig docnmcnt.s were all there ; 
George Haddan’s letter to hi.s father, his 
will and tho marriage certificate. After 

all, it proved that Mrs. Haddan had not 
j been marribd in London, btit in a small 

church out at Stoke Newington, which 
bad been sold, and removed stone for stone 
to make a chapel tor some Di.ssenters. 
There was also Mrs. Haddan’s letter to 
her Aunt Beoket, a simple, girlish letter, 
which George keeps to this day. I 
carried Mrs. Haddan. once, when George 


was away, to the chapel had once 

been the church whefe she v^-lftarried, 
and though the arrangement of th» teterior 
had been a good deal altered, she had that 
sensation of its being the very spot so 
strongly that I was in great mar of hex* 
fainting. 

George took the recovered documents to 
Mr. Nowill, and together they went to 
Haddan Lodge and demanded an interview 
with Mrs. Haddan. Of course she had al¬ 
ready di-scovered that she had lost them, 
though she bad no notion, and has none to 
this day, how or when they went out of 
Becket’.s pos.session. She was glad to liear 
of any arrangement by which the matter 
could be hushed up. It was never made 
known, hut all the world, including Lewis, 
holieved that George Haddan’s children 
had only just come forward to lay their 
claim to the estate. Instead of dying 
Lewis became tpiitc well, and manned his 
cousin M.argare(; but they were by tio means 
badly ofl‘, as he had all the property of his 
mother, who had been the only child of a 
w'ca 1 thy banker ; they live near to us; but 
the dow.agerMrs. Haddan has tiov'cr entered 
the door.s of Haddan Lodge after once quit¬ 
ting it, nor oven looked on the face of 
George’s mother. Mrs. Hadd.an has a suite 
of rooms in our hon.se, and continues to be 
the meekest and most tearful of w'omen. 
This is the end of her history. 


OUH LADY OF THE FIB-TREES. 

It was on a winter’s afternoon in Lu- 
cei-nc, (bat we, throe sisters, tired of banging 
listlessly over the little opening of tho huge 
Gcrm.-m stove in the apartments our family 
occupied at the Hotel du Cheval Blanc; 
tired of looking out for hard words in tho 
Geamian dictionaiy, and forgetting them 
next minute; tired of looking thi’oiigh 
the double window of .snow-rimmed glass, 
at other snow-rimmed double windows in 
the opposite houses of a narrow street; 
at^ast became desperate, and, casing our 
hjjnds and feet in velvet gloves And flir- 
lined boots, sallied forth with tho inten¬ 
tion of securing at least an up-and-down 
walk on the long oovoi'od bridges which 
stretch from shore to shore across a certain 
narrow portion of tho lake. 

It was a dreary afternoon. Winter, with 
its alternate wild and piercing winds, and 
its intervals of death-liko silence, brooded 
over tho mountains and over the lake; 
turned the blue w^atera of the gone-by 
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summer into steel; filled the narrow streets 
of the town with ice and snow; and made 
ever}’- phice bleak, slippery, and dangerous. 

It was hard to believe that the radiance 
of Slimmer had ever boon shed on those 
dioary mountain ranges, or that the blue 
gentian liad ever mocked the sky of Au¬ 
gust in those ghastly liollows, or tliat the 
crimson flush of tho rhododendron had over 
lighted up, or tho sweet Alpine rose ever 
made fragrant, those dim and frozen re¬ 
cesses. Tho long perspective of tho covered 
bridges opened dreai'ily before us as we 
cautiously ascended the flight of slippery 
steps whicli led to tho entrance. Not a 
soul was to be seen from end to end 
of the long boarded walk, on the wobden 
roof of whicli is dimly visible tho dread 
imagery of a half faded imitation of Hol¬ 
bein’s famous Dance of Death. Through 
the apertures, placed at intervals to ad¬ 
mit light and air, the great gaunt moun¬ 
tains, snow-hooded, stood out against a 
leaden sky: beneath, tho inky waters lay, 
immovable, about the piers and founda¬ 
tions of the bridge ; aud not a sound was 
hcaril, s.avo the iiattcr of our own foot¬ 
steps, and the soft fitful slipping of the 
snow from the edge of the roof above. 

When we bad nearly z-eached the centre 
I of the bi’idgc, however, we did hear a sound, 
and a strange, weird sound! Omvard it 
came in our Z’car, as if some strange being 
came leaping on behind us—^nearer—ncaiH'v 
—still nearer—^yet stopping at intervals as 
if to allow us to go on before. Ami on wo 
did go, faster and faster (there was no 
turning back) : each of us straining every 
nerve to keep abreast with tho other two, 
in mortal dread of dropping one inch be¬ 
hind. Our pursuer, whoever or whatever 
he might bo, still maintained his self- 
I .allotted distance, and once or twice each 
of u.s thought (for no one spoke), she heard 
a low, halftmufllcd, unnatural laugh. At 
last, the sound of leaping ceased suddenly, 
and a silence ensued. 

Then, as if by common impulse, we all' 
three tamed our head.s, took one backv^d 
glance, and with difficulty repressed a t^y. 

' Our pursuer was still there, only at a little 
farther distance ; and in him wo recognised, 
by the huge mis-shapen head, tho mis- 
j chievous leering eye, the unnaturally long 
! and ungainly arms, a miserable being, well 
known about the town as tho licensed 
idiot: “ the Cr6tin of Lucerne.” 

To turn back and face this weird croa- 
tnro would have been a risk too great to 
mn. Ho might, in one moment,, in bis 


crazy antics, have flung ns, one after the 
other, through the convenient apertures 
into the deep dark waters. He might have 
tossed us up to the ceiling of the covered 
bridge, and played with ns like halls as wc 
came down again ! What might he no j 
have done ? Any course was wiser than 
tliat of turning and attempting to pass 
him, lonely anid defenceless as we were. 
We must trust in God’s good providence, 
pray inwardly, and hurry on; and so we 
did-—on—on—sHll on. 

Seeing himself discovered; the monster 
playfully crouched down behind a wooden 
iiench which marked the centre of the 
bridge, but soon came out from liis mo¬ 
mentary liiding - place, and renewed his 
wild leaping and his pursuit. Wo were 
now I’spKlly approaching the farther end 
of the biidge, yet that exit oflered but a 
clieerless prospect. The road upon which 
it opened was a great, dreary high i*oad, 
npt ffiuch travelled at any time of the 
year, scarcely ever in that season, and wiih 
no nearer habitation than its lirst post 
town, which was at a considerable distance. 
Erbrn this road branclzed forth only one 
other, Avliich led upward among the bills, 
and soon, burying itself iii the lir and pine 
woods, wound its solitazy way among their 
ferns and mos.ses until it slopped befoi-e Hkj 
steps of a small chapel nearly bidden be¬ 
neath the drooping houghs. “ Onr Lady 
of tho Fir TreQS,” we ourselves bad named 
it, when, in the course of our daily wander¬ 
ings, we bad first seen its slender spire 
seeking the sky thz'ough an opening in the 
surrounding woods, 

It was bnt a choice of evils which no^'l■ 
lay befoi'e us. Which of’ the two i*oad.s 
should wc take ? Tho idiot decided this 
momentous question. Ho drove us up thi- 
narrow woodland one, and up it we i-uslied 
accordingly : stumbling over every obstacle 
on our passage; over roots that straggled 
across tho path, loose stones, pine trunks, 
everything. (^ce or twice we thought 
our pursuer did the same; hut, if so,'he 
quickly rccovtired his feet, following on with 
fresh zeal. Wo had a desperate race to 
gain tho refuge of the chapel. At last we 
reached it. Thank Heaven! its door was 
open, and its ever-burning lamp, blue and 
dimmed by tho forest-mist, faintly lighted 
the sanctuary. Thankfully we rushed in, 
bnt started back on perceiving it was 
already tenanted by the Dead. 

On an open bier, placed on tressels 
before tho altar, the body of a woman 
was laid out, waiting for interment next 
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day. It was that of an old, a very old, him at all events!” exclaimed onr host of 
woman, of the peasant class; one who must the “Oheval Blanc,” as, before ru.shing 
have known many a long year of labour, up-stairs, we told him our adventure in a 
and probably of privation and poverty, few breathless words. “Why, he runs 
but who now rested, after all her toils at folks like a bull! Many’s the whole 
and all her struggles, better cared for in family he would have gored if he had had 
death, than she had ever been in life. Tbut the horns! But this shall be his last j 
Kind hands had arrayed her lovingly; a performance ! An innocent, forsooth, as 
nosegay of bright artiticial roses lay upon the old women call him ! I will go myself ! 
her breast; and her shrivelled palms were to-morrow, and head a petition to have him i 
clasped upon a crucifix of ivory. All this sent to an asylum, where he may run and j 
we saw in a rapid glance, and, hastening leap for the rest of his days. And then i 
instinctively to the further side of the bier, you see, dear young ladies, why if he had [ 
placed its protection between us and our destroyed but one of you—murk my words, j 
pftrsuer. One moment later, his hideous but one of you!—it would have been enough | 
form filled up the little chapel door. All to scare travellers from our good town for 
brcathles.s and panting, as if recovering even so long, and can we afibrd to lose the 

from some recent fall or stumble, he English traveller, we poor Swiss? Lord in 

huiTiod in, and, staring wildly refund in Heaven, what a merciful escape !” ! 

search of the objects of bis mad pursuit, __ _ | 

saw’, not the Living, but the Dead. 

The change in him was instanhiueous. WORSE THAN BEVERLEY. 

As the decently composed form and the 

i placid eyelids of the aged woman met !3is Bridgwateb holds, in the county of j 
I guKC, a soothing influence seemed to fall ^somerset, a po.sition analogous to that oc- i 

I upon his troubled spirit. Overcome, ])er- capied in Yorkslm-e by the town of Bever- ; 

I ha]iK, by some faiiilly-sfiiTcd up rtvol- Avliose political history we^ have 

■ lection of earlier days when the light of Jdready dw’elt.* If there be any diflerenco j 
1 reason may yet have flickcix-d within him; between them, Bridgwater is a .shade more 
perhaps, by some superstitious awe of which corrupt, a ti’iflc blacker, than Beverley. It 
1; his crazed nature may yet have been sus- is difficult to award the palm of corruption, ^ 
ceptible, the Cretin sank slowly down but Bridgwater bus one advantage, its in- 
upon his knoe.s, and, hanging his huge habitants got larger sums of money tor their 
bead upon Lis breast, uttered some inar- votes than the Yorkshiremen could obtain. 

' tieulate sounds as if iji an attempt at f’"’ont 3 ’-sixth year ol Kang Edward 

prayer. As he did this, we stole soltly hirst had the honour of th-st giving 
from within the shadow of the bier, and so members to Bridgwater. Tlio Com- | 

round to an o])]iosite door to that by which niis.siouers express tlicir conviction lltat 
ho Lad ontc-red the chapel, and which also . the year 1800, at least, no election j 

opened on the forest. It was fortunately ev’er taken place in the town except i 

unlocked, and through it we passed trem- influence of bribery in all 

bliug, into the now darkening wood. Once forms. The constitneucy is of a size 
there, wo regained our former path, and very convenient for the professor of cor- | 
ran swiftly down the bill, out upon the practices, numbering some fifteen j 

great high road, up the steps, and along hundred. Ol these at least tliree-fourtbs j| 
the covered bridge (the shadows in the have been in the constant habit of accepting ij 
nooks and angles of which wore now grow- I*i’ibes. Of the remainder, by far the largest , 
ii^- long and dark), and hailed with some-, are midictcd to the giving or nego- | 
thing like raptui'e the twinkling of the bribes. And, as is indeed com- ; 

town lights beginning to start forth fit- ajouly found to bo the case in your j 
fully, now here, now there, now in this tAoronghly comipt borough, there is no | 
lattice window, now in that, and giving mficrence bctiveen the vivail political parties, j 
a blessed* sense of companionship, h,nd Libenil bribes, treats, coerces, intimi- 

help. Heaven be praised, wo needed it no as freely and as miblushingly as 

longer. All was still and quiet behind Conservative. ^Y.c have seen that 

us. Tho Cretin had remained with the this was the case at Beverley, and at Bridg- j 
Dead; and the Living reached their home the same rule applies. Furthermore, j 

in safety. again as at Beverley, rank and station are I 

“ Lord in Heaven 1 yo^g ladies! What . 
an escape you have had, m not meeting p. 441 . 
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not exempt from tlio taint of bribery. “ R 
is,” say the Commissioners, “ the chronic 
disease of the place.” 

It is not surpri.sinp' to find that election 
petitions are no novelties to the inhabitants 
of this plcas.ant Somcrsetsliire town. So 
far back as 1G92 the proceedings of its con¬ 
stituency afforded matter for inquiry. In 
1781, in 180:i, and 1808 petitions were 
tried. From tliat date, although bribery 
was lumpant, no inquiry was held up to the 
date of the Jlcform Bill of 1832. Since 
that time four petitions have been pre¬ 
sented, and two tried, in each case to the 
discomfiture of the members who.se conduct 
was cau.so of complaint. When it is con¬ 
sidered that since 1832 Bridgwater • has 
been the scene of thirteen elections, all un¬ 
doubtedly corrupt, this number of petitions 
may appear small. But the fact is that 
everybody was so tarred ^vith the corrupt 
brush that nobody dared to stir up the local 
mud. Clean hands were never common 
with Bridgwater electors. 

The earlier elections reported on by the 
Commissioners are chiefly noticeable for 
the enormous sums of money lavished 
upon them. .In 1832, an expenditure of 
two thousand pounds sufficed to frighten 
the Confservatives from going to tho poll, 
and the two Liberals were elected on the 
show of hands. This triumph was cele¬ 
brated by some light-hearted but perhaps 
slightly blasphemous burlesquing of the 
Church service, and by assault and bat¬ 
tery on the per.son <jf an unpopular Tory 
editor. The proceedings were wound up 
by the acquittal of the rioters by a suborned 
jury, and, considering that there was no 
polling, this election is a very pretty 
specimen in its way. The money spent 
on this occasion was merely a drop in 
the ocean by the aide of tho expenditure at 
the general election 1834-5. That was 
something like an election ! Four candi¬ 
dates solicited the suffrages of four hundred 
electors—the constituency appears to have 
been reduced that year, for some roa.son not 
explained, to that number. Oiie of the ddd 
Liberal members presented himself for re- 
election, and allied with him was a gentle¬ 
man described as a wealthy stranger from 
London. This wealthy stranger made no se¬ 
cret of tho means by which, if necessary, he 
intended to achieve success. Remonstrated 
with for contesting on Liberal principles 
a borough in which certain of his Con¬ 
servative relatives took a strong interest, 
tho stranger, wbo.se wealth was equalled by 
bis candour, cleared the ground in the fol¬ 


lowing explicit manner ; “ Let there be no 
misunderstanding between us. I have de¬ 
termined to have my election, cost what it 
will.” Tho privilege of w-riting M.P. after 
Ills name cost this gentleman about eight 
or ten thousand pounds. Tho Conservative 
expenditure is calcnlated to have been about 
as much, although one of the then candi¬ 
dates doubts wlielher he spent more than 
two thousand pounds—discreetly observing 
that at so gueat a distance of time lie de¬ 
clines tp pledge himself to the litoral exact¬ 
ness of this statement. Conservative can¬ 
didate number two states his expondituro 
at three thousand pounds. So, at tho 
lowest computation, tliirteen thousand 
pounds were required to bribe four hun¬ 
dred voters. 

Shox’J|;,ly after thi.s election, the passing of 
the Municipal Corporations’ Reform Act 
gave the Bridgwater IiibcraLs the ojipor- 
tunity of filling the Town Council and 
the various posts in its gift with staunch 
n/embor.s of their own party. Nob only 
were vacancies filled by Libei'uls, but 
Tories were summarily ejected from their 
posts to make room for member.s of the 
more powerful party. It is true that tlii.s 
proceeding cainsed heavy charges to tho 
borough in tho way of the compensations 
by which these illegal evictions were salved 
over; but that, probably, mattered little in 
a borough where thirteen thousand pounds 
w'orc spent in one election. The bribers in 
chief on tho Liberal side were not neglected 
in the distribution ol' good tilings. The 
list of tho appointments conferred upon one 
of them is curious. . Tester of the weighing 
machines, weight constable, borough jailer, 
superintendent of borough police, buililf to 
tlie local county courts, keeper of the Re¬ 
corder’s Court Hall; these offices, together 
with minor appointments, fell to the lot of 
one Mr. Robert Bussell. Various members 
of this gentleman’s family were, at various 
times, provided for in a similar way. lb 
is sad to learn that gratitude is nob one 
,of Mr. Robert Bussell’s strong points. *A 
“ loan” from a Conservative candidate to 
the tiino of five hundred pounds was, tho 
Commissioners tell us, too much for him. 
Ho changed hia party and Ids veto from 
that time: it does not appear tiiat ho re¬ 
signed hia offices. 

In 1837 there was another election, the 
gentleman of the eight or ten. thousand 
pounds accepting tho Chiltern Hundreds 
in order to contest Westminster against the 
late Sir Francis Burdett, and a (Conserva¬ 
tive was this time elected. 
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Tho proceedings of the victorious candi¬ 
date subsequent to tho election arc sufficient 
evidence of tho way in which this election 
had been carried. A pot^t^on was pre¬ 
sented to the House of Commons contain¬ 
ing the usual allegations of bribery, and 
claiming tho seat. As the petitioners were 
clearly in earnest, and as there could bo 
little or no doubt of tho result, tho newly- 
elected member executed a strategic move¬ 
ment, and ran away. That is to say, he 
wrote to tho Speaker announcing his in¬ 
tention not to defend his election, but to 
let judgment go by default, and thus 
abandoned the position. Probably tho 
petitioner would have obtained the seat but 
for the death of King William the Pourth, 
which occurred at this time, and which 
was the signal for some further jackeying 
in the matter of this petition. Parliament 
was presently dis.solved, and, of course, the 
Houso'of Commons had no opportunity of 
investigating the matter. , 

The election to the first Parliament of 
the reign of her present Majesty took place 
in 18117, and the ro.sult of llie Bridgwater 
polling was perhaps tho most extraordinary 
ever chronicled. Mr. Bi’oadwood, the gen¬ 
tleman who had not accepted ih.e wager of 
baffle on tho pelilion just montiom'd, 
offered himself once more for election in 
f ile (knisorvat ive iutere.'^t. Witli him .stood 
Ml'. Conrtenay, another of those wealthy 
strangers who appear to have always been 
ready to pour fheir gold into (lie greedy 
lap of Bridgwater. Tho Liberals, on 
their side, w'ere ready with two can¬ 
didates. The one, Mr. yhoridan, had 
boon defeated by IVfr. Brondw’ood at tho 
previous election, and had subsequently 
petitioned, and tho other was Sir T. B. 
Lethbridge. These two gentlemen had 
consented to contest tho horongh on re¬ 
ceiving a rcfpiisition signed by a majority 
of tho registered electors inviting them to 
come forwai'd and promising support. But 
the result showed that, treachery must 
be added to venality in the catalogue of 
Bridgwater’s fiiilings. Tho numbers were : 

Broadwood .... 280 

Courtenay .... 278 

liethbridgo .... 5 

Slioiidaa.2 * 

Of course, all that tho rcqnisitionists 
wanted was a contest which should give 
them an opportunity of taking the bi'ibcs 
which they calculated would be, and which 
in feet wore, lavishly distributed by tho 
Conservatives. The Commissioners appear 
doubtful whether the defeated Liberals 
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bribed or no. If they did, the money was 
certainly thrown away. 

Pour years later, Bridgwater was agaiu 
gladdened by a contested election. Mr. 
Broadwood again offered himself, and had 
as an ally yet another wealthy stranger, “ a 
large iron merchant in Wales,” while the. 
Liberals, on their part, produced two more 
wealthy strangers. A vast expenditure of 
money resulted in the return of both Con¬ 
servatives. Bribes ranged from, forty to 
fifty pounds each, and were taken by 
men worth thousands of pounds. What 
arc the miserable pounds, and two pounds, 
and fifteen shillings of Beverley to this ? 

It was well for the bribecs that money 
wa’s plentiful on this occasion, as six years 
passed without another contest. It was 
not until the general election of 1847 that 
the pleasant chink of. corrupt gold was 
again to gladden tho venal ears of Bridg- 
wat/Cr. Mr. Broadwood again took the 
field. Against him there was hut one 
candidate in the Liberal interest, Colonel 
Tynte. Even Mr. Broadwood hail at 
last become tired of the frightful expen¬ 
diture necessary at Bridg%vator elections. 
Colonel Tynte had not as yet had personal 
experience of it, but, being the son of an 
old member for the borough, doubtless 
knew something of the circumsfancos, if 
only by tradition. Both candidates being 
thus of one mind, Mr. Benjamin Lovi- 
lx)nd, solicitor, “ patron,” and, so to speak, 
backer of the colonel, had little difficulty 
in privately effecting a coalition with tho 
backers of the other man. But this arrange¬ 
ment did not at all suit certain other lcg,al 
gentlemen attached to the Liberal party. 
A contest must be secured, or how could 
all tho lawyers of tho town profit by the 
election ? A candidate must be found on 
any terms. Accordingly, Mr. Henry Lovi- 
bond, only distantly, if at all, related to 
Mr. Benjamin Lovibond, went to London, 
and returned on tho nomination day it¬ 
self, only just in time to win the show 
of hands, with a “ Purity” candidate in 
t-k^ Liberal interest. Tho coalition he- 
t^’eon the other candidates was talked 
of in tho town, and was not popular 
—naturally enough, as, if succc.ssful, it 
would have stopped tho noeu.sfomed flow of 
bribery money. The “ Purity” candidate 
was so warmly supported, that soon a.fter 
the opening of the poll he was found to bo 
in tho second place. Hero was a dilemma 
for Colonel Tynte’.s backers ! It was im¬ 
possible to avoid, outwardly at least, the 
show of supporting tho other Liberal; but 
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then it was necessary to keep to the original 
agreement and give the second votes to 
Broad wood. Of coarse the bribers Iiad to 
be called in. The coalition was successful, 
and the “ Purity” candidate was beaten by 
a large majority. That this gentleman 
really did contest the borough on strictly 
pure principles is proved by the fact that 
his own expenditure amounted to no more 
than twenty-six pounds. Under these cir- 
cumstencos a petition against the ref urn 
seems the natural sequence. But nc^etition 
was presented, although, as the Cfommis- 
sioners remark, “ the lawyers who brought 
him forward were, perfectly well aware of 
the corrupt practices of his opponents, and 
of the evidence by which those practices 
would bo brought home to them. That no 
I petition was presented against the return 
of either of the sitting members is probably 
to bo cxpl.ained in the same way as the like 
forbearance on similar occasions at Bridg¬ 
water.” It is remarkable that, until they 
had succeeded in foiToting out the lii.s(ory 
of this election, the Commissioners were 
assured even by trustwoi-tliy witnesses that 
j it was tlie one pure eh-ctiou that had oc¬ 
curred since 1832. 

The same game of coalition between a 
I Conservative and a Liberal w'as played 
! again at the election of 18-52. The split in 
j the Liberal camp still existed, and three 
j Liberals stood for the borough against 
j two Conservatives. The Commissioners 
acquit these latter gentlemen of having 
countenanced any corrupt expenditure. 
The one spent little or nothing, the other, 
who was eventually successful, spent eleven 
I hundred and fifty pound.s, “ including the 
cost of a five months’ canvass.” Of the 
; Liberals, the two who were ultimately 
I defeated spent some six hundred pounds; 
•one of them, Lord Henley, was, in the 
course of the polling day, actually ap¬ 
plied to for money to be devoted to 
purposes of bribing, but, to his honour, 
fiatly and iuihe.sitatingly refused it. The 
victorious Liberal, Colonel Tynte, was 
elected through corrupt practices, it^is 
said without his knowledge. Money weyt 
about freely both in bribery and treating. 
The price of votes had fallen considcr- 
I ably, ten pounds being now the regulation 
figure. Notorious bribe agents wore em¬ 
ployed who, in accordance with the terms 
of the secret coalition, bribed electors to 
vote for Colonel Tynte, the Liberal, and 
Mr. Eollett, the Conservative — cert^jily, 
be it understood, without the knowledge of 
the latter gentlemen, who knew nothing of 


the coalition made by his “ patrons.” That 
the bribe agents wore not themselves the 
most trustworthy persons possible, may 
readily be imagined. The large sums of 
money passing through their hands must 
have been tempting, and in the -case of one 
Heal the temptation appears to have been 
irresistible. This person is described as 
having undoubtedly “ intercepted” at loa^t 
one hundred pounds of the 'bidbo money 
with which he had to deal, and docs not 
appear to have been the least ashamed of 
the transactiozi. The Commissioners dwell 
particularly on this defalcation, because, as 
they note, “it is the first discovered in¬ 
stance of what was soon to become—if it 
bad not already become—the general prac¬ 
tice of bribe agents.” I 

Gradually tlie discords' Avhich liad tom | 
the Libcml party to pieeo.s were a]>peasod. | 
The rival attorneys buried the hatchet, .and j 
jointly started two Libor,als at the election 
01,1857. Eollctt, the late Conseiwa- 

tivc momher, opposed them. But as this 
gentleman moderated his expenditure on. j 
the occasioTi, it is not surprising that lie I 
suflered defeat. Mr. Heal w.as again cm- | 
ployed to distribute the Liberal bribes. So j 
highly wa§ this gentleman thought of by I 
his party, that it is in evidence that his 
chief oinployer, Mr. Benjamin Loviboiid, , 
asseverated in strong l.aiiguage that if Heal j 
deserted the party—as there w'as .some sns- i 
pieion he wa.s about to do—be (Lovibonil) 
must put up hi.s ehictionoering shutters. 
But Ileal did not do.scrt the party. He 
distributed brii3o.s manfully. Tlie Golden 
Ball Inn was his counting-house, aud there 
he bribed with ten pounds apiece such 
voters as were brought to him by one 
Foster, Mr. Lovibond’s clerk. Tt is a curi¬ 
ous circumstance, taken in connexion with 
that hundred pounds with which Mr. Heal’s 
name was connected in the 1852 election, 
that on this occasion he was unable to ac¬ 
count for two hundred pounds when he 
endeavoured to .balance his receipts and 
'expenditure. So odd did the coincidenbo 
appear to Foster, that ho declined to pay 
Heal a sum of forty pounds for services 
rendered, remarking: “Bill, you did us 
last time, and we have done you this 
time !” and the Commissioners are evi¬ 
dently entirely of Mr. Foster’s opinion. 
No petition followed this election, although 
the bribery had been open and notorious. 
Indeed, to such a pass had things come, 
that little or no pains were taken to con¬ 
ceal corrupt practices. Each side know 
that the owier dared not petition. 
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The sitting members had not much 
breathing time before having once more to 
fight for their seats. The general election 
of 1859 was the signal for the renewal of 
hostilities. Two accidental Conservatives, 
as they may be called, disputed the ground 
with the old members. 

Of these new comers, Mr. Padwick, being 
interested in an election in another part of 
England, had called at the office of the Con¬ 
servative agents in London, and had there 
“ promiscuously” met Mr. Smith, a gentle¬ 
man from Bridgwater, in search of a candi¬ 
date. The result of the short conversation 
that ensued was, that Mr. Padwick agreed 
to stand for Bridgwatoi-, and three weeks 
afterwards he went down to the borough, 
provided with a thousand pounds, which 
were then consigned to Mr. Smith’s, keep¬ 
ing. At the end of tho week it appeared 
that the money was all expended in settling 
outsf.anding accounts,and another thousand 
pounds arrived from Loudon, in a parcel la¬ 
belled, “Samples, glass; with care. Thissitfe 
up,” and this money likewise was distri- 
liuted. On behalf of tho second Conservative 
candidate no money appears to have bj»cn 
distributed, inasmuch as that gentleman had 
made a prudent arrangement by whicli he 
was to spend only two hundred ponbds if un¬ 
successful, or a thousand pounds if returned. 
IJoth the Liberal candidates Avero elected, 
veiy cheaply it would at first appear, as 
the published accounts of one of them 
amounted only to two huntlscd and fortj'- 
eight pounds. About thi*ee months alter 
the election, however, this gentleman was, 
to his dismay, called upon to pay, aiid did 
pay, over eleven hundred pounds in dis¬ 
charge of moneys spent illegally on his 
bohall', a “ pull ” that must have been dis¬ 
agreeable indeed. Of tho e.xpeudituro of 
the other Liberal no account can bo got: 
but as he changed a cheque of his father’s 
for seven hundred pounds at the Bridg¬ 
water Bank just bofoi'e the election, 
and as the ten-pound notes in which he 
elected to “have it” were Very soon after 
changed for gold by persons in humble 
stations, it may be interred that it Avas 
large, and that little secrecy Avas observed. 
Many voters were bribed at this election by 
both parties. Tlio Conservatives hidbod a 
fortnight before the election, the Liberals 
Avaited till tho polling day, Avhen they inter¬ 
cepted voters on the way to tho booth, ad¬ 
ministered their bribes, and polled their 
men then and there. 

Mr. Padwick had had enot^h of Bridg¬ 
water in this his first essay, but his im- 


successful colleague, Mr. Westropp, con¬ 
ceived the idea of “ nursing” the borough 
by large subscriptions to race meetings, 
charities, &c., and expended in that process 
some three hundred and seventy pounds a 
year. And this proce.ss had to be con¬ 
tinued for some time, no election taking 
place before 1865, On this occasion two ‘ 
Liberals appeared to oppose Mr. West¬ 
ropp, but, as they went on the “ Purity” 
principle, and did not bribe by money , 
payments, they had little chance against 
the couple of thousand pounds that were 
forthcoming on tho other side. The Con- i 
servative was duly elected, and as duly 
unseated on petition. A cro.ss petition j 
against the Liberal who Avas second on the 
. p.jll was dismissed, Init his costs AA'ei’C not • 
alloAA'cd, for, said the chairman of the com- j 
mittee, “there is nothing frivolous about j. 
Bridgwater,” and a report was njade to the | 
House that corrupt practices had exten- j’ 
sively prevailed at the last election. 1 

A circumstance of uiterostin this election ! 
is the rc-appeaKiuce of our old friend Mr. 
William Heal. Disgusted with the mean I 
conduct of Foster Avith reference to that ; 
i'orty pounds, ho transferred his services j 
to tlio ConscTA'atreo side, voted for West- j 
ropp, and received tAA'o htxndred and fifty I 
pounds to bribe with. In his artless evi- ; 
deuce he admils liaving kept tAvo hundred 1 
pounds—a pretty good slice of tho cako | 
—for himself, and also admits having j 
commii ted Avilfnl jjcrjury before tho Elec- i 
tion Committee of But what of 

that? The heart of Bridgwater is Avith , 
him still, for he assures tho Conimis- {' 
sioiier.s iliat none of his proceedings 
“ ever did him tho slightest damage at 
Bridgwater, either in reputation, or in 
trust, or in eommoi'cc, and that oaoii noAV i 
‘ his credit there stands as high as ever it i 
did.’ ” What an Arcadia! | 

It was not likely that in a tOAvn where every j 
other form of bribery and intimidation was ; 
practised, the element of religious persccu- 
,tiou should have no place. Robert Coles, a 
mei^^ber of a Baptist chapel, who had given ‘ 
evidence before tho committee in London, 
wiils, shortly after his return to BridgAvater, | 
requested to attend a priA'ate meeting at 
the house of tho pastor. At this meeting 
he was accused by one J. W. Sully, one of 
the deacons of the chapel, of having “been 
to London Avith dirty hands as to bribery 
and perjury.” Coles denied tho charge, 
and it was ultimately arranged that no pro¬ 
ceedings should ho taken tmtil after tho 
publication of tho Blue Boole. Notwith- 
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stajiding this, Coles was requested not to 
attend the Communion service on the fol¬ 
lowing Sunday, and on the Monday was, 
in direct violation of rules, expelled the 
community by an informal meeting. The 
pastor and deacons communicated this de¬ 
cision to Coles in a letter, quite shocking 
in its hypocritical affecbilion of Christian 
regret and grief over a backsliding brother, 
in which it is affirmed, with suspicious 
iteration, that Coles's punishment has no 
connexion with the fact of his voting one 
way or the other, and is entirely for his 
soul’s sake. But when it is stated that 
Sully was a red-hot Liberal partisan, and, 
moreover, that he was one of the persons 
tried for the riots at the election of 1'832, 
the true nature of the transaction will bo 
pretty clear. It is satisfactoiy to know 
that Coles afterwards brought an action for 
libel, during the trial of which it was ad¬ 
mitted that he had not committed perjury 
before the Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and recovered fifty pounds daniage.s. 

The cost of these two contests of Mr. 
Westropp’s, and the cost of the petition, 
are put at seven thousand pounds,/or which 
he never received any o,cconnt ; this, with the 
cost of “nursing” the borough for nine 
years, makes up ten thoiisand three hun¬ 
dred pounds. A good round sum did Mr. 
Westropp pay for his whistle ! 

The next election was a simple affair, 
and money was freely spent. A Conser¬ 
vative and a Liberal contested the vacant 
seat. Of these the Conservative, who won 
by a narrow majority of seven, spent 
three thousand five hundred pounds. His 
published expen.scs amonnted to two hun¬ 
dred and sixteen pounds nineteen shillings. 
The Liberal was very energetic against 
corrupt practices, and declined to contest 
the borough except on “ Pnn'ty” princi¬ 
ples. “Purity” principles, the Libci-al at¬ 
torneys declared, were the very principles 
they loved, and bribery was abhorrent to 
their souls. So the candidate promised to 
subscribe six hundred pounds towards the 
expenses of a petition, should the Coni^r- 
vative win by bribery, and the election 
went on. After the defeat of their man, No¬ 
toriously caused by the employment of cor¬ 
rupt practices by the other side, the ardour 
of the Liberal attorneys on behalf of a peti¬ 
tion vanished in a curious way, and the un¬ 
fortunate enndidate began to suspect that 
all was not right. And well he might,, for 
after some days the managers of the party 
confessed to having spent large sums ille¬ 
gally, and the expenses of the election 


turned out to be upwards of fifteen hun¬ 
dred pounds instead of the one hundred 
and ninety-three pounds ten and twopence 
(these accounts are always suspiciously- 
particular about the pence) vouched for by 
the published statement. This money was 
ultimately paid by the candidate. 

The year 1866 was a Capital year for 
corrupt Bridgwater electors, for in Juno 
the Conservative member was appointed to 
the office of Lord Advocate, and was com¬ 
pelled to seek re-clection. He hoped, good, 
easy man, to be allowed to walk over the 
course, and did not even visit the town 
until a day or two before the election. He 
was speedily undeceived. The Liberal 
managers had discovered a candidato in 
Mr. Van derby], a London merchant, who 
was wjjling to <li.sbursc a considerable sum 
of money for the honour of representing 
Bridgwater, and who had already had 
some experience in electioneering, having 
at the last general election unsuccessfully 
contested Yarmouth in conjunction with 
a Mr. Brogden. It was under thf! auspices 
of Mr. Brogden, who had no connexion 
whatever with the place, that Mr. Van- 
derbyl was introduced to Bridgwater, 
and the two gentlemen came to the town 
together. ’ The electors were in capital 
spirits at the thought of a brisk coTitest, 
and received tho new candidato most en¬ 
thusiastically. To use Mr. Brogden’s own 
account of the reception, “ There were* 
bands of mu.sic, flags, carriage and fouvj 
clcctoi’s very exuberant, beer, &c.,” and 
general . drunken jubilation, no doubt. 
There was no prqtcncQ even at this elec¬ 
tion of anything but bribery, and Mr. Brog¬ 
den’s instructions to tho legal agents on ti}o 
morning of the polling day were simple 
and decisive. “ Go in and win, cost what 
it may.” And with these “ up-guards-and- 
at-’em” kind of orders, the agents went in 
accordingly. The result was that Mr. 
Vanderbyl secured three hundred and 
twelve votes, a.t a cost of four thousand 
„ pounds, his published account of expenses 
amounting to the modest sum of two hun¬ 
dred and seventeen pounds thirteen and 
fourpenco. As bis opponent only spent 
two thousand six hundred pounds, he very 
naturally secured thirty-six votes fewer 
than Mr. Vanderbyl, and lost the election. 
Of course there was no petition, and Mr. 
Vanderbyl remained in undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of tho seat. 

In 1868 occurred the general election 
consequent on the appeal made to the 
country on the Irish question. The sit- 
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ting members determined again to contest 
the borough. They were Mr. Kinglake, 
who had repressented the town since 1857, 
and Mr. Vanderbyl, whose election we have 
just noticed. On the other side were Mr. 
Westropp and a Mr. Gray. Mr. Westropp 
had declared, after his experience of 1866, 
that ho had done with Bridgwater. But 
he had since then been invited to a Bridge 
Committee dinner, and at that festival had 
been heartily received. Carried away by the 
cnthusia.sm he had evoked, Mr. Westropp 
(after dinner) consented oncomoro to stand 
for the borough. Mr. Gray was a London 
merchant of no distinction in the political 
world, and the two candid-ates were so 
weak from a politic.al point of view, that 
the Liberal managers made sure that heavy 
bribery was meant. On Sunday, ^.he 15th 
of November (the better the day the better 
the deed) a meeting of the heads of the 
Liberal party took place. Mr. Vanderbyl, 
no doubt thinking ho ■would try and get 
as much as possible for the four thousand 
pounds he had already .spent, had already 
annonneed, through Ins partner, his inten¬ 
tion not to spend any money. This'had 
been received with the greatest dissatisfac¬ 
tion. It was suggostod that it, was mad¬ 
ness to run. two Liberals without money, 
ns it was beyond doubt that the Conserva¬ 
tives would bribe freely, ifi*. Westropp’s 
antecedents were well known, and, as more 
than one witness subsequently informed 
the Commi.ssioncr.s, “Mr. Gray was so iu- 
.significant in every sense that unless his 
name meant money it meant nothing at 
all.” Under those circum.stanees, it was 
snggc.stcd to Mr. Vanderbyl that he should 
withdraw. This that gentleman objected 
to do, and as he appeared cqnally indis¬ 
posed to spend money, things were at a 
dead lock. In this ('risis, Mr. Vandcrbyl’s 
partner, Mr. Fennelly, suggested that it 
would be well to sleep on so important 
a matter, and the Liberal agents, taking 
the same view of tho business, retired 
a? midniglit, leaving the candidate anc> 
his partnei’ together. Very little sleeping 
was done, however, for within an hour 
Mr. Fennelly waited upon a Mi*. Cook and 
informed him that money would bo forth¬ 
coming. "Next morning he went olt^ to 
London, having sent before bis departure 
a telegram to his partner, Mr. Itcdfern, 
in London, “ Send hfbeen bales, and send 
Thomas to Aeet me at tho Paddington 
Station.” 

Mr. Fennelly was a man of foresight, for 
it appears, that previous ■to tho interview of 


Sunday night, he had vsTitten to Mr. Red- 
fern, “ If I telegraph for bales, a bale shall 
mean a hundred poundsand thus, when 
it was found that money must bo spent, it • 
was ready. “ Thomas,” who was in reality 
a clerk named Lomas, met Mr. Fennelly’a 
train at Paddington. The fifteen hundred -- 
pounds were taken tx> Bridgwater, anrf 
made up into packages of ten pounds each, , 
facetiously described as samples of tea. 

The friends of tho other Liberal candidate 
w’ere equally prepared. 

The secrets of tho Conservative party 
were well kept. They had, after much con¬ 
sideration, decided on fighting on strictly 
])nre principles, and, in point of fact, did so 
light. But, oven without the expenditure > 
of money, they were dangerous foes. At 
eleven o’clock they wore far ahead, and at i 
half-past one Mr. Kinglake left tho town, I 
giving the struggle up for lost. But later 
iu the day the money power came into 
play. At tlu’ee o’clock the Conservative 
majority, which had been at one time as 
much a.s two liundred and forty-eight, had I 
dwindled away to eight, and at the close of 
the poll tho m.ajority ivas tho other way. 

A petition was immediately threatened, 
to the hori’or of tho Liberals, wlio had re¬ 
lied on tho Conscrvat.ivo.s being as culpable 
as they were themselves. Every effort was 
made to suppress it. But no agreement 
could be come to amongst the Libcmls 
nnlil it ■was too late. The petition was 
tried, and both members nn.seated. Bnfc 
edged tools are dangerous things to play 
with, and it is not good to light lucifor 
raatohes in a powder magazine. The ap- 
pointTiiont of the Commission followed 
the judge’s report, and tho misdeeds of 
Bridgwater ivero all e.’cposed. The truth 
was not elicited without a vast amount of 
^vl•angling and squabbling, for wbicb tho 
Commissioners cannot be held wbolly 
blameless; but the trntli was at last elicited, 
and the result is before us in tho report 
(the second) from whicb wc have gathered 
the foregoing history. One point in con- 
nt'kion with the last election may be noted. 

was conclusively proved that at least two- 
t-iirds of the new voters admitted under tho 
last Reform Bill were corrupt. One of tho 
Libcml agents, who ought to have been a 
good judge, stated that on the morning of 
the election he suav hundreds of tho new 
voters st.anding about in tho cattle mai'ket, 
like cattle themselves, waiting for the 
highe.st bidder. 

This is the history of Bridgwater, worse 
even than that of Beverley. It is satis- 
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factory to know tliat the history ends here. 
Criminal prosecutions have been followed 
by a disfranchising bill, and political Bridg¬ 
water may be considered extinct. 


MAY DITTY. 

CtrcKoo! cuckoo! for loro and mirtli 
My heart, is gay j 

I have no wish, no wish on earth. 
Sweet, sweet, ’tis May! 

The swallows on my roof awake 
With twittering notes. 

In chorus full, as though they’d break 
Their little throats. 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo! I hear it sing 
From out tho grove. 

And all the hills are echoing 
The voice of love. 

Sweet dreams from off my eyelids go, 
I live again; 

I hear the rosebuds talking low 
About the rain. 

I hear tho lambs upon the lea, 

Tho throstle’s brood ; 

The flowing music of the sea, 

Tho breathing wood. 

I hear the panting of the brook, 

I hoar the sigh 

O’ the lily that tho water shock 
AVhen hurrying by. 

Biso, little head, all golden-ringed, 
JLent me by God! 

VTake, little spirit, angel-winged, 

And flit abroad! 

Wee baby in thy tiny bod 
Come, crow again! 

I’ll gather thee that jewel red 
Set in our pane! 

I’ll deck thee all in snowy state 
Monarch of spring! 

With crimson roses from tho gate 
I’ll crown thee king. 

The birds shall pipe and tell our sport 
To all things gay, 

And we will hold a merry court 
This first of May! 


ACCORDING TO COCKER. 

Hamlet assures us that if a man would 
have his memory outlive his life half a 
year, he must build churches; “ else shall 
he suifer not thinking on.” The prince had, 
doubtless, forgotten (or perhaps he never 
knew) the story of the distroyer of Diana’s 
Temple; otherwise, he surely would have 
rather said he must bum churches, au4 
then, by way of giving (after his wonted 
fas]iion5 a soonding finish to the sentence, 
he might have forestalled the poet of a 
later period, and have spouted to the fair 
Ophelia tho well-known couplet: 

Th’ aspiring youth who fired the Ephesian dome 

Outlives in fame tho pious fool that raised it. 

It^is possible that he was on th© very 
point of proposing some such amendment 


upon his former reflection when tho players 
appeared upon the stage and interrupted 
him. Perhaps, however, still a surer way 
of making the memory outlive the life is to 
become the author of some popular school¬ 
book. People never forget the names of 
the books they used at school, and it is 
natural that this should be so. Up to 
quite a recent period it was customary 
in “ beating the bounds,” on All-hallowa 
day, that a certain number of small boys 
should bo impressed into the expedition, 
and be bumped upon each successive 
boundary stoue of tho parish, Tho theory 
of this savage ceremony was that it tended 
to impress the minds of the children with { 
an indelible reoollectiou of localities, and i 
that, in after years, in event of any dispute 
arising ,with* regard to parochial land- 
mai’ks their memories would serve to settle I 
the disputed point as well as, or better than, j 
a written record. School-books are the 1 
boundary-stones of tlie parish of Parnassus. ' 
1 Thej' are set upon the frontiers, and our 
anival at each of them in sncccssiou is 
associated w'ith so much mentfil (and 
pos.sibly physical) fiieture and abrasion, 
tliat tlioiv names and all connected with j 
them become fixed upon tho memory, j 
Then, the' names of the authors of these j 
tcirible “ horn-books ” are pa.ssed down 
from parent to child, pei’haps long after 
the books themselves have been super¬ 
seded by others, ^J-nd their surviving titles I 
have ceased to convey any veiy dcQnite 
meaning.’' Eletcher of Saltouu said that 
he did not care who made the laws, pro¬ 
vided only ho might write tho popular 
ballads. In a similar way, an aspirant for 
postliumous notoriety would, perhaps, bo 
justified in exclaiming: Let who will build 
churches, or burn them; only lot mo write 
tho school-books. But though ho will, doubt¬ 
less, get the notoriety, yet, as wo have just 
intimated, it will, probably, be a very 
barren ono. Stat nominis umbra. His 
name will survive, and that is all. Indeed, 
it vcjy frequently happens that tho nanifls 
and expressions which are rao.st commonly 
in use are also those of which the least is 
known. Household words, as a rule, are 
words about which people are content to 
hold”tho most vague and hazy notions; just 
as their own country is sometimes almost 
the only one in which persons havo never 
travelled. 

Not long ago a play, which bad duly 
passed under the inquisitorial eye of the 
Lord Chamberlain, was enacted for the 
first time at ono of the London theatres. 
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In one part of the dialogue there occurred 
the familiar line from Goldsmith, “and 
fools who came to scoff, remained to pray.” 
To tho surprise of tho actors, and of some 
part at least of the spectators, it was re¬ 
ceived with a storm of disapprobation. 
Subsequently, it transpired that “ the 
i groundlings ” imagined that tho offending 
passage was quoted from the Bible. Then, 
too, there is Bindley Murray, patron-saint 
of tho grammarians. How glibly and 
familiarly it is tho custom to speak of 
i him! With many of us it is tho way to 
' talk of him as “ old Bindley Murray,” in 
a half-tender, half compassionate, tone of 
I voice : as though he Avere a departed friend 
of the family ; genial and amusing enough, 
but withal somewhat odd .and pedantic. 
Wo venture to say, that not dno pevrson in 
j a hundred knows anything of the CE.reer 
I and Ifihun a of the illustrious Avorthy Avhose 
“sponsori.al and patronymic appellations,” 
ho thus recklessly takes in vain. Of “ mje 
I Cocker,” moretivei’, to bni-row tho tiile con- 

I fcxred upon him by one of his enthusiastic 

I I admii'crs, it may be said that the name 
survives and is familiar to every one, AvUile 
liis life and character arc all but unkiajAvn. 
Bet t>urs bo tho glory to exhibit the re¬ 
nowned urithnieiician as he ap])cars under 

I “ tbc fierce light ” of adulation thrown 
upon him by certain of his admiring con¬ 
temporaries, and by himself! 

“ That most ingenious and industrious 
I philonnitlt, penman, and engraver, Mr. 
I'jdwai d Cockei-,” Avas born in Jiondon, in 
lOdl, ami resided in St. Paul’s Churcli- 
I yard, Avhoro ho piuctisod the art of en- 
! gr.aving, and taught writing ami arith- 
I metic. To his excellonoo as an engraver, 

I Popys bears testimony in bis Diary. He 
j speaks of having employed Cocker to 
engrave his “uoav .'^liding-rxile AA-itli silver 
plates, it being so small, thj»t Brown that 
made it, could not get one to do it.” 
Cocker, however, succeeded in the difficult 
and delicate task, and, in sj)ite of the rule 
bcihg so small, he made use of no magnity- 
ing-glass. Pepys also speaks of finding 
Cocker “ by his discourse very ingenious; 
and among other things, a great admirer 
of, and well road in, the English poets, and 
undertakes* to judge them ail, aud that hot 
impertiuently.” His published works con¬ 
sist of his celebrated arithmetic, and of a 
variety of copy and other exercise books, 
Of these, one of tho best is “ Tho Pen’s 
Triumph, a copy-book containing examples 
of all hands, adorned Avith incomparable 
knots and flourtshes^ being all distilled 


from tho limbec of tho author’s own brain, 
and an invention as useful as rare ; with 
such directions as will condurt an in¬ 
genious practitioner to an unimagined 
height. Also a choice receipt for Inke.” 
The frontispiece exhibits a portrait of the 
author, at twenty-six, and represents him 
in the falling collar of that day, and wear¬ 
ing a small moustache. His fiace bears 
something of a grave or settled look, as 
becoming “a practitioner in sublime and 
incomparable arts.” The next page is oc¬ 
cupied by a quadruple acrostic (in these 
degenerato days, double aci’ostics are 
deemed to be a sufficient tax upon the 
witty), “ dedicated to my renoAvnsd fi-iend, 
Mr. ’Edward Cocker, by H. P.” 

A modem Avritcr maintains that, “ there 
is one kind of religion in which the more 
devoted a man is, the fewer proselytes 
he, makes — the worship of himself.” If 
this be the rule, as it doubtless is, Cocker 
must bo the exception which is said to 
pi’ovo it. Tho illustrious and ingenious 
pe/iman was, Avill be shoAvn presently, 
an egotist, “ a devout ” egotist, “ religious 
in it.” lie sot up a .shrine, in which ho 
Avas deity, pi-ie.st, and thurifer, all in one. 
Yet he wm.s not without a “ folloAving ” of 
tho most devoted and servile AA'orshippors. 
In another of his copy-books, wc have the 
Ibllowing “ Aposti’ophc to Qpeker,” 

O. who can thus miraculously command 
llis pen. unlesso an angel guide his hand ? 

No pestilential blasts from putrid lungs 

Shall blast thy fame. No, thy remorse sliall dwell 

On high, when envy plunges into Hell. 

Another tiddress “to this admired book, 
and its more admired author,” succeeds 
in taking the one step Avliich leads from 
the sublime to tho ridiculous : 

Thus comes mr Muse like Sheba’s Queen, to be 
The blest admirer of thy works and thee. 

Thy hcav'u-rcsembling books, for which even all 
The world’s vast empire wore a gift too small. 

Next comes a statement to tho effect that 
Prance, Italy, Holland, aitd England held 
a contest for the palm of calligraphy. 

' Tho result of it is stated in the folloAving 
chaste and beautiful couplets; 

% The Dutchman had it, if fame tell no lie, 

But being buttcr-ilngerfd, let her flic; 

Now glorious England, she is mine, and mine 
Bare Cocker, in whose works her beauties shine. 

Finally, the Muse is called upon to raisp a. 
triumphant arch, “ not a vast heap of 
stones, but stars.” The sun, too, ia to 
stand still and no longer “ run about this 
mole-hill,” 

But to stand centinol on this glorious frame, 

And in celestial flame speak forth great Cocker's name. 
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“ Pretty well, sir, for one man.” 

But to return to the “Pen’s Triumph.” 
The first copy in it is of a most ornate 
description. It represents a chubby boy 
(pen in hand), seated on what looks like 
an idealised bicycle. A nondescript bird, 
quite unknown to naturalists, is flying 
over his' head. The vehicle is drawn by a 
pony, ridden by a winged postillion, who 
bears in his outstretched hand a wreath of 
laurel, inscribed with the mystic name of 
“Cocker.” The centre of the picture is de¬ 
voted to these lines: 

Some sordid sotts, cry down mro knotts, 

Whoso onvio makes them currish; 

But art shall shine, and envie pine. 

And still iny pen shall flourish. 

In these lines it may be seen that the 
author boldly “ rises upon the wings of 
prophecy.” There is a defiant lilt about 
the metre, as though it would bear down 
opposition, and carry everything before it. 
And yet, curiously enough, it has some¬ 
thing in it like the ring of an epitaph. In 
another copy, the sentiment and the word¬ 
ing of the linos are really admirable, and 
would not disgrace the pen of the “sainl ly ” 
George Herbert: 

Braino-drowsio qualmes cxpell, bo valiant, play the 
man, 

Hoe oft’ times gaines the fiedd, who bravely thinks hoc 
can. 

<i , , 

As a happy instance of combining the 
utile cum dulci, it may be noticed that the 
book concludes with this statement, in the 
most florid type: “ The author hereof is 
making the largest copy-book in the world, 
and he hopes that it will bo the best.” 

In the latter part of this announcement 
there is a touch of modesty quite unusual 
in Mr. Cocker, when he is speaking of 
himself and of his own productions. An¬ 
other of Cocker’s works contains directions 
how to make and hold a pen, and write 
difierent hands. It opens with the follow¬ 
ing Johnsonian exordium; “ To the lovcra 
and practitioners in the art of"writing. I 
might for a preludium salute you with . 
an oratorical charming composure or %lis- 
coursc, that might win you to an admi¬ 
ration of fair writing, bub such a circuhi- 
locution and illustration were in vain, it 
being in itself as far above the reach of 
rhetoric, as are the most, incomparable pro¬ 
fessors thereof above that of envy.” Ho 
then proceeds to give most minute direc¬ 
tions for making a pen. “ Being provided 
of a penknife, razorr-metall, or a small 
thin I'rench blade, which you may best 
sharpen on a hoane—you m^y trie whether 
it be sharp or not on your fingers—^but 


you had better procure tho first, second, or 
third quill in the Aving of a googe or raven. : 
For tho fancy handwriting known as ; 
‘running secretary,’ each letter is to ex¬ 
hibit wanton mcanderings and spreading 
plumes. 

A nimblo spbcrc-liko motion of the hanfl, 

Coin capitus and curioua strokes command.” 

Very curious strokes, indeed, one would 
bo tempted to imagine, with those at least 
whom Mr. Cocker speaks of as his “ young 
tyroes.” Before casting the book loose 
upon the world, the author thinks it neces¬ 
sary ta anticipate and to disarm malevolent 
opposition. Ho fe.ai-s that what he means 
as medicine for all may bo converted into 
poison by some, “ for this Avill appear 
before faces^ sour enough to turn ncctair ' 
into vftiegar, and those of our own faculty 
too.” Tho reason ho assigns for this, is, | 
that “ they’ll even be angry Avith their eyes 
for seeing more knowlodgo communicated to 
orrery boy than every master Avas before ac¬ 
complished Avith,” and then, in an amusing 
tone of self-complacent superiority and con- 
degconding patronage, ho concludes : “ but 
Avhen they shall know here’s not a tenth 
part of Avhat I could have Avrote, and that 
all T am enriched witl» is at their service, 
which (if they had it) Avill make them 
■c.apable of leaching anybody whomsoever, 
then I hope they’ll choar up again, and 
look Avith as pleasant a countenance iqAon 
mo as I .shall Upon fheni.” • 

“ Cocker’s Morals, ortho Muses’ Spring- 
gardens, consis.ting of Distichs and Poems 
for Scholars to turn into Latin, or Trans- 
scribe into various Hands,” is a book 
worth noticing for tho sake of one of tho 
distichs, which i“uns as follows: 

Artists invested with rare skill and worth, 

Scorn that their tongues tho same should trumpet forth. 

These arc linos from which wo think tho 
aut hor might himself have gleaned a service¬ 
able lesson, but it is a good divine who fol¬ 
lows Ids own teaphing. Cocker’s Arithmetic 
Ayas not published until some years after 
his death. It was edited from the author’s 
manuscripts b^ his friend John Hawkins, 
who was, liko himself, a writing-master. 
The book is entitled, A Plain and Fami¬ 
lial Method, sni fable to tho meanest Capa¬ 
city, for the full Understanding of that 
Incomparable Art.” 'I'he author’s own 
preface is a composition of amusing ver¬ 
bosity. Indeed, in its extreme grandilo¬ 
quence it well-nigh ont-Oockers Cocker. 
The style of tho opening sentence in parti¬ 
cular reminds one of the well-known cry 
of the Turkish costermongers, “ In the 
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irame of tho Prophet, figs!” “ Haring, 
by the sacred influonco of divine Provi¬ 
dence, been instrumental to benefit of many 
by the useful arts of writing and engraving, 
now, with the same wonted alacrity, I cast 
t.his my arithmetical mite into the public 
treasury, beseeching Almighty God to 
grant tho like blessing as on my former 
labours.” He then proceeds to state that 
he had long been rlosircd by his friends to 
publish, “ who, in a pleasing freedom, 
have signified to mo that they expected it 
worrld prove extraordinary.” The work is 
presently stated to bo adilressod, 

I. “ To tho honored inorcliant: knowing 
tJiat ns mcrcbanclise is the life of the weal- 
public, so practical arilhmoUc is the soul 
of lucrcliandisc.” 

IF. “ For excellent profossoi’s, whoso un¬ 
derstandings soar to the sublimity of the 
theory and practice oi‘ this most noble 
science, (hat they may cmifioy this trac¬ 
tate a.s a monitor to instruct their young 
tyrocs.” • 

TII. “ For jam, tho ingenious offspring 
of happy parents, who will willingly jjay 
the full price of industry and oxcrciscv for 
those arts and choice accomplishments 
which ma.y coiitHbuto to tho felicity of 
your future state: for you, I 'Viay, inge¬ 
nious practitioners, Was this work com¬ 
posed, which may prove tlic pleasui’c of 
your youth and the glory of your age.” 

Jinagino a schoolboy cliori.shing u trea¬ 
tise on arithmelic as the delight of his 
youth, and the gloiy of his maturer years! 
Tho last persons to whom the work is 
addressed ai'o “ the jn-etended immerists 
of this vapouring age, who are more dis- 
ing(!nions]y witty to pro})Ouiid Tiniumessary 
<jiiestions, than ingeniously judicious to 
solve such as arc uccessai-y. By study¬ 
ing this, they may become such artists as 
they now only seem to bo. ^I’ho rules are 
grounded on verity; tbo problems are well 
weighed. Tliorelore, Jiow, Zoylus and 
Momus, lay you dowu and die.” The book 
concludes with “ Lau.s Doo soli.” ^ 

Tho first edition wfis issued in 1077'; 
the fourth in 1082 ; tho thirty-seventh in 
1720; and in the year 1758, this work 
. actually reached a fifty-fifth edition. It 
was said ojf Socrates that ho was tho first 
who brought down philosophy fi-om heaven 
to eartl). Tlio biographtn's of Cocker 
assort that ho was the first who reduced 
arithmetic from an abstract science, and 
made it purely mechanical. His book 
was the first which excluded all demon¬ 
stration and reasoning, and confined itself 
to commercial questions only. Tliis was. 


doubtless, tho secret of its wide circulation. 
His work forms the basis of most of the 
arithmetical trca(i.ses that have appeared 
in more recent times. 

Th(! rules of the method of modern arith¬ 
metical works may still in a certain sense 
be said to bo “ according to Cocker.” Per¬ 
haps this fact may plead in at least partial, 
justification of the extravagant eulogy 
which ho thus pronounces u{)on his own 
works: 

L(>t Jioylua carp, let Momus bark; let all 
Their vast retinue spit their spleen and gall, 

While sun and moon the day and night, command, 
Theso works, tho author’s monument, shall stand, 
Theso shall bo used in schools from age to age, 

'I ill all our arts, and skill, and time shall be 
Swallowed in imtnence eternitie. 

Farewell to thee, great .and. Illustrious 
practitioner ! Even at tho ri.sk that Ben 
Jonson’s majestic ghost may rise and walk 
tint earth in horror .at our presumption, 
wo venture to retain tho title conferred 
upon thee by admiring contemportirios :— 
a title, in the propriety of which thou 
would’st thyself have most heartily con¬ 
curred. 

O rare Ned Cocker! 


GREEK BRIGANDS. 

Tiik present King of Greece may claim 
some pil.y for tho legacies left him by his 
])rcth;cc.ssor. Ten years ago, lil. Edmond 
About told us, in “ La Grece Contempo- 
rainc,” that King Otho did not blush to 
liave about bis person, individuals of evil 
repute and suspected of brigandage. Tho 
Grivas, who were in high favour for years, 
directed in the north certain bauds of fear¬ 
less and devoted men. Moreover, brigand¬ 
age in Greece is not what wc might sup- ^ 
po.se it to be. It is a source of illicit gain | 
for a number of potty robbers, who com- , 
bine in gangs of thirty or forty to empty 
the pockets of a trembling traveller, or of a 
few country people returning from mar¬ 
ket. But for people of talent, for superior 
tiiinds, it is a political weapon of the greatest 
efficacy. 

♦Wa.s it Avished to upset a ministry, in 
Otho’stimo? The opposil ion organised a • 
band; they burned twenty or thirty villages, 
in Bseotia or Phthioti.'^, and that without 
OTiri’ing a stop from Athens. As soon as 
they know tlie mischief was done, they 
mounted the tribune, and shouted : “ How 
long, Athenians, will you be.ar an incapable 
ministry, who allow villages to bo burnt!” 
and so on. Tho government, oir the other 
hand, instead of pursuing the brigtrnds and 
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capturing the guilty, took adyantage of the 
opportunity to torture all the burnt-out 
peojile who voted with thu opposition. 
Tlicy sent neither magi.strate.s nor soldiers 
to the spot; they simply sent executioners. 
Tliis statement is not declamation, but fixet. 

A (Jcjiuty of the Left Centre, M. Choui’- 
mouzis, a man of lirm and moderate temper 
and related to a deputy devoted to iho 
king, had put que.stions to the minister of 
war, M. Spiro Milio. Questions about what? 
About a brigand named Sigditza, whom 
the said minister of war retained in the 
ranks of the array, despite the judicial 
authoHties, who had issued against him ten 
warrants of aiu'est. 

In answer to these que.stions, the govern¬ 
ment sent to Phthiotis, M. Chourmouzis’s 
province, a number of soldiers who were 
doubtless devoted to their comrade Sig¬ 
ditza; for they put to the torture all the 
deputy’s paitisans, asking, “ Why doe.sn’t 
your friend Chourmouzis come and deliver 
you?” And Greek torture.s ai-e almost 
as ingenious as they ai*e varied. Among 
them, are, a horse's bit inserted into the 
mouth, large stones laid on the chest, burn¬ 
ing-hot eggs fastened under the arm-pits, 
frictions with oil prcparatoiy to beating.s, 
salt food to excite tliirst, privation of sleep 
during several days, and thorns thrust 
under the finger-nails. People in Englaxid 
will not believe such atrocities possible, 
until experience demonstrates their exis¬ 
tence ; as when the unhappy Times Cori'c- 
spondent and others wei’e captured and 
tortured, in the Chinese war. Of the ex¬ 
ploits of the Greeks in Thessaly, the Moni- 
teur of May 14, 1854, .says: “ There is not 
a horror which has not been committed by 
these pretended heroes of the Cross. For 
having refused to give up their money, preg¬ 
nant women have been rippetl up, and their 
infanta cut to pieces.”' King Otho’s mi¬ 
nisters, instead of proving that M. Chour¬ 
mouzis had calumniated the government, 
shifted the responsibility of those crimes 
from one to another. The minister of war, 
who had sent the wretches, said: ” If there 
be disturbances in the interior, apply to the 
minister of the interior.”, * 

It is not asserted that King Otho com¬ 
manded these atrocities; but ho was aware 
of them: and ho neither punished tljp 
guilty, nor dismissed his ministers. He 
readily pardoned crimes which did not 
touch himself; and when any one de¬ 
nounced to him a robber or a murderer, 
he thought it a sufficient justification to 
say: “ Ho is a devoted partisan of my 
throneforgetting that by partisans of 


this kind, thrones are rather apt (and most 
lughteously) to be upset. 

Bi-igands in Greece are not, as in other 
countries still cursed with brigands, a class 
completely cut off from society. Each 
troop had then, and probably has still, its 
director, its impresario, in a town, some¬ 
times in the capital, sometimes at Court. 
The subalterns often i-eturu to civil life; 
often also the peasant turns brigand for a 
few weeks, when he knows that a good 
haul is to bo made. The job finished, ho 
returns to his tillage. Of all the countries 
in the world, Greece is the country in which 
opportunity has called forth the greatest 
number of iiighwaymen. 

A Frenchman, residing iu Athens, has tohl 
hmv his servant one day timidly accosted 
him, twisting his cap between his lingers; 

“ Ymi have sometbing to ask me ?” 

“ Yes, eifendi, but I dare not.” 

“ Dare, nevertheless.” 

“ Kfl'eudi, I want to spend a month on i 
tlte niount.'iiii.” 

“ On the mountain! What for?” 

“ To stretch my limbs, saving yunr re¬ 
spect, effendi. I get I'u.sty here, lii Athens, ^ 
you are a heap of civilises (I have no in- j 
tcution of offending you), .nml I am uft'aul j 
of eatchiri^ your Complaint.’’ 

The mastoi’, tonclu-d by such valid reti- 
sons, allowed his valet to take a month’s j 
man-shooting. He I'etuniod at the expi- j 
ration of ids leave of absence, and never 
touched so much as a pin of his master’s 
prope.rly. 

There,xvas a poor gendarme who, for long, 
long years, aspired after ^tho rank of cor- I 
poral. He was a good soldier, brave enough, 
and the least refractory in bis company; 
but his only patron was himself. So ho | 
deserted, and turned brigand. Here, ho |i 
was able to display his talents. Ho was j 
soon well known to all the heads of the 
gendarmerie. They tried to catch him, and 
missed catching him five or six times. 

Giving np that game, they sent a friend 
to treat wdth him. “ Yon shall have yaur 
paj'don, and, to make up for your trouble, 
you shall he made a corporal to-morrow, 
and a sergeant in the course of the year.” 

His ambition was satisfied. He con- 
Beified to bo made corporal, awaiting pa¬ 
tiently his sergeant’s stripes. He had 
long to wait for them. One day, his 
patience was worn out, and he returned to 
the mountain. He had not killed throe 
men, before they made haste to make him 
a sergeant. He afterwards rose to be an 
officer, with no other patrons than the per¬ 
sons he had put underground. 
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There did exist one amazing commandant 
of the gendarmerie, who seriously endea¬ 
voured to put down brigandage. In a few 
months he made all the brigands hide their 
diminished heads in their rocky dens. But 
the authorities lost no tim e in dismissing him. 
He was sapping the foundations of society. 

Two ti'avellers of M. About’s acquaint¬ 
ance, on the point of starting for a pro- 
|! vince infested with brigands, thouglit of 
I asking for a safe conduct, from the great 
personages wlio patronise tlio principal 
bands ; but one reflection made them 
desist. “ If those gentlemen, to oblige 
their underlings, .should give them notice 
of our corning, on the sly, and so make 
I tlu'm a jmesent of our luggage ! lielter 
tricst to chance, than to the honour of a 
Grttok.” They set off on riieir jom-ncy 
without a safe conduct, 
j They were very near repenting it. One 
day, after climbing a steep mountain all 
akino, they were quietly coutemjdating the 
I iiindscape, when they found themselves 
t ex[)o.seil to three guns, levelled at tlicm 
I by three Pellicare.s. IlennruKl in on three 
! sides, they e.scaped hy the fourth, aiKl*i’an 
I down the hill nmeh more quickly than they 
liad come uj). In vain the three gnnncrs 
i slw)Uted, “ 8top ! stop!” One of the fupp- 
; lives afterwards stated that, during the 
I run, for the first timi' in his life, lie felt for 
I stags and other poor (ireatures who aro 
I Iranted and shot at, with no means of de- 
i; fence but flight. 

I A Frenchman was cleaned out while 
I returning from a .shoi-t excui'sion. The 
i brigands took their choice of liis clothes. 

I They left liim his percussion gun, those 
I worthies only caring for flint gnus. Of 
course they took his money; hut, as ho 
spoke Greek extremely well, he explained 
to thfi chief of tlio band that he could not 
possibly return to town without a lialf- 
penny. Whether for the lovo of the Greek 
tongue, or out of pure charity, the chief 
generously gave him live francs. This ad¬ 
venture happened within six leagues o£ 
Athens, 

Athens was onco all but taken by 
brigands. The famous Grisiotis had got 
together, in the island of Bubaca, a baud 
which was almost a bttle army. * Ho 
marched on the capital, and probably 
would have taken it, if the first shot fired 
at him had not disabled one of bis arms. 
He fell, and bis followers took to their 
heels. But, had that bullet missed its 
mark, Athens would have been in the plea¬ 
sant condition of a hare in the midst of a 
pack of hounds. 


, A lady traveller, who was fond of sketch¬ 
ing, was robbed of her gold chain, just 
outside the town, on Mount Lycabetes, by 
a young Greek, very well dressed and very 
well made. She was bu.sy finishing a 
sketch, when the handsome scoundrel came 
up and plundered her. When asked why 
sho let him approach so close to her, • 
“ Could I guc.ss,” she answered, “that 
chain was all he was thinking of?” 

A negresB, who died at Smyrna, in the 
odour of sorcery, liad revealed the exist¬ 
ence of a treasure which a pacha of 
Mi.sti’a, sho was quite sure, had buried at 
a certain spot. The Gijjck government, 
rati I or simple in such matters by nature, 
sent out a commission presided over by 
an ex-minister, and cscoiled by five hun¬ 
dred infantry soldiers. They began dig¬ 
ging away in good earnest. A ship of 
war lay at anclior close by, ready to re¬ 
ceive the treasiTre. The work was ex¬ 
pensive, and it was the season of fevers. 
After tivo months labour they discovered 
a tin candle.stick. “ We ai’e on the track,” 
tlic}'' said, and redoubled their ettbrts. 
A mnuth aftc:r\vai'd.s, tlio president re¬ 
turned to jUlions, convinced that the 
ncgrc.s.s had made a mi.stake. Hi.s col- 
Icagnos strolled piteously tow'ards tlie 
vessel. The troops, who had no treasure to 
protect, folknved at a respectful di.stance. 
'fhc brigands, who bad lieard talk of tlie 
treasure, said to themselves at the very 
outset: “ Let them search in quiet; we will 
search ihem afterwards.” Disappointed in 
their hopes, and indignant at the commis¬ 
sion’s incompetency, they fell upon the 
commissioners. Those gentlemen lost all 
their money in the scuffle. One of them, 
who tried to conceal from the robbers some¬ 
thing he liad about him, received a sabre- 
cut which neai’ly carried away his nose. 
By such severities, the Greek brigands 
prove<l that they bad not lost aU moral 
sense, and that they had a horror of 
trickciy and falsehood. 

i ' " 

NEW ENGLAND FARM LIFE. 

To appi*eciate the state of fiu'm life in 
the Eastern States, preliminary account 
must be taken of two fiicti?, in which it is 
different from the nistic life of England. 
Wliilo the land of the “ right little, tight 
little,” island i.s, to a great extent, held 
by a few large proprietors, and there are, 
therefore, several quite distinct agricultural 
classes—the landlords, the tenant formers, 
the field labourers—in America the land 
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is very equally divided. There arc few or 
no very large landed properties, lew or no 
tenants, and the fanners own farms, and 
hold lands of nearly the sami! dimensions 
through many miles of farming sections. 
Then—resulting from the facta that there 
is plenty of room cveiywhero in America, 
that there is not that nairow limit of 
landed properly and that dense population 
of which one sees evidence in England, 
and which one sees sti’ictly regulated by 
English law and custom—there is much 
more latitude given to the lover of the 
woods and fields. He is never wai’ncd oli' 
by monitory boards, thi'eatening prosecu¬ 
tions, or dogs, or irascible bailifis—expe¬ 
dients necessary, jierhaps, where thick 
populations crowd closely around limited 
domains. 

You -must imagine, then, a state of rustic 
society where every man is absolute lord 
of his hundred acres or so; where all are 
equal in feeling and association, and very 
nearly equal in material riches. You must 
banish from your mind the impression of 
lordly charitic.s and patronages; you must 
conjure up a race of well-to-do, hardy 
and hard - working, independent, intelli¬ 
gent, and, in their way, proud yeomen, 
wdio think themselves fully “ as good tis 
anybody,” and yet who toil side by side 
with their “ hired helpwho sit at table 
with their Irish “ hands,” and who are 
as keen at a bargain and as “ cute” in dis- 
posing of their harvest as any fai’mers in 
the world. Every one of them has been 
“raised,” as they say, at the free common 
school of his native village. If you will 
go half a jnile out on the main road, you 
will not fail to see, playing lustily about 
the little red school-house, the rising gene¬ 
ration of farmers, who will in time take 
the ])laco of the now middle-aged lius- 
baiidmeu in the fields. So every man. 
has duly bad his “ cddicatioii,” which is, 
to tell the tiTith, a far more substantial 
one tliau his rather eccentric Yankee 
dialect would lead you to infer. His new’s- 
paper comes, as regularly as the big, efld- 
fashioned stage-coach, from the nearest 
town; and jn the evening, by the grcilt 
wood fire in that room which, in New 
England farmhouses, serves at once as 
kitchen, dining - room, sitting - room, and 
sewing-room—or, if it I)o summer, out in 
the porch, with its canopy of cherry 
branches—ho cons the sheet, his toilsome* 
day over, and reads every line of it, from 
the date to the obscurest advertisement. Ho 
delights to get you aside and hold a discus¬ 


sion on politics or articles of religious faith; 
be can hit you off the character and “record* ’ 
of the candidates for President, in minutest 
detail; and can give you good, strong, un- 
diluted common sense, in his iiasal twang, 
on whatever subject yo u may discuss. If you 
be a stranger, and especially if you have 
travelled; his cariosity to know all about 
“ fori*on parts ” is insatiable. “ How did 
you find them Polish women ?” asked a 
farmer of us once. “ Putty line women, I 
guess: especially if you see ’em in a ')nonn~ 
tan-eouR keutry?” persuading himself that 
ho had satistactoiily answci’cd his own 
quei’y. He is, hard workcu' though ho be, 
an earnest politician in a practical way; ho 
goes regularly to “teowu meetin’;” hilcltos 
his horse along the fence at the side of the 
town-h^ll, gikos a rough swoop of his hand 
over his thick hair, goes in, and in five 
minutes is on his feet, making a thtindcr- 
bolt speech about mending Jones’s dam, or 
against paying the bonds in greembacks. 

Three of us, escaping from the choking 
dust of the city, the heat and dull stagnation 
of our oifices, and the weary streeis deserted 
by Vhat life of familiar faces, which alone 
could make them cheerful, started olf sud¬ 
denly, in a kind of desperation, for Farmer 
Standish’s. “ Squire Standish’s place” was 
situated in one of the loveliest, snuggest 
valley dips imaginable. Gently sloping 
hills, furred with mosses and soft grasses, 
seemed “ narrowing to caress” the spot. 
At the back of the house you came first on 
an orchard, with rare wealtli and variety 
of fruit, hounded by a helter-skelter stone 
wall: how often have we stretched out under 
its half shade, and plunged the big dirk 
blade of our Yankee “jack-knife” into tho 
biggest water melon of the good farmer’.s 
patch! Behind tho orchard was a cool deep 
wood, cro.ssed and counter - cro.ssed with 
glens, at tho bottom of which were noisy 
streams with fat trout hiding in dark rock 
crevices and under thick moss bowers. In 
the heart of the.,wood was an open space, 
.made a very grotto by the overhangifig 
beeches and chesnuts ; and here, were mde 
wooden tables and benches, with spots on 
the ground worn black and hare by great 
roasting fires. In front of tho house, 
ran "what would ho called in England a 
considerable river, in America, a good sized 
stream; perhaps as wide as the Thames at 
Windsor; with a lumbering old wooden 
bridge just a thought aside from the good 
farmer’s door, shaded hy trees which “ bent 
down to kiss their shadows in tho sti’eam,” 
as fiir as eye could reach on either side; 
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with boats moored here and there, which 
anybody might take to go anywhere, and 
stay as long as they liked, and nobody caro : 
a sort of general property, nsed in a primi¬ 
tive way. 

The honso was one of those square, com¬ 
pact, two-storey frame edifices, wliich, rare 
in England, are found at every turn in 
the rural districts of the older American 
states. It had its little plot of open lawn 
in front, with hero and there a clump of 
elms, surrounded by a neat little trellis 
fence, and adorned by a pretty porch with 
shrubs about it. 

This was to bo our pleasant summer 
home. Wo received a hearty welcome from 
the farmer and his family, and were spc<;dily 
settled in the an-y “ best bedroom,” first 
floor front, from which a short, passage, or 
closet, led to a smaller apartment, also dc- 
.signed for our party. 'I’he room had the 
freshest, cleanest smell in the world. How 
thoroughly the bui’C wooden floor had beqp 
scrubbed, how stiffly starched were the 
eurf.:iins, how perfectly pure the not too 
coarse cotton sheets! The good farmer’s 
mother star’od out, not unclioerfiilly, ujlon 
ns fTOin the wall; to be sure, she looked as 
i f she w'cre oir tlio point of tumbling forth on 
the washingstand, but as the danger did not 
seem to disturb /ler, it need not disturb us. 
Tho walls were plainly wliito-washed, the 
I'urniture was uncertiiin: you ran some peril 
if you sat down in a chaii’, without test¬ 
ing tho capabilities of its legs beforehand. 
A few books, a novel by James, Watts’s 
hymns. Burton’s Anatomy of Melanclioly, 
and a very, very an<!ient “ Keepsiiko,” were 
primly ari’anged on the table. 

Wo were called down betimes to have 
a “ snack o’ vittlesFarmer Standisli 
“ ’sposed we must bo ‘ tuckered out’ 
by our journey, and hungry as a wood- 
ebuck.” To the faro wo did full justice, 
blessing tho fortune which led us to 
so groaning a table of healthy, substan¬ 
tial, and really cnjoyablp, dishes. Wc 
adjburned to tho “best sittin’ room:” in 
truth a somewhat dreary, sombre, and musty 
apartment, full of strange daguenotypes 
and prints, and stifi’chairs, and fancy needle¬ 
work framed and hung. But hero was a 
piano; and'Farmer Standisli had promised 
that “ our Nance,” as ho styled his eldest 
daughter, should regale us with some music. 
And she gave us a treat; for she sang a 
pretty ballad with a sweet voice, and a’eal 
feeling. 

Before we retired, we made known to 
our host a heroic resolution with which we 


had left town. In a sudden zeal of muscular 
Christianity, wo had determined to do some 
amateur fai-ining; to rise with the lark, and 
till tho cartli with our own hands. Tho 
squire laughed when wx> stated our resolve, 
and said, “All right; but you’ll not stick to 
it. I’ll be bound !” He promised, neverthe- . 
less to have us called and give us a “ chore 
or two” in tho morning. 

We had hardly, as it seemed, got snugly 
cuddled up in bed, when “ thump ! thump !” 
came at our door, and Pat’s rich Irish 
brogue broke rudely in upon our slumbers. 
In the city we were accustomed to nine 
o’clock ablutions and ten o’clock break¬ 
fasts ; but now, as we lifted our exceed¬ 
ingly heavy heads, the grey dawn was but 
just reddening the furthest east. “ Surrs, 
misthcr says ye Avere to be called; breakfasht 
is all ridy and shmokin’.” There was no¬ 
thing for it but to slip on our clothes, descend 
to tho floor below, and eat what wc could of 
the substantial faro thei-c awaiting us. At 
.all events, wo saw tho beginning of tho 
farmer’s day ; the early bustle in tho barn¬ 
yard, where Tom was yoking the oxen, and 
(he good damo was attending to tho cows; 
where tlie cocks and hens were just scatter¬ 
ing over the grassplot, and the farm “hands” 
were sharpening the scythes. As w'c were 
getting ready to follow the farmer tieldward, 
tho sun rose; but friend Wilkins, who had 
never seen the sun rise before, yawiingly 
declared that it was “a most disgusting 
sight.” 

I will not relate in detail the experiences 
of that toilsome day. We were set to hoe- 
ing potatoes, but threw up oUr hoes just as 
tho .squire had got well to work ; then wo 
had a lesson at mowing, but Wilkins j ippod 
his fanciest summer trousers, and bis re¬ 
bellion thereupon infected his companions; 
next we went to the more humble work 
of gathering currants fi’om tho garden 
for tho dame’s winter jellies, but, of a 
sudden, found ourselves lying at full lengtli 
aippug tho bushes, converting tbo fruit, as 
• lawyers say, “to our own use;” and then 
Wirkins pulled out his pipe, and tho other 
tM\^o of us, ours, and that was the last of our 
boasted usefulness for that day. What a 
useless thing, to be sure, is your town hand 
in the country! Before we knew where wo 
were, the farmer, his sons, and his labourers, 
came straggling homo from all directions 
to dinner; and Nancy camo to fetch us 
from oitr ignominious retreat to tho mid¬ 
day meal. The Now England farmers dino 
at high noon ; and all hands camo in hot 
and hungry excepting the “ city folks” who 
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hjwl just f^nsted liberally on the farmer’s grass, and formed a sort of human wheel, 
fruite. Never was a table set with lustier of which our legs were the spokes, and our 
fare than Farmer Standish’s. There was a trio of heads tho hub. 

great dish heaped xxp with young potatoes What should we do to amuse ourselves ? 
which seemed to reproach us for throwing The question was answered as soon as asked, 
up the hoe so soon; there was a lordly We had got off more easily from our un¬ 
lump, or, as the Yankees say, “hunk,” of' fortunate project of amateur farming than , 
beefsteak, describable in no other way; we had hoped. We had all the day to our- 
thoro were turnips and green peas, green selves, and perfect freedom of tho country 
com—a luxuiy unkiio-wn to Englishmen for miles around. 

—^tomatoes, a monumental loaf of bread, “ Apropos of cigars,” said Wilkins, light- 
and foaming piteliers of cider and home- ing a second fragrant Havana with the 
brewed ginger beer. We sat at table with stump of tho first. “ Let’s go and see the 
the fanner’s family—or the male portion of farmer’s establi.shment for making them, 
it—and at one tmd of tho same board were You see that field of tobacco over yonder ? j 
Pat and Mike, the two “hired men” from Old Standish raises his own weed, dries it 
the Emerald Isle; while Nancy and Je- in the big ojien sheds behind tho barn, cni’cs i 
raima, brisk, pTOctical, useful farmer’s girls, it—T don’t quite know the whole process— ' 

brought ill the heaped-up dishes, helped this and then has it made up into long sijtcs 
one and that one; had a word, a nod, or a and short fives. Conchas and Cabanas, like 
giggle for each one ; and “ flew about,” as a Cuban seiior. 1 went over tho establi.sh- 
only stout-limbcd rustic Hebes can. merit a year ago, and it’s worth seeing.” ! 

Dinner over, the good farmer, before re- We strolled, first, over to the tobacco field, i 

turning to his woi'k, gave us a little good- TIic weed was just fhen at its full ripeness, jj 
humoured lecture. “Ncowyousee, young and the long, flappy, delicately furred green 1 
men,” said he, slapping liis knee, “ that leaves bent gracefully over toward tho 1 
city folks like you ain’t made up fur funn ground, growiug smaller and smaller, tho ' 
work. You'll do very well to plead at nisy higher they were on tho stout stalk. Pew 
prius, and to write noospaper pieces, but you foreignoi's know that, cveu as far north as 
ain’t quite up to this sort cr muscle Avork. New England, in tho sunny valleys of Cou- | 
It ain’t ca-sy ’z rollin,’ off a log, lean tell • necticut, sheltered a.s they are from the bleak || 
ye. So yon might jest as well give up, ea.st winds of the Atlantic, and accustomed j; 
and acknowlidge yourselves beat. Here’s to a long and steady summer heat, tobacco j| 
this farm, and a dozen others all around is grown in large quantities, flourishes ex¬ 
it. Jest go Avhero you like, and doo what uberantly, and is one of tho chief sources i 
you like, ail over ’em. There’s fish in the of profit to the farmers. It needs a rich jj^ 
river and in the brooks; fish ’em up, and warm soil, and cai'oful tending; but it |i 
we’ll have ’em cooked to-morrer morniii’, gives, iti its growth, a sentimental reward to [j 
and you can eat’em. There’s lots of boats; the cultivator; for it coiqos up gracefully, |. 
and there’s a place a little up the river rapidly, and beautifully, and is, ivith some j i 
where nobody’ll see yer, and you can go eai-e, one of tho most sati.sfactory crops to j 
. swimmiu’slick uz a duck’s foot in the mud. “handle,” Having gazed at and tasted j 
Eat uz much of that fruit out in the orchard the thick leaves, we sauntered behind the j 
as you want—^but don’t eat so much uz to barn, and there saw the long open shed, j 
be laid up. Doctor fellers is scarce in with beams running parallel from end to 
these parts. Stay at home if you like, and end, where the gathered tobacco leaves 
talk to the girls, and read po’try, ’n’ p^iy were hung to be thoroughly dried by tho 
cards, ’u’ smoke. Do jist what you like, ; sun. Then Wilkins conducted us for soxue 
when yon like, where you like, and h%ow distance along the river bank; we jumj^d j 
you like. That’s all. Audneow, good-bye into a boat, and rowed perhaps half a mile, 
till snpper time.” ' landing by the side of a little shop-like 

With which the squire tramped off, with building, where we heard the hum of voices 
his hoe over bis shoulder, his baggy blue and the commotion of many busy persons, 
trousers tucked into a pair of stupendous We entered, and found ourselves in a long 
boots, and his great straw hat jammed low room, having wide tables ranged along 
tight over his forehead, and serving as an the walls; here, working rapidly, werd 
umbrella to his chubby face. rows of ruddy, chatty country girls, who, as 

We held an impromptu council, under they worked, laughed and talked, and now 
a high cherry tree. Cigars were lighted, and then hummed a verse of some fiamiliar 
we flung ourselves at frill length on the. ballad. Neatly packed piles of the dried 
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and cured leaf lay on the tables before them. 
Each was armed with knives and. enttere, 
and we watched the quick transformation 
of the flat lcavc!S into the smooth and com¬ 
pact cigars. The tobacco grown upon the 
farm was, we di.scovei’ed, only used as 
wrappers for the cigars. Tim good farriter 
imported, fjr the interior filling, a find 
tob.icco from Havana. Strips and little 
pie(!(‘s of this the girls placed in the centre 
of the cigar, wrapping the Connecticut 
tobacco in wide strips tightly about it, 
then pasting each of the last witli some 
paste in a jiot by their sii.le. Tt scmined to 
be done almost in an instant; the Havana 
slips were laid down, cut and t rimmed, and 
pressed into shape in a twinkling; the 
wifippers were out as- quickly; anrl more 
rapidly than 1 can ile.scribe *it, the cigar 
was made. These girls wore mostly 
(laughters of neighbouring farmers, who 
received .s<5 much per hundred cigars made; 
intelligent, briglit-cned, and witty; mapy 
of them comely, with ro.sy cheeks and 
rnddj" health ; cdncr.ti'd at the common 
I .sclnxjls, and .able, their day’s work over, 
to sit down .at the piano and rattle aVay 
' ad infinitum. 

His slock of cigars thus mmhj up, from 
j the first sowing to the last finishing tomfii, 

! the good squire (Irniig, Yankee like, a sort 
1 of .Tnek-of-all-trailes), would have them put 
’ up in gorgcon.sly hihelled hox('S. carry tlu'm 
to loivn. and .sell them to retail dealers: not 
I disdaining himself, twice or thrice a year, 
to go through the neigldxmring States with 
I samples, and acting us hi.s own commercial 
traveller. 

Oiico resolved to rclimptisli all idea of 
amateur farming and experimental muscu- 
I lar Christianity, and entering on a c:in,'er 
I of ptire pastime, tve found plenty to do. 

Farmer Standish’s hoys and girls were 
1 fertile in expedients, and bronglitOut all 
the traditional country sports and exer¬ 
cises they had biherited from the older 
g^n(n’atiojis. It wa,s jiiet the season— 
Augu.st—for picnics and long jaunts to tin,* 
famou.s sights of the neighbourhood. Busy 
as the farmers were with their crops, thefr 
full-carcd coin and their rich yellow wheat, 
many an afternoon was found when ^ the 
hoys and girls would bo spared from the 
fields, and gave up tbeir whole energy to a 
roystering, rollicking time. The announce¬ 
ment of a picnic iri the woods brought 
plenty of recruits, who came abundantly 
supplied with hampers of provisions, and 
with spirits all abve to the keen pleasures 
of the occasion. The girls would rise an 


hour earlier than usual, so aa to fini.sh their 
daily routine in time to cook the fowl, and 
prepare the liam, and slice the sandwiclies, 
and make the apple and pumpkin pics; 
while the boys, as soon as they could escape 
from the harvest drudgery, hastened to the 
w(K)d, and cleared the picnic grove of the 
rubbish whi(;li the .storms and winds bad ■ 
strewn about since the last feast thei'e. 
Afternoon arrived, the waggons came 
rumbling up this road and that; the 
horses were hitched under the fiu'mcr’s 
spacious caiTiage shed ; and all hands, the 
youths gallantly carrying the baskets on 
one Jirm and the damsels on the other, 
hastened, with many a laugh and song and 
joke, to the spot of the day's merry-making. 
Once there, little time was lost; these 
sturdy souls, used so constantly to robu.st 
day-long labour, appreriatod to the utrao.st 
the limited houi-s of a holiday when it 
(-•amc. Yon should have seen the energy . 
which was thrown into the good old-time | 
games: many of them inhe;’ited from the 1 
“mother i.slc;’’ otlu^rs Iwrn in Yankt'C ' 
land itself! Now, all would huddle into a 
close-I’aiiked ring, and “ Copenhagetq" 
with its chasing, slapping, screaming. 
Irissing, and all, would be tlie order of the 
moment; then, the pai’ty would sit on tlic 
turfy ground, again in a ring, and the 
“ slippen-,” concealed from view, would 
move mysteriously here and'there, its 
seeker dodging to secure it, but dodging 
just too late; then “fortunes” would be j 
told, and “ preferences” made, and “ cha- 1 
r.'ictors” drawn, until some one, seeing the - 
games lag a little, and observing that the 
more elderly damsels had not yet (juite act 
the table, would propose a race through the 
woods, or a pTOnienade by “ couples” along j 
the diX'ji-shaded romantic paths. The j 
rustic beaux and sweethearts would come j 
back from their little tfitc-i-tMes blushing j, 
and confused somewhat, and quite fair 1 
targets for the raillery of the rest; and in ! 
the iiiidst of it, all the party would hasten j 
to take places on the rather ricketly I 
benches : now Avell prepared to do justice to j 
the plenteous viands. 

As the season advanced, and the wild 
fruits ripened, parties wera prgaiiised to 
scour the woods and roam over the pas¬ 
tures in search of them. All along the 
edges of the road.s, grew luxuriantly, the 
large, luscious, creeping blackberry, free 
for all to pluck who chose; the pastures 
abound i^d with thick clumps of “ huckle¬ 
berry” bushes ; the swamps, with the high, 
graceful bushes of the swamp “ blueberry 
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and you could hardly go for any distance in 
any direction from the farmhouse ivithout 
coining upon groves of chesnut trees, the 
prickly burrs now swelled to their largest 
size, and now yellowing in their full ripe¬ 
ness. I pity the man or woman, whether of 
fifteen or fifty, who could not enjoy one of 
these innocent, blithe, rustic parties on a 
berry or chesnut excursion. What oppor- 
tnnitios did the convenient clumps of bushes 
present for guileless flirtation ! How still 
would the youth or maiden be, who had 
discovered a spot particularly prolific of the 
fruit, for fear the others would find it out, 
and hasten to partake of its riches ! How, 
sometimes, notwithstanding the rivalry of 
the day—each striving to outstrip the 
others in the quantity of berries picked— 
the girls could not refrain from screaming 
with delight when a thick cluster of the 
little black fruit met their eyes! What 
racing there was; what eager clutching and 
good-humoured scuffling! How cunningly 
did the damsel who had made a discovery 
allure her “ preference” away from the 
rest, to help her reap the harvest! Then, 
in the chesnut gathering, how fond the 
fellows were of showing off, to the asto¬ 
nishment of the female portion of the 
party ! The American chesnuts are smaller, 
more tender, more sweet, and far more 
delicate, than the European, and are de¬ 
licious to the taste in their natural state, 
as well as roasted or boiled. So, when the 
lads had thrown down a large pile of the 
thick burrs, -with many an accident (pur¬ 
posely brought about), of the obstinate 
prickles sticking in the hair of the girls, 
as they came down, necessitating much 
care and very close proximity on the part 
of the youths to extricate them; arid when 
the girls had gathered them together; all 
hands would sit down around them under 
the capacious shade and proceed to enjoy 
a hearty feast. Sometimes a fire would 
bo built, and the fruit roasted on the 
spot. 

The country folk, almoslff everywhere in 
the New England States, are fond of muSic. 
There are few houses without some musical 
instrument or other. The girls must haVe 
their modest little piano, or harmonium, 
or guitar; the boys affect fiddle playing, 
trumpet blowing, or the violoncello or flute. 
One of our pleasantest summer pastimes 
was to organise a serenading party, and to 


go through the country roads on a moon¬ 
lit nigh^ in a long line of rustic vehicles. 
To be sure, the songs were simple ballads, 
or ancient negro melodies, and possibly 
the harmonium did not always keep time 
with the violoncello, or the ■ flute with the 
guitar; but that only made things tho 
more hilarious, and nobody, in those merry 
times, thought of criticising. 

In the autumn, just before we returned 
to onr city labours, Farmer Standish made 
his winter cider. His cider mill stood 
just beyond tho barn, in a little dip of the 
valley; and it was interesting to witness 
tho process of the cider-making from the 
heterogeneous pile of apples—good, bad, 
and indifferent—gathered for the purpose. 
The mass having been shaped in the pros.*?, 
and cut all'around into a compact and 
shapely cheese, the upper wooden press 
was jammed down upon it; and forth¬ 
with the juice began to spurt and sputter, 
inyi down tho sides of the cheese, and 
hasten through the li»ttle gutters to tho 
big tub planed ready to receive it. Wo 
all had straws, and indulged ourselves 
without limit. “ Sucking cider through a 
straw” is an old New England—for aught 
I know an old Old England—custom, and 
when tho company in which you do it is 
of the riglit sort., it is pleasanter than it 
may seem in print. 


Tho Foubth VotUMB will bo commenced on Saturday, 
J une 4, with^ Now Serial Story, entitled, 

THE DOCTOE’S MIXTUKE, 

Which will ho continued from week tor week until 
completed. 


A Short Serial Storjr will also be commenced in tho First 
Number ot the New Volume, entitled, 

IN THAT STATE OF LIFE. 

And will bo continued from week to week until com¬ 
pleted. 
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ART LIFE IN BOHEMIA.- 


FiiAaiiErN I’annv says, that if we want to 
find a place to make studies in, we niu.st go 
tf) Herraeskretclion. Fraiilein Fanny is an 
” iuithorily. She knows all the paiuter.s in 
Dresden. She knows the town aiid twenty 
miles around it, equally well. Some one 
'j.' recommended the Wdsser Hirsch to us. 
\ Fi’ahlciu Faiiny said, “ What stoopid peoples 
> to tell an artist to go at AYcisser Hirsch. 
'! TIutc is there oidy pine trec.s and a*largo 
i’ view !” No, she decided for Della and my- 
' self that we must go to Bohemia. She 
' would go with us, she said, and {-ngage our 
rooms at lower prices than we could get < h('m 
y for. We arranged to meet her at the boat- 
} landing under the Briildsche-Terrasse, and 
* thence steam up the Elbe to the little Bohe- 
h mian village the Fraiilein had so pi-aiscd. 

Nothing the good soul so loved as a bit of 
p management. She was born to be prime 
i mit)ister in the new regime; of Lady Suil'ragc 
‘ and Lady Members. After buying our 
' tickets, we found her impatiently awaiting 
,, our coming. 

“You arc late,” she exclaimed. “AVe 
e should not become the best seats on the 
1 ' boatt Now make hasto to biiy your tickets. 
Buy second class; they arc so good as 
first.” 

11 “ We’ve already bought first class,” we 

4 said. 

( At this, Fuaiilein Fanny’s economic idea's 
were shocked. Wo must go’back and ex- 
w change them. We hesitated, and she took 
: command of us peremptorily, and marched 
I us back to the billet verkauf, w'hei’e she 
I volubly explained to the clerk that we, being 
■j foreigners, did not know wKat we were 
, about, and he must give us second class 
;• tickets and ten groschens (one shilling) 


difierence. The smiling clerk could not do ^ 
it. It was not the custom. Fraiilein Fanny ; 
expostulaied till the ringing of the boat bell 
cut sliorther discourse, and then she dashed 
out of the olfice, exclaiming, in great wrath, 
a.s we meekly followed to gain the boat, 
that “only in Saxony, mean Saxony,” would 
.such a thing have occurred. The Fraulein 
is not Saxon. She is frojn a distant northern 
pi'ovince. As she hatl a second class ticket 
wo accompanied her, but her manoeuvre % 
had lost us the coveted scats in the shadow ' 
of the engine, and we had to betake our- 
selves forward to the side seats, raise our ^ 
parasols for awning.s, and have the full 
benefit of tli<; neighbourhood of the market * 
women returning with un.sold cheese and -f 
sour-krout, which, under the warm rays of ; 
a July sun, soon made our places disagree- V ' 
able. Fraiilein Fanny is literary. She > 
writes books. AVheu wo complained of the 
disagreeable smells, she told us that as ^ 
ai-ti.sts we should not mind any little annoy- > 
ance that enabled us to study human cha- 
ractor. 

“ Look at thc.se peoples. They belongs > 
to a ditlerent ela.ss to which you have ob- - 
served. The sous and daughters of the 
earth. AYere Germany one free land, j!" 
they would arLsc till the heights of Liberty. " 
Now they arc oppressed and low.” 1 

Wo w'ere sailing up the Elbe, and I called i'„ 
the Fraiilein’s attention to the sunny bright i 
morning, and the blue hills that cradle the \ 
winding of the lovely Elbe. I asked how * 
long before we would reach Hermeskret- I 
chen? “About three hpui*s,” she said. 

As w'e .steamed on, after stopping at little ^ 
villages here and there, oiii* annoyances 
were lessened; also our opportunities for ^ 
the study of human chai-aoter, for as the :• 
gang pliink was drawn to the shore, and 
the vessel sidled up to the little landings, f 
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the stoat peasant women helped one another 
to raise their baskets on their backs, eiUp- 
ping the strap that held it over their arms, 
and striding off. The fortanate ones who 
had made good .sales, or those who had 
brought no burden back, made stacks 
of baskets of themselves with good stout 
legs to carry them, clad in an incredible 
number of potticoate. 

“ Why do they wear so many petticoats P” 
said Bella. “ One would think their entire 
fortune consisted of petticoats, and they 
were afraid to leave them at liome. See 
that woman with a basket of sour-krout. 
As she stooped over to raise her basket, I 
counted four woollen petticoats about her 
ankles of different lengths and colours; and 
in July !” 

The deck was at length quite clear, save 
that one or two peasants sat quietly smok¬ 
ing their pipes, the whiffs of which, being 
now and then borne to us, caused us to 
a.sk what they smoked. 

“ Tobacco,” said Fraulcin Fanny ; “ bad 
tobacco.” 

“ Leather,” said Bella. 

“ And feathers,” said T. 

The river narrowed rather suddenly. 
Precipitous rocks began to rise, until all 
along the right side were high curious 
cliffs, constantly suggesting ruined castles.' 
We were sure they were old castles, and 
insisted to Fraiilein Fanny that it must be 
so; but no, she said, it was only a peculiar 
formation of the rocks. Frequently, little 
gorges, between the rocks, rat> down to the 
river. In each was a little village. At the 
opening of a broader gorge lay the little 
town of Schandau, with its pretty pointed 
church spire rising over the quaint high 
roofs with eye-liko windoAVS, which seemed 
to watch us as avo glided up. Hero we 
landed our remaining passengers, and 
steamed away for our last halt at Herrnes- 
kretchen. The rH'er continued to narrow, 
and we watched the landscape with interest, 
for here we were to make our home for a 
time. At last the village came in sigjit, a's 
Fraiilein Fanny said. We saw only a long 
white house of three stories, with eyes in 
the roof, at the foot of high cliffs. Notning 
else. Yes; Bella saw a flagstaff on the 
rock the other side of the gorge. 

We were disappointed. We said so. 

“ You do not like it ?” said the Fraiilein. 
“ See that window that looks on the rock. 
Will you not like such a room ?” 

“ Why, one can see nothing but the 
rock,” ^aid Bella; “ and it must be dread¬ 
fully hot.’’ 


“ We shall see,” said our guide, not at all 
troubled at our dismay. 

The ouatom-house officer came to in¬ 
spect onr luggage* our captain disembarked 
us, took care of our luggage, and we 
climbed a flight of stairs, and found our¬ 
selves before the ugly house we had seen 
from the river. Wo Avero marched into 
it. A broad, well-worn, stone-paved hall, 
another flight of stairs, and avo came into 
a large room, with a table occupying its 
whole length. At one end sat a party of 
tourists, dining. “ What will you eat ?” 
said our friend. “ One must first dine; and 
after we will see the village.” 

“ And our rooms P” said I. 

“After wo dine also,” said the Fi’auleln. 
She had a dry, droll look, and I began to 
suspcfet tha't the sunny Avindow Avhoso view 
Avas bounded by the projecting crag was 
not to bo ours. lu Bohemia one must cat 
broiled chickens. They are a speciality; 
And a bottle of sparkling Bohemian Avino i 
goes well to Avsish them doAvn. It was { 
not merely that avo had good appetites 
after our boat-ride, but the cook of the 
Iterrenhaus had that day done his best. 
Having dined well, Ave wore ready to sec ■ 
our ncAy abode. We came out into tlio j, 
road.. A noi.sy little stream da.shed over 
pebbles a few rods fi'om the Herronhaus, || 
and, following its course, we found iho |j 
village. “Ob, bow pretty !” we cried, :i,s |! 
wo turned ihto the tiny valley down wliich |1 
tho stream flowed. “ Every house is a i 
pictnre, Fraiilein, just as yon told us!” i 
The houses were built of wood, with deep ■ 
sloping roofs, an'd often with rustic galloiie.s | 
running beneath them, • whore tho house- ii 
Avife busied herself, aiid flaxen-headed !| 
children climbed tho rail to peer at the jj 
passers-by. Tho cliffs rose behind tho j 
houses, topped with pines struggling for j 
existence in their rocky beds. GroAips ; 
of pretty children played in the street, j 
or Avaded in the stream. Soon tho vil- ! 
lage church, with a cross surmounting its ] 
spire, seemed to stop our way. As avc 
drew near, wo saw a number of people I 
waiting about its half-opened door. Ex¬ 
cited boys were endeavouring to get a 
peep through tho ci'ack, but were pre¬ 
vented W the appearance of a peasant 
in his Sunday’s best. A murmur ran 
through the little crowd. New heads ap¬ 
peared at the already crowded Wirth- 
schaft door, wliich on the left commanded 
a Anew of the church. Tho miller, the 
grocer, and the women and children, wait¬ 
ing in front of the Gasthaus on the right, 
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moved forward in a body. We stood aside 
to see what was coming, and, behold! a 
bridal proees.sion. Two brown little girls, 
their flaxen hair waved smooth, and 
braided down their backs, their dresses as 
white as soap and sunshine could make 
them, led the way, strewing flowers. A 
cracked organ played out the bride and 
bridegroom. The bride, a gigantic girl, 
with a blushing countenance, a white veil, 
and a wreath of orange flow'ers, was led by 
her spouse; a small man, who reached just 
above her shoulder, and who looked as 
happy as little men always do under such 
circumstances. The father and mother, 
and a group of friends, followed, and there 
was much greeting, and kissing, and con¬ 
gratulating in the street. Behind the bride 
walked the parents ; the father, tall as the 
father of such a bride should *be, l/ead and 
shoulders above all tbo people round him. 
As wo drew back to let the party pass, the 
tall father and Praiilein Fanny made a rush 
at each other, and such a hand-shaking sgid 
vehement talk ensued 1 Then tlio little fat 
woman, whom ho had impetuously aban¬ 
doned on seeing Fraiilein Fanny, advanced, ^ 
and there was an introduction; and Ihen 
the bride and groom were introduced, and 
all the lime the talking flowed, e 

“ Ach Oott! Mein lieber IleiT Forest- 
Controller. How glad I am to see you 
again !” 

“ 7Vtid I, how enchanted I am, my dear 
Fraiilein Briihl! My wife, this is Fraiilein 
Bi'iihl, whose famous work, ]Margucritc’s 
Shadow-Life, you have so often wept 
over.” 

The fat little Frau cla.spcd Fraiilein 
Fanny’s hand, and the bride exclaimed, 
“Ach lieber Gott, bow heavenly that book 
is !’’ 

But the wedding breakfiist waited, and 
after Fraiilein Fanny had promised to visit 
Mr. the Forest-Controller later in the day, 
the wedding party sped on. 

“ Now, my dears,” said Fraiilein Fanny, 
vjio looked radiant with* the happiness of 
having met her literary admirer: “ yod 
takes your choice. You can stop in the 
Wirthshaus when you likes, but also you 
can have rooms in the house friends of 
mine Jive? in.” , 

We chose the latter, a private house being 
much preferable ta an inn. 

The viUago church did not stop the road. 
It only stopped in it, and the highway 
wound around it and psissed it. On one 
side now, the little river; on the other, the 
pretty houses. Before a large house the 


Fraiilein stopped. The door was open, and 
we wont up-stairs to the first storey, where 
we came into a largo hall with a bare, clean 
wooden floor. Several doors led out of the 
hall, and an elderly woman, hearing our 
steps, came from the interior. Her expres¬ 
sion was pleasant and kindly, but a Hrge 
goiti'O disfigured her neck. 

“ Now, Frau Lisehel, how arc you ?” sajS 
Praiilei n Fanny. “I’ve brought some ladies 
to you. I hope you have rooms ?” 

Frau Lisehel rubbed her nose with the 
back of her hand, and looked puzzled. 

“ I’d do anything for any friend of yours, 
Fraiilein Briihl, but I’ve only one room left. 
It is a large one, np-stairs.” 

We looked at each other, and again at 
the*clean largo ball. Through aback vrin- 
dow wo caught a glimpse of a terrace 
behind the house, where little tables stood, 
and plants were blooming AVe remem¬ 
bered German country inns, where dust 
and dirt accnmnhite; and we thought of 
stuffy bedrooms with enormous feather 
beds, and smoking peasants around the 
doors. Wo would sec the room. Fi-aulns- 
chel led the way up-stairs. Another large 
hall, and a largo bedroom opening out of 
it, with white-covered high feather beds, a 
great linen chest painted red, and a ward¬ 
robe painted gi'ecn. Under the window 
was a white table, and everything was ex¬ 
quisitely clean. Bella pnt her satchel on 
one bed, I laid my parasol on the other, and 
we took pos.sossion. 

“ And who have you lodging with you ?” 
asked the Fraiilein. 

“ Your Kussian friends,” rejoined the 
Frau, “ Herr Zarloff and his sister, and their 
friend Fraiilein Ahrens.” 

* Said Fraiilein Fanny in much excitement: 
“ I must go down directly to see them.” 
And addressing us in English, as slio always 
does (she seems to think wo cannot under¬ 
stand German when she speaks it), she 
said: “ Shall you not like to know a fine 
artist and his sister? Como also then!” 
The Fraiilein bustled down, led by Frau 
Lisehel to a door on the north side of (he 
haJl. A pleasant voice answered her knock 
^ith “ Herein!” and we entered. 

A lady sat alone, sowing, by a window 
fall of plants. Sbe had a sweet gentle 
face, aud greeted Frauleiu Briihl with a 
manner more French than Gennan. Frau- 
lein Ahrens was taking her after-dinner 
nap, and her brother was painting in the 
Edmond's Qrund, she said. AYonhl we not 
take cofleo with her, and then walk to the 
Grand? She made the coflee herself at 
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a amall table on which was a little china 
sciwice with a spirit lamp. 

“It is a primitive life we lead here,” she 
said. “Wc serve ourselves mostly, and 
go for our dinners to the Herrenhaus. My 
brother has spent many summers here. 
The painters never seem to weary of the 
Edmond’s Grand.” 

She soon set before ns the dainty cups of 
quaint shape, with odd figures painted on 
them. Fraiilcin Fanny, as is the fashion 
with many Germans, dilated on the beauty 
of the china. “They were heirlooms,” 
Fraulein Zartoff said; “they had been in 
the family since her grandmother’s time.” 
The coffee drank, we still sat around the 
table. Our new acquaintance was quiet 
and intelligent, and we did not feel in the 
least as though she was making an effort 
to entertain us, aiid yet there was a charm 
in her manner of introducing subjects that 
kept us listening and answering to her 
thoughts. I liked to watch her. She was 
not young, and her features were not re¬ 
gular : yet her animated expression, and the 
graceful movements of her pretty hands 
quite fascinated me. At last Fraulein 
Fanny, glancing at the clock, exclaimed 
that she really must go. 

“Adieu to my dear childrens. I shall 
wait for fine studies when you comes once 
more to Dresden.” 

We thanked the good soul heartily, shook 
hands, and she went off very gaily to fufil 
her appointment with the Forest-Controller. 

“And now, if you like, we will walk,” 
said Fraulein Zartoff. Her broad sun-hat 
donned, wo sallied forth into the little val¬ 
ley: once more following the stream, and 
pausing now and then to admire a cottage, 
or the beautiful children whom we met.* 
Fraulein Zartoff said : “ The children here 
.are famous for tlieir beauty. Ludwig 
Richter, the artist, drew most of the chil¬ 
dren for his exquisite scenes, from the 
children of Herrneskretchen and Johanns- 
dorf. Wc will go some day to Johannsdorf, 
if you like. It is a couple of miles from 
here, a charming village on the heights.”, 

A few minutes’ walk brought us to a 
noisy mill and a wateifall. Our road^, 
turned to the left, and ascended a hill 
with crags on either side. A foot bridge 
spanned the stream to the light bank; a 
large house stood beyond it. The valley of 
the stream narrowed beyond the falls. 

“ Here is the entrance to the Edmond’s 
Grand,” said Fraulein Zartoff', leading the 
way over the foot bridge, “ and this is the 
forester’s house. You see how it is orna¬ 


mented with deers’ heads and antlers. 
The forester is the Forest-Controller’s son,, 
and his wife sits at the door, with her 
baby in her arms. The pi'oporty belongs to 
Prince Clari, who comes every year to hunt 
here. He is very fond of this glen, and proud 
of its renown among paintei-s. You sec how 
artistically the path has been arranged; 
we cross ag.ain by that lovely rustic bridge, 
and the way runs along the left bank. 
The trees are more beautiful, and the out¬ 
look finer than on this side. See how 
grand that group of trees is ! My brother 
has often painted it. From every side it is 
beautiful.” 

Wc strolled on, slowly. It was such a 
lovely glen ! The moss-covered rocks in 
the streams, the clear Avators, where sun¬ 
shine and shadows of drooping branches 
and brigiit-glancing trout played altogether. 
The lovely path, the huge boulders and 
cliffs among which it wound, the birches 
and the pines contrasting their gay and 
soipbro foliage, all enchanted us; we 
continually stopped to find some new bit, 
more beautiful than the last. 

“ Ah, there is my brother!” said Fraiilein 
Zartoff. 

Herr Zartoff Avas seated in the path 
before us ; .a beautiful sketch on his easel. 
Hearing our voices, ho rose: a dignified, 
courtly man, of middle age. Wo were 
introduced, and kindly received. He was 
glad to have more company, he said. 
Wc must conie and make some studies 
in the ClTnind. Ho walked a little way 
Avitli us, but wc- soon left him to return to 
his Avork, Avhilc avo explored, to its lovely 
limit.s. Prince Clari’s glen. 

The sunlight had left' the drooping 
branches and the sparkling Avater. The 
little trout darted about in its cool, clear 
depths, with no sunshine to make their 
bright colours gleam and glow, as we 
turned homeward. Herr Zartoff, too, had 
put up hi.s brushes, and aa’os ready to go 
home, when we rejoined him. The little 
village was all in- shadow, and we parted 
at the door of Frau Lischel’s house, 
Fraulein Zartoff going with her brother to 
dino at the Herrenhaus. It was not late: 
only five o’clock: and we passed the rest 
of thp day in arranging our room. We 
unpacked our boxes, and had a talk with 
the landlady about good things to eat. 

“Kggs?” 

“ Yes; they were brought from Schandau 
once a week. The beer came from Boden- 
bach; black and white bread, coffee, and 
sugar could be tad in the Anllage.” 
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“Butter?” 

“Yes,* a woman keeps a cow, a mile 
away, and sells butter when she h^ it, and 
milk when she does not \ise it; but one 
can send every week to Schandau for what 
ono wants.” 

Frau Lischel keeps a goat, and offers us 
goat’s milk instead of cow’s whenever wo 
wish it. 

Wo think we will have tea and bread- 
and-butter, as our walk has made us tired 
and hungry. Frau Lischel offers to send 
Olymp, a palo - faced inanimate - looking 
girl who had been listening to our conver¬ 
sation, for butter and broad; but wo must 
engage milk beforehand. Olymp will tell 
the woman to bring an extra supply in the 
morning. To-night we can<try t^o goat’s 
milk. 

Wo had some nice Russian tea with us, 
and Bella brought it in, while I watched 
Frau Lischel set out some cups and saucers 
on one of the tables on the terrace. *It 
was a pleasant place. Fraiilein Zartoff’s 
window.s looked out ,upon it; flowers in 
pots, and plants in tubs, ornamented its* 
stone pavement; benches and wooden 
chairs were set aroxmd the small tables. 
Above, was the evening sky, rosy W'ith 
bright fleecy clouds floating over the crags 
and the outspringing pine trees, that 
loomed dark against the golden light. 
A new moon of promise dipped, ready to 
disappear in the branches, as wo sat down 
to take our tea. 

Did any one ever drink goats’ milk for 
the first time and like it ? I drank my 
tea milkless; and a degenerate little black 
kitten that rubbed against Bella’s dress 
got a surreptitious supply of milk that Bella 
slyly slipped down to her, when the Frau 
was out of sight, I like black bread, 
and the butter was not bad, and I was 
hungry. 

We were up early next morning. The 
milk-woman had left our milk, and Olymp 
hi*d been to tho baker’s’ for white rolls.. 
Our sugar and coffee we had taken the 
precaution to bring -with ns from Di-esden, 
and very good it lasted, wo sitting on the 
terrace at our little table, in tho fresh mora- 
ing air. The Zartoffs had already break¬ 
fasted at another table. Herr Zai-toff ap¬ 
peared at the door just as we were ready to 
start for tho Edmond’s Grund, and accom¬ 
panied us. 

What a pleasant day we passed in the 
shady glen, with the music of the waters 
and the son^ of birds all day in our cars! 
Herr Zartoff painted within a few minutes’ | 


walk from us, and came to seo us once or 
twice, in his resting minutes, smoking his 
cigar. When tho .sunlight left' the Grund, 
we put away our brushes and colours, and, 
as we did so, Fraiilein Zartoff came up. 

“ Quite ready for dinner, I am sure,” 
said she. “ I’ve come for my brother. He 
would never remember that he must eat, if 
it were not for me. He often neglects it 
when he is busy, and frequently when I 
don’t come for him, he returns so weary, 
and I say to him, ‘ Why art thou so tired ? 
I am sure thou hast forgotten to eat thy 
dinner.’ And he says,‘Ah! perhaps that 
is it.’ He is dreadfully absent minded. I 
wonder if all painters are! It was only 
last night that he took his bedroom candle 
to look for something in his closet, and left 
it there, shut the door on it, and called 
to me to know what I had done with tho 
candle. Will you not go with us to dinner 
to-day? We dine when wo like, and of 
course you will; but perhaps on your first 
day you would like company.” 

We thanked her gladly, and we made 
a merry party at tho Herronhaus. While 
we sat at dinner, some Dresden artists came 
into the room, laden with paint boxes and 
sketching umbrellas, and were very joy¬ 
fully received. They had only come that 
morning, and had been sketching all day 
in another Grand. 

We left the gentlemen with their cigars 
and their beer, and strolled out to walk by 
tho Elbe with Fraiilein. Zartoff. A plea¬ 
sant path led by picturesque houses, with 
friendly eye-like windows in their deep 
slanting roofs. One roof was a Cyclops, but 
yonder was a six-eyed one; and that was 
the Forest-Controllers daughter’s dwelling: 
tho bride of yesterday. They were taking 
their supper in a pretty rustic summer¬ 
house, commanding a fine view of tho Elbe 
and the cliffs above, touched with tho last 
rosy rays of the sotting sun. 

And so the weeks went by. Early rising, 
delightful walks, and plea.^nt work all 
da/, while the birds sang and tho waters 
flowed. Now and then a nimble squirrel 
\C<)uld cross our path or dash up tho tree 
before ns. Every day tourists passed us, 
papas and mammas and childi’en: many 
of whom were going over tho Saxon Swit¬ 
zerland on foot. They concluded their 
excui'sion with climbing to the wonderful 
rocky Prebischthor, which is only a short 
distance from Herrneskretchen; and then 
after a walk through the Edmond’s Grand, 
and a supper at tho Horrenhaus, they took 
the boat for Dresden, or the rail further 
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into Bohemia or Austria. Pleasant kindly 
people they were, always politely saluting 
us as they passed; sometimes stopping with 
a few words of sympathetic enjoyment of the 
subject of our work. The Zartoffs we found 
delightful acquaintances. With them we 
visited other Grrunds, and often the Praiilein 
sister brought her book and a nice luncheon 
in a little brown basket; and in one of the 
gorges, through which a streamlet ran to 
turn the great wheels of a neighbouring 
mill, wo took our noonday luncheon. 
From the mill, the stalwart country-woman 
brought us coffee, milk, and butter, and 
sometimes she saved the Praiilein the 
trouble of bringing tho brown basket, • by 
setting forth black broad and eggs. How 
hard and how delightfully we worked with 
such pleasant surroundings ! Our only in- 
ten-uptions were the peasant passing us, 
with his oxen, dragging down the naiTow 
road the great logs of wood from the 
forest above, to bo saAvn at tho mill below. 
Tlio only drawback to our full enjoyment 
was the spectacle of women passing, car¬ 
rying on their backs immense bundles of 
wood, eight or ten feet long and three or 
four foot thick. Poor creatures ! It was 
hard to see them toiling down, so laden, 
with their bare feet and bare heads, and 
most of them with frightful goitres. 

On Sunday mornings the bell of the 
parish church called every one to mass; 
and tho pea-sants, young and old, trooped 
in from the cottages far and near. Such 
very old women came, leaning on their 
staffs, carrying their beads and their 
prayer-books ! Hideous, wrinkled, old crea¬ 
tures, with enormous goitres; and little 
children so fresh and lovely that wo looked 
on them and marvelled how it were possible 
for sneb fair young things ever to become 
snch old women. The beauty of these 
peasant lives is very short. Past their first 
youth, hard labour and enn and storm soon 
change the soft pink skin into parchment, 
and wrinkles tgke the place of dimples. 

The church was little, old, and odd; dnd 
the priest was suited to his church: a 
little, wrinkled, old man, with a crookdd 
shoulder and a queer voice. The church 
bell bad been cracked for many a year; 
tho dismal old organ bad confirmed 
asthma; and the schoolmaster performed 
upon it marvels of shambling execution. 
The children sang in harsh s^ong tones, 
and the baker’s daughter, a tall, hand¬ 
some girl, led the choir, and on week days 
carried a huge basket on her back full of 
bread or flour,. and served tho customers 


at tho shop. Tho walls of the church were 
adorned with wreaths of dusty’artificial 
flowers, with bows of riband attached; 
they were onco of diffra^ent colours, but 
time and dust had reduced them to about 
tho same hue. 

Wo sat on high wooden benches, and 
looked at tho altar, painted red and blue 
and brown, with dingy paper bouquets of 
faded colours under glass shades, and more 
dusty wreaths. But tho wonders of the 
sanctuary were two old green lanterns 
standing up high on red sticks, and help¬ 
lessly inclining toward one another: one 
having a cross surmounting it, which its 
companion must have lost years ago. 
They had perhaps been used to light the 
sauctusqy in 'some early time. Tho priest 
had not to complain of absentees. The 
women and th» men, the boys and the 
girks, crowded the church even to tho door 
step, and wore very devout and well 
beJtiaved. All the women and girls wore 
handkerchiefs of varied and bright colours 
on their heads, ^nd <;loan api-ons over their 
'■print gowns. Each woman carried her 
handkerchief carefully wrapped around her 
treasured prayer-book, and held it well in 
sight as she marched in and out. 

• Fraiiloin Fanny snrpidsed us, early one 
day, with a party of EngUsh ladies whom 
she was taking care of in her usual 
energetic stylo. She would take no denial, 
we must go to the Prcbisch^or with them. 
So our brushes had to bo laid aside, and 
we joined them. It was a long jaunt to 
tho top of tho Prebischthor: a continued 
ascent of a rocky mountain for two hours, 
winding up a road cut out of tho hills 
among the crags, until finally only a foot 
path remained that led up over and around 
cliffs till wo came into a great rocky 
amphitheatre, the rocks rising like a gi¬ 
gantic wall aU about us, with shafts 
and columns, and needles of immense irre¬ 
gular shapes, piercing tho sky. At last we 
^gained the heiglit, wherd a great archwUy 
of stone leaves room below for houses to 
he built, and a taU pine tree to find its 
bed beneath it. Here was perched tho in¬ 
evitable restaurant, and we dined with an 
appetite and with a wonderful ■view before 
ns of the Bohemian mountains in all their 
I lovely lines and soft hues. On our way 
Yire had met many tourists, and Fraiilem 
Fanny was social with every one. Shd was 
particularly anxious ferr Bella and myself to 
make acquaintances, “to continue;” as she 
said, “ tiw stndy of the human nature.” 

“And also you are artists, and shall 
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make to you friends of influence. That valley, with glasses of Adam’s ale in their 
lady who walks before us is the wife of a hands, singing still. A group of brown 
deputy to the legislature, also of one of the and bright-eyed little children had brought 
first families in Dresden. The young man the water from the springs near by, which, 
who wears the green cap is her son. He clear as crystal, sprang i'rom the I’ocks on 
likes much to draw. Now, Miss Bella, you purpose for tired travellers. Who but 
shall walk with them, talk to the son about Germans, irrepressible poets and musicians, 

Ixis drawing, so will you flatter the mother; would, after such a jaunt up and dowir, j 
and when you climbs the steep path, you have sat by the wayside with glasses of j 

shall take his arm, so will you flatter him. water in their hands, singing sentimental T 

A young man likes always when an older songs, and three-part and four-part songs, 
lady takes his arm. Thus shall you become all about love and Vaterland ! Tho chil- 

a friend in the mother.” dren stood in admiration, and wo seated 

Bella was quite thrust upon the chance ourselves on tho grass beside them. When 
acquaintance hy Fraiilein Fanny; but pro- our jovial musicians had finished we ap- 
voked her greatly hy not accepting tho plauded, and one gentleman jokingly passed 
young roan’s arm, and entirely forgetting a hat around, into which the ladies threw 
all her good counsels, and straying from flowers. Then some among us asked the 
tho path and the influential p^rty, to barefooted peasant hoys to. sing, who, 
gather flowers. proud, pleased, and bashful, drew near and 

We mot a jolly clcrgymap climbing to grouped themselves together, looking at 
the Prebischthor, away from his home in each other to see who would have the 
his holiday, with his daughter. Fraiilein courage to lead off: when up stole a little 
Fanny, who soon leamtall about every oAo, girl who had hitherto .stood at a distance, 
wliispoi'ed to mo that he was a very distin- a sei-ious large-eyed child of five, and they 
guished iqan : a “superintendent pastor,” began togethei*. Their voices, feeble at first, 
the next thing to a bishop in his little prin- • soon sounded clear and strong, and they did 
cipality. At dinner, Fraiilein Fanny and the their small best. Very modestly, too, their 
superintendent pastor monopolised the con- little fingers pinching their palms while 
versatiou. Fraiilein Fanny displayed all her they sang about “Golt und Kaiser.” 
learning, and they reasoned on things too There was a real contribution now, and we 
deep for our stock of German; but as the left them, their heads all together, cotmting - 
sparkling mellow Bohemian wine got low up their kreutzers. 

in the bottles, tho conversation camo down “ Do you know we have a theatre in 
to our level, and the anecdotes and lively town ? Shall wo not all go this evening ?” 
sallies kept tho table very gay. As we said Fraiilein Zartoff. 
lingei-ed on our way down, gathering flowers “ A theatre ! Where ?” 

and grasses, a party of jolly gentlemen “ At the Wirthshaus Zum Stadt Berlin.” 

■W'ero heard high above us, singing in parts, A long name, but it was only tho shabby, 
and tho opposite wall of rocks sent tlieir dirty inn by the church, 
voices back with a wonderful effect as of “ The company camo yesterday, and to- 
a full choir. Wo stopped to listen, until night tliey give their first representation, 
they overtook us, and Fraiilein Fanny com- They play np-staii’s in one of the rooms of 
plimented them on their music. They tho Wirthshaus. They are strolling actors, 
were in gay spirits, and chatted a little who have most of them seldom seen a city 
and then sped on. The superintendent larger than Bodenbach, and who spend 
pastor had gone to the Winterberg in- their winters in some little town, and in 
stead of returning by’Hermeskrctchcn, summer time come hero, or visit other little 
and wo amused ourselves condoling with villages like this. They always remind me 
Fraiilein Fanny upon his loss. We assured of Wilhelm Meistor’s early days. They 
her wo knew he was a widower, and then -will probably stay here six or eight weeks.” 
his mind was so congenial to her own. “ And where do they live ?” 

Wo overtook the deputy’s wife and son “Among tho peasants. Tho manager 
a little farther down, and tho Fraiilein has a room in cottage on tho road near 
walked with her' for lack of more iptellec- the Heri-onhaus, where lie lives with his 
tual society, while wo foreigners gatltered wife, the * first old woman’ of the play, 
and compared ferns. Wo camo down fram. their daughter, tho sentimental heroine, 
steep climbing to tHe sloping path at last, their son, who is ‘ the villain,’ and tho little 
and here,^ we found the merry gentlemen yellow-haired child, who is a ‘ fairy* on tho 
sitting on the grass, resting in a green cool stage, and very dirty-faced at homo. Their 
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room is divided by a curtain at night, and 
during the day the beds are piled against 
the walls, and the father, when not engaged 
at the theatre, plies his trade of a worker in 
hair, sitting on one of the ‘ property’ boxes 
instead of a chair. The rest of the com¬ 
pany are scattered about among the cot¬ 
tages. The * leading gentleman’ and the 
‘ singing young lady’ live opposite at the 
baker’s.” 

Of course we were anxious to go, so, 
after an earljr tea, we went. We climbed a 
crazy old stannase to the first floor, where wo 
found the door-keeper, with a little table in 
front of him, on which flared a tallow candle. 
The table-drawer was open, and he swept 
our gi'oschens into it, and then ushered us 
into the first and best places: places which 
were intended for distinguished visitors, 
and for which wo had paid four groschens 
(about fivepence) csach. It was a large, 
low room, with wooden benches without 
backs, and wo were about four feet from 
the red-painted curtain which divided the 
stage from us. Behind us, the room was 
ah'eady filled with peasants and children ; 
even the window-ledges, as better places for* 
seeing, were already full of spectators. The 
first seats were soon taken. The Forest- 
Controller and his wife, and the newly- 
married couple arrived, and a little rough- 
looking man, with shaggy hair and bushy 
eyebrows, coarsely dressed, took his seat 
near us. I watched him with some curiosity, 
for I could not make him out. He evi¬ 
dently. was not a peasant, and hardly a 
gentleman, and yet his countenance was 
intelligent, and his features refined, but a 
singular, half moi'ose, half bitter expression 
waiTcd with the keen and thoughtful look 
of his eyes. While I looked at him, he 
went out to .speak to some one, and Fraii- 
lein Zartoff a.sked mo if I wore not curious 
to know something about that person ? 

“He is a character,” said she. “He 
lives two miles from here at Johannsdorf. 
His father was a largo pi’oprietor there, 
and educated his son liberally. He Ijeld 
for many years an excellent position as pro¬ 
fessor of music in St. Petersburg. He re¬ 
turned here about fifteen years ago, and 
married a peasant woman, although, with 
his fortune and acquirements, ho could 
have married a lady anywhere. He has 
lived here ever since, never goes aww, and 
associates with very few, bis chief com¬ 
panions being the schoolmaster and the 
son of the uindlord of the Herrenhaus. 
They meet together every Monday evening 
throughout the year, and, rain or shine, 


Herr Berg always comes from Joliannsdorf, 
down a rocky road, on foot, and returns the 
same evening. Tho three gentlemen play 
trios—piano, flute, and violin. That is his 
sole amusement. He is a great puzzle to 
us, for he is very well educated, and a very 
good musician, and his children are grow¬ 
ing up rude peasants, like all those about 
here.” 

Tho story was cut short by tho arrival of 
the orchestra. They came in, one by one, 
in hob-nailed boots; noisy, clumsy, awk¬ 
ward peasants. Tho first-comer, a lanky 
fellow, had borrowed the tallow candle from 
the ticket-office, and added to the illumina¬ 
tion of the theatre (which until now had 
been confined to candles hung around the 
sides of the room in tin sockets), by lighting 
tho row of tallow dips in front of tho curtain. 
This done, he carried the candle back again, 
and brought in a double-bass viol. Soon, tho 
whole orchestra was assembled: frowsily- 
hpaded uncouth men, with faces, as brown 
as the long pipes that hung down to their 
breasts. A bench was placed between ns 
and tho curtain, and over this they strided, 
in.struraentsin hand, and commenced tuning. 
When they were satisfied with the harmo¬ 
nious rel5j.tion3 of their instruments, they 
began to play, keeping time with their feet 
and heads, and working very hard with their 
shoulders and elbows, as well as their hands 
and their months. 'The violins squeaked, tho 
wind instruihents wheezed, and the gaunt 
old peasant stood up to his double-bass, 
smoking gravely all tho while. It was 
quite extraordinary how every man could 
play so near the pitch of his neighbour and 
yet miss it. As to time, that was not so 
bad, for the Germans are natural timists. 

At last tho music ceased, tho cui’tain 
went up, and tho members of the orchestra 
smoked their pipes and enjoyed the play. 
It was not a bad piece, though from tho 
ceiling being low, and the necessity of tho 
performprs being raised above tho au¬ 
dience, the taller actors suffered somewhat 
nn theif effects. The curtain being raised, 
we could see that tho boards of the theatre 
were small beer tables set together, and 
these being rather higher than was needful, 
the top of the aged father’s head was quite 
cut ofi' by the row of dirty-blue clouds sus¬ 
pended from the ceiling. The actors not 
being perfect in their parts, tho prompter 
read in a loud voice every word of the play, 
the actors repeating it after him with ap¬ 
propriate action, umesB too mUch absorbed 
in watching him to catch the words. Tho 
old aunt, the good soul of the piece, had such 
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vague ideas of the parts of the face where Has not Richard the Third had his de- 
wrinkles came in age, that when she strode fenders and advocates ? Has not Jack 
upon the scone, Bella whispered: “ Oh, Cade been proved to be a gentleman ? Has 
what a dirty face!” I at first thought not Macbeth been whitewashed of the 
that she represented a tattooed character, crime of murder ? And have not' even 
but soon found that she was only in- those despised little creatures, the toads, 
tended to be old and good. The sonti- been taken under the protection of philo- 
mental heroine appeared in a pink print sophers, relieved of the charge of being 
dross with a string of blue glass beads poisonous and disgusting reptiles, and re- 
around her neck, which was afflicted with cognised as the harmle-ss fellow-labourers 
the goitre. Her tender feet were covered of the gardener and cultivator; a friend 
by shoes, but she wore no stockings. One who devours for him the too prolific 
front tooth did duty for the row of peaids insects that consume the tender roots and 
that the gashing innocence of her part shoots of his' vegetables ? And , as for 
nuglit legitimately claim. In spite of these the neglected portions of the human race, 
minor defects, she was a great favourite do not the British parliament and the 
with the peasants, and Praidcin Zartoff told British press continually I’ing and overflow 
me they often boasted what a beauty she with their sorrows, and with the woful 
had been in her youth. Bait tc^th were catalogue of the dangers that will, or may, 
lacking among the propci’tics of the com- afflict society if juslico be not done? The 
pany, there being but one good set in the wrongs of children, the wrongs of women, 
whole body. These were in the possession the wrongs of paupers, the wrongs of lu- 
of tho young man who played a sailor with natics—the wrongs even of dumb animals— 
great vigour, and who bawled out.his ^art find zealous tongues and printing presses to 
in a deafening manner. Whether he fancied set them forth; but I look in vain for any 
the upper room of tho Wirthshaus to be a one to say a word in behalf of my client— 
largotheatre, or whether ho had a fine sense? a client in whose condition and treatment 
that a sailor being much exposed to bois- the whole human race is interested: mfcn 
terons weather -would acquire a habit of and women, old and young, the wise and 
speaking loud, I could not tell. the unwise, the civilised and tho savage. 

Wo found tho play so entertaining, that in every clime and country*under the sun. 
we bore with patience tho rapidly thicken- As I said before, it may be Quixotic in 
ing fumes of peasant tobacco, which rose in me. But I wage battle in defence of my 
a cloud before us from tho orchestra, in- Dulcinea-, the Leit Hand ! 
creased by tho volume which poured in at How is it that this excellent member 
tho open door, tilled ^vith interested faces, of the human body is treated with an 
and from the crowd beliind us. We only amount of neglect and injustice greater 
became aware of the suffocating atmosphere, than is bestowed on any other ? We make 
when, tho play being over, and all the no distinction in our favours between tho 
tallow candles rapidly puffed out by tho right eye and the left. The one can see as 
economic managei’, wo again gained the well as the other; and tho left eye can 
fi-esh air, and walked home in the summer appreciate the charms of a lovely -woman, 
moonlight. • or a beautiful landscape, as well as the 

right. Tho left ear is as acutely sus¬ 
ceptible of the sounds of pleasure, or of 
THE LEFT HAND. pain, as tho right; the left nostril scents 

^ the perfume of rose and lily as deftly 

• It may be Quixotic; but I must do battle as its twin-brother on tho other side of the 
in behalf of my Dulcinea. In this age, it fai!e. In walking, the left leg does as 
is said that there is no wrong without a much duty as tho right; and I have yet to 
I’omedy. This I deny. I am positive, how- l«am that there is any difference between 
ever, that there is no wrong great or small, tho left foot and the right, Avhen they are 
which, when pointed out, will not elicit a alternately planted on tho ground, either 
groan from somebody, or impel some in running, leaping, or walking; and 
philanthropist, or it may be, some mere whether they do not equally well sustain 
grumbler, to wag his tongue or dip his tho whole weight of the body, when tho 
pen in ink, to set forth the grievance. It is body requires their support. But, between 
not only the wronged but tho neglected the right hand and tho left, there is an 
that find Mends in our days. We redress, appreciable difference, a difference which 
or Btrivo to redress, the wrongs of history. I maintain to be the work of art, of pro- 
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judice, of babit, and of ignorance; not 
of nature. It is true, doctors sometimes 
tell ns that the position of the heart on 
the loft side of the body renders it de¬ 
sirable that we should not use the left 
hand so frequently and so constantly as 
the right, lest we should, somehow or 
other, damage, or weary, or interfere with 
the action of that most important organ. 
This is a statement which I, for one, 
should feel more inclined to believe, if the 
same reasoning wore applied to tho left 
, leg. But the - doctors do not go this 
length; and, with all deference to their 
superior knowledge of anatomy and phy- 
siology, I am unconvinced and incredulous 
on this subject, and hold that the left hand 
is the innocent victim of an unfounded 
delusion. 

The name, in England, of this neglected 
member of the human foxm divino is 
highly suggestive of the wrong committed 
against it. It is called the “left” because 
if is left out of the proper course of work 
and business; left out of consideration; 
I left to neglect, and even to scorn. The 
Romans called it sinister, the French call 
it gauche, and the Germans links; none of 
which words convoy the English meaning 
. of abandonment. But, on the principle, 
I too often and too commonly at work in 
the world, of giving a dog a bad name and 
then hanging him, the word sinister, ap¬ 
plied to tho poor left hand, has come to 
signify any course of proceeding that is 
dark, wicked, or malignant. A man with 
a “ sinister ” expression of countenance, is 
held to be tho reverse of amiable or agree¬ 
able ; a “ sinister ” report, or rumour, is one 
that is laden with evil. To do a thing “ over 
the left ” means not to do it ; a “ left- 
• handed ” compliment is an insult in dis¬ 
guise ; and a “ left-handed marriage ” is 
either no marriage at all, or a marriage 
which the lord of creation who con¬ 
tracts it, is much too high and mighty to 
avow. The “ bar-sinister ” in heraldiy sig¬ 
nifies illegitimacy; and “left” being in 
one sense the opposite of “ right,” has been 
held, with the grossest injustice, to bo that 
other opposite of ri^ht which is designated 
aa “wrong.” 

All faculties of mind and body suffer 
impairment and diminution from disuse. 
No man or woman in civilised society can 
turn his, or her, ears backwards and for¬ 
wards to catch a sound in either direction, 
as all wild animals can do who live in a 
state of constant alarm or danger firom 
enemies. The savage Aborigines of the 


American continent, and other wild tribes 
in every part of the woi’ld, where men 
are compelled to rely qpon their own vi^- 
lance and strength for protection against 
opponents, possess this faculty, while their 
European and other compeers, accustomed 
to rely upon th.e law and upon the police 
for their security against aggression, have 
completely lost it. In like manner the blind, 
who are deprived of the most precious of 
all the faculties, are endowed with a more 
exquisite sensibility of touch and hearing, 
than people who can. see, simply because 
they are driven by painful nfccossity to 
cultivate and make the most of such facul¬ 
ties as remain to them. One who is 
wholly deprived of his right hand, learns 
to use tho left, and to apply it to every 
purpose iof dexterity or skill, until be 
makes it as efficient as its fellow. Chil¬ 
dren, when they first begin to take notice 
of tho world in which they live, so com- 
mogly use both hands alike, that they have 
to be corrected by their parents and nurses 
and to be taught systematically to give the 
right hand tho preference in convoying the 
food lo their mouths, and never to let the 
left hand do that which it is tho custom 
of .society to perfonn with the right. We 
are told in the Book of Judges, that during 
the fearful civil war between Israel and 
the tribe of Benjamin, there were seven 
hundred chosen men of the latter who 
were left-handed, and that every one of 
these warriors could “ sling stones at an 
hair’s breadth, .and not miss.” Thus each 
man was worth two in battle, because ho 
had been trained' to make his loft hand 
equal to his right. If seven hundred men 
could have been thus educated, why not 
seven thousand, or seven hundred thou¬ 
sand, or the whole human race? There 
is no reason against it, but -habit, pre¬ 
judice, and fashion. As to the doctor’s 
reason, apropos of the heart, I shall take 
the liberty of considering it unfounded 
until it sliall bo .satisfactorily proved in 
the case of any left-handed man or womaif, 
that the action of his or her heart has 
been injuriously affected by his or her ambi- 
dexteri^. 

Of course all argument is vain on this 
subject. The old cannot learn -and tho 
young will not learn. Besides, it may be re¬ 
plied that, all things considered, the world 
gets on very well ,aB it is, although it o^y 
uses one half of the manual skill with which 
Nature has endowed the lordly race that 
has subdued and replenished it. True; 
and a truism. Yet did not the world get 
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on very well with oil lamps, stago-uoaches, 
Margate hcrfa, and the semaphore ? without 
gas, railways, Bteam>shipB, and the electric 
telegraph ? 

After all, the whirligig of fashion and 
pre^'udice has its revenge as well as the 
whirligig of Time. If the male half of 
the world do such injustice to itself as 
to sacrifice fifty per cent of its working 
power, the female half of the world takes 
up the co-equal limb that has been scorned, 
and makes it a beauty and a joy for ever. 
On the fourth finger of the hand, which is 
not so greatly in danger of collision with 
the hard facts and hard implements of toil 
as tho hand that does the daily work of the 
world, the'bridegroom places the symbol of 
marriage, the plain gold ring, which it is 
the glory of a true vyoman to be privileged 
to wear; happiest of all the happy sVio, if 
conjugal love on her part and that of her 
hnsbaud be as .unalloyed with falsehood 
and change as the pure gold is with dross; 
and if the circle of their mutual confidence 
and affection be as complete, and without 
a break in its continuity, as the little circle 
which on the bridal mom her spouse placqd 
upon her finger. It is a variety of the 
samo old medical superstition, which has 
so largely helped to bring the left hand 
into disuse among mankind, that has 
helped the better and fairer half of man¬ 
kind to make amends for the injustice 
done it. “The wedding ring,” says an 
ancient author, “is worn on the fourth 
finger of the left hand, because it was 
formerly believed that a small artery ran 
from tliis finger to tho heart. This,” he 
adds, “ is contradicted by e;xperienoe; but 
several eminent authors, as well Gen¬ 
tiles as Christians, as well physicians as 
divines, were formerly of this opinion; 
and, therefore^ they thought this finger the 
most proper to hear this pledge of love, that 
from tbence it might be conveyed, as it were, 
to the heart. Levinus Lemnius, speaking 
of the ring finger, says that a smallnbranch 
of 4;ho artery, and not of the nerve, as 
GelHus thought, is stretched forth from the 
heart to this ^ger, the motion whereof, 
you may perceive, evidently in all this 
affects the heart in woman by the touch of 
your fore-finder. I used to raise such, as 
were &llen in a swoon by pinching this 
joint, and by rubbing the ring of gold 
with a little safiiun, for by this a restoring 
force passeth to the heart, and refresheth 
the fountain of Ufe with which the finger 
is joined. Wherefore antiquity thought 
fit to compass it about with gold” 
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In our day, the rubbing of the gold ring 
with a new dress, or with a set of dia¬ 
monds, might possibly bo more eflfective 
than the rubbing with saffron. ■ But let 
that pass. The right hand may be given 
in marriage; but, as far as the ladies are 
concerned, it is the left baud that confirms 
and seals the bargain. 

THE IGNIS FATGUS AND THE FIEE. 
Whbk first in foolish early days 
I youth and beauty saw, 

And felt within my spirit stir 
True to our Nature’s law; 

And yet again when other charms 
Once more did strongly more 
And shake my heart, 1 both times said 
. I think this must be love. 

But when at last I met you, dear, 

And got to know your heart. 

And tound your beauty was not all. 

But quite the smallest part 

Of such a noble whole as still 
With knowledge nobler grew. 

My heart spoke plainly out, and then 
That this was love I knew. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

• 

Whetheb I am I, is a question which 
most of ns can answer with tolerable con¬ 
fidence ; and yet it has puzzled physicians 
and metaphysicians very considerably. We 
are told that all the material particles, all 
the carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and so forth 
composing the human body, change in the 
course of a certain number of years; they 
enter into new combinations. Materially or 
corporeally speaking, I am not the same 
man that I was ten years ago. My bodily 
weight is made up of wholly different 
particles, and I am not I; the I of 1870, is 
not the same as the I of 1860; I am another 
man altogether. As to tho metaphysicians, 
they have so mystified the world with the 
synthesis of tho I with the non the Ich 
with the non Ich, the ego with the non 
ego, that nobody can make anything of 
tho matter. There was a very good plan 
•adopted, according to lyrical authority, by 
the little old woman who fell asleep on the 
king’s, highway. Being bewildered with a 
trick which had been played by a pedlar, 
named Stout, she resolved to make use of 
her little dog as a test-proof of her personal 
identity, an honest witness to sliow whether 
she Was really herself or not. She stated 

the case thus: 

If 1 be I, 

As 1 do hope I be, 

I have a Hide dog at home. 

And he knows me. 
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And then proceeds to argne : 

If 1 tel, 

He’ll was his little tail; 

But if I be not 1, 

He’ll bark and wail. 

The question of personal identity often 
resolves itself into a mere case of imposture, 
the case of pretending to be what we arc 
not, for tho attainment of certain ends by 
indirect means. This is a famous instru¬ 
ment in tho hands of tho dramatist. Many 
and many a plot, good, bad, and indifferent, 
turns upon some machination of this kind. 
Tho audience arc sometimes kept in tho 
dark until the very last scene; whereas in 
other instances the dramatist prefers to let 
them into the secret at once. In Scribe’s 
Opei'a of the Cro%vn Diamonds, so pleasantly 
be-jcwelled with sparkling music by Anber, 
tho veritable Queen of Spain pretends to be 
a brigand’s daughter; and her lover, inno¬ 
cent fellow, has not the slightest suspicion 
of the real truth until the dazzling scene 
of the throne-room in the last act. Again 
in Lord Lytton’s Ijady of Lyons, we (the 
audience) know all about tho circum¬ 
stances which drove the gardener’s son to 
the personation of an Italian prince, and 
tho agony which Pauline Deschapelles suf¬ 
fered when she discovered tho cheat; but 
as Claude Melnotte, much to the satisfac¬ 
tion of everybody, is a good felloAV at heart, 
everything turns out well in the end. 

The records of courts of justice present 
multiplied instances more or less allied to 
this in character. Bamfylde Moore Carew 
(if his history bo trustworthy, which is 
doubtful) was a famous example of the bold 
unscrupulous personator. He could so 
change the expression of his featm*cs, tho 
arrangement of his hair, the apparent bulk 
of his person, the bend or curve of his 
shoulders, the shape of his legs, his mien or 
gait, and his general appearance, as to de¬ 
ceive evel^body. On one occasion he so 
pricked his hands and face, and so effec¬ 
tually rubbed in gunpowder and bay-salt, as 
to appear exactly like a man suffering se¬ 
verely from small-pox; thereby averting,im¬ 
pressment as a seaman. When in America, 
and dressed as a Quaker, he deceived all 
the real Quakers in Philadelphia. On ohe 
occasion, as a gentleman unknown in the 
neighbourhood, he visited Colonel Strange- 
ways. Tho conversation turned upon the 
notorious Bamfylde Moore Carew. The 
colonel said he knew him well, and would 
never allow himself to be deceived as other 
ersons had been. The real Bamfylde, an 
our or two afterwards, betook himself to 


a gipsy haunt known to him in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and underwent a most thorough 
personal transformation. He appeared at 
the colonel’s house as a wretched object, 
all rags and tSitters, leaning on crutches, 
displaying a counterfeit wound on the leg, 
and uttering piteous moans. He received 
charity from the colonel, who did not sus¬ 
pect the trick. Bamfylde again appeared 
as a gentleman guest at the colonel’s table 
that evening, and announced what he had 
done. Bamfylde, who was well-known at 
Mr. Portman’s, near Blandford, appeared 
there one day as a rat-catcher, and after 
creating great amusement by his clever¬ 
ness, was addressed by a Mr. Ploy dell, who 
exprc.sscd pleasure at meeting tho cele¬ 
brated Mr. Carew, whom he had never 
seen before, “ Yes you have,” said Bam¬ 
fylde }■ who’announced that he was a cer¬ 
tain wretched beggar to whom Mr. Pleydell 
had given charity a few days before. Upon 
a declaration that such a deception w'ould 
]got pass undetected a second time, Bam¬ 
fylde accepted the challenge. Next day, 
Mr. Ploy dell’s servants were called out to 
an old woman, who was leaning on a 
crutch, and dragging along three miserable 
children; she was so importunate, and tho 
children, were so noisy, that the master 
came out, spoke to her, gave her money, 
and sent her away. It was not known 
that Bamfylde and the old woman were 
one person until ho announced the fact 
at Mr. Pleydell’s table that same evening. 

So it was, everywhere; whether as a ship¬ 
wrecked mariner, a Kentish former im¬ 
poverished by fleods, or a clergyman brought 
to distress by unavoidable calamities, this 
strange man’s disguise is described as all 
but impenetrable. 

The touching story of the Beauty of 
Buttermere presents an exaipple of perso¬ 
nation for fraudulent purposes. In 1792 
a volume was published, under the title of 
A Fortnight’s Bamble, giving an account 
of a visjt to tho Lake district of Cumber¬ 
land. The tourist, at the little inn at But- 
' termere, was waited upon by a young girl ’ 
of exquisite beauty, fourteen or fifteen 
years of age; and he wrote as he felt, 
about finding such a girl under so humble 
a ro,of. When he went again, a, few years 
afterwards, he found her a full-grown wo¬ 
man, more lovely than ever. He also 
saw evidences that his book had attracted 
visitors to the spot; for there were scribbled 
verses on the walls of the inn, pot only in 
EngUeh, but in French, Latin, and Greek, 
all in praise of the reigning b^uty of the ' 
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Lakes. In 180^ the inn was visited by 
the (so-called) Honourable Colonel Hope, 
brother of the Earl of Hopetoun; a hand- 
; some man, with a very winning address, 
i He proposed to Mary, and was accepted. 

Not long after the marriage, he fell into the 
S meshes of the law, and proved to be a 
man named Hatfield, who had committed 
f forgery, bigamy, and a long list of other 
crimes, which brought him to the scaffold. 

: Real similarity of form and features, 

' without any attempt at fraud or deception, 

• is a different thing from the kind of per¬ 
sonation above adverted to. Shakespeare 
^ made excellent use of it in his over-fresh 
Comedy of Errors. But concerning remark¬ 
able likenesses, it should always be borne 
in mind-that two people who seem wonder¬ 
fully alike apai^ will usually found, when 
they are brought together, to te very little 
alike, or very much less so than was honestly 
suppo.sed. 

Medical men are aware of the co-exist¬ 
ence of persons bearing a marvellous Re¬ 
semblance one to another; and so are 
■ judges and barristers. Disputed cases of 
the kind are by no means uncommon.* 
Early in the present century there were 
two men, Hoag and Parker, so exactly or 
so nearly alike that it was no chsy matter 
to know which was which. One of them, 
a rogue, benefited by this resemblance. 
Being apprehended for some criminal 
offence, and placed at the bar, some of 
the witnesses swore that the man before 
them was Hoag; others swore that ho was 
Parker; as the benefit of the doubt genei'ally 
goes with the accused in such cases, the 
man was acquitted. 

Very considemble embaiTassment some¬ 
times arises at coroners’ inquests, owing 
to the difficulty of settling the identity of 
the deceased- person. Three oases out of 
several, may be selected, to show how honest 
persons may bo self-deceived. 

' There was an instance in 1817, in which 
the dead body of. a woman was f8und tied 
to a boat, ditiwn up near Greenwich. At* 
an inquest consequently held, an old man 
came forward and swore that tho deceased 
was his daughter, the wife of an out-pen- 
sioner. Ho described a fierce quarrel 
which had taken place between the Inar- 
ried couple, and in which ho had intei*- 
fered to avert serious consequences ; they 
left his house together, and he. had not 
since seen the woman. Other persons also 
swore that the deceased was the old man’s 
daughter. The police were sqt upon tho 
track of tho husband,' who w'as away; 


but they suddenly lighted upon tho wife 
herself, alive and well! The old man 
and hia neighbours were all sui-prised 
at this fact; tho coroner severely repri¬ 
manded them for tho blunder they had 
made; but it was admitted that tho per¬ 
sonal resemblance between tho Wo women 
was considerable, even to tho existence of 
a mark on one arm. The deceased body 
was not identified; nor wa.s it known 
whether the death was by murder or by 
suicide. 

In 1866, the coroner of Burton-on-Trent 
held an inque.st on the body of a man 
found in the river near the town. Two 
respectable men, who camo to view the 
body, at once announced it to be that of a 
brother of theirs, who had been for a 
short time missing from home. Their state¬ 
ment was believed, their claim allowed; 
and they were permitted to bury the body 
in Burton-on-Trent churchyard. Tlie in¬ 
quest was adjourned, in the hope of obtain¬ 
ing additional evidence as to tho cause of 
death. When the jury re-assembled, they 
were surprised to see the real brother enter 
the room, alive and well. There seems to 
have been no collusion here; the relatives 
had been deceived by a gi-eat likeness; and 
the parish repaid them the cost of the 
funeral. In this, as in tho last-mentioned 
instance, failure attended all the attempts 
made to identify the dead body, or to as- 
cei'tain the cause of death. 

Perhaps the Hackney Wick case, which 
rivetted public attention in 1868, was ono 
of the most remarkable on record, in re¬ 
gard to the persistency, with which seveial 
persons asserted an identity, under circum¬ 
stances which w'ould have necessitated a 
particular man being three or four diffei'ent 
men at one time. There were some half- 
finished houses near tho Hackney Wick, or 
Victoria Park, station, of tho North London 
Railway. Tho builder, having determined 
to finish them, went to one of the houses 
in April of the above-named year, opened 
it, and perceived a very offensive odour in 
thd passages and kitchen. A little search 
brought to light a dead body in a large 
cupboard under the stairs. The state of 
the body denoted that death must have 
occurred two or throe months before. 
There was a scar over one eyebrow, such 
as might have been occasioned by a fall or 
a bruise. The clothes were good, but a 
little blood-stained; and an additional odd 
boot was found near the body. An empty 
phial, labelled “laudanum; poison,” was 
on a shelf in the cupboard, with only just 
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sufficient liquid iii it to permit of clicmioal 
analysis. The person appeared to hare 
been about thirty-five years old, and five 
feet six inches high. At an inquest, shortly 
afterwards held, a carpenter deposed that, 
in the preceding month of February, he 
had seen a gentlemanly-looking man sitting 
on a heap of building materials near the 
unfinished houses, cutting up little bits of 
wood, as a boy might do who was making 
a boat. He gave strange and incoherent 
answers to some questions put to him; 
but, ns ho was quiet and inoffensive in 
manner, and was not seen again, the inci¬ 
dent went out of recollection. 

But now ensued the extraordihary epi¬ 
sode of conflicting identification. ^The 
carpenter, on seeing the dead body, at 
once declared it to be that of the poor 
demented gentleman whom he had seen 
two months earlier. A lady came for¬ 
ward, and described a brother of hers who 
had been missing from his home for some 
months. He had another sister, who lived 
at Hackney Wick, though his own resi¬ 
dence was elsewhere. On seeing the dead 
body, she pronounced it to be either vori* 
tably her brother, or very much like him. 
Thi.s lady’s testimony was not incom¬ 
patible with that of the carpenter ; but the 
complication was now to come. A lady 
„and gentleman came forward to state that 
a man had desei-ted his wife and family 
about eighteen months previously, taking 
away two thousand pounds’ worth of pro¬ 
perty with him; they produced a photo¬ 
graph, which struck those who saw it as 
possessing much resemblance to the fea¬ 
tures of the deceased person. But while 
this incident was under consideration, the 
friends of an emigrant appeared, stating 
that he had returned from Hew Zealand, 
and then disappeared. Nothing was done, 
however, towards identifying the body in 
this quarter. Dr. Ellis, physician to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, stated iu evidence that, 
on the night of the first of Febmaiy, a 
lunatic named Heasman had escaped from, 
the hospital in Old-street, in a most eitra- 
ordinary way, seeing that he must have 
passed through six locked doorways, climhod 
up a wall fifteen fbet high, and jumped or 
dropped on the pavement outside. Hess- 
man, however, was a strong active man, of 
thirty-five or forty years of age, and might 
possibly have accomplished what would be 
beyond the muscular powers of most men. 
Dr. Ellis, when he saw the dead body, at 
once pronounced it to be that of Heasman, 
wearmg the same clothes as ho had 


worn at the hospital. On examining an old 
boot found near the body, the name of 
Harnett was seen written on the lining. 
Dr. Ellis said that there was a man named 
Harnett lodged in one of the six rooms 
through which the lunatic must have 
passed in efi'eoting his escape. Strong as 
this testimony was, a lady, who had heard 
Dr. Ellis give his evidence, nevertheleBS 
insisted that the deceased was her hus¬ 
band, who bad been missing for some 
time; she especially identified a peculiar 
mark on one of the fingers. 

Next, came a -ivitness who supported the 
view taken by Dr. Ellis. A brother of 
Heasman stated that the unfortunate man, 
though sane on most subjects, bad for many 

S ears been under an baUncination that ho 
ad bjon ppisoned, and was now dead— 
speaking of himself in the past tense. He 
was married, and had a family of eight 
children. He had been an inmate of St. 
Luke’s about eighteen months. Like Dr. 
Ellis, this brother believed the deceased to 
have been the lunatic Heasman. In spite 
of all this, however, a new witness, Mr.s. 
Mary Anne Banks, distinctly swore that 
the deceased was her husband. Ho was a 
commercial travclhr, who had been for 
some tim'o missing. She stated that there 
was a general resemblance both in form 
and features. She described (before seeing 
the body) a veiy peculiar mark which her 
husband had on one of his fingei’S; and 
the deceased had exactly such a mark. 
Her sisters-, two manaed women, corro¬ 
borated her assertion that the deceased was 
her husband Banks—also comparing the 
fingers, the features, the general contour of 
free, the beard, the moustache, the cheat, the 
shoulders, all tallied. While the jury, utterly 
bewildered, were considering this evidence, 
another lady came forward, giud showed a 
photograph of a missing gentleman, much 
more resembling the deceased than that 
which bad been prddnood from St. Luke’s. • 
Mrs. BSnks, and Mr. Heasman’s brother, 
both appeared on a subsequent oocask>n, 
and each insisted on the truth of the re¬ 
spective stories told. Cumulative testimony, 
however, was fortiheoming in suppoi-t of 
the St. Luke’s incident. Mrs. Heasman, 
wife of the unfortunate man, nafc only cor¬ 
roborated the identity; but state4 that the 
name of Heasmmi, found on some of the 
decreed man’s nud^eflotbing, was written 
by herself, and that the dark^luo trousers 
were the same which she had stitched with 
the aid of a sewing-machine. Dr. Ellis, 
once more, found thait the deceased had lost 
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a tooth, exactly correBponding in position 
with one lost by Heasman, The coroner 
could not discern that any of the witnesses 
would benefit by the death of the deceased; 
he gare them all credit for being sincere, 
however certain it was that some of them 
must have been mistaken. The jury, after 
a patient investigation, agreed with the 
coroner, that the deceased was the lunatic 
Heasman; but they could not find bow he 
had come by his death, althoilgh they be¬ 
lieved he had poisoned himself. 

IRISH STREET SONGS, 

It has long been known by all persons 
acquainted with Ireland and tlje Irish, that 
Tom Moore’s songs, charming and Amsical 
as they arc, never acquired any real popu¬ 
larity with the large mass of the people, 
especially that large section who stdl speak 
the Celtic language, and for the most part 
the Celtic language only. The men in 
frieze very soon discovered that there was 
something wanting in the lyrist of Holl^iud 
House. Irish poets, too, complained iiiat 
the fine old melodies of Erin were cor¬ 
rupted, tinkered, and often spoiled by the 
bartl of Paternoster-row. They found, they 
said, a want of earnestness and patriotism, 
wox-st of all, a deficiency of Irish feehng, 
character, and local colour. 

Severer and less impulsive critics laid 
the lyrist on their quiet, respective disseot- 
ing-tables. The most honest of these gen¬ 
tlemen (we need hardly say we allude to 
the Whig critics) confessed the delightful 
haiTOony of such songs as She is Par from 
the Land where her Young Hero Sleeps 
(an elegy on poor misguided young Em¬ 
met), Therft’.s not in the Wide World a 
Valley so Sweet, and Love’s Young 
Dream. But, indeed, they said, consider¬ 
ing that Moore stole the music, they could 
hardly bestow much praise onhim for 
making his English draVring-room songs 
harmonious. The music of the old Irish 
melodies was an exhalation, they cried, 
drawn by God’s blessed sunshine (here 
they grew almost poetical), from the green 
fields, bold capes, and wild mountaiaa of 
Erin; but they went on, look how Tom 
lisps and minces to please the London 
season, and the Saxon drones and butter¬ 
flies. Deficient, said they, in vehemence, 
ower, and moral strength, he cloys you, 
o overloads a naarow hem of thought with 
pretty metaphoi^ and millinery. Neverthe¬ 
less ho is immoasnrably our greatest poet, 


went on the Aristarchuses of Cork and 
Dublin; he is even, they went so far as to 
say, the greatest lyrist that ever lived, ex¬ 
cept Burns and Beranger; and oven Burns 
ho rivalled in his gay measures. But he is 
an alien from Erin. Long after, but stiU in 
tho poet’s lifetime, Mr. Crofton Croker, in 
his book on The Popular Songs of Ireland, 
published in 1839, revived these accusations 
with good-natured satire. “ Mr. Thomas 
Moore’s songs,” says that pleasant writer, 
quoting somebody (we shrewdly believe 
himself), “in general, have as much to do 
with Ireland as with Nova Scotia. Go 
whore Glory waiti’ Thee, might just as 
weU have been sung by a cheesemonger’s 
daughter in High Holborn, when her 
father’s gallant apprentice was going, in a 
fit of irrepressible valour and drink, to 
enlist himself in the Third Buffs.” And 
then again, sixys Mr. Croker, “ Tom 
Moore’s allusions to Irish localities, are 
scattered thinly about his aougs, like the 
plums iu the pudding of a Yorkshire 
scliool, only just to save appearances, 
^nd to stand godfather to the hypocritical 
dish.” 

The Irish class themselves, in songs, as 
equal to the Germans, inferior only to tho 
Scotch, and superior to the Italian^ the 
Spaniards, and the English. It might, per¬ 
haps, lessen the vsilue of this assertion to re¬ 
mark that Mr. Thomas Davis, of tho Nation 
(who made it), did not know much of either 
German, Italian, or Spanish; but still tho 
assertion remains as a standard for future 
Irish writers exiually qualified to pronounce 
a judgment. While tho Irish allow Burns 
to be a poet of a higher class than Moore, 
they envy Prance Beranger. But the Eng¬ 
lishman, the poor, absurd, wrong-headed 
Saxon, they say, is nowhere among the 
lyrical poets. The Jacobite risings moved 
the heart and brain of Scotland, as pro¬ 
foundly as if tho return of the scurvy 
Stuarts would have secured a pot of money 
to every Scotchman; but even the civil 
wars did not inspire England with a single 
ballad that has lived. Even the powerful 
^cities, Mars, Bacchus, and Venus, says 
Mr. Thomas Davis, have not inspired half 
a dozen good English songs. There’s Rule 
Britannia; but then that poimons lyric 
was written by Thomson, a Scotchman. 
There’s the British Grenadiers i but that 
was penned by an Irish regimental chaplain. 
There’s God save the Eiing; but that’s “ a 
parody on a Scotch song.” (?) There is, 
also, merry Bishop Stiu e somewhat un¬ 
orthodox Jolly Good Ale and Old, wliich is 
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hearty enough; but then it is a mere bldck- 
letter curiosity. It is very remarkable, too, 
say those same glowing national writers, 
that in spite of the glory of their navy the 
English have only one thoroughly good sea 
song, and that, singularly enough, was 
written by Mr. Hoare, an Irishman, to blind 
Oarolan’s rattling air, the Princess, Royal. 
Of our boasted national humour they find 
traces only in a few song.s relating to 
thieves and poachers, such as Nix my Dolly 
Pals and ’Tis ray Delight of a Shiny 
Night in the Season of the Tear. Nor are 
these Irish critics one whit more satisfied 
with the few English Hbve songs tliey have 
condescended to read. They find even. He 
Walks in Beauty like the Night (Byron), 
I Awake from Dreams of Thee (Shelley), 
Drink to ife only with Thine Eyes (Ben 
Jonson), or even that passionate and tender 
insph'aiion, 

Como into the garden, Maud, 

When the black bat night hoa flown: 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

For I'm hero at the gate alone. 

equally clever, cold, dull, glittering, ant^ 
lio.artlcss. But in such Scotch songs as, 
Will ye gao to the Ewe Brights, Marion ? 
Nannie O ! and My ain Countree ! the same 
80 inj|what fretful Celtic gentlemen find in-, 
tense passion, pure love, honest mirth, and 
true patriotism. 

Irish patriots profess a great anxiety to 
see more good songs written in Celtic. Dr. 
M‘Hale translated all Moore’s into the 
vernacular; bat in too dry and literal a 
manner, by no means adding the idiom 
and colour in which they were deficient. 
Wo have so slight a knowledge of Tri.sh 
that WG cannot either confirm or refute the 
eulogies heaped upon the tongue by emi¬ 
nent Celtic writers: who claim for “ the 
despised and forsaken language,” and we 
believe justly, an especial adaptation to the 
purposes of the poet, and particularly the 
lyric poet. 

The old Irish bards, whoso works 
even Spenser found to savour “ of sweet 
wit and good invention,” and to be 
” sprinkled with some pretty flowers ^gf 
natural device, which give good grace and 
comeliness,” delighted in metaphor. In 
their poems Erin figures as Ros geal 
Dove or Droimann Donn; she is an en¬ 
slaved virgin who leads the poets through 
Fairy land, to dismiss them at last with a 
prophecy of the day when her warriors 
shall set her free. The only fault of these 
early singers in the minds of the writers of 
'ninety-eight, was that they sang of a clan¬ 


nish, not of an united, Ireland. They sang 
of M’Carthy’s prowess, O’Rourke’s hospi¬ 
tality, O’More’s courage, O’Connor’s valour, 
and O’Neill’s pride; but only at such great 
moments as Aodh O’Neill’s mai*ch to Mun¬ 
ster, or Owen Roe’s victory at B6innbnrb, 
do they rise to wider patriotism. 

Only once or twice did a minstrel tell 
of‘‘a soul that has come into Eire,” and 
summoned with clash of shield the Milesian 
spearmen to battle for Ireland, and to sum¬ 
mon “ the red branch knights to the danger 
call.” 

One of the earliest of the patinotic songs 
still popular, is the Bos gal dubh (the 
white-skinned, black-haired Bose). The 
poet typifies Erin as a beautiful maiden 
in distress, .hints at Bose’s dangers, and 
at mysterious help from Italy arid Spain, 
and ends with a fiery ontbtirst of passion 
over the bloody struggle that must take 
place ere his Rose shall bo finally torn 
flora him. This poem dates from the time 
of Elizabeth. 

The Jacobite troubles were sources of 
inspiration to the Irish song - writers, 
whether hiding in Wicklow, or starving at 
8fc. Germains. Many a pining exile, faithful 
to Erin a^ the banished Israelite to Judaea, 
poured forth his soul in passionate longings 
for Erin Ogh. One of the most beautiful 
of these laments is the Ban-Chnoic Erin 
Ogh (the fair hills of Virgin Ireland). 
This plaintive song conunences : 

Beautiful and brgad are tbe green fields of Brin, 
Vileacdn dov O. 

■^'ith life giving grain and golden com, 

ITileaedn dov O. 

And honey in the woods with the mist wreaths deep, 

In tho summer by the paths the high streams leap 
At burning noon rich sparkling dew tho fair flowers 
steep, 

On the fair hills of Brin Ogh! 

It is said to have been written by an 
Irish student at St. Omer, Tho Irish 
Jacobite songs are seldom gay or hopeful, 
as, Over* the Water to Charley, Charley is 
my Darling, or Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye 
*Wakin’ yet? There are a few exceptions, 
and the most retnarkablo of these is the 
White Cockade, which Mr. Callanan has 
tr^slated with spirit. Like most songs 
the ^rst verso is the best, and contains the 
central idea; the second and third are in 
some respects makeshifts, and in the lAst 
verse tho minstrel rousing himself a^ain, 
once more soars to a respectable height. 
The poet begins; 

Xing Charles he is King James’e son, 

AnCfro® ■ royal line u sprung; 

Then up with about and out wUh blade, 

And we'U raise once more the white cockade. 
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O! my doar, my fair-haired youth. 

Thou yet hast hearts of fire and truth; 

Then up with shout and out with blade, 

WoTI raise once more the white cockade. 

Not many of tiio Jacobito song writers 
are now known by name. Among those 
that are conspicnous, stands one An¬ 
drew Magrath, generally'known among 
the peasants as “Manguire Sngach,” or 
“ Tho Jolly Merchant.” He seems to have 
been a drunken rover who %vas expelled 
from the Roman Catholic priesthood, and 
refused admittance to tho Protestant 
chm’ch, where he sought shelter. Tho 
disgraced man, a sort of tipsy genius, 
eventually turned pedlar, in lamerick, and 
produced a great many satirical, political, 
and ainatoiy poems. His Imraonr is in¬ 
disputable, his love poems are pure and 
fervid. His “ Lament ” at be\ng neither 
Protestant nor Papist, a mock serious 
poem, is still a popular Irish street song. 
His finest Jacobite verses perhaps are con¬ 
tained in his Song of Freedom, and begin : 

• 

All woeful long, I wept despairing. 

Bad hearted, fainting, wearied, weak, 

Tho foeman’s withering bondage wearing, 
llid in the gorge of the mountains bleak. , 
No friend to cheer my visions dreary, 

Save generous Bonn, the King of Faery, 

Who mid the festal banquet airy, 

Sid strains prophetic to mo speak. ‘ 

This same Donn, king of the Munster 
Fairies, who prophesied the victorious re¬ 
turn of the untoward Stuarts from France, 
was originally, says Ccltio legend, the son 
ofMilesius, a famous king of Spain, who, 
when his kinsfolks invaded Ireland more 
than a thousand years before the Christian 
era, was cast away with all his ship’s com¬ 
pany on tho west coast of Munster. He 
now reigns (especially by moonliglit) at 
Knock-firinn: a haunted hill, in the county 
Limerick, whore be has been evOn seen 
by belated pt»sons drunk enough to see 
him. Tho Jolly Merchant’.^song, in the 
second verso, contains an allusion to 
Phelim, father of Con of tho Hundred 
Battles, who the most veraqious Irish his¬ 
torians have over and over again proved 
to be son of Tuatlial Teachtmar: a better 
man than the spelling of his rough name 
would seem to imply, who niled in Ireland 
circa 200 B.c. (Emperor Soverua). An¬ 
other of thelo Jacobite minstrels (and tte 
writers of street songs are so seldom known 
that it is interesting to trace tho patri¬ 
archs), was John M’Donnell, snrnamed 
Claragh, a native of Charleville, in tho 
county Cork. Ho was tha contemporary 
of a celebrated Limerick poet, whisky- 


drinker, and wit, John Toomey. M’Dounell 
began at least, even if he did not finish, a 
History of Ireland, and had tlie intention 
of translating the Iliad into Irish, He 
was a staunch Jacobite. In his Vision, a 
patriotic song, a beautiful Banshee (not 
the weeping and wailing hag of modem 
Irish legends), is supposed to lead him 
through the fairy haunts of Ireland. Tho 
.song ends with a dubious prophecy almost 
worthy of tho great Zadlael, or a Derby 
Day prophet:' 

“ Say O say, tbon being bright I 

When shall tho land from slavery wakeu, 

When shall our hero claim his right 
And tyrants’ halls be terror shaken P” 

She gives no sign—the form divine 
Pass’d like the winds by fairies woken; 

The future holds in Timo’^a dark folds, 

Tho despot’s chain of bondage broken. 

Wo beg to say we aro indebted to Mr. 
Walsh for the ingenious word “ woken.” 
M’Doimoll died in 1754', and his brother 
poet, John Toomey, wrote his elegy. Some 
time after these men came Owen O’Sul¬ 
livan (Owen the Red), a native of Kerry. 
This eccentric bard was a reaper, and in 
tjjio olF season an ititierant hedge school¬ 
master, whose wandering disciples learnt 
from him to translate Homer and Virgil 
into Irish. He is a favourite poet of tho 
Munster peasantry. Like Burns, he loved 
not wisely, but too well; like Burns, too, he 
drank Mmself to death in his prime. 
O’Sullivan’s great drinking song begins 
.almost fiercely, and with the poet’s usual 
irrestrainable dythrambic vehemence: 

Thia cup’a flowing treasure 
I toast to that treasure 
The brave man whose pleasure 
Is drinking rich wine. 

Who deep fiagons draining, 

From quarrels abstaining, 

The morn finds remaining. 

All joyous, divine. 

It ne’er shall be mine 
To gather vile coin. 

To fools at life’s waning, 

For age to resign. 

Another of these celebrities was William 
HelTernan (Blind William), of Shronehill, 
in Tipperai’y; a rival of M’Domiel] and 
Toomey in the Bardic Sessions, or Eistedd- 
fodrf, of those days. This HefTeman was 
only so far like Homer that he was literally 
a blind beggar; yet his satires, elegies, 
love songs, and odes are pronounced by 
Irish scholars to be singularly refined, 
tender, and sweet. His Cliona of the 
Rock, Mr. Hardiman says, ” is heightened 
with all tho glow and warmth of the richest 
Oriental colouring.” Another popular song 
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wl'iter of tlio Georgian era was Donough 
Roe M’Namara, a hedge schoolmaster, horn 
at Waterford. He wrote a small .^neid, 
to celebrate his intended emigration to 
Newfoundland. Among other bards of 
this kind we may mention the Reverend 
William English, a friar of Cork, a great 
humorist. Also, Timothy O’Sullivan, usu¬ 
ally called Teigo Gaelach, a poet of Water¬ 
ford, who, after a wild and reckless youth, 
became penitent, and wrote numerous 
sacred poems and hymns, which have been 
Collected into a volume. 

In the troubled times, when the French 
Revolution gave false hopes to the dis¬ 
affected in Ireland, the song-writers’ hearts 
began again to stir with wild impulses. It 
was in 1797, when the French tricolor was 
waring in Bantry Bay, and the moment 
of the expulsioii of the hated Saxon seemed 
at hand, tliat that fine song, The Shan van 
Vocht (the poor old woman), was written ; 
the refrain sounds like the advancing march 
of armed men. The poor old woman named 
in the song is, we need hardly say, a seer 
or prophetess, who foretells the speedy 
gathering of the pikes “ in good repair” on 
that noble battle-field not unused by the 
Danes and Milesians of old—the Onrragh 
of Kildare. At many a rebel camp on the ' 
green hills of Erin have these words been 
shouted: 

Oh, the French are on the sea, 

Says the Shan van Vocht, 

The French are on the sea, 

Says the Shan van Vocht. 

Oh! the French arc in the bay, 

Thoy’ll'be hero without delay, 

And the Orange will decay, 

"Says the Shan van Vocht. 

This martial song has one especial and un¬ 
usual met'it among songs, that the last 
verse rises to a cumax:, and expresses a 
higher thought than those preceding it. 
The final words rush on with the irrestrain- 
able velocity of an avalanche. Pity they 
were so misohievons and so fallacious! 

Will Ireland then he free ? 

Saya the Shan van Vocht. 

Tea 1 Ireland shall be free, ^ 

From the centre to the sea. <- 

!^en hurrah for labertv! 

Says the Shan van Vocht. 

That great Protestant tune, Boyne Wa^r,- 
dates back to an eai^er period than ’97, as 
does the Protestant Boys, written by some 
Ulster clergyman. 

Later, the times of the volunteers and 
the united Irishmen gave Ireland a few 
good songs, more especially the one 
written by Lysaght, or Grattan, and called 
The Man who led the "Van of the Irish 


Volunteers, The words, to the rattling, 
tune of The British Grenadiers, are how¬ 
ever only remarkable for containing a para¬ 
phrase of Grattan’s eloquent sentence, “ I 
watched by the cradle of Irish independence, 
and followed after its hearse.” Ttc Irisli 
are also proud of Erin go Bragh, and God 
Save the Rights of Man: both songs of the 
later outbreaks of Wolf Tone’s time. Ly- 
saght’s Island is by no means to be de¬ 
spised as a national wric. 

The troubles of ’98 and of Emmet’s time 
were commemorated in that fine lyric, The 
Wearing of the Green, by Henry Grattan 
Curran. Mr. Boucicault’s picturesque pa¬ 
raphrase of the song, or oven more than 
paraphrase of it, in Arrah-na-Pogue, has 
made it almost as well known in London 
as it is in Dublin. As in most Irish rebel 
songs*, and,' indeed, most Irish lyrics that 
are not mere tipsy praises of whisky, there 
is a tone of sorrow and despair; as Tom 
Moore says, beautifully in his Dear Harp of 
jyiy Country: 

So oft has thou echoed the deep eigh of sadness. 

That e’en in thy mirth it will steal from thee still. 

‘Curran’s finest verso is the following : 

Oh, I care not for the thistle, 

^ And I care not for the rose. 

For when the cold winds whistle, 
neither down nor crimson shows. 

But like hope to him that’s friendless, 

Where no gaudy flower is seen. 

By our graves with love that’s endless, 

Waves our own true-hearted green. 

The so-called Irish patriot is never tired 
of singing of the green flag, the green im¬ 
mortal shamrock, and the green hills of 
Erin. In Bie Up for the Green: a song of 
the United Irishmen of- ’9C, tho chorus 
ends: 

Then up for the green, boys, O up for the green. 

Shout It back to the Sassanoch, “ We’ll never soil tho 
green; 

For our Tone is coming back, and with men enough, 1 
ween, 

To rescue and avenge us, and our own immortal green.” 

ThomdEi David^ who, however mad was 
certainly a true lyrical poet, christdnod 
some of his feverish verses The Green 
above the Red. Though rather startliug 
to quiet, honest, well-intentioned English¬ 
men, the song is a brave and earnest ozte. 
TMe most passionate of the stanzas mns: 

Sure 'twas fog this Lord Edward died and Wolf Tone 
sunk serene. 

Because they could not bear to leave the Bed above the 
Green. 

And ’tvas for this that Owen fought and Sarsfield 
nobly bled. 

Because their eyes w^ hot tosee the Green above the 
Bed. 
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Hardly less fiery effasions as street songs, 
intended more for the middle than the lower 
classes, are John Banim’s. 

He aaid that ho was not our brother, 

The mongrel, he said what we knew; 

Ho, Erin, ourdear island mother, 

ne’er had his black blood from you. 

We need scarcely say who the black- 
blooded individual montioni'd is, or plead 
' that, like another eminent personage not 
unknown at Fenian meetings, he is scarcely 
t as black as ho has been painted. Doctor 
; Dreiman’s When Brin first Rose, though 
revolutionary, is glowing with true poetry, 

' and would not have been unworthy even 
of Campbell. It begins finely : 

When Erin first rose from the dork swelling flood, 

' God bless’d the green island, and said it was good. 
Tho emerald of Europe it sparkled and shono 
In tho ring of the world, the most precious itono; 

In her sun, m her soil, in her station thrice blest, 
With her back towards Britain, her face to tho west, 
Erin stands like a fortress upon her steep shore. 

And strikes her high harp ’mid the ocean’s deep roar. 

A notice of Irish .street songs would 
, incomplete that did not treat of the con¬ 
vivial as well as the patriotic songs. High 
in this class stand those two jovial reck-’ 
less lyrics, Garryoweu, and the ^tlakcs of 
Mallow. Tho first is very old; the most 
lively verse runs: 

We are the boys that delight in 
Smashing tho Ximorick lamps when lighting, 
Through the streets like porters fighting, 

And tearing all before us. 

Chorus: 

- Instead of spa we’ll drink brown ale. 

And pay the reckoning on the nail; 

No man tor debt shall go to jail. 

From Garryowen in glory. 

It is not easy to beat this song for tipsy 
jollity and headlong Celtic “ devilment,” but 
it must be confessed that in the Rakes of 
Mallow the 4wo first verses sound like the 
bangs of a drunken man’s shillaleh :, 

* Beauing, belling, dancing, drinking, 

Breaking windows, cursing, sinking, 

Ever rakiag, never thinking, '• 

• Xive the rakes of Hallow. 

Spending faster than it comes. 

Boating waiters, bailifl’s, duns, 

. Bacchus’ truo-hegotten sons, 

' Live the rakes of Mallow. 

• A better, written and scarcelv less famous 
,' convivial song is, Bumper Squire Jones: 

written by jovial Baron Dawson, a great 
; legal anthority in his day, to Carolan's 
i air of Planxty Jones. Tho great harper 
and tho baron were enjoying the aome- 
■ what lavish' hospitality of "Squire Jones, at 
Moneyglass, and slept in adjoining rooms j 


the baroS, who was both a wag and a poet, 
hearing Carolan one night composing a 
eoBg in crippled English to the honoui- 
of his host, wrote a set of fresh words, 
and, remembering the air'the next morn¬ 
ing at breakfast, sang tho melody to his 
own words, and accused tho enraged bard 
of piracy. The baron’s song begins : 

Ye good fellows all 

Who love to be t(3d where good claret’s in store. 
Attend to tho call 
Of one who’s ne’er frighted, 

But greatly delighted 
With six bottles more: 

and tho verse ends with tho refrain: 

Then away with the claret—a bumper, Squire Jones. 

This song smacks of the hard- drinking 
days of Squire Western. Mr. Crofton 
Crokor, iu his pleasant collection of Irish 
popular songs, classifies them under the 
lour national heads, St. Patrick, the Po¬ 
tato, the Shamrock, and Whisky. Tho 
capital old song; 

Oh, St. Patrick was a gentleman. 

Who camo of dacent people— 

was written by Messrs. Bonnet and Toleken, 
of Cork, and fir.st sung by them, at a 
masquerade, in 1814. Tho song was after¬ 
wards lengthened for Webbe, the comedian", 
who made it popular. 

The finest song relating to the Sham¬ 
rock, is tho Green littlo Shamrock of Ire¬ 
land : written by Cheriy, the actor, for Mrs. 
Mountain, wlio sang it in a monopolyloguo 
in the Little Opera House, Capel-street, 
Dublin, in 1806. The first verse is very 
pretty and fervid: 

lliera’s a dear little plant that grows in our isle, 

’Twas St. Patrick himself sure that set it, 

And the sun of his labour with pleasure did smile. 

And with dew from his eye often wet it. 

It thrives through the bog, through the brake, through 
tho mireland. 

And he' called it the dear little shamrock of Ireland: 
The sweet little shamrock, the dear little shamrock, 

The sweet little, green littlo shamrock of Ireland. 

Tho potato has not been sung of in any 
vjry lasting verse. Whisky has had, wo 
need hardly say, immomorablo street lyrists. 
One of the best of those songs is Love and 
Whisky, written about 1760. Mr. Croker 
says it was “ the most popular song in the 
heyday of Irish voluntcerism.” It is sung 
to the lively tune of Bobbing Joan, and 
runs in this sort of measure: 

But love’s jealous pang 

In heart-acho oft we-find it, 

Whisky, in its turn, 

A headache leaves behind it. 

• * m m 
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IjOtb and whisky’s joys, • 
let us gaily twist 'em. 

In the thread of life, 

Faith, we can’t resist ’em. 

Onr notice of Irish street songs -would 
bo incomplete if , we foi^ot to allude to 
those wonderful specimens of the mad 
pedantry of Irish hedge schoolmasters, so 
admirably ridiculed in The Groves of 
Blarney, a parody which the elder Mathews 
helped to make mmous. An itinerant bard 
had composed a song in praise of Castle 
Hyde, for which, to his disgust, he was 
driven from the door by the enraged pro¬ 
prietor. At a party soon afterwards, Mr. 
Millikin, a Cork poet, undertook to produce 
a song equal, if not superior, in absurdity. 
Accordingly, borrowing the tune, he -went 
home and produced The Groves of Blarney. 
The lines— 

There’s gravel walks there for speculation, 

And conversation in sweet solitude, 

’Tis there the lover may hear the dove or 
The gentle plover in the afternoon— ■ 

are exactly in the manner of a hedge poet, 
and still better is the verse beginning. 

There’s statues gracing the noble place in 
All heathen goddesses so fair. 

Bold Neptune, Fltttarch, and Nicodemus, 

All stwding naked in the open air. 

The verso on the Blarney Stone: 


of Cork, hnt is now supposed to have 
been really written by “Hurlfoot Bill,” 
a man who kept a cloth shop at Waterford. 
Larry was a half paralysed thief named 
Lambert, who, at once ferocious and cow¬ 
ardly, always counselled murdering those 
whom his gang robbed. Kicking and 
fighting, he was dragged by a rope to the 
place of execution. In the song Larry’s 
companions are supposed to visit him in 
the condemned cell on the last night of his 
life, and play at cards with him on the 
lid of his coffin. Larry is by no means 
dismayed, and has spirit enough left to. 
knock down a man who cheats, and to 
throw away the chaplain’s wig. 
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was added by Father Prout. 

The Dublin street songs of the old time 
were sometimes ferocious, and sometimes 
insipidly sentimental. Of the thieves’ songs 
ono of the most savagely horrible is Luke 
Oaffrey’s Kilmainham Minuet. (Another 
name for the death struggle on the gallows.) 
The writer describes in soft Dublin slang 
.the efforta of thieves to restore consciousness 
in a felon who had been hung. 

A still more fomons Dublm street song 
was. The Hight before Larry was Stretched, 
the authorship of which has been attributed 
to Curran, Lysaght, and Dean Burrowes, 
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THE DOCTOR’S MIXTURE. 

• 

BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. TILSTON. 

There are still some ol^ country towns 
wliicli tho railways, with all tlieir laborions 
and eccentric ineandering.s, have never 
touched—dry and thirsty spots, which th<j 
new and fruitful streams of traffic have 
not irrigated. Tilston was one of these un¬ 
lucky places, long since left behind, hob¬ 
bling on in its old-fashioned clothes, wheez¬ 
ing asthmatically, yet bearing itself as if it 
were as fresh, brisk, well-shaped, and well- 
dressed as tho great city itself. But this 
rui’al conceit was as pardonable as an old 
man’s belief in tho past—that is, in what is 
hh past. It was delightfully unconscious 
that it was “ failing,” that its blood, flesh, 
strength, bone oven, was being drawn 
away to Westcope, the young and flourish¬ 
ing giant some ten miles away, which 
throbbed with manufacture, glowed with 
tlio hot blgod of labour, tho fires of fur¬ 
nace,s, and positively radiated off the centre 
of a metallic cobweb of railways. Yet 
Tilston had attractions of its own. It lay 
in a rich district, well furnished, which 
nature, as a manufacturihg gentleman from 
Westcope remarked, had cushioned and 
upholstered in her .very best green terry. 
Wlio does not know that pattern of a 
place, seen a good way OS’; its patches 
of white playing hide and seek with us 
among the trees; the supporting hills on 
each side, whose shoulders loan forward 
as though they were whispering; the fine, 
broad river, crossed by a l^ndsomo bridge, 
of which the Tilston folk lyere vastly proud, 
though it had been built for them by the 
county; the old-fashioned heavy mill, 
white-washed, not of new flaming brick. 


ItW. . I 

Shonstoncs’ flour-mill—another pride of tho 
place—into which the Tilt kept pouring day 
and night long with a sullen roar; then the 
long straggling street, which began like a 
village, thickened into a sort of town, pre¬ 
sent to the provincial eye in tho glories of 
tho assembly rooms, in tho Leader Arms, 
and tho rival Bull; the throe-horse coach, 
which arrived daily at the former house; to 
say nothing of M’Intyro and Co.’s mart, 
and St. Martin’s Chnrch. 

Tho Leader Arms was, of course, tho 
old feudal shape of homage to a potentate 
of the district; indeed, thus easily may be 
learned, without questioning, who is the 
grand duko, as it wove, to whom tho sur¬ 
rounding territory belongs. The late Chief 
was a “ Sir Harry,” as ho was always spoken 
of, whose place, Loadorsfort, was some threo 
or four miles away, and whoso cscutchooa 
—supporters, two pioneers, flourishing, one 
an axe, the other a log—and motto, “ Ves¬ 
tigia nulla retiorsum” hung, like a large 
school slate, over the door of the inn. 

Occasionally, this elderly settlement raised 
itself, as some dim light came into its eyes 
—as when there was a “bachelors’ ball” at 
tho assembly rooms, or tho sessions were 
on—and tho gentry came and gathered at a 
sort^of impalpable society known as tho 
chib, taking lunch on tho first floor of the 
Leader Arms, sacredly kept apart for them. 
♦Time had been when the assizes were held at 
Tilston. There was the old “court house,” 
for evidence; but Westcope, with indecent 
eagerness, had carried away the assizes. 
Sometimes the hunt camo near, and a few 
riders in scarlet were for a short time seen 
about tho door of the Loader Arms. There 
was a little theatre, in a dreadfully mouldy 
way, which seemed, like so many of its bre¬ 
thren, to bo built at a conflux of drainage, 

. BO mysterious and special were the odours 
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that httbg about it. It used to bo opened 
in ilie gloiions old asi&se titnes daring 
the reign of Legitimacy. It was sometimes 
taken b^ wandering mondlogne gentlemen ’ 
and bidies, fragments (rf whoso dreary .self- 
einblaconment clung to lone walls long 
lifter “ Harry Nowcombe” and his diverting 
“ Bandbox of Oddities,” comprising Men, 
Manners, and Modes, liad passed on to an¬ 
other town. But no one went to see the 
“ oddities.” A few letters, a tom “ Bandb,” 
flapped and dripped in rain and wind for 
extraordinary period.?—dismal rejnindei'— 
like the agitation of some bird with a broken 
wing making an efibrt to escape. Some¬ 
times a performing lady came by with her 
spring cart, on which was emblazoned her 
name in gold—“ Lillie Knowles’ Mirthful 
Medley,” which drove away in the morn¬ 
ing, after receipt of five or six shillings and 
disbnrsement of forty or fifty. Sometimes 
a “ OiKCUs” made its trinmpliant entry, in 
all tlte splendour of that dispiriting spec¬ 
tacle—tho sickly ladies in coloured habits, 
and the old-looking men in pink llesliings, 
and, what tho clergyman pronounced “a 
disgusting and degrading spectacle,” the 
Shakespearean clown, in his full profes¬ 
sional dress, bringing up the rear in a 
perambulator drawn by two donkeys. Tho 
tent was pitched on the corner of the com¬ 
mon, and very often remained for two 
nights, so attractive was tho entertainment. 

But the real monument of tho old Tils- 
ton glory, was the Barracks—the cavalry 
barracks, wMuh the local paper had often 
darinpdy said were “ the finest in the king¬ 
dom.” This was certainly a flight; and 
latterly they had taken the appearance 
of a disns^ sugar refinery—the panes 
shattered wnth extraordinary regnlarity; 
the roof out of shape, and generally astray, 
aud its front all scarred and battered as 
if it had Stixid a fire of mnsketiy. The 
town had felt acutely the slight of the 
withdrawal of the troops from the place 
nearly twenty years before. The sting 
was the transfer of those protectors -to 
the juvenile town. The decay of the 
place, so fiw as it was admitted, was at¬ 
tributed to this fatal act of oppression,, 
" Ah, the time we had tho soldiers here,” 
was often repeated fondly. At every elec- 
tibu, when Sir Harry came before his con¬ 
stituents, some elector for Tilston was cer¬ 
tain to stand forw'ard and ask, “ Will you, 
Sir Harry, press upon the government the 
necessity of sending a regiment to Tils¬ 
ton ?” On which tho candidate would 
solemnly declare that hia best exertiems, 


day and ni^t, would be devoted to that 
restoration, and he had reason to believe 
that, if they were united and pulled to¬ 
gether, timir exOTtions would he crowned 
with success. The “ barrack qimstion” was 
renewed again and again} it was a scandal, 
a shame; but meanwhile it seemed likely 
that by the time tho barrack question would 
be resolved favourably, the barracks them¬ 
selves would have crumbled away out of 
existence. Deputations were always going 
to town about the barracks, and always 
came hack g.s they went, 

CUAPTKB ir. THE LEADERS. 

All this pleasant district, ripe, rich, and 
green, was spread out in gently rolling 
waves of a luxurious soil, about tho noble 
demesne of Leadersfort. Tho .town was 
indeed built on Leadersfort land, and 
the great fortress-like gateway, rather 
too ambitions oven for tho impo.sing man¬ 
sion, rose at the entrance of tho main 
strtet, and spoke out plainly the seig- 
neural pretensions. The drive up the ave¬ 
nue was over a mile long, and tho visitor 
fhowh’ng along that smooth track, which 
wound in the most wanton curves, saw 
something like a grand prairie spreading 
away on both sides, with grand trees, 
stragglers or in groups,'frightened herds 
of doer rushing wildly off, and scattered 
oxen feeding, solitary as anchorites. Far off, 
was a crowded clustering of tliickcr trees, 
denser shade, and tho snowy shoulder, as it 
were, of the lionse, carelessly revealed. 

Old people were fond of talking of tho 
times of the late Hir Harry, when, during 
tho hunting season, that lawn would he 
lit up by we cheerful blaze of fifty i*ed 
coats, when the ground seemed alive with 
tho animated tails of hounds. In those 
old times, too, was the unboi'nded hospi¬ 
tality of Sir Harry, when forty sat down 
^to dinner twice in the week, and six 
'times in tho year tho old bedrooms had 
each theil tenant, and there was the ball, 
tjie dance, tho dproarious singing. Sii.' 
Harry was a bachelor, and had quarrelled 
with his Indian brother. General Leader, 
resenting furiously some rebukes given to 
him as to tho udld scenes and I’evelling 
which was bringing Leadersfort into noto¬ 
riety. Turned out of the old house, this 
Rotert Leader obtained a commission in 
the Indian service, and in the fall blush of 
the old nabob days, and tiieir legal booty, 
soo» became rich. As he grew old, the 
squire’s tastes never abated; the Leadors- 
fort covers kept up their, reputation, and 
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the procession of hunting coats went forth 
across the lawn. Until at last Sir Harry 
began to “break up,” and in spite of a gal¬ 
lant struggle, friends and nei^bours told 
each other that “ the old man was going 
fast.” One morning he did go. There 
was the grandest funeral known in the 
county for a century, and the company 
were entertained by the reading of the 
will, there being much-curiosity as tq who 
would be “ rornerabored” in legacy shape, 
many sporting friends, who had ridden well 
to his hounds, and drank most bottles of 
his port, feeling they had heavy claims 
on him. The estate, being settled, would of 
course go to his only near relation. But the 
will was, of course, the usual succession of 
sui’priso.s and disappointment; the sporting 
and convivial friends were pass^ over; 
keepers, huntsmen, old butlers, honsc- 
lieepons, and the like, were all taken care 
of with substantial annuities; find licaders- 
fort, the great estate, with its rental, farms, 
rivers, demesne, it.s herds and flock,s, hhd 
been, by a solemn document, “ cut off,” 
diverted from the Indian brother, and Ava.s 
left to some obscure people, distantly re-- 
latcd, if related at all, of another name, and 
who had never been seen in Tilston. 

This event took place a coupio of years 
or so before the commencement of this 
narrative. The surprise, excitement, and 
spticulation over the county and in the 
county town were of the wildest sort. A 
new king or qnocn, a new ministi-y, were 
but of feeble interest compared to this. 
These lucky people proved to be some 
Smithsons, of London, ho, a struggling 
barrister, without any ability, and with no 
practice, who lived in a suburban house, 
comparatively as little as his practice. Ho 
was a small, shy man, in society a “ more 
cipher,” delighting in the profession, and 
sitting all day in court, noting and listen¬ 
ing to cases. To him the Attorney-General 
was a more tremendous potentate than the 
Emperor of Prance. His household, and he 
himself, were ruled by his second wife, % 
very plain lady, w;ho took such a position 
among the suburban circle, and wa^i so am¬ 
bitious in her designs, as to make people 
wonder why she had chosen a poor lawyer 
without practice, who was, besides, ertcum- 
bered with a ^wwn-Up son and daughter. 
This odd raanisge took place about four 
or five years before ihe death of the squire, 
and. perplexed speculators, looking back, 
thought it not improbable that she had 
“ played” this marriiige, on the chance 
of some sudl spl^did eard turning up. 


And when it came out, to moke their good 
fortune more unaccountable, that they had 
declined an offer of assistance from the 
old man, who said bluntly he didn’t want 
any connexion of his to be in a starv¬ 
ing way, and they had sent back liLs 
remittance, and had hardly ever written 
to him, or troubled him in any way, mote 
far-sighted people began to see in thia 
an actual reason for tlio arrangement of 
the will. It was a vciy deep game indeed, 
and Lydia Monison—a doctor’s ihiughter, 
ugly, dull, and only furnished, like one of 
Churohill’s heroes, 

With, that low cunning which in foola supplies. 

And amply too, the place of being wise, 

found on one glorious and ecstatic morn¬ 
ing, when the attorney arrived at her little 
house, that her bq^d play had won. Smith- 
son, the good-natured, monsc-liko little bar¬ 
rister, was neither discomposed nor excited 
by this change of fortune; he was indeed 
rather troubled at having to give up 
“his circuit,” and the plcas.aut bar mess 
and sfories, and the sitting in court and 
li.stcning to cases. He said to a congratu¬ 
lating friend that it was a great responsi¬ 
bility, and that he was afraid of it, but 
supposed that Mrs. Smithson would carry 
it on very well. 

By-and-byo some of the people at Tils¬ 
ton reported having seen this little shy 
and insignificant man hanging about the 
noble place in a sort of hesitating way, as 
if not quite sure that ho was not trespass¬ 
ing. There was almost a liidicrons want of 
harmony between this humble object and the 
swelling and spreading demesne, the great 
old trees, the fine oak hall and spacious 
corridors, which were to have this new 
master. The steward, keepers, and other 
retainers, with whom ho had interviews, 
said to each other, “ that was a queer shy 
little body^” and pleasantly foresaw easy 
times. The clergyman of the place saw at 
once that he could patronise and direct him 
with groat profit. But no one had seen 
Mrs. Smithson as yet. 

Uertoin steps wore being taken with all 
speed. Pursuant to the te^mentary diroo¬ 
t/one, a royal licence had been obtained, 
and it was known that there was no longer a 
Mr. and Mrs. Smithson, but Thomas Lead^, 
Esq., of Leadersfort, and Mrs. Leader. 
There was also Cecil Leader, Esq., son 
and heir, who had now obtained a com¬ 
mission in a dragoon regiment, hk eager 
wish. Thrare was Miss Mary Loader, some 
axteen years of age; and there was Eandall 
Morrison, Esq., Mrs. Leader’s brother, on 
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whom this angast family moderateur spread 
its kindly rays. He was quite one of the 
femily, a young man of about thirty, who 
had “stuck” to his plain sister, and to whom 
she was extravagantly partial. 

CHAPTEK HI. A SUNDAY AT TILSTON. 

Now there was one special Sunday con¬ 
nected with the Leader family, which was 
to be a red-letter day for Tilston. The 
church was fuller than it had been known 
to bo for years; and the great massive 
black oak pews were lined, like bastions, 
by crowds of holy soldieiy, who seemed to 
bo levelling their prayer-books over the 
parapets. Xu the churchyard, before going 
in, Doctor Findlater, tho local physician, 
a leading fugleman of the place, was Ihe 
centre of a gi'oup, reassuring the doubt¬ 
ful.' “ It’s true now, as \ay last quarter’s 
receipt,” says the doctor, in his case'a rather 
fallible tost. “ They came last night, bag 
and baggage.” 

“ The whole family ? Are you sure, 
doctor ?” 

“ I wish I was as sure of a consultation 
fee from his lordship,” said the Doctor, with 
a peculiar twinkle in his eye. “ Didn’t the 
parson’s man tell me they’d been laying 
out the best gown ? Wasn’t 1 up with Jos, 
i the ostler’s wife, last night, and hadn’t Jos 
I the whole news from the postboy ? And, 
sec! what’s this coming, my friends ? By 
tho Lord Chief Justice, here’s th’ equi¬ 
page !” 

A handsome carriage, glittering and 
shining like a new looking-glass, came 
driving up; though, in tho Doctor’s plirase, 
there was “ no great shakos of a horse to 
pull it.” Every one now hurried into the 
church, so as to have a good sitting view, and 
a full and satisfactory one. The faces were 
turned to the door with an almost military 
unanimity, as though a marble officer on 
the wall, flourishing a sabre of the same 
material,liad given the word, “ Byes right!” 
There was a long pause, accounted for by 
Findlater saying behind his hand to his 
daughter Katey, “that was old Clarke 
the parson, twaddling on and koo-too-ing 
at the door.” But hero they were, a littlq 
procession entering; the obsequious pew- 
opener holding the Leader pew open; an 
imconcealed rustle and flutter running 
down, and in another moment tho now 
Loader family, four in number, were se¬ 
curely bolted into the Leader family pew. 
) The oleigyman, so freely described as 
“ Clarke the pariion,” came out and began; 
( but it is not profane to say, that the 


angust party were the real celebrants, and 
that their bearing, motions, dress, &o., con¬ 
stituted the service of that Sunday. 

The new Mr. Leader knelt at the head of 
the pew very shy and most uncomfortable, 
under the concentrated gaze of tho whole 
parish. Next him sat the new Mrs. Leader, 
terribly plain indeed, “ yellow as a custard,” 
tho parishioners said; a face that might 
be skilfully “ forde4 across” by means of 
stepping-stones in the shape of scattered 
warts. On such blemishes, for which the 
lady was in no way accountable, it would 
be ungouorous to dwell, or at least the 
blame must be laid on that ungenerous 
stepmother. Nature. But a demon of bad 
taste made her garnish this ugly stone with 
a flaming, staring sotting of rich crimson 
satin and ribbons, a whole bed of gaudy 
flowers blooming and blowing on her head 
and round her cheeks. All honour to tho 
happy compensator that hides tho ugliness 
from the ugly ; but it is enough that a veil 
should hang between them and tho glass, 
Yidthout the latter having the unlucky 
power of reflecting them back as heauliful. 
,The, mirror in the case of wealtliy .and 
titled ugliness is, alas! too often the in¬ 
terested praise of tho milliners, who seem, 
to delight 'in piling on their poor victims 
all the extravagances of a kaleidoscope. 
Here was the heel of the now Mrs. Leader; 
and Madame Lenoir, of Regent-street, had 
found out that vulnerable place, that adroit 
artiste not dwelling on physical charms, 
but raving of .the esprit; the light of ele¬ 
gant intellect which illuminated and made 
us forget that yellow horn lantern—a 
homage repaid by purchase of the heaviest 
silks aud velvets. This reciprocity began 
almost at once, and Mrs. Leader’s ward¬ 
robe was alre^y crowded. This weak¬ 
ness, and another which shev called am¬ 
bition, but which was indeed a morbid 
craving, like a disease, for titled acquaint¬ 
ances, existed side by side with much pur¬ 
pose and 'stubbornness of wiU. Next her 
was her stepdaughter Mary, pronounced 
a* poor sickly girl, with a dowdy charity- 
school aif about her—a real “ good girl,” 
as she was to prove, to whom wealth and 
the responsibilities of her new life were by 
no means welcome. She was looking back 
wistfully to tho pleasant walk with papa 
through the queer old-fashioued lanes of 
Soho, or to the visit to the courts when 
some exciting trial was on, and she was 
, delighted with the witnesses, speeches, &c. 
These cheap and innocent pleasures were 
all gone now. It would be ungenteel for 
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the now Miss Leader to be seen on foot in 
the slums; and she was to find her state 
as irksome as a heavy woollen shawl on a 
sultry day in June. Many a young fellow 
stole glances at this young girl, who was not 
handsome but interesting. Next to her was 
Mr. Morrison — Randall Morrison — Mrs. 
Leader’s brother, to whom, as we have said, 
she was strongly attached. This was the new 
family, as seen on that first Sunday, grouped 
in their pew. What' wonder that the whole 
service seemed for them; that the parson 
preached for them, though the awkward 
text occurred in the h'sson as to the camel 
and the needle’s eye, which ho was careful 
to show, almost declaring that it was absurd, 
did not apply to the species of rich men 
whose beatific vision they enjoyed that day. 

They were certainly as quaint and 
homely a party as could be conceived; and 
the shy little baiTister, what with the 
sense of importance thfit ho felt it necessary 
to put on, and the demure little charity 
girl, and the theatrical splendour of ^lio 
lady who crackled and rustled at every 
turn, made something that would have 
been comical to a more acute observer •than 
was present. As for the parish, it was all 
reverence. 

Among those looking on from their pews, 
as from stalls, on that eventful Sunday, were 
a nobleman and family, wliom the Doctor 
often happily described as “ the salt of nur 
earth, my boy,” meaning that this august 
presence kept the whole parish sweet, as it 
were. This was Lord Shiptori, a needy 
peer without a scat in the House, who had 
married for money, and had been “ taken 
in,” and who bad to pare things very close 
indeed to keep up his rather numerous 
fiimily. The parish, however, was eager to 
help him by gifts of wine and meat in the 
shape of ditoners, which ho accepted with 
a sort of hollow and hearty manner. Ho 
had a kind of fluent bonhomie, a general 
and affable agreement with all, an un¬ 
pleasant heartiness of manner Vhich de¬ 
lighted new acquaintances, who thought at 
homage to themselves, but disgusted more 
experienced friends who were familiar with 
the trick. 

“ Bunhummee!” said the Doctor, over his 
whisky. Bunhumbug, my boy.” The chief 
property of which this nobleman was pos¬ 
sessed, besides his children, consisted of 
words. These ho conferred lavishly on every¬ 
one ; with these he paid, or tried to pay, all 
debts. After a while he was of course 
“ seen through but the mortified victims 
did not relish disclosing their humiliation, 


so he enjoyed impunity. New hands were 
his game; for such ho put on a charming, 
winning, hearty, invitatory manner. “ So 
delighted to make your acquaintance. We 
must have you out at Shiptou. I want my 
daughters to know you. You will like 
them !” The new hand is charmed by this 
affability, and in his exubemneo is sure’ to 
toll some future -victim. Everybody, in, 
short, knows Lord Shipton, and oveiybody 
i.s proud of having him in the parish, as 
they are of the hounds and the old show 
church, and more proud still to bo able 
to talk of a real lord—cheap as he is— 
among their friends. This manner secured 
his dominion, and enabled him to add to 
his income .by living a good deal at free 
quarters. 

The Reverend William Webber, curate 
of Tilston, preached upon this occasion—a 
tall, portly young clergyman, considered 
to speak “ beautifully,” whoso face in the 
region about the lips had a glos.sy sinning 
surface, which, witli a roving eye, seemed 
to speak of much promiscuous dining out. 
This cleric was confessed to earn his 
rations by many agreeable gifts, such as 
singing in a very sweet tenor voice, with 
even some histrionic gifts, and ho was 
spoken of familiarly by Doctor Findlater as 
“ Billy.” He had a largo fiimily at home, 
but went abroad to his dinners unfet¬ 
tered by any of the conventional rules, 
namely, the bringing with him that better 
part of himself and upper nurse, Mrs. 
Webber. This was perfectly understood, 
and it was quite the custom, except with 
an old-fashioned few, to ask the agreeable 
Billy by him.sclf. 

On this occasion the Doctor “went bail,” 
as ho said, “ that Billy .would put his best 
gab leg foremost”—a scarcely elegant, but 
intelligible phrase of the Doctor’s. As the 
congregation Lad held service that day en- 
tii’cly in honour of the supremo divinities 
who sat in the Leader pew, so the preacher 
caught the same influence, and deferentially 
pleaded for what might at first sight seem 
tlie harsher conditions of the gospel. It 
was not so in reality. These formidable 
4ihreatB were directed against defiant and 
reckless sinners. There were those who 
talked in a fashion that made his heart sink 
of the rich, and those in power and place. 
Why they were the called and chosen. For 
himself, ho was amazed at the modesty, 
the lowliness, the unassuming ways, the 
unbounded cliarity of the so-called rich; 
whereas for the poor, alas! his own ex¬ 
perience in ministering told him that if ho 
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were to set out looking for arrf^anoe, mean¬ 
ness, and all tlie vices, alas ! lie would be 
too sure to find them among the poor. In 
this strain tho fluent Billy proceeded. No 
court preacher could have more, plenti¬ 
fully sprinkled texts with rose-water, while 
the poor modest Mr. Leader, now blushing, 
now important under the fierce rays from 
so many eyes, moved uncomfortably and 
restlessly on his cushion, “for all tho world 
like a bear upon a hot plate,” said the 
Doctor. 

Mrs. Leader sat steady, and with an 
august air of approval: silently sho said to 
herself, “ Bidding for the living,” smiling 
as she thought of this arrogance, and that 
it was to go to a Cousin Charles. When 
it was over, all poured out eagerly, and 
all clustered about the churchyard to see 
“the ’gust dynasty,” says Doctor Findlater, 
get into their coach. The little creeping 
barrister, who led the way, wiis instantly 
seized on by Lord Shipbou and family. “You 
must let mo introduce myself,” he said, with 
infinite heai’tiucss, as if forcing his pnrso 
on them. “ Lord Shipton, a ncighhonr of 
yours. These are my girls : Harriet dear, 
Mr.s. Leader. Now, if there is anythwij we 
can do at Shiptoii—I know you will smile 
at a pauper like me, Mrs. Leader, olfering 
to help yon, Mrs. Leader, with your noble 
rental and park,” &c. 

“Very kind, lam sure,’’says Mrs. Leader, 
overcome with gratitude. Bnt there was 
some one else as adventurous and forward 
as Lox’d Shipton; and Doctor Findlater had 
boldly advanced to the assault of the modest 
head of tho family. 

“ No introduction wanted for mei I 
know I’m not a welcome guest always, 
hut it is only proper yon should know 
my face aiid name.” Thus ai'tfully con¬ 
veying that ho was forced disagreeably, 
and for their good, to put himself in the 
way. “I’m Doctor Findlater, the last 
public chai’actor hero. Of course you 
hoard of that business? Just be kind 
enough—^with Mrs. Leader, if you please. 
Just saying, ma’am, yon could spare any 
house in the village hero but the one be¬ 
hind ns, the church, and my little place. I 
am afraid, if it came to tho choice, I’d have* 
to go, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Leader bowed graciously. He was 
an official. “Are those your daughters. 
Doctor Findlater ? Nice looking girls.” 

Nice looking ! Two brilliant ffices, quick 
moving, lit up with a delighted, most 
genuine Md devouring curiosity, dancing 
eyes of Irish violet, gay cheeks, and a free¬ 


dom of limb and attitude that to the nice 
world may seem vulgar. These two figroes 
tho doctor led forward. “ This is my 
oldest—Katey, as good as a bank note i ■' 
and this is Polly, ‘ Ooaxy,’ as she is called,. ' 
or as I call her, privately, my Cruiskeen 
Lawn.” ' 1 

Blushes bathed both faces of these Dish • 
girls. Polly’s shoulders worked and writhed, 
her finger went to her month, like a peasant 
girl’s on the stage. She cast down lieu i 
eyes and stole looks with them; while 
Katey, almost as confused, bnt more com¬ 
posed, stood demurely before tho great 
lady. She was pleased. They were bcan- 
I tifiil serfs upon her estate, or, just as good, 
she could dispose of them. At a bail, for j 
instance, when sho had tho metropolitan 
nobles down, she could answer to an ad¬ 
miring question, “ Oh, these are my doctoi ’s 
daughters.” 

She spoke kindly to them. Polly laughed, 
or rather giggh'd, hut Katey answerf^d 
tinwirously, and with grave and measured 
respect. Their voices were sweet and rich, 
with the faintest breath of a native—^Avell, 
goarc/dy brogue, more a rich and tonol'ul 
Doric. Tho pari.sh, following behind like 
a rusli of sympathising attendants at a 
func;ral, left a respectful interim bolweeii 
them and tho slow-moving mourners in 
front. Lord Shipton expatiated. 

“ Now, Mr. Leader, it is only right you 
should know what is going on. There i,s a 
movement on foot, which yon will liavo 
heal’d of, to got back the soldiers. Hitherto 
the whole thing—and my friend. Doctor 
Findlater, will coufn’in what I say—has been 
grossly mismanaged. There has been luv 
person of sufficient weight”—and he looked 
down curiously at tho littlo gentleman bosido 
him—“ to take the lead. I mjrself have , 
been put forward by some fpends, bnt , 

really I felt that one in your position, Mr. 
Leader, supported by these vast estates and ; 
noble demesne, was exactly the j^^oper ; 
person to«take the load in this maticr. 
You know I call myself quite a noblemani , 
p3,uper. Tho secretaries and ministers, | 
and that sort of fry, don’t care for your j 
titles. You, Mr. Leader, are tho sort of ; 
person they can’t resist, tho great territorial ; 
counti^ gentleman.” 

“I am snye,” says Mr. Leader, in great i 
distress, “ I should be delighted, Wt really ; 
I don’t know those sort of great people, s 
I could not ask them for anything.” | 

Mrs. Leader turned sharply round, i 
“ What i$ it yon want to ask for r” 

“ Ah, Mis. Leader will understand. It 
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is the hiiaineBS of getting the soldiers here, 
There is quite v, feeling in the place about 
it.” 

“ But yon hare your two membera. 
Surely they are the proper people.” 

“ My dear lady,” said the Doctor, “ they 
sire not worth a pinch of snuif between 
them. Besides, they aro of the wretched 
sorow-and-scrape sort, pledged to reduction, 
wasteful expenditure, and all that. Ah, 
Katey and Polly dears, I wish wo had the 
pail- of you in; you’d see to the business 
in a twinkling.” « 

” Oh, Mrs. Leader,” said Polly, eagerly, 
“you will m<i7co Mr. Leader do it. We 
are all dying to have the soldiers.” 

Mrs. Leader smiled at this intense en¬ 
thusiasm ; pleased also at the implied 
homago to her power. 

“ 1 am siu-e Mr. Loader will d(S what ho 
c.an.” ■ They were now at the carriage. 
The bedizened lady got in; her face framed 
in tlie window, with a sniilo meant to be 
gracious, but altogether “ ugly onouglk for 
ii show,” a.s tlio Doctor said. Tiio nominal 
head of the fomily also got in, looking very 
much, atr-oi'ding to tlio same autljoritv, 
“.as if he d like to get up behind.” Tlie 
young man of tho party shook hands wil h 
the young ladies, and had his ..wu nearly 
wrung off by Loi'd Shipton, with a “ God 
bless y*m.” 


A REMARKABLE CITY. 

Tub great and mighty city of which I 
am about to transcribe a few particulars 
i.s neither London nor Paris, nor New 
York, nor Pekin, but a far more popu¬ 
lous city than either. London and its 
suburbs may contain between three and 
four millions of people, Paris half the 
number, New York about a third, and 
Pekin ahont as many as London, perhaps 
a million or two more, for we can never 
tell how the Orientals reckon, pr whether 
• n million in their fervent imaginations may 
not sometimes do duty for a tenth part of 
the number. But my cily, considering 
the size of its inhabitants, is relatively 
larger, and positively more populous than* 
either of them, or perhaps the wjiole of 
them combined. Its inhabitants aro in- 
dustoious and intelligent, and not^ only 
know how to build cities, but how to 
govern them. My city stands upon the 
top of a hill, within twenty-five miles to 
tho south-west of Lon’don. Geographers 
make no mention of it. The county his¬ 


torians know it not. In vain would the ' 
eye of a tniveller seek to obtain a glimpse 
of it from afar. Not a trace of it is to be 
se«'n from tho railway station that stands 
within a mile of its multitudinous domes 
(towers and steeples it has none), and ho 
who wants to pay it a visit must look very 
carefully about hhn before ho can dis^rer 
it. Around it are thick woods and planta¬ 
tions of box, juniper, and b(ioch, and on* 
tho compamtively bare summit of the hill 
on which it stands aro acres of fern and 
bracken, mingled with patches of purple 
heatiier that would do no discredit to 
tho breezy slopes of Ben Lomond. Tho 
domes constructed by tho inliabitaiits range 
froTu ojio to two feet in height., and look - 
like diminutive wigwams. Some of them 
aro of fresh earth, recently turned up, 
and others arc old and over-grown with 
tho short gi-ass and moss of many sum- 
mors. Not a sound audible to hnmau ears 
is hoard in these populous parishes, for 
each dome may bo considered a parish, or 
a borough, of this very great city; and 
dining tho winter months, from Noi-einber 
to April, not only is thero no sound, but . 
no motion, or sign of life. Within it all ' 
the busy millions compose themselves for 
hybernation, as soon as tlio leaves begin to 
full from tho trees, and sleep snngly and 
oomfortably without waking, or even turn¬ 
ing on their beds. But though beneath the 
sod, and accessible to tho iniluences of the 
frost, tlio frost only makes their drowsiness 
the more dense; and if by clianco—^but 
there is no chance in these matters—^they 
were as deeply ensconced in the bfisom of 
mother earth as to be un,susceptible of tho 
winter’s cold, they would also bo unsus- 
ccptiblo of the summer sunshine, and fail 
to awake at the time appointed. This 
never h.appens. When the soft", warm 
rains of spring penetrate into the ground, 
and tlie trees and flowers begin to spread ' 
forth their tender .shoots to tho warm sun, 
tho teeming population of the city turn in 
their beds^ burst into renewed life and 
activity, and begin to devote themselves 
to tliciv customary avocations—to marry 
and be given in marriage, and,, it must bo 
added, to develop schemes of ambition and 
conquest, and to lay tho foundations, just 
as i^gland is doing in a different way, 
though with po8.sibly the same animating 
motives, of new colonies and empires. 
These industrious creatures, who possess 
some of the intelligence and a good deal of 
tho vices of humanity, for they aro ex¬ 
ceedingly warlike and quarrelsome, are the 
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anta, the emmets, or the formicans, whose 
singular civilisation and mode of life have 
been observed with curiosity by natu¬ 
ralists in all ages, and more especially by 
Huber, a Q-erman philosopher of the last 
contuiy, who devoted the best part of his 
life tC the study. Huber is their historian 
an(|| philosopher, and all subsequent in¬ 
quirers but confirm his facts and strengthen 
his opinions. 

One noticeable thin^ about the ants— 
though it is not peculiar to them, but is 
shared with many other creatures—^is that 
they are utterly insensible of the presence 
of mankind. They neither see nor hear 
Man, nor are in any way conscious of his 
existence, though it is quite evident from 
their actions that they ai-e endowed wiih 
the senses of sight and feeling, and pos¬ 
sibly of smell and hearing, and that they 
have a means of communicating to one 
another their wants and ideas. Bat man 
is utterly beyond their sphere. Even 
when ho ruthlessly pulls down or other¬ 
wise disturbs them in their haunts, or 
levels with the ground the domes of their 
cities, they aro not aware what or who 
their enemy is, though they feel and are 
alarmed at the physical force which the 
unknown power exercises to their detri¬ 
ment. If a bulky monster a thousand feet 
high, aqd stout in proportion, were to 
walk through Hyde Bark, all the human 
emmets of Tyburnia and Belgravia would 
bo aware of his perilous presence, and strive 
to get out of his way ; but if I or any other 
human creature cross the line of march of an 
army of formicans—which I for onC have 
often done—^they take no notice of the 
monstrous apparition, which is to them 
invisible. They cannot see an inch before 
thoir mandibles, and the great foot of 
humanity may tread thousands of them 
to death without causing the least alarm in 
the multitudes immediately before or bo- 
lund the moving mountain that makes 
such terrible havoc. But if any one will 
take a spade or a stick, and penetrate into 
one of their mounds, or domes, the busy- 
agile community will understand that 
there is danger abroad, and tho whole sur¬ 
face thus exposed to the light will imme¬ 
diately swarm with many thousands of 
the little black and brown creatures, all 
running hither and thither in the most 
palpable alarm, and each bearing a cocoon 
bigger than itself, in, which a baby emmet 
is awaiting the next stage of its development 
into matnrity. It was formerly bdieved by 
unsdentifioaudcarelesa observers, inmodem 


as well as ancient times, that these cocoons 
were grains of com, to which in shape as 
well as size they bear a great resemblance; 
and that the ants, when disturbed, wore 
not so much alarmed for their lives as for 
the safety of their Muntor provender. But, 
as the ants sleep all the winter, and 
require no food, another explanation was 
required, and science discovered the fact 
that this grain-like treasure is no other 
than the rising generation of formicans, 
and that each adult member of tho com¬ 
munity enacts in these seasons of peril the 
part of the Roman matron, who considered 
children the first objects of her care, and 
more valuable iihan all the treasures and 
jewels of tho world. 

The citizens of this “ gimt and mighty’ 
city,” on the top of the hill, who know 
nothing of man.and his ways, arc not, like 
the human race, divided into twp sexes—• 
but into three. In this respect the ants 
resemble the bees, among whom, also, there 
aro (throe sexes, or perhaps, more properly 
speaking, two sexes; and one, by fiir the 
larger part of the community, which is 
Eipxleqs and nnprolific. Both tho males and 
females are comparatively few in number; 
and during the short period of their hey¬ 
day and pritao of life, are very much re¬ 
spected and pampered by tho barren and 
hard-working majority. The males and 
females are the aristocracy of the republic, 
liike the lilies' of the field, “ they toil not, 
neither do they spin.” They enjoy a short 
life and a merry one; are the pets and 
favourites of tho multitudes during tlieir 
short appointed time; are endowed with 
many privileges and marks of honour; 
until they have done all that Nature in¬ 
tended they should do, when they are 
solemnly, perhaps reverentially, put to 
death, as being of no further use to tho 
state of Formica. The male aristocrat 
possesses four •wings; the female possesses 
only two, smaller than those of the male, 
and loses even these at the end of tho period 
of maternity; and the mules, neuters, sex- • 
less, nursing, and laborious ants, aro 
without wings altogether. But though 
^ the male ants doubtless think themselves 
very fine with their double set of beautiful 
gauzc-kke wings, they are something like 
the jeunessc dor4e among men, who con. 
neither provide for their own subsistence, 
nor defend themselves when attacked. 
Th^ have neither mandibles nor stings: 
consequently, they either die of neglect 
when their function is performed, or are 
stung to death by the working-classes. 
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Who among ns would be a “ swell ” 
at such a price? Tho female ants are 
peculiar in the matter of their single 
pair of wings. However valuable or orna¬ 
mental these may be in the happy period 
of their courtship and marriage, they ap¬ 
pear to be incumbrances, or of no account, 
when materfiimilias has grown old. She 
discards them (which dowagers in human 
life do not do with their finery, when they 
have fe,llen into the sear and yellow leaf), 
and makes a considci'ablc and possibly 
painful cfibrt to bo ri3 of them. “ This 
curious process which,” says a writer in 
the Penny Cyelopeedia, “ was first hinted 
at by Gould in his interesting account 
of English ants, we have repeatedly wit¬ 
nessed ; tho females extending their 
wings, bringing them over tl^eir heads, 
crossing them in every direction, and 
throwing them from side to side, till at 
length they are disjointed from the body 
and fall off. Those who are desirous of 
verifying the observation must pi^curc 
winged females immediately after pairing, 
.and place them under a glass with some 
moist earth.” • • 

Jn the construction of their mounds or 
ant-hills—a duty which is left to tho neutral 
or sexless formicans, and with which tho 
males and females have nothing to do—a 
great deal of skill, ingenuity, and perse¬ 
verance is displayed. Tho formica fusca, 
or yellow ant, constructs a mound of earth, 
which it raises to the height of a foot or 
more above tho soil, with a diameter 
varying from six inches to two feet, ac¬ 
cording to tho number of tho population 
and the space required for their accommo¬ 
dation. They quarry out the earth with 
their mandibles, always choosing rainy 
weather for tho purpose, lest tho dry and 
too friablft soil should tumble in upon their 
avenues and passages, and block up their 
cells or houses. Tho formica mfa, or 
wood ant, builds his cities and mounds in 
a different style; and may bd considered 
more of a carpenter * than of a mason. 
He collects small twigs, sticks, straws, and 
stalks of grass and bent, with which ho 
builds up a dome, that is doubtless as large,* 
imposing, and magnificent to his eyes, as 
tho ddmo of St. Paul’s or St. Pftter’s is 
to the eyes of mankind. In the interior of 
ono of them, about three feet high and 
three feet in diameter, there is accommoda¬ 
tion for about as many formicans, as there 
is accommodation in Paris for Parisians. 
If the population become too greiit for the 
space, and press upon the means of sub¬ 


sistence, as in England, Ireland, and Ger¬ 
many, tho formicans, whether they be red, 
black, or yellow, resort to emigration—to 
an America of their own—^and a swarm of 
workers .set forth, taking care to carry 
some aristocratic males and females along 
with them. In due time a new dome, 
either of earth or tvdgs, according tb the 
nature and instinct of tho tribe, is reared 
by tho colony. Another .and another suc¬ 
ceeds, just as’ suburb after suburb is added 
to London, or state after state to the Ame¬ 
rican Union, in which these wonderful little 
folk live the lives that all-wise and all- 
bounteous Nature intended. 

Tho care of tho young among them, as 
among their human superiors, is a very 
important mattoi', and is entirely left to 
tho sexless or nursing ants. Pateirfamiliaa 
dies and makes no sign. Materfaniilias, 
after she has laid her eggs, cares very little 
about them; even if she c.aro.s at all, which 
some observers have doubted. The work¬ 
ing ants, however, coraft to tho rescue— 
and lost the city should bo depopulated 
after they them!?elvc3 have ceased to bo, 
look after the prospects of a now generation 
with the greatest care and tenderness. 
Tho ant eggs, unlike those of other in¬ 
sects, do not adhere by their viscidity to 
any fixed place, but lie loosely in parcels 
of eight or ten. In fine weather, when it 
is not too hot, it is the duty of the nursing 
ants to remove the eggs to tho top of the 
mound or tho hillock, for the sake of the 
vivifying warmth of the sun, and c-arefully 
to remove them inside at nightfall, if tho 
weather threatens to bo cold and stormy. 
When tho eggs are hatched into grubs, the 
nurses feed them with a liquid which they 
disgorge from tho stomach. It is when this 
duty has to be performed, that ants become 
most voracious. They seem to share with 
man, tho sparrow, and the ostrich, the 
faculty of being omnivorous. They will 
make their way into the heart of apples, 
pears, and other fruits that have f^len 
upon tho ground, and into strawberries 
Ihat have not fallen, but are conveniently 
grown within their roach. They will pick 
bones of beef, mutton, and poultry, and by 
no means disdain fish, or good red herring. 
They will eat bread, sugar, or any otlier 
waifs and strays of a household; or if they 
be not near a household, and no such 
dainties are attainable, they will perform 
tjhe part that the crab plays in tho sea,, and 
eat the dead bodies of beetles and other 
insects, or such animals of. the woods that 
come in their way; and will soon leato tho 
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bonos of a dead monse, mole, or squirrel, as 
baire as a specimen in the British Museum. 
Their favonrite food, however, seems to he 
honey, and those juicy portions of flowers, 
which the bee selects for the manuflicture 
of this ai’ticle. They are also partial to 
“ honey-dew,”*" which, by the way, has no 
relation to honey, but is a sweet filmy 
substance ejected and thinly spread over 
the leaves of many plants by the aphis, 
or pneeron, of which there arc many 
varieties, some of which infest the rose, 
some the Ijop, some the cabbapje, some 
tho turnip, and all of which are known 
under tho generic appellations of “ fly,” or 
“blight.” When tho grubs, after a dxxe 
course of feeding by tho nurse-s, have grown 
large and strong enough for the pxirpose, 
they set to work and spin for themselves a 
“cocoon,” before mentioned, about as largo 
as a barleycorn, in which they He dormant 
until the time comes when they are to 
“ burst their cerements ” and become com¬ 
plete formicans, entitled to all the lights of 
citizenship in tho republic. But even in 
this the last stage of their adolc.sccnce, the 
care of the nurses is not withheld. Whether 
the cocoons contain males, females, or neu¬ 
ters, it is all tho samo to tho busy little 
working creatures; they are ants, what¬ 
ever they may be, and if tliey are too 
weakly, as often happens, to make their 
way out of their temporary grave-clothes, 
the affectionate and anxious nunsos bite 
holes in the cocoon, by means of which the 
imprisoned captives may emerge into life, 
Hght, and liberty. After this pr^ess, each 
individual has to shift for iteelf, subject 
to tho unalterable laws of the community, 
and boebme a male or a female aristoci’at, 
or a member of the working classes, as 
3?atc and Nature intended. 

It is well established by the researches of 
Hnbor, and confirmed by the observations 
of other philosophers and students during 
the last hundred years, that the formican 
republics not only make war against each 
othetf, for purposes surmised rather than 
known, most probably for no bettor reason* 
than those which prevail among men, dif¬ 
ference of tribe, race, or colour; but that 
when their own working classes diminish 
unduly from disease or accident, they 
invade the neighbottriag mounds and hil- 

* Colaridf^ie, in his beautifol Dream Poem of Subla 
Khun, seems to hare had but vague notion* of h< 
devr, whoii he exoiaims i 

Weave a oiwde round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread t 
For he on honw-dew hath fed, 

Ahd drank the milk of Phmdiae 1 


locks, and, if successful in their aggression, 
take the vanqniriied into captivity and 
compel them to aid tho victors in the every¬ 
day work of the state. And they not only 
make war for the sake of obtaining ado¬ 
lescent or adult captives; but they form 
expeditions to carry off the cocoons of a 
community that has been more prolific 
than their own. The battles of the ants 
have often been described. Those who are 
enrions to learn more about them will find 
information in all tho encycloprodias, as 
well as in the writiSgs of the worthy Huber, 
who nearly seventy years ago first gave to 
the world the results of his studies on the 
formicans, and euabled the cncyclopaidists 
to draw upon him for stores of information 
which but for his reverential curiosity and 
patient assiduity might never have been 
known or suspected. 

Instead of going over this new ground, 
which possibly may bo familiar to many 
who read those lines, let mo describe what 
I my^jclf saw among a colony of wood ants, 
or formica nifa, to which nothing similar 
is recorded by Huber or the cncyclopajdists. 
Tl'o battles of the ants, and the hnilding 
of their cities, their care for tho perpetu¬ 
ation of the race, are fiicts of evory-day 
occnri'encc, and may be seen by all who 
have the time or the taste for such small, 
but highly interesting studios. My experi¬ 
ence was accidental, and perhaps all the 
more curious on that account, and what 1 
.saw, seems to prove the possession of some¬ 
thing more than instinct, and of something 
very much like reason, in these strange 
little beings. I stayed for a day and night 
a few summers ago at the little inn of 
Bowardennan in Dumbartonshire, at the 
foot of Ben Lomond, of which, with two com¬ 
panions, I proposed to make the ascent at tho 
first favourable opportunity. Wo walked 
out in the evening after dinner, proposing 
to scale the snhHm© altitudes or the Ben 
in the morning, if the day promised to 
be fair, an<S on the skirt of a plantation 
of Jaroh and fir, we‘came suddenly npon a * 
very large ant-hill, surrounded at short dis¬ 
tances by several others, somewhat smaller 
.than itrolf. It was composed mainly of 
twigs; straw, and pine spictfieo, and swarmqd 
vdth iitsect life. Poking our walking- 
sticks into the top of tho mound, and lay¬ 
ing bare the upper snrfhce, the formicans, 
who, up till then had been wholly unaware 
. of our presence, began to understand that 
calamily had come npon them. Betaking 
themselves, aa is tiheir wont, to the care of 
the young, oountiess thousands of them 
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snddonly appeared, each carrying a cooCon 
mnch bigger than itself, which it was evi¬ 
dently anxious to deposit in some placo out 
of the reach of a danger which, although 
they could not comprehend, they knew to 
be both formidable and imminent. Such a 
hurry skurry, such a running to and fro, 
such a getting up and down-stairs, as the 
song says, such a commotion could scarcely 
have been known even at Brussels on the 
memorable night of the ball, on the eve of 
the great battle of Waterloo, when it was 
suddenly announced to the officers of the 
allied armies that the French were ad¬ 
vancing upon Uie city— 

When thronged the citisscns with terror dutnh. 

Or whispering with white lips, “ The Ibo—they come! 
they come!” 

Woall looked on with interested curiosity, 
and ono of my companions having finished 
his first cigar, drew a box of Incifers from 
his pocket, and leisurely proceeded to light 
a second. This done, he carelessly threw 
the burning match upon the ant-hill.* It 
was an act as cruel as it would have been 
in Lemuel Gulliver, had that mountainous 
traveller wilfully set fire to the c^^y 
Lilliput. The formicans were for an in¬ 
stant confused, and appeared not to know 
what to do. Bat their perplexity was 
of short duration. In less than half a 
minute scores and linndrods of ants rushed 
upon tho blazing beam—for such it must 
have appeared in their eyes—and exerting 
their strength simultaneously upon it, 
endeavoured to thrust it from their city. 
Many of them were burned to death in tljo 
gallant endeavour, but the survivors, no¬ 
thing daunted, pressed forward over their 
dead or wrilhing bodies, as if conscious 
that there was no safety for those who still 
’ lived as long as the awful combustible 
was peimiVied to blaze and crackle in the 
midst of tlrem. I was apprehensive that 
tho whole mound, built as it was of dry 
twigs, would take fire ; but the mists bad 
lain, upon tho mountain and tlie valley, 
the air was moist, and the flame of tho 
i match burnt upwards. Onwards rushed 
I tho resolute firemen, score upon score, 

! hundred upon hundred, till at last they 
' rolled the match over and over, and out of 
their precincts, charred and blackened, and 
incapable of further mischief. We aJl, 
more or less, mistrusted our eyes, and the 
youngest, most thoughtless, and therefore 
the most , cruel, of our company, suggested 
that if there wore intelligence and design 
on the part of the ants in acting as we 
BnppoBcd they had done, there would be 


no harm in making a second experiment. 
No sooner said than done. Another match' 
was ignited and thrown upon the heap, 
and agsiln, precisely as on the first occa¬ 
sion, the ants rushed pell-mell upon the 
blazing intrader, to prevent a conflagra¬ 
tion, which, had it taken firm hold,^ it 
would have been impos.siblo for them to 
extingnisb. Again, some of the foremost 
champions of the public safety lost their 
limbs, and many moi'e of them their lives; 
and again, by the move force and pressure 
of numbers acting with a common pur¬ 
pose, the match was extruded before much 
harm bad been done. I opposed myself to 
a third renewal of the experiment, and 
succeeded in pereuading my companion.s, 
although not witlioutdifliculty, that enough 
liad been dono fur curiosity and natural 
histoi’y; that tho truly merciful man was 
as merciful to tho smallest as to tho largest 
of God’s creatui'es; and that we had no 
right, in the mere wantonness of scientific 
obseivatioii, to take away the life which it 
was impossible for ns to bestow. 

It struck me at tho time that, supposing 
an ant had a mind, as no doubt it ha.s of 
some sort or degree, to fancy what idea it 
would form to itself of this awful visita¬ 
tion, being as it was in total ignorance of 
man’s presence and agency in tho matter ? 
Wo cannot easily put oimsolves into tho 
minds of our human fellow-creatures, of 
different ages, ranks, countries, modes of 
life, and degrees of education. To do so 
effectually and dramatically is ono of tho 
highest efforts of literary genius,yet wo may 
by a little stretch of imagination, figure to 
oui'sclves an ant reasoning upon tho things 
of his little world (great to him however) 
as an ant might be supposed lo reason, and 
saymg to its follows, if it were a preacher 
or a philosopher, or a leading statesman 
among them: “We ants are wonderful 
creatures. Wo arc in point of fact tho 
most civilised and industrions people in tho 
world. The flies, for instance, do no work. 
They are a very inferior race; they build 
lib cities, they are mere savages. Besides 
they possess no government. Around us 
^We see i^o such intelligent creatures as our¬ 
selves. The world was made for us, and 
for us it produces aphides, honey-dew, and 
succulent fruits. Occasionally we are af¬ 
flicted with visitations of Nature which 
create much havoc in our community, the 
causes of which we are as yet too ignorant 
to dkeover. Our cities are overttirown 
and levelled to tho earth by convulsions 
for which we cannot account; and the fire 
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from heaven sotnetimes descends upon us, 

‘ as it did even now. But wo are not un-- 
duly cast clown in calamities such as these, 
and endeavour even on the worst occasions 
to keep up a brave spirit, and help our¬ 
selves as well as wo can. Anyhow, im¬ 
perfect as we may be, we have no superiors 
or even equals!” 

Vain little creature ! yet not altogether 
without a Justification for its vanity. When 
man talks in the same strain, is not hh also 
a vain little creature ? 


THE KETUBN OF THE FLOWEE9. 

Tk flowers of thcj woodland so wild, 

That grow without culture or plan, 

Yo’ro fair to the eyes of the child, 

Yo’re dear to the* heart of the man; 

Like smiles on Earth's beautiful face. 

Or gems on the garment of Spring, 

' A pleasure, a charm, and a grace. 

Oh! sweet are the joys that ye bring. 

If Kature, less kind to tho year. 

Would only, when centuries rolled. 

Permit your fresh buds to appear 
Arrayed, in your azure or gold, 

Whole nations, with grateful surprise. 

Would swarm*to the fields and the bowers. 
And, gazing with reverent eyes, 

Would sing “ the return of tho flowers.” 

Yet, blooms of the woodland so fair. 

Our hearts shall not prize ^ou the less. 
Because you aro free as the air 
To all whom your presence can bless. 

The night and the morning shall vie 
In scattering their glories around, 

The Night with the stars in her sky, 

The jDay with her flowers on the ground. 


ANTICIPATED INVENTIONS. 

ScAHCELY any important invention starts 
at once into being; nsually, it has had 
a long period of preparation, by men 
who reaped no profit from their labours. 
The world considers tho inventor to he 
the person who gives tho capital touch 
which imparts practical value to an 
original idea, whether or not he himself 
reap any portion of that value, and whether 
or not ho bo really more clever than the pre- 
limina^ inventors who cleared the path for 
him. Dr. Johnson, looking out of his win¬ 
dow in Bolt-court, one evening, saw a lamp¬ 
lighter much troubled to light a lamp; he, 
did not succeed until there was a good deal' 
of black vapour over the wick: whereupon 
the great lexicographer said, “ Ah! One of 
these days we shall see the streets of Lon¬ 
don lighted by smoke.” Was not the real 
idea of gas-lighting in Johnson’s mind at 
that moment? And yet we do not call 
him an inventor. Long before Johnson’s 
time, Dr. Clayton, about 1660, distilled 


coal in a retort, producing wbat he called 
“phlegm, black oil, and spirit;” this spirit 
was gas, which he confined in a bladder * 
because he could not condense it into a 
lifjuid. He was wont to amuse his friends 
with burning this gas as it issued from the 
bladder through holes pricked with a pin. 
This was a century and a half before streets 
were lighted by gas. 

Tho Marquis of Worcester’s Century of 
Inventions is a well-known repertory of new 
and strange curiosities. He wrote this 
hook in tho time ’ of Charles the Second, 
and adopted tho name “ century ” because 
there are a hundred projects described. Or 
rather, the projects are asserted, for none 
of thorn are so clearly detailed as to enable 
an artisan to work from them. The range 
of subjects is something amazing. •Ships 
to resist any explosive projectiles, and boats 
to work against wind and tide, might bo 
taken to prefigure our iron-clads and 
stcam-hoats. Largo cannon to be shot six 
times in a minute, and a pistol to dis¬ 
charge a doxen times with onco loading, 
certainly seem very much indeed like re- 
yplvers. A brass-mould to cast candles, is 
a verbally exact description of the means 
now used in making mould-candles, with I 
tho simple* substitution of powter for 
brass. A machine for dredging harhonrs, 
and a machine for raising ships for repair, 
are assuredly among tho ways and means 
of modern hydraulic engineering. An ap¬ 
paratus for lighting its own lamp or candlo 
at any predetermined hour of the day or 
night, was, recently displayed in the me¬ 
tropolis, atone ofthc Working Men’s Exhi¬ 
bitions ; whether the ingenious fellow who 
made it, had read tho Marquis of Worcester, 
we do not know. A calculating machine 
for performing addition and subtraction 
was made a hundred and fifty .years after 
the Marquis talked about it in his book. A 
key that will fasten all the drawers in a 
caWnet with one locking, exactly expresses 
what Mr. ffopwith achieves with bis Mono- 
cleid cabinet. Nowchemical inks for secret* 
writing; new apparatus for semaphores or 
signalling; explosive projectiles to sink 
ships; an instrument for teaching perspec- 
' tive; a method of fixing shifting sands on , 
the sea-shore; a cross-bow to shoot ofF two’ 
arrows at once; flying machines; an end¬ 
less watch, to go without winding up; these 
are among the various novelties mentioned. 

It is difficult to decide how far the Mar¬ 
quis had really worked out any of these 
contrivances, either in his own mind or on 
paper; that he did not always advance so 
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far as working models may be safely sup¬ 
posed. . Nevertheless,he is believed to have 
made a model of something which we in 
our days would call a steam-engine; and he 
if known to have had a German artisan, 
Caspar Kaltoff, in his employ, as model- 
maker and machinist. The visitor at 
Raglan Castle, in Monmouthshire, is told 
of an ingenious mechanical contrivance 
with which the Marquis (who was lord of 
the castle in the times of the Civil War) con¬ 
trived to baffle the Roundheads and be¬ 
friend the Royalists on a critical occasion. 

The beautiful art of photography is not 
so modem, in its leading principles, as 
most of us are in the habit of supposing. 
It was known nearly a hundred years ago 
that certain chemical substances arc black¬ 
ened, or at least darkened, by exposure to 
light; Scheele tliscovored this fact*in re¬ 
lation to chloride of silver, and Ritter to 
nitrate of silver. Sir Humphry Davy, Dr. 
Wollaston, and Mr. Wedgwood, actually 
obtained photographs in 1802, by taking 
advantage of this scientific discovery. A 
camera obscura was provided, through 
the lens of which the sun’s light was ad¬ 
mitted ; tho light was focalised on a small 
sheet of glass painted with a coloured 
device or picture; and then it foU upon a 
sheet of paper rendered sensitive by nitrate 
of silver. It was found that, according to 
the depth of colour through which the 
light passed, so did the paper become more 
or less darkened; reproducing the picture, 
not in colours, but with duo gradations of 
light and shade. In this way, photographs 
(as we should now call them) wore produced 
of patterns, figures, woody fibres of plants, 
wings of insects, and delicate designs of 
lace. But tho affair died out, and was not 
revivified for a long series of years ; owing 
to this fact—^hat no fximj pi’ocess had then 
been discovered. The photographs dark¬ 
ened and darkened, day by day, until no 
picture of any kind was left. Those.clever 
men did three-fourths of the worlj nearly 
seventy years ago; but tkoy failed to hit 
tho remaining fourth; therefore they aro' 
not honoured as the discoverers of photo- 
graphy. 

Not the least noteworthy of these instances 
is that which relates to the electric tele¬ 
graph. The Jesuit Strada, in 1617, spe¬ 
culated on the possibility that there might, 
some day, be found a species of loadstone 
or magnet possessing much more wonder¬ 
ful properties than those long known. 
He supposed it to have such virtues, 
<* that if two needles be touched vrith it, 
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and then balanced on separate pivots, and ' 
the one be turned in a particular direction, 
tho other will move sympathetically witli 
it.” If, then, two persons worO possessed 
of two such magnetic needles, and settled 
upon a pre-arranged code, they might talk 
at any distance. Ho merely imagined such 
a stone, but did not venture to predict! ; 
that it would over be found. Tho same idea 
was developed somewhat more fully by * 
Henry Van Etten, in 1600, very likely 
after reading Strada: “ Some say that by > 
means of a magnet, or such like stone, 
persons who aro distant from each other 
may converse together. For example, ' 
Claude being at Paris, and John at Rome, 
if each had a needle touched by a stone of 
such’ virtue, that as one moved iteelf at 
Paris, the other should be moved at Rome; 
then let Claude and John have a similar 
alphabet, and agree to spcjik every day at 
six o’clock in tho evening. Let the needle 
make tlmco turns and a half, to signal 
that it is Claude, and no other, who 
wishes to speak with John. Claude wants 
lo signify, ‘ Lo roi est a Paris,’ and 
makes his needle stop at L, then at e, 
*khen at r, o, i, and so of the rest. Now, 
at tho same time, tho needle of John, 
agreeing with tlxat of Claude, will go on 
moving, and stops at the same letters; so 
that he can easily understand or notice 
what the other would signify to liim.” 
Van Etten gave a diagram, showing tho 
dial, needle, pivot, alphabet, &c., for work¬ 
ing out tho idea. Ho was very candid and 
honest, however, for ho added: “ It is a 
fine invention; but 1 do not think there 
is a. magnet in the world which has such 
virtue.” Aud he implied a danger: “ Be¬ 
sides, it is inexpedient, for treasons would 
be too frequent, and too much protected.” 

A pleasant paper in the Spectator gave a 
new turn to this idea, pointing out how 
two lovers could carry on a sentimental 
conversation whenever cruel distance sepa¬ 
rated them. Each lover must have a dial, 
with the requisite magnet, and all the let¬ 
ters. of the alphabet; but, besides these 
letters, it should have “ several entire 
words which have always a place in pas- 
sibnate epistles: as flames, darts, die, lan¬ 
guage, absence, Cupid, heart, eyes, being, 
dear, and the Uke. This would very mum 
abridge the lover’s pains in the way of 
writing a letter, as it would enable him to 
express tho most useful and significant 
word with a simple toudi 'of the needle.” 
Those who have witnessed the action of 
Wheatstone’s dial telegraph will perceive 
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how closely this odd conceit of the writers 
of former days appro^ximates to the actual 
results of scientific invention; for there 
are not only the letters of the alphabet 
around the dial, hut there are also single 
signs to denote complete words. The car¬ 
dinal point of difference is this: that the 
predictors imagined some kind of occult 
mystical connexion between the two dials; 
whereas, in the practical telegraph, there 
is a copper wire, with or without an enve¬ 
loping cable, extending from one to the 
other, be tlio distance ten y.ards or ten 
thousand miles. It was in 1/45, so far as 
is known, that a wire was first made to 
convey an electric impulse to a consider¬ 
able distance; Dr. Watson stretched a 
wire across the Thames near Westminster- 
bridge, and sent an impulse through it 
from one observer to another; it was, 
however, merely a shock: not a signal to 
be interpreted or discriminated. The first 
lalking through a wire, appears to have 
been effected in 1787; when M. Lamond, 
a French electrician, arranged two elec¬ 
trical machines in two rooms of his house, 
with a wire connecting them. He agreec^ 
with Madame Lamond that the peculiar 
movements of two little pith balls, excited 
by an electric current, sliould denote cer¬ 
tain letters or vrords ; and thus a kind of 
conversation was carried on by working 
the two electrical machines in turn. 

Those who are old enough to remember 
the Great Exhibition of 1861, held in the 
first Crystal Palace, in Hyde Park, may pos¬ 
sibly call to mind the attention which,was 
bestowed at that time on some stanzas by 
Chaucer, pointed out by one of his admirers 
as a prediction of that grand display. 
Striking it certainly is, in many respects. 
The House of Fame, consisting of some 
two hundred lines, is a fanciful description 
of a mighty assemblage held in a palace 
of glass; and considering that Geoffrey 
Chaucer wrote it four hundred and seventy 
years before the Great Exhibition was held, 
there was quite temptation enough to quote 
it. The poet, in a dream, fancied ho was 
WUhin a te»plo y-made of glaa! 

The present Queen Victoria, as we know, 
sat on a raised dais on the opening day 
(1st of May) of the Exhibition. Look at 
Chaucer’s words: 

'In tlua lusty and rioh place, 
all on high above a d^, 

Batte in a See impeziail, 

That made vraa of raby royal], 

A feminine civature 

That never form'd by Slature 

Was aecha ano&er one I’saie. 


Of course her Majesty would not have 
accepted flattery quite so strong as this; 
but wo may pardon it in the poet. On the 
EiAibition day some grand choral and in- 
stmmental music was performed: this v%s 
excellently prefigured % the poet; 

And the heavenlie melodie 
Of songos full of armoaie 
I heard about her throne of song, 

That all the palace well y-rong. 

Then the nave of the palace, full of the 
gay trappings and the notable personages 
which marked the opening day : 

Then saw I stoade oii thother side, 

Streight downo to the doores wide, 

IVota the dais, many a pilloro 
Of metall that shone out ful clere; 

But though they wore of no richesse. 

Yet were they made for great noblesse. 

If we* want a prediction of all nations 
coming to the palace of glass, the following 
looks very much like it: 

Then gano I loke about and see 
«> That there came ent’ring into the hall 
A right great company withall, 

And that of sondry regions. 

Of all kind of conditions 
, That dwelle on yeorth under the Moone, 

Poore and riche. 

And when wo remember that the exhi¬ 
bitors at' that grand di.sp]ay competed for 
such fame and honour as prize medals, 
honourable mention, and the admiration 
shared by millions of visitors, it only re¬ 
quires a little stretch of the imagination to 
fancy them addressing the Queen in the 
following words: 

" Madame," said they, “ woe bee 
Folke that here besecchen thee 
That thott graunt us now good fame. 

And let our workes have good name; 

In full rocompensacioon 

Of good workes, givo us good renouno.” 

The language is here a littlp modernised 
from Chaucer, but tho quaintness of style 
is preserved. These passages ceirtaiuly go 
far towards justifying the pleasant popular 
idea that Chaucer pre-inventpd the Crystal 
Palace and the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Defoe threw off many thoughts i^hich 
read verwmuoh like anticipations of the 
London university, the Foundling’Hos¬ 
pital, the Boyal Academy of Music, and 
the .Metropolitan Police. -But. those are 
not so much inventions as estaMishments. 
In the same light perhaps may be re- 

g irded John Hul’s scheme for a Penny 
ost, broached in 1659. Jasper, a West¬ 
phalian peasant, may be said to have pre- 
meted or imagined railways and loco- 
moiives, at a date when he certainly never 
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saw snch things in Germany, and when 
wo were only just heginning to think about 
them in England. In 1830 he wrote: “ A ' 
great road will bo carried through our 
country from east to west, which will pass 
through the forest of Bodelschwing. On 
this road, carriages will run without horses, 
and cause a dreadful noise.” There was 
Vsin Etten, already mentioned, who put 
forth schemes bearing a remarkable resem¬ 
blance to real inventions of later date: such 
as the air-gun, the steam-gun, the hydrau- 
lie press, and raised letters for the use of 
tho blind. Tho differential thermometer, 
quite a modem invention as to actual con¬ 
struction, was very correctly pre-figured 
by the Jesuit Lana in 1675. Daniel Sch- 
woiiten, who wrote a thick quarto volume 
of descriptions in 1636, may assurccjly bo 
credited with a kind of pre-invention of 
tho centrifugal pump, the diving-bell, and 
tho diving-dress. Defoe’s Captain Single¬ 
ton, in his imaginary journey in Africa, 
skctclics a central lake which beai’s 
strong resemblance to one of those which 
Grant, Spoke, Baker, Burton, and Living¬ 
stone have been exploring during tho bust 
few years. But this, if worth noting at all, 
was a pro-discovery, not a pro-invention; 
and it is surmised that some Jesuit had 
previously marked down some such lake 
on a map, either as a mental creation or as 
the result of investigation. 

Tho story of the steam-boat is so well 
known that we need do little more than 
advert to it. There were several suggestions 
between 1476 and 1618, for moving boats 
on rivers by means of paddies or wheels; 
and some of them were acted upon; but 
the revolution of the paddles was brought 
about by mechanical means, not by steam 
power. Papin, the French inventor, cer¬ 
tainly had the true idea in his mind, in 
1690, wdien he said, “ Without doubt pad¬ 
dles fixed to an axis could be most conve¬ 
niently made to revolve by air cylinders. 
It would only bo necessary to furtSsh the 
pistt)n-rod with teeth, which might act as 
a toothed wheel, properly fixed to it, and 
which, being fitted at the axis to which 
tho paddles were attached, would oommu- 
nicato a rotai-y motion to it.” Jonathan 
Hulls actuCblly did make a small steam¬ 
boat in 1736, or at least a model of one; it 
failed, but bo may have had tho germs of 
the true idea, nevertheless. There is i^id ' 
to have been a popular versified joke at 
Campden, in Gloucestershire, where Hulls 
livedl, and where his grhat*grandaon was 
living in 1851, id the effect that: 
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Joaattian ITuUa, 

With bis paper akulto, 

InTonted a machine 
To go against stream ; 

Bat be, being an ass. 

Couldn’t bring it to pass. 

And so was a^amed to be seen. 

The civility and tho poetry of this produtS- 
tion are about upon a par. 

There was a bit of jocularity in one of 
the monthly magazines, about half a cen¬ 
tury ago, which told of wonderful inven¬ 
tions likely to bo published in the papers of 
(say) tho year 4797. Tho news-writers 
are supposed to have to speak of a war 
between tho Hovthorn and tho Southern 
States of America, in which tho former 
invaded the latter with an army of one 
million four hundred and ninety thousand 
men. Tho reality, eight years ago, ap¬ 
proached nearer to tho actual wording of 
the oxtrav.agant idea, than tho joker could 
have possibly supposed. Bxit Ivo goes on 
to quote, from tho supposed newspaper of 
4797, tho following paragraph; “ General 
Congreve’s new iiicchanical cannon was 
fired last week at the siege of Georgia. It 
discharged in an hour cloven Imndrcd and 
iferty halls, each weighing five hundred 
pounds. Tho distance of tlio objects fii'cd 
at was cloTCn miles; and so perfect was 
tho engine that tho whole of these balls 
were lodged in tho space of twenty square 
foot.” Of coarse, in the year 1821, it was 
mere reckless fun to talk of snch caUbres, 
weight of metal, repetitive or revolving 
action, range, and accuracy; but our Arm¬ 
strongs, Whitworths, and Fallisers could 
tell us how steadily and wonderfully wo are 
advancing towards results which are at 
least analogous, if not exactly similar. 
Again: “ Dr. Clark crossed the Atlantic in 
seven days.” A fiction. But how near our 
Canard steamers constantly bring it to a 
reality! 

BED RIVER. 

, The whole Red River territory consists of 
an iAimenso extent of prairie land to the 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and within , 
thq British boTindary line North and West 
of Minnesota. Originally — and still to 
some extent—the home of countless herds 
of b^^lo, it was only settled by a few 
forts of the. Noi^-West Fxu* Company, 
which in those days was the great op¬ 
ponent of the Hudson’s Bay monowly. 
About the year 1813, the late! Earl of 
Selkirk, a benevolent and active minded 
Scottish nobleman, conceived the'idea of 
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establishing hero a colony of poor Scotch 
and English femilics; and though his de¬ 
sign was bitterly opposed by the far com¬ 
pany, he was not a man to be baulked 
in anything he undertook, as the subsc- 

S LCnt war between the rival fur companies 
owed. After many hardships and re¬ 
verses, ho succeeded in his purpose. With 
various fortimes the colony has lingered on 
until now, the settlement being chiefly re¬ 
cruited by retired servants and officers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. The vast 
mass of the population is of mixed Indian 
and European blood, the wives of the far 
traders being almost invariably of either 
mixed or pure Indian race. Tho settlers 
may be divided into French, English, 
Scotch, Canadian, and American; these 
nationalities being chiefly so in virtue of the 
fathers. The three former are the old 
habitues of tho place ; tho latter .are chiefly 
new comers, though some Americans and 
Canadians have resided here for a number 
of years. Tho greater number of the French 
reside between Pembina and Fort Gai’ry on 
both sides of tho river, and also on tho Assi- 
niboin, principally on the Noi-th side of t!J\e 
stream as far as the White Horse Plains, 
about half way between Port Garry and 
Portage la Prairie, as well as some miles on 
the Winnipeg side of tho latter place, and 
a short distance beyond it towards Lake 
Maritoba. They are also on the Red River, 
beyond tho Scotch settlement, as far as 
eight miles on tha other side of “ the stone 
fort,” as Lower Port Garry is called. The 
Scotch settlements extend from Winnipeg 
town, about six or seven miles below the 
Bed Rivey. After passing Lower Fort 
Garry, about eight miles below it, there is 
the Indian settlement extending as far as 
Lake Winnipeg. This is a reserve made 
over to tho Salteaux tribe, and is chiefly 
inhabited by those Indians who have given 
up their wandering mode of life, and taken 
to civilised habits. Many of them have now 
good houses and forms. The whole popu¬ 
lation may be estimated at from twelve to 
fourteen thousand people; but it is difficult 
to say exaotly, many being almost always 
absent on hunting or trading 'expeditions. 
The French tfolf breeds, descendants of the 
lower Canadian voyageurs, so extensively 
employed by the great fur companies, are 
the most numerous. A%er them come the 
Scotch, chiefly of Orkney descent; the 
Canadians follow next, their forms being 
chiefly about Portage la Pr^ie; the Ameri¬ 
cans are not very numerous, though most of 
them arb in good ciroumstances. They 


make thrifty and respectable settlers, as 
Americans almost invariably do wherever i 
thw go. I 

Tho half-breeds are of all admixtures of 1 
Indian and wliite blood, and half-breeds 
have inteimarried for several generations : 
so, in reality, a “ new nation” is growing 
up in the centre of the American continent, i 
The young men are very stalwart hand¬ 
some follows, but are rather given to dissi¬ 
pation, and are easily swayed one way or 
another. They commonly bear the reputa- | 
tion of combining the vices of both races; j 
but this is a calumny, founded on most 
imperfect, and generally prejudiced know¬ 
ledge of them. There are good and bad 
among them, as among others; when edu- j 
Gated, they are in no way inferior in gootl j 
conduct and intelligenco to the whites, j 
Thej? arc exceedingly acute, and pick up I 
the elements of education very rapidly, j 
Most of tho chief people in the territory j 
have an admixture of Indian blood, and 
> there are at present barristers, physicians, ' 
and clergymen, all over the American | 
continent who are of this mixed race. | 
htalf-brecds have not unfrcquently held i 
commissions in Her Maje.sty’s service. 
The mixture of the two races having gone ; 
on for'ycai's, in many cases tho Indian i! 
descent can scarcely be traced in tho ^ 
features of their descendants. In almost 
every instance, even in the first crossing, 
the “ half-breed” is very handsome in face . 
and figure. More beautiful faces th.an i 
some of those seen among the French half- | 
breed girls it is difficult to conceive, and a j 
really ugly face among the younger girls i 
is seldom seen, the fine eyes being always j 
a redeeming point even if the face bo I 
otherwise homely. They soon fade, how¬ 
ever ; at thirty their prime is over; and 
when old they become very “squawy”- i 
looking, rapidly reverting to their Indian * 
ancestors. 

Fond of merriment and of fine clothes, 
tho bmilo bois, or “burnt stump,” as ho 
delights in jokd to call hfinael^ can rarely 
settle down to hard earnest industry. As 
soon as he has made enough to fit out 
himself, his wife, and his wife’s mother, 
who (contrary to the wont in more civi- 
hsad communities) is very highly tospected 
by him, and generally lives with tho 
family, he is off careering on horseback in 
quest a£ some new excitement. Tho French • 
half-breed is more of a hunter than a 
former, and is fond of his Indian relations, 
and frequently marries an Indian wife. 
The Scotch hiw-breed, on the other hand. 
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is fonder of books, is anxious to get a little 
education, associates more with his father’s 
race, generally aims, like Isaac, at haying 
a wife “from his father’s house,’’ and is 
more of a farmer than a hunter. 

Many of the French havo good farms, 
and, when industrious, make excellent 
agriculturists. liTo sooner do they get 
their crops housed, than they are off to 
the buffalo hunt “ on the plains” for several 
weeks. The greater portion of the winter 
is spent in balls and other festivities. Per¬ 
fectly unthinking, they go on in their 
easy way, hunting a good deal, farming a 
little, dancing, fighting, and marrying. 
Only a few winters ago, a voyageur of my 
acquaintance came all the way from Moose 
Factory, on Hudson’s Bay (a distance of 
upwards of a thousand miles), on snow 
shoes, to ask a damsel if she would have 
him ? She would not; so ho only vented 
an impatient sacr6 or two on womankind, 
and returned, merrily singing one of the 
endless voyageur ditties. ^ 

There arc a good many Scotch and Eng¬ 
lish settlers of a more staid character, 
who pride themselves on the purity of 
their blood, as the Spaniards in Central 
America do under similar circumstances. 
There are also a few members of other na¬ 
tionalities—Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, 
and Danes especially—^in very small num¬ 
bers however. The most substantial set¬ 
tlers are the retired ofiicers of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. There are several hund¬ 
reds of people engaged in the service of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company who, in ad¬ 
dition to several farms, have a number of 
largo forts scattered through the territory. 

The weather is generally pleasant and 
the climate healthy. Winter begins in 
November and ends in March or April; 
when the cold once sets in, there are no 
more thaws or rains until spring time; 
hence the weather is much healthier at that 
season than at a similar period in England. 
The spring is very bright and cheei;jful, the 
surpmer is not too warm, and the autumn is 
the most pleasant season of the year. Here, 
then, is a fine homo for the overflowing 
population of this country, if they would 
only believe it. Though in places the soil 
is light, yell,there is a vast amount of ?ich 
land entirely unoccupied. Instead of four¬ 
teen thousand people, it could support seve¬ 
ral million agriculturists, not to speak of 
other trades. At present division of labour 
is practically unknown. The rude carts are 
all home made, the wheels being merely 
transverse sections of trees. A Bed Biver 


farmer is his own blacksmith, coachwright, 
and carpenter, and on a pinch his own tool- 
maker too. The richness of the soil is 
shown by the growth of wild vegetation. 
In some places the wild peas cover the 
plains, and are from two to three feet in 
height, producing abundant pasturage. 
Horses, when once acclimatised, ran at 
largo during the winter. The half-breeds 
and Canadians never think of cutting hay 
for their horses. Farming is successfully 
followed, though hitherto there has been 
but little energy shown in that depart¬ 
ment, on account of the want of a proper 
market. Wheat, barley, peas, and various 
root crops, succeed admirably. Coal has 
been found in abundance, and gold is washed 
out of the Saskatchewan sands in paying 
quantities. Though there are not on the 
Lower Saskatchewan any large forests like 
those of Canada, yet there is abundance of 
firewood. North of the Saskatchewan there 
are large forests of excellent timber, while 
along the base of the Rocky Mountains 
there is any quantity of excellent pine. So 
accessible is timber by river carriage, that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company procured the 
fimber for Fort Carlton, from tho Upper 
Saskatchewan, though that fort is six hun¬ 
dred miles east of “tho Mountains.” If 
there were only a route opened ont to 
British Columbia, to tho United States, 
and to Canada, tho settlement would be 
one of tho most flourishing of the British 
provinces; but at present it is terribly iso¬ 
lated from the world. Accordingly the far 
trade is still the staple business, everybody 
being more or less interested in it, though, 
the trading of furs is a monopoly of tho 
Hudson’s Bay Company. There is little 
or no cash in the settlement, and the 
settlers wio dispose of their surplus crops 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company to hp used 
in supplying the forts scattered through 
their territory, are all paid in Hudson’s 
Bay notes. A great deal of money—or its 
equivalent—is also circulated through the 
settlement, in the shape of payment for 

g oods freighted across the plains from St. 

loud and Port Garry to the interior ports 
of the company. Numbers of the young 
mtSn find employment in th%buaines8. 

The money of tho company is kept 
chiefly in England and Montreal. The 
currency of the company is their own notes 
for five shillings and one pound sterling, 
which they redeem by granting bills of ex¬ 
change at sixty days’ sight on their house 
in London. To meet these bills, as well 
as other liabilities for goods to carry on 
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their for trade, the company ship every 
year their furs to London to be then 7 ~as 
the reader need scarcely be told-—sold by 
auction at high prices: so that everything 
owned out in Red River, in tlie way of 
cash, with the texception of the little gold 
and silver in circulation, consists of drafts 
on account of fur shipped abroad, either on 
Hudson’s Bay Company account or private 
account. There are sales of furs in the 
United States and Canada, but it amounts 
to the same thing; the only way in which 
the settler or trader can ipeet his liabilities 
is through drafts drawn against fur sold or 
unsold. * 

The greater portion of the furs marketed 
in St. Pauls, Minnesota, comes from the Red 
River region. They are brought into the 
trading posts by Indians who exchange 
them for ammunition, blankets, &c. The 
whole fur trade of this immense region 
is valued at from one .million to two millions 
five hundred thousand dollars annually. 
It is estimated that one hundred and fifty 
thousand buffaloes arc killed every year. 
The hides, together with the tongue and 
the better pieces of the meat are taken; 
the tallow and the great portion of tWe 
meat is allowed to go to waste, though 
they might be made avadablo for export 
to the extent of one or two millions annually. 
The Indians and half-breeds of the terri¬ 
tory are calculated to require, on an average, 
supplies to the amount of ten dollars per 
head, or about five himdred thousand dollars 
per annum. At present there can hardly 
be said to be any other established govem- 
• meut than the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
It has been greatly objected to, and any 
government was supposed to be better; 
but the old habitants seem yet to cling to 
the old regime. 

Every official was appointed by the 
company, and t^he affairs of the settlemont 
were controlled by a body called “the 
CoTincil of Assiniboin.” The company 
supported good schools, and encouraged 
clergy of all denominations. They appointed 
both a Protestant and.a Ronaan Caiholid 
bishop, and as the two denominations di¬ 
vided the rel^ous communities, the fiiith 
of the latteilp predominati:^, there '^as 
Httle religious mssensioh. Each had neat 
churches. The law was administered by a 
very worthy recorder (also appointed by 
the company), and » number of, petty 
magistrates appointed hy the Coun^ of 
Assiniboin. 

Literature there was'none worth men¬ 
tioning, in the writer’s expeirieiioe, It was 


mainly oonfined to a few novels of the 
“ yellow kivered’’ kind which the Messrs, 
Petersen’s press pours out in American 
piefusion, and to a fortnightly newspaper, 
the Hor’ Wester. The new paper, the New 
Nation, the writer has not yet seen, but 
a copy of the Nor’ Wester, issued under 
the old Hudson’s Bay r^mrae, lies before 
him. In politics it is half American, half 
British, infused throughout with a good 
deal of Red Riverishness and general hatred 
of the Council of Assiniboin and the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company’s governor - general. 
The postman who used to deliver it (after 
a fashion), was a tall swarthy youth clad in 
a blue cloth capote, scarlet worsted sash, 
buckskin bi’eeches, fringed, and beautifully 
beaded mocassins; and his long hair was 
kept back by a scarlet silk ribbon. 

Tbs mo.st noticeable contents of the 
paper are tlie advertisements of divers little 
shopkeepers, with very French names. 
A solitary sixpence is entered as received 
^for “ one copy of the laws of Assiniboin,” 
while the premium given for wolves’ heads 
amounts to fourteen pounds fifteen shillings. 
The postal department does not help the 
rSvenno much, for in this department the 
expenditure exceeds the receipts by fifteen 
pounds,and twopence halfpenny. 

The existing state of things at Red River 
is mainly confined in its,active operations 
to the excitable French half-breeds, whose 
pride has- been hurt by cavalier treatment 
on the part of the Dominion of Caiiada. 
There are, however, in the back-ground 
not a few designing demagogues who pull 
the wires without getting themselves into 
trouble. Those who know the inordinate 
spread of the “ Monro doctrine” among the 
American community, cannot doubt the 
feeling of the American settlements about 
Pembina and the frontier generally, though 
the American government is^quite innocejit 
of complicity. It is worth remarking, too, 
that the fleur-de-lis is combined on the 
flag of^he New Nation with the shamrock. 

» r . A V 

15 THAT STATE OF LIFE. 

• 

CHAFTBE I. 

Jn one of the fairest distriQts of Eng¬ 
land, on the borders of Devon and Somer¬ 
set, and hard by the sea, lies the noble 
estate of Mortfands. It is noble, but 
gloomier than words can paint, lu the 
winter the sun does not rise upon the 
narrow valley overshadowed by dark 
wooded hills till near noon, and leaves it 
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before three o’clock. The sea wiada rush 
up this narrow gnlly from a rocky shore, 
and whistle among the chimneys of the 
great hou!^, built of hard grey stone—an 
unintereisting, uncompromising structure, 
which has scarcely submitted to take a 
lichen unto itself in the course of fifty 
years. The chief windows face tho north, 
and within view of them is no flower or 
fountain, or other sight than a great sea of 
shaven lawn, with a broad, flat shore of 
gravel, unbroken by balustrade or vase. 
The vast gardens are half a mile away: 
there are orchid-houses, and ferneries, and 
acres of glass devoted to all sorts of rai’e 
plants, in which the head-gardener feels a 
just pride, and which visitors at Mortlands 
are taken to see; but for any living delight 
to the eyes of its inmates, these things 
might as well be in the tropics. To right 
and left, upon the hills for many a nulo, 
stretch broad oak-woods and rich farm 
lauils. Sir Andrew Herriesson owns tho 
property here, far as the eye can reacls^ 
and his ancestors, for some hundred years, 
have owned it before liim. They are well- 
known in tho county as a wealthy race, wid 
proud — not too proud to have added to 
their oiiginal wealtli by intermarriage with 
heiresses of a plebeian stock—but too proud 
over to liavo permitted such marriages, 
minus money plus love; too proud ever to 
associate on terms of equality with their 
poorer neighbours; too proud to be popular 
with any sort or condition of people. 

Sir Andrew, however, as, every one 
knows, man’icd for love, or for something 
which, in his nature, was understood to re¬ 
present that sentiment; in other words, 
ho married a poor woman. But then, 
though poor, she was well born, and well 
widowed, her late husband being a scion of 
. tho noblo bouse of Pomeroy, and her own 
family “ curiously old,” as they say of wino. 
Instead of money, Mrs, Pomeroy brought 
for her portion good looks, graceful man¬ 
ners, a weak brain, a weaker wiS, and a 
etdpdanghter. This stepdaughter, Maud,, 
at the time of Mrs. Pomeroy’s second 
marriage, was fifteen. The little money 
< which Mrs. Pomeroy bad was her own. 
This child of her husband's, by an early 
and impnident marriage, had not a' fikr- 
thing. Mr. Pomeroy bad originally the 
smali property of a younger son, but this 
be ran through very soon, living upon his 
second wife’s fortune (fortunately settled 
upon herself) which just enabled them to 
BuWst. The life of the stepmother and 
daughter, for four years after the link be¬ 


tween them had snapped, was uncomfort¬ 
able in all ways. Mrs. Pomeroy was not 
unkind to her stepdaughter. Oui the cou- 
traiy, she wished and tried to do her duty 
by the girl. But there was no point of 
sympathy between them. Tho woman was 
pliant, vain, and childish; the girl was 
wilful, outspoken, and intolerant of all the 
shams and subteifugcs which straitened 
circumstances entailed on a lady of Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s turn of mind. Then came the 
changei Tho widow married; and, not¬ 
withstanding the pleasant relief from all 
anxiety about butchers’ .and bakers’ bills, 
which the child had shared with her step¬ 
mother, Maud found that, in tho splendid 
monotony of Mortlands, slio looked hack 
with bitter regret to tlie old shifty days 
of poverty and freedom which she had 
hitherto known, 

Maud had not received a good education 
in any sense of the word. Sho had not 
even had a fashiojiablo one, the widow’s 
means having been unable to compass any¬ 
thing beyond some dancing lessons, and an 
old French daily governess, with whom 
^.aud read aloud — an accomplishment 
which, curious to say, materially affected 
her after life. In other respects she was 
ignorant, and sho know her ignorance; 
but with tliat energy which the self-taught 
always possess, she set herself to woi-k, 
when about sixteen, to repair tho omissions 
of her childhood, and whatever she applied 
herself to sho mastered by sheer force of 
will. Yet she was not wlmt the world 
considers very clever. Sho had read com¬ 
paratively few books, and sho never talked 
of any she had not read. She never ex¬ 
pressed tho cream out of Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, and whipped it into 
trifle for conversation. She had a strange 
fearlessness in saying what she thought; 
but her thoughts wore often too unconven¬ 
tional to bo available coin in society, where 
the smallest change passes the most readily. 
Therefore it often came to pass that she 
was silent, and looked upon as stupid or 
morbse. Hor pride was as great as Sir 
Andrew’s, but it wtis pride of another kind 
—pride in which ho could have no part or 
sympathy. A rejection of*all the world’s 
doctrines and ways of thought, an in- 
' tolerance of opinions that would not stand 
the test tif clear and honest alignment, but 
took refuge behind expediency and the like; 

‘ such was the girl’s pride, dauntless ahd 
aoomful, and growing more so every day 
■ by reason of fcr surroundings. She did 
not love her stepmother much; Sir Andrew 
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not at all. A child may feel the inteUectual 
inferiority of its mo&er, and no gfeat 
harm ensues. When the inferiority is 
moral, there can be but one result. Maud 
had never known her own mother, but 
Lady Herriesson had stood in this light 
towards her since she was four years old, 
and Mftud despised her—despised her for 
her marriage, and yet more for her adop¬ 
tion, without scruple, of all Sir Andrew’s 
worldly views. And although Lady Her¬ 
riesson was really fond of her stepdaughter 
' in her feeble weak-backed way, she had 
grown to regaj;^ her a little with the eyes 
of Sir Andrew as a sadly headstrong girl, 
who had imbibed aU sorts of dangerous 
notions. Heaven only knew where!. and 
w'hose fixture was a very present source 
of anxiety. She sighed much when she 
thought of Maud, and yet more w'hen she 
talk^ of her, which she did with great 
candour to some of her friends, who after¬ 
wards dilated to the world at large on Sir 
Andrew’s forbearance towards “ that head¬ 
strong unmanageable girl,” and on that 
sweet Lady Herriesson’s cross, in being 
burdened with such a stepdaughter. «. 

They were right; Sir Andrew’s for¬ 
bearance was great. Seen from his point 
of view—considering all he had done—it 
was almost apostolic, this forbearance. He 
had married Mrs. Eomeroy from her lodg¬ 
ings at Torquay, when she had nothing but 
her miserable four hundred a year; ho had 
not sent her daughter to school as many a 
man would have insisted on doing, but had 
taken her to live at Mortlands with them; 
he had given her a horse to ride, and had 
sent her to London in the season, and had 
even had a ball in honour of her introduc¬ 
tion to society. Sir Andrew could not for¬ 
get these things. And therefore did his 
forbearance appear apostolic in his own 
eyes when he spoke to Lady Herriesson of 
his stepdaughter’s Opposition to all his 
wishes and opinions, 'rwo natures, indeed, 
more diametrically adverse to each other 
could not be found. AU that was esta¬ 
blished by usage, all that the world ac-, 
cepted as right and fitting, found favour in 
the eyes of Sy Andrew Hemesson. A 
hard, just man, a ma^trate, an active 
visitor of gaols and reformatories, a sub¬ 
scriber to numberless charities, schools, 
and institutes, this county Pharised thanked 
Heaven, every morning, that he was not as 
other men were; but fh^ in time aU might 
behold justice, virtue, and munificence pet- 
sonified. He could lose his temper like 
better men, at times, and, under provoca¬ 


tion, could use "Strong language. The pro¬ 
vocation, however, must be very great. 
In this instance, the humiliating spectacle 
of a great and good man, mastered by his 
passion, was not often afforded to the world. 
He was dnll and pompous, but then he 
relished dulness and pomposity. A joke 
was a very terrible thing in liis hands. He 
talked after dinner to the three or four 
neighbours who were occasionally invited 
to his table, of subsoiling, and prison dis¬ 
cipline, the disease in the potatoes, and the 
prospects of the coming election. He read 
the Times, and the reports of select com- 
mittoes; and he rode once or twice a week 
into the county town of Scomton, nine or 
ten miles off, on a small, powerful grey 
cob, followed by a stately groom, mounted 
npon Q; horse seventeen bands high. Four 
groat parties were assembled at Mortlands 
in the course of the year, in the formation 
of which the social importance of the 
guests was the only consideration, and very 
^rand cheerless assemblages they were. 
The rest of the year, except two months 
in London, was passed in almost complete 
soUtude by the family at Mortlands. One 
or two neighbours—men who laughed at 
Sir Andrew behind his back, but who 
never failed to accept his invitations—^were 
occasionally asked to dinner : never when 
the four great festivals were being held, 
but at odd seasons, when Sir Andrew 
chanced to meet his humbler brother- 
magistrates on the bench, or at some public 
meeting in the county town. The rector 
of the parish (w]io had another living some 
four miles distant, whore he resided) and 
the curate, Mr. Miles, who lived in a cot¬ 
tage at the park gates, over against the 
church, wore likewise bidden to the great 
man’s table from time to time. Miles rather 
more fi-eqnently than the otlfers; perhaps 
by reason of his proximity, and that it was 
convenient to send-to him when there was 
an odd number at table; partly, no doubt, be¬ 
cause heVas nnmjarried. Not very often were 
• the rector’s wife and daughters included 
in the reverend gentleman’s invitation, but 
once a year, at least, that ceremony was gone 
through. Why did any of them—they, or 
poor old Squire Hepworth’s family at the 
Grahge, or the Dykes, who were as good a 
race as the Herriessons, only impoverished 
by two generations of spendthrifts—^why 
did any of them endure an ordeal which 
they regarded with nervous apprehension 
for days beforehand, and which was pro- 
duotive of neither profit nor pleasure? 
Because, like Nohuohadnezzar, we set up a 
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golden idol, and call upon all men to bow 
down and worship it. 

Maud had not one friend among all these 
neighbonrs. Perhaps this was her fault; 
no doubt, some of them were better girls 
than herself, but she wondered why they 
ever came to Mortlands, and, with her in¬ 
dependent habits of thought, she found 
nothing in any of them to encourage in¬ 
timacy. Hers was a quiclc, strong nature, 
loving life, and all real hiunan interests in 
a hearty way. She felt a slow fire con¬ 
suming her, under the snow of those alti¬ 
tudes in which her lot was now cast. Sho 
would have worked her fingers to the bono 
in an^ cause which sho felt keenly; and 
Pate had ordained that sho was to sit with 
her hands before her, and consume the 
feverish restlessness of youth in inaction. 
One of her few pleasures was riding. *EIimt- 
ing would have been good for her, by let¬ 
ting off some of the steam in her nature, 
which was always threatening to explode; 
but Sir Andrew objected to this, so sh* 
took long solitary gallops on the downs, 
followed by her groom, and her deer-hound 
Oscar. . 

As to her looks, some pronounced her 
beautiful, others could find nothing to ad- 
admire but her figure. Sho was straight 
as an arrow, her limbs well hung, her car¬ 
riage veiy erect, a bust like that of the 
Venus of Milo, and smaller ancles than the 
Greeks ever recognised as admii-able. ^ She 
had, moreover, to complete the picture of 
her person, finely-shaped, capable hands, 
that looked bettor out of gloves than in 
them, a clear complexion, a swift, keen 
glance ; and a chaiming mouth when she 
sraded. 

She was now twenty-two, and it was 
just seven years since slie first came to 
Mortlands, a vaw girl, emerging from child¬ 
hood, sanguine, joyous, and impatient of 
control. Those seven years had formed her 
character, not altogether to its advantage. 
They had nipped it, as cold winds ‘and an 
uneon genial soil nip the tender shoots of a 
flower transplanted from a warmer climate. 

The village of Mortlands is very small; 
it begins just outside the park-gates (the 
curate, Mr. Miles’s, being the first cottage), 
stragries up a steep hiU which closes 
in the valley at the end, some two miles 
from the great house. It is inhabited 5 
chiefly by the families of the farm-labourers 
on the Herriesson estate, and these la- 
bom'ers, with few exceptions, are well off. 
The aspect of their cottages shows it, and 
not less BO the cleanly, well-ordered ttspect 


of their children, as you see them trooping 
into the village school. Maud went occa¬ 
sionally to the village, and would gladly 
have gone every morning if she could have 
thought that her. going did any good. But 
what was there for her to do ? Temporal 
wants there were none; spiritual ones were 
fully and ably supplied by the Reverend 
John Miles. Somo young ladies, for lack 
of other sustenance, would have gathered 
the village gossip, from cottage to cottage, 
and gone homo heavy laden with it, fondly 
imagining all the time that they were per¬ 
forming deeds of charity Md usefulness. 
But of such was not Maud Fomeroy. For 
somo of these wives and mothers she had a 
strong personal respect and liking, and 
when sho went to see them sho felt that 
she gained, or ought to gain, far more than 
sho was capable of giving. Sho listened to 
their small troubles and trials, and saw how 
bravely they boro them, and know that she 
ought to bear hers as bravely, and that 
she did not. Sho murmured at Providence, 
which had placed her in idleness and luxury 
when she would have preferred the lot of 
pno of these anxious, hard-working women. 
Sho visited them, - therefore, because sho 
liked it; the sight of their honest toil was 
as a tonic to her; sho would never permit 
them to leave off scrubbing or cooking 
when she came in, and in the cottages 
which she thus visited it need hardly be 
said Miss Pomeroy was adored. She and 
Mr. Miles often came acro.sB each other on 
these occasions, and ho studied her cha¬ 
racter very closely. With what results it re¬ 
mains to bo seen. 

John Miles was eight-and-twenty. A 
more earnest, zealous man in his vocation 
it would be hard to find, or one better 
adapted to win his way to the hearts of a 
country parish. There was nothing dic¬ 
tatorial or interfering in his manner of 
dealing with the poor. His clear good 
sense, both in the pulpit, where ho bad it 
aU his own way, and out of the pulpit, where 
,he was open to argument, recommended 
him especially to the men, who often came 
to consult him upon some mundane ques- 
tiqn. His ready sympathy, and the ab¬ 
sence of perpetual fault-finding (that snare 
of zealous parish priests which, more than 
anything, wearies out the patience and 
neutralises the effect of an occasional well- 
merited reproof), caused him to bo a wel¬ 
come visitor among the women. It was 
more than respect-,, they had a positive 
love for John Miles. And, while in matters 
I spiritual they looked up to him, in matters 
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temporal they felt a kiad of'protecting pity 
for his Jj)rn cxjndition. He was “ snA a 
nioo gen’leman, it’s a pity as he hasn’t a 
good missns.” But he was not likely to 
marry, for reasons that will appear pre¬ 
sently. He was looked after hy a dump¬ 
ling faced little maid, popularly called ’Lisa, 
who worshipped her master, and drew a 
piteous picture of liis loneliness in the long 
winter evenings, when the night school was 
over, and ho had “ never a soul to speak 
to.” But ho did not complain; if he had 
any secret troubles they were hid from 
every mortal oye ; in his dealings with his 
parish he always seemed cheerful, and en¬ 
couraged a cheerful view of all human 
affairs. But ho was a shy man, especially 
so in the society of young ladies. His nose 
was large and red, his liands and feet were 
clumsy. He was painfully conscious of 
these physical defects when he found him¬ 
self in the society of refined women. It 
was a weakness against which he fought, 
but which, oven in the pulpit, conquered 
him at times, when he knew that his nose 
was redder than usual, and felt that the 
eyes of the congregation were rivette^, 
on it. Self-consciousness is a misfortune 
ag/unst which religion and philosophy alike 
struggle vainly. But as soon as John Miles 
Ixicame thortraghly interested, whether in. 
the delivery of his message or in any earnest 
conversation, he lost all shyness, forgot his 
oflending eadremities, and -threw himself, 
with the force of a strong character, into 
the discussion in hand. 

Maud had a great respect and a sincere 
liking for the young curate. No one know 
bettor how conscientious, how liberal- 
minded, and how thoroughly to be trusted 
he was. The poor were never weary of 
singing his praises ;• and she envied the 
poor their friend. She wished often that 
she could speak openly to him about her¬ 
self, and of many difficulties that beset her. 
But this she had grown to feel would be 
dangerous. 

“ I hate my life, and would do anyHiing, 
to escape from it,” she had once said, when 
writhing under some petty t 3 rranny of Sir 
Andrew’s. “ I am of no use in. the woJ^d 
—I wish I were dead.” 

They were walking from a poor woman’s 
cottage together. The young man stopped 
short, and sighed, and shook his head, and 
grew scarlet, as he said abruptly, “No 
one has the right to say that. Every emo 
can be of aomo use in the world if he 
chooses.” 

“ I can’t. What can. I do P Mamma 


doesn’t want me; If I were her own child 
it wonld be different. I am a burden to 
Sir Andrew, and she feels it. Tlicir only 
idea now is to get rid of me. If I could 
only get my own livelihood somehow—if 
I could Only be independent, I shouldn’t 
be Bp miserable. It is this inaction, this 
utter stagnation, day after day, which kills 
me.” 

’ John tried to stammer out some good 
advice; he strove hard to pour oil upon 
the bruised and irritated spirit of the girl, 
but after that day she spoke to him but 
, little about herself. How a knowledge of 
the truth came to hpr she could not tell: it 
was nothing thaf; he said or did, but*a con¬ 
viction came upon her that it would be un¬ 
wise, and unkind towsirds John, to renew 
such conversations. 

The truth is that this shy, shamc-faced 
curate had been guilty of as great an act 
of presumption as any man in the counties 
of Somerset or Devon. He had dared to 
fiill in love with Lady Horriesson’s step¬ 
daughter. He had been curate here four 
or five years: he had watched Miss Pome¬ 
roy expand from gii’l into woman; he knew 
all her faults, her pride, her impatience, 
her scorn and intolerance of thing.s around 
her—pribks which it was worse than use¬ 
less to kick against. And ho loved her 
for her very faults. Ho saw how they 
were the shadows, so to speak, east by 
what l^g® and noble in her character. 
“ Wo viel lieht ist, ist starker schatten,” 
as Schiller says. Under different circum¬ 
stances she might have been, might yet be¬ 
come, an incompaa'able woman, he thought. 
Unwise John! with thy sterling sense in 
the affairs of others, not to cru.sh at once 
the germs of such folly as this ! It was 
madness, he said so constantly to himself; 
no one could have a more thorough convic¬ 
tion of that feet. In the first place his 
person, was it not an insurmountable 
obstacle against any woman’s loving him ? 
It was tfll very well to preach that b^uty is 
as the grass of £ke field. In the sumitier 
time, at aU events, mc^b of us prefer ver¬ 
dure to an nnio'vely barrenness. Then 
thm?e was his worldly position and pro¬ 
spects ; a curacy with two hundred a year; 
no ehance of pr^erment; no ohatoce of any 
addition to his income from any source 
•whatever; unless a possible legacy from' 
an old aunt' (John’s aalj near relation) 
might be so r^arded. Miss Pomei-oy had 
nothing of h^ own. Even supposing, 
therefore, ^lat she could ever have been 
induced to accept him, it would have been 
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culpaWe, after the life to which she was betraj his feelings, and to mete out to Miss 
used, to drag her down to such poverty as Pomeroy the same measure he would have 
his wife’s must be. He knew this, but he accorded to any other young lady. Or he 
was not the less miserable. He treasured dined up at the great house, and shuiBed 
up every word of hers on the days when uncomfortably with his hirge feet (in boots 
they met; and when evening was come, to which a good deal of gravel had adhered 
and he sat with the Times before him in in his walk) upon the polished oak floors,, 
his chair by the fire, too often thrare rose and crumbled the bre.ad incessantly while 
up between him and the leading article ho was talking at dinner, which little tricks 
two proud passionate eyes. At such times distressed Maud almost as much as they 
the fate of nations was as dust in the did Lady Horriesson. At such times he 
balance a^inst the fate of a certain un- and Miss Pomeroy had seldom much con- 
h.appy young lady in the great house two versation. 

miles distant. One day, however, a circumstance hap- 

All tliis gave additional restraint and pened which made Maud, in her anger, re- 
hesitation to his manner towards Maud solve on applying to the curate for help. Her 
at times, additional abruptness to it .at maid,.to whom she was really attached, and 
others. But howovoy vigilant a guard ho who had been a gn-l out of John Miles’s 
might set upon his looks and wor^s, no soliool, had just boon dismissed by Sir 
woman can ever bo long deceived'in such Andrew for a grave dereliction of duty, 
cases. She had, contrary to strict orders, which 

Mand Pomeroy was no coquette. To forbade any villagers from entering tho 
])lay with tho feelings of any man was not park, brought in a party of boys and girls 
sport to her taste, least of all with a man* there, surreptitiously, one Sunday aftcr- 
whom sho regarded as she did John Miles, noon, and had there been discovered by Sir 
She, too, was not without her dream of Andrew. He was of those men who pride 
what love might be; of some possible man ijicmselves upon never forgiving a fault in 
to whom sho conld be devoted, body and a servant. In vain Maud interceded, sup- 
soul, and for whom she would sacrifice the plicated; Mary Hind went away that day 
whole world --5 but it was not the curate, month. AfewdnysaftorwardsMissPome- 
Slie revei’cnced his character, and honoured roy met John Miles in tho village. Sho 
liis opinions, even when they were dia- stopped him. 

metrically opposed to her own. In discus- “ Poor Maiy is gone, Mr. Miles. I did 
sion with Sir Andrew, Miles’s manly inde- .all I could, but it was no use.- My object 
pendence of spirit always delighted, Maud, now is to get her a good place, and you, 
8 ho was too much accnstonicd to SCO every who knew her in the school, who know 
0)10 how down before Sir Andrew, not to what a thoroughly good gh’l sho is, must 
value the firmness with which a shy and help me.” 

awkward young man opposed many of'the “Certainly, Miss Pomeroy. Whore is 
aiTogant old baronet’s pet theories. John she gone ?” 

hlilos’s was ofl»n a difficult position, sit- “ To an aunt in Bristol. Since her 
ting at Sir Andrew’s table, and hearing motlser’s death, j'ou know, she has no home 
opinions broached which he held to bo per- here.” 

nicious. The manner in which, without “ What is it I can do. Miss Pomeroy? 
forgetting the respect due to Sir Andrew’s Lady Heriiesson gives her a character, I 
ago !md position, tho curate never shrank suppose ?” 

from pointing out what was fallacious in the “ Not such a one as I think Mary de- 
bardnot’s statements, gave Hiss Pomeroy a j<ervcs; not one that I think must ensure 
high opinion of his honesty and moral her getting a good place. Mamma, of 
fearlessness. She had talked to him, there- course, is guided by Sir Andrew. They 
fore, with less reserve than she had ever bot^ talk about that innocent Sunday walk 
done to any other human being; and it as if it wore the greatest ciime!” 
was with sorrow tha# she found herSelf John Miles coloured to the roots of his 
compelled to renounce this privilege. She hair, but said, boldly : 
very rarely, now, spoke to him Vrith tho “ The walk in itself was innocent enough, 
same openness as of old. They met in tho but we must be just. Miss Pomeroy. Dis- 
village and discussed tho temporal wants obedience to a direct order, if not the 
of some old woman, during which inter- ‘ greatest crime,’ is certainly a very grave 
views poor Milos always appeared to the olfence in a servant.” 

worst advantage, in the eager desire not to “ I know you think disobedience a very 
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grave offence in any one,” she said, quickly. 
“ We all ought to do exactly what we are 
told by those whom chance has placed in 
authority over us. Only when there is in¬ 
justice and tyranny, it is not so easy always 
to bow down one’s head to the yoke.” 

John paused, and then quietly replied, 
after some effort: j;», 

“I don’t know about injustice and ty¬ 
ranny, Miss Pomeroy, but the whole condi¬ 
tion of servitude seems to na^o to consist 
in doing what you arc told. It is not chance, 
but free will that elects that condition, and 
the servant who takes wages without obey¬ 
ing his master is guilty of a fraud—is not 
strictly honest.” 

“Then you will not give Mary a.certi¬ 
ficate—such a one as I want her to have, 
Mr. Miles ? I can only say your school 
produces miradles of probity if it turns out 
many such girls, and I—am disappointed.” 

He saw that she was annoyed, and it 
distressed him. She was about to pass on, 
but he stopped her. 

“ One instant: pardon me, Miss Pomeroy; 
yon misunderstood me. I shall be too glad, 
as clergyman of this parish, to give Mar^,^ 
Hind an excellent certificate, having known 
he:-, first in school, and then in service, for 
the last four years, and having always had a 
high opinion of her. Of the fault which has 
caused her discharge I only knoAVrby hear¬ 
say, and therefore can say nothing; more¬ 
over, it is not in my province, but in that 
of her employers, to state the cause of her 
leaving them. It was only,” ho added, 
colouring again, and with some hesitation, 
“ because I thought in defending your pro¬ 
tegee yon were not quite just to Sir An¬ 
drew, that I said what I did.” 

“ I do him full justice,” she replied, with 
a bitter smile. “After I had exliausted 
my eloquence in trying to induce him to 
foigive Mary’s first misdemeanour— -first, 
remember, in three whole years—Sir An¬ 
drew reminded me that she was not my 
servant, but his, that he paid her wages 
and her board, which argument was, o£ 
course, unanswerable. I should only re¬ 
joice that he should not be at the expense 
of another maid for me. I preferred hoqpe- 
forward doing without one. Mamma has 
been for the last month trying to make me 
give in, but I won’t.” 

“Do you think there is any merit in 
that ?” asked John, in a low voice. 


. “ I don’t know about merit, but I know j 
I was attached to Mary; and I’d rather bo 1 
independent than have a woman I don’t |j 
like about me, or, if I sTwuld like her, to be ij 
subject to her being sent off by Sir An- j 
drew. Do you know that he has now for- ' 
bidden my poor old Oscar to come into 
the house because his paws were dirty the ■ 
other day ? It seems to be enough that I 
should be fond of any creature for it to 
be banished.” 

It wrung John’s heart to hear her apeak 
thus, but he had to give utterance to other 
words than those his inmost soul was cry¬ 
ing out. ; 

“You must remember that Sir Andrew 
is not fond of dogs ” 

“ Nor men either.” 

“ .^iid one ought to try and put one’s self, 
not only in the position, but in the mind, 
temper, and education of those wo judge, 
Miss Pomeroy.” 

“What, into their worldliness and nar- 
^W-mindodness ? It’s no use, Mr. Miles, 
it’s no use. I know all you would say, and 
I suppose you are right, only I can’t see 
things as I ought. I am one of the stiff¬ 
necked. Good-bye. I am ashamed to have 
kept you standing hero so long. Send me 
that ceAificate for Mary, will you ?” 

She held out her hand, and he took it in 1 
silence. Then they w'ent their several ways. 

The certificate was sent to Miss Pomeroy, 
who put it by in her desk until she could 
hear of a situation for her discharged maid. 
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ij THE DOCTOR’S MIXIHIRE. 

! - . 

\ BOOK I. 

*1 CHAPTER IV. A WALK HOME. 

This little scene was witnessed from a 
'! distance by admiring and envioas groups. 

I The jaundiced Mr. Ridley led a sort of 
clique. “Those two lick,spittles, jn.st watch 
if ’em, touting for the uiifortunato people the 
instant they ooTne into the parish. Look 
'f at that spunging Shipton, with his false 
‘ air of bonhomie, and that low, whisky- 
drinking Pindlater! It would bo a charity 
' to put them on their guard against those 
I two schemers.” 

t Tliis rather accurately described the 
bearing of the two gentlemen, for Lord 
» Shipton began fluently: “Charming people; 
r so UTiaa-suming; not the least puffed up.” 

“ And may be we did a stroke of business 
too, this blessed day,” added the Doctor. 

H “ Maybe Ave didn’t push my little fellow 
ij into a corner. He’ll have to do it. It’s 
■ the grey mai*e that draws the coach, oh, 

* my lord?” * 

; “ Oh, the thing is done. There can’t be 

* a doubt about it. I always said this was 

I the Avay to go to Work. Mrs. Leader ^eems 

I I one of the most sensible woman I have met 
with for a long time.” 

J Lord Shipton and the Doctor and his 
family walked home slowly, his lordship 

1 still so aflable and fluent. “The young 
ladies must give me a testimonial, I havp, 
indeed, worked hard to*get the handsome 
young red coats here for them. Two of 
! them shall fall slain by those Irish eyes.” 

“ For shame, my lord,” said Polly, langh- 
! ing. “ I only care about the balls they’ll 
I give.” 

They wore now at the Doctor’s door, 

' at that warm-looking barrack of a house, ' 

j O » 

' VOL. IV, 




the lowei' part of Avhioh the Doctor’s ^ 
“ ways” and taste had given very much T 
the air of a snug inn, with a faint notion ■ 
of a bar, and a general pine-apple frag- i 
ranee. Many a pleasant little dinner was 
.given there, and many a pleasant little ^ 
evening followed, as it wore, in several 5 
acts; the first being up-stairs, witli the *' 
lively, spirited girls; now at the piano sing¬ 
ing, now organising a round game; now '' 
playing “Post” to bystorical screaming, ^ 
and scampering, and flustering, with pap i ’ 
down on the floor, and “ Billy” Webber, 
who, by the rules of the game, had rashe<l , 
at one chiiir, and had sat half down on it, i 
and was struggling with a lady for the 1 
other half. All this was delightful, aitd, i 
as the Doctor said, quite pastoral. This 
was one act; and another as agreeable 
was below, in tho Doctor’s littlo bai’, the 'i 
world shut out: some “ real poteen ” in ; 
a stone jar, which “ had never paid a ■' 
halfpenny to tho queen,” and some really ■ 
capital “ emperors,” of which tho d.octor 
conld always count on an inexhaustible i 
supply, also obtained in defiance of tho , 
customs. About his .“ hob” people drew 
in tho chairs, and wore very happy until 
one or two in the morning. The Doctor’s i 
little dinners' wore also admirable. HLs ■ 
pHdo .{VRs, he said, to send every one 
away “ with something good inside of , , 
him.” He had a first-rato eye for meat, 
and’Was as good a cook as his own Biddy, 
whom he had troinctl himself. I 

Lord Shipton thought of all this as he 'I 
was saying good-bye; the faint ^ine-apple I 
aroma came floating out, and inviting him. 

“I hate Shipton of a Sunday; curious, isn’t 
it ? It pats mo in the lows. My girls arc 
BO serious, and must have the servants up, ' 
for piety, and all that.” 

“ We^, I tell you what, my lord,” said 

iWCi frvil f ^ mjMf ir ir 
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tlie Doctor, who, with all his faults, delighted 
< in being hospitable* “ we hare as noble 
a bit of beef, the old-fashioned ‘corned,’ 
pickled under toy own eye—as noble a bit 
as ever made mahogany creak. Now, my 
lord, if you’ll come and cut it: we’ve only 
Billy Webber ■ ” 

“ Don’t say a word morc>»'I wnll. This 
is what I like. Promise, too, you’ll give me 
one of the ‘ emperors' going home.” 

“ No ; but Coaxy shall fill your case for 
vou when you’re going. Now, this is what 
i call friendly. It reminds mo of old 
Ireland” 

“ A capital place to be reminded of; trast 
an- old soldier often ijuarterod in Dublin. I 
declare your description of the corned round 
is quite appetising! I long to be at it.” 

Wben he was gone, rejoicing, the Doctor 
made this simple comment: “Then it’s 
Hungry Hall he’s going to. Cold baked 
meats a Sundays, to let the servants go 
to church, that is, the public house ! But, 
my sweets, you’ll have the soldiers here,** 
as sure as the duus como at Christmas.” 

Polly flew to his arms. “ Ye think so, 

( Peter, dear ? But don’t they always oply 
make love to girls ?” 

“ Only, Pot ? And what then ?” 

“ Oh you know, Peter. And then back 
out ?” 

“ I’d like to see the jackheen among ’em 
as Avould dare trifle with my Polly or my 
Katoy. Send word to Peter, dears, the mo¬ 
ment ono of them so much as names his 
heart, and I’m down on him like the snap 
of one of their rifle.s. Let one of the party 
try so much as tho ghost of a trick with 
my sweets, and Peter has him by tho scruff 
of the neck.” 

“ In all their marching they won’t soc 
such a pretty girl as Polly, will they, 
Peter?” said Katey, earnestly. “There’s 
always two or three of them marry in a 
country town!” 

“ The pick of them, ray child. Now I’ll 
just take a peep at the round and give tho 
drinks a gentle warm. Q-od speed ye bo^h, 
dears,” 

Doctor Pindlater and his fiamily have been 
thus aeafher sketchily outlined; So, before 
his favourite joint is introduced to his 
guests, we may go back a little, as some 
friends of his were fond of doing, and put 
together a few scraps and rumours as to 
his previous history. i 

CHAWBE V. Histony OP bocfon swulatee. j 

^ Dootob !Pindla^I!I6 was, unhappily, one! 
of those men who, instead of standing at < 


elegant bars, aU ablaaa with soft lights, and 
having their oysters luxuriously opened for 
them, with too more trouble than adding 
lemon, and pepper, and other seasoning, 
must painfully open fheir own oysters with 
the first rude tool tliey can find, and such 
skill as they can bring to it. He was a very 
“low” person indeed, and, to do him jus¬ 
tice, was never known to make cMms about 
Hnoago, or boast of being connected with 
any special h’indlaters of eminence. He had 
had a laboiions struggle, and “ had fought 
his way up,” to use his favourite expres¬ 
sion, “ every inch of it.” “ Ah, my boy,” ! . 
ho would say, in the snuggest of parlours, 
the words floating on tho pleasant steam of 
mellow Kinahan, “ it wiJS sore and heart,- 
scalding. But through tho bounty of Pro- 
vid^'uce, I made my way !” This was, in¬ 
deed, unfairly laying to the account of I’ro- 
vidence tho not ovor-scj'upulonsly clean 
path Avhich his struggles compelled him to | 
take ; for Findlator, putting on his profes¬ 
sion, as it might he, “ an old lag of a dress¬ 
ing gown,” performed in it many question¬ 
able rites, being ready, as he said, “ to do 
jiny kind of a decent hand’s turn to make 
an honest copper.” Some of tho Doctor’.^ 
friends, when he reached ease and com¬ 
fort, \Vere fond of repeating that they had 
known him when he was running aboni, 
tho sou of a Httlo apothecary near Cork, 
a practitioner who had later mu off to 
America, leaving a huge family to tin; 
ratepayers. This incident the “ friend.s” 
took, care- to keep fresh and green, a.s ' 
news came to them in course of time of 
Peter’s doing so well in England. In truth, 
no accurate or consecutive account could 
be given of Peter’s biography, it being , 
marked by strange gaps, long disappear- | 
ances—blanks, as it were; just as an otter 
will take to the water, tho dirtier tho bettor,^ 
and como up at long intervals to breathe.* 
He had what his finonds called a “ good 
manner” with him, which could bo resolved 
into i. sort of oily obsequiousness, a kind 
of universal agreement with all, controlled 
by a sharp instinct, which told him in a 
second who was the most profitable to 
agree with. Compared with this “man¬ 
ner” of his, which he protested could have . 
made hina “ Lord Chief Justice,” ho owned 
candidly he did apt value his medical at¬ 
tainments “that snuff there!” And, to 
be candid, he was not much indebted to 
them for getting him on. After prodigious 
exertions, and what his “Mends” always ^ 
—he would not admit any enemies—called , 

“ a deal of dirty work,” he had got a small ^ 
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dispensary, and then boasted with pidde 
that he had his leg well on the ladder, and 
tliat “ he’d be on the roo£ in no time;” Un¬ 
happily, however, either ladder or foot gave 
way, and through an accident of the Boc- 
tor’s refusing to break up a pleasant punch 
party at his house to attend a pauper, he 
was put out on the cold bleak world, with 
wife and children. Then came a long 
gap, after which the Doctor came up above 
ihe dii'ty billows to breathe, having a 
private house in Dublin, and the charge 
of a genteel lunatic patient. That was 
the sort of thing, the Doctor said, after 
his own heart. No beggarly peddling 
aud huckstering about fees, but wliat he 
called “ the tendher exploring of the cor¬ 
ridors of the diseased human mind, the 
searching through the old bleak lumber 
rooms for some precious bit o’ rayson gone 
astray for years,” f/ud surely was a noble 
’ occupation. However, after only ten months 
of this Samaritan - like duty, the Doctor 
sank with a STiddcn plunge, depi-ivcd of 
his patient, his house rent unpaid, his fur¬ 
niture sold, and he himself and tho wife 
and children all on the'bleak w'oild agaii^. 
i However, he had made his mark. As he 
I had said: “ be had got on the rails, and 
I was merely lying by at a siding.” He was 
I now a person of great experience in the 
treatment of persons unhappily afflicted in 
a certain way; or, as the Doctor put it 
with more truth, those who “atflictod their 
relativc.s, and must be taken care of.” In¬ 
sinuating after his own fasiiion, “ never 
throwing away a chance, my boy,” never 
weary of what he called ” scraping ac- 
! rpiaintance,” he very soon came up to 
' breathe, and this time made a little in¬ 
vestment which set him on his legs for 
the rest of his life. Ho had met an old 
• general who wfts guardian to some sons of 
a wealthy family, and had pleased that 
officer for a whole night by his spirits, 
humorous stories, and, at the end, by the 
prescription of “ a little dinper pill bf his 
own,*’ which, through accident or imagina¬ 
tion, had brought comfort to the general’s 
system. Without being tedious, the Doctor 
based some of his anecdotes on apocryphal 
' patients of weak iuteUect—giving variety 
to his selection, and making them male and 
female as tho narrative required. When 
symptoms of failing intelieot begin to ex¬ 
hibit themselves in one of the general’s 
younger charges, and application was made 
to the Court of Chaiicery for an allow¬ 
ance to a suitable medical man to travel 
with tho patient and superintend the cure, 


the old general declared with an oath tliat 
no one should Jiavc tho job but an uncom¬ 
mon pleasant Irish doctor, who had great 
skill in those matters. “ Five hundred a 
year,” and “ rea.sonable allowance for tra- 
voUin’ expenses,” out of which the Doctor, 
with a wink, boasted that ho had boiled 
out the essence “ to tho tuue of ouo half.” 
“ Them was tho true ‘ Stractum Camis,’ 
the genuine Liebig, my boy, and the court 
as generous and gentlemanly as born 
princes !” After two years superintendence 
of this agreeable sort, during which time 
the Doctor took his patient abroad, and 
saw foreign parts most agreeably, the 
youn^ man suddenly recovered, hut re¬ 
mained for some time with tho Doctor en¬ 
joying the comforts of a home, and tho 
society of the Doctor’s daugiiters. This, the 
Doctor gave out, was ripening into an un¬ 
controlled passion for Folly, tJie youngest, 
“ tho poor young fellow liavirig settled 
th’ intellect I got back for him on the 
’daughter of the man that did it; a tine 
generous-hearted fellow. God forgive those 
who put him against mo!” Which luip- 
piwiod iti this wise; Tho old general died 
suddenly, and them succeeded him in liis 
office a cold barrister-like man, who came 
down to overluiul everything without a 
week’s delay. He at once held a sort of com¬ 
mission, examined Doctor Findlatcr, made 
inquiries, and, pronouncing him “a most 
nntii ami improper selection,” removed tho 
young man. Then it was that, on a set¬ 
tlement of accounts—which tho Doctor took 
very indignantly, being much outraged aind 
insulted iu every way—a sort of bond was 
produced, regularly drawn up, by which an 
annuity of three hundred a year was for¬ 
mally settled on Doctor Findlater, the con¬ 
sideration being, as that gentlenuin said, 
“the love and gratitude the poor lad boro 
him.” It was drawn up with singular skill, 
and due regard to the i-ather awkward 
circumstances of tho case; and, to use tho 
Doctor’s language, “Tho Lord Chief Jus- 
tsco hjmself couldn’t pick a hole in it.” 
The banister-like gentleman wrote strong 
letters, and spoke to his Mends about “ a 
swindling doctor that dionld be iu the dock 
at the Central Criminal Court,” but tlie deed 
could not bo upset, and tho Doctor was to 
enjoy his little annuity peaceably. That was 
a nappy day when all was settled, and 
“ hia little faniily came into legal enjoy¬ 
ment of what the honest labours erf tlm 
&,tib.er had procured, “ paid to the day, my 
boy, quarterly in advance, with the usual 
penalties.” 
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With tin’s leverage,heconld now operate 
with far more advantage, and his next 
step was to move over to England, to 
secure the blessings of the best education 
for his dear girls. There, casting about 
for settlement, the recollection of some 
sketch or description of Tilston (over 
punch) by his friend the general, made 
him thiuk of that place. It was pastoral, 
rustic, rather at the back of God speed ; in 
short, just the sort of oyster our Doctor felt 
he was able to open in the most skilful way. 
He often, to both his family and friends, 
dwelt on what ho called tho mysterious 
agency that had led him to Tilston. He 
know no more of the place than the child 
unborn ! He vowed, if it was to be 'his last 
moment, that something, something kept 
drawing, drawing him to tho place. He really 
seemed to convey the idea that some mira¬ 
culous interposition had been specially ex¬ 
erted to bring him, Peter Pindlater, to that 
particular spot to work out some undefined 
mission. But, as ho said, with great justice,* 
“ let Peter get his fingoi’s closed on the lope, 
and he’ll show yon his soles before you can 
look about you.” Then, with the judicious 
airing of his late pnpil, the annuity allowed 
in token of gratitude, tho duo ventilation of 
the late general, W'ell known in these parts, 
and with his own singularly pushing ways, 
and attempts at setting up ladders on which 
he was to mount, he made himself a per¬ 
sonage in tho place—hail fellow well met 
with all: friendly, jovial; and in about three 
weeks was known to every one. Another 
reason short of the miraculous one which led 
Doctor ihndlater tothis curious spot, was the 
fact that an asylum was about to bo built, 
and ho amved there just as the first stone 
was laid by the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county. By tho time of its completion, in two 
years, he expected to have reared his own 
structure of interest and connexion, and to 
bo appointed one of the assistant physicians 
of the place, or at least to a vacancy left by 
such an appointment. By the time it was 
ready ancl the election had to be^ madp, 
quite a fierce contest set in, the Doctor 
modestly “going for” an assistant physi¬ 
cian to tho local infirmary; offices ajjout 
which the county gentlemen grew quite 
excited. A sort of hot party feeling was 
roused, and, as every weapon was thought 
fair in such matters, the accident of the Doc¬ 
tor’s birth was worked agaihst him. “ Oh ! 
listen to this ! Here’s my country thrown 
. in my teeth bodily! After that, can you 
wonder, sir, that we feel like slaves and Par- 
ryers, ’ewers of wood and drawers of water 


in a strange land ? "Wliere’s your English 
knock-down spirit of fair play ? Where’s 
your British fair field and no favour ? Here 
am I, Peter Eindlater, an honest man, earn¬ 
ing my bread by the sweat of my brow, 
ready to dig, or carry a hod with any man, 
to put bread in the mouths of those chil- - 
dren, and, of course, Mrs. Findlater’s, and 
no sooner do 1 get a firm grip of the ladder, 
than the lads of the place come screeching 
and howling after me : ‘ He’s Irish! hunt 
him! hunt him !’ as if I was some wild fox 
to bo chased over the country.” 

One of Doctor Eindlatcr’s bitterest op¬ 
ponents was a certain Mr. Ridley, a cousin 
of Lord Ridley’s, a tall, long, yellow-faced [ 
gentleman, with a largo family. He was cd" | 
a very litigious “ cranky” nature, and bad | 
bad^a violent quarrel with his family, of i 
many years’ standing. At any sort of meet - ! 
ing—for charity, vestry, politics, or any i 
other purpose, ho was certain to oppose and | 
move amendments, and had a small party to | 
support him—worshippers of the idol, rank. 

A good deal, too, he owed to a certain 
dread of his powers, and especially of his 
tongue. From tho •first, this gentleman, had 
set himself against Doctor Findlater. He i 
was “ a low, scheming fellow that never j 
ought'to have been let into the place. A i 
humbugging, over - drinking adventurer, | 
that always seemed to have his tongue in j 
bis cheek. . The only proscription ho knew j 
how to write, was one for compounding | 
whisky-and-water. Don’t tell him: he had 
been quartered in Ireland, and knew exactly 
the stamp of raspal. There was one of this 
sort in every little village.” But when the , 
Doctor became a candidate for official posi- I 
tion, Mr. Ridley grew furious, and worked 
hard to oppose it, and with such success, 
that it was only by the narrowest chance 
that ho was elected to ho o, sort of super- . 
nnmerary assistant to the infirmary. This, 
however, was some sort of a rung to that 
wonderful ladder on which he was going 
up, as often as a gymnast at a circus. 

The Doctor’^s public behaviour under this 
persecution was strangely resigned. He 
said, “he sup^sed it was laid upon him 
for his cross. He despised Ridley. He him¬ 
self was plain Peter Findlater, who had not 
been held at the font by noble or lordly 
ladies; but if be had, he’d be ashamed to j 
lend lus aristocracy to the oppression of 
the lowly man, the sweat of whose brow 
was hia sole inheritance. He left it all to 
time, and to the Maker of ail!” lu his 
own family, before his two s^pathisiiig 
girls and obedient wife, the Doctor was 
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more unmeasured. “ The low, skinny, court”—a vihil test. Their heads were 
j death-npon-wires ! I’ll hound him—I’ll set on elegantly, and their necks fell into 
! make his old beak scrape the veiy mud off graceful curves and archings, as the dra- 
I my boots. Who is he at all, the hungry matic expression of their spirits required, 
aaveall ? By the Lord,” added the Doctor, In moments of shyness with people maich 
“ if anything goes wrong in this, maybe I above them, there came, in Polly’s instance, 
j won’t question his old death’s head with my a certain awkwardness and emb:u*rassment 

i blackthorn stick ! Who is he ?” continued about the shoulders. But they walked well, 

1 the Doctor, rising in a sort of Donnybrook and with the haughty carriage of Kdlar. 
|| fury, and making as if ho would (ling his ney peasants. Polly was so piquant and 
I coat off, “ that he should ram my unfor- dashing, she affected strangers at once, and 
! tunate country between my teeth, as if it did mischief right and left. Katey gi-ow 
! was some disability ? The mcagi’e, skin- on ail; she Avas sweet and generous, with 
ij dried, sapless, spiceless hound !” a charm of gi'aciousness she throw over 

ij “ Ah ! never mind him, Peter,” said his everything. She delighted in life, and all 
j wife ; “ he’s beneath the contempt of a man its joy.s, in the pleasjxnt song, the inspiring 

j like you.” dance, Blio Avas inclined to be tall, Avith 

I “ Yes, Peter dear,” says Katey, softly a finely-sliaped head, and a great wealth of 
j drawing up the coat collar aboi:^t his brown hair, rich in colour as in quantity, 
i! shoulders, “but surely no one heeds him. and she had a way of throvA'ing back that 
j Look hoAV popular you arc with them all!” head Avith a flash, while her eyes gazed 

! Mr. Findlator shook his head mourn- thoughtfully, and with a challenge. People 
I' fully, and stirred his di*ink in liarmoniou.s saw her lips quiA'oring long before slio 
|i motion. • spoke, as a hundred ideas (she Avas full of 

|: “Ah! Katey, my child, (Acre’s whore it fancy) fluttered there. Her eyes had a 

j; cuts, and tli’ iron drives into my soul like sort of languor at times, soon lit up Avith 
[> your mother’s spit!” * dancing waves of mischief, Avhich spread 

ii This struggle, however, increased the and spread dowjiAvards over her face. Then 
Idoctor’s popularity, and gave a little with a turn she became grave. Bhe liad 

ij e.xeilement to the district: Avhilc the de- quaint expressions of spcccli; but Lad 

II feated Mr. Ridley, solemnly forecasting great thought and foretJionght, putting 
ii that they Avould rue their connexion Avitli on, very often, what her father called 
ij “ this man,” vowed that if it aa'es to cost her “conning” cap. He ]»ad a Avallet of 
ll him a thousand pounds he’d hunt him names of respect for her. She Avas his^ 

! down yet. Inconsistent, however, with Counsellor Katey,” aiid “ My Lord Chiiit 

j Avhich proclamation were the Doctor’s al- Justice,” with “That girl has harn'ls ol 
I most obsequious advances to hia enemy, sense put by in that little head of hers.” 
j .siriAung hard to pi’opitiato him in many But, indeed, it would take many pages 
:! AVays, and of course without result. of this ehronielo to summarise her family 

ji gifts, Avhich were really, as the indulgent 

’ father put it, “ worth a hundred and fifty 

I CHArxEB VI. KATEY AXD POLIA'. pound a year to him.” In fine, she had 

1,1 The Doctor Avas, however, a man of a stoi-my, quick, and generous temper 
!i mark in the town : popular with the lower in presence of wrong or inju-sticc, which 
.| class for his jovial manners, liked by many made her cheek glow, and supplied winged 
I of the higher people, and suspected by but and burning Avords to her pretty tongue. 

. a foAA'. His bright daughters were ths quick- Such Avas the Doctor’s first daughter, 
j silver of the place : and ifAvas no wonder Miss Polly Findlater, the second daugh- 
i that the attractions of that curious house- 'ter, Arasofquitc a different pattern. Stouter, 

I hold, drew there Lord Shiptou, and any rosier, and brighter than her sister; her 
decent young men of the place. Genteel face was rounder, but there Avas not much 
people Avondered invariably hoAV such re- thftught in that face. She bright, 

fincment, sudi delicate lines and tints, could quick, and full of little “ Avays,” as ac- 
have come of such “ vulgar” parents. But quaintances and the partners she much 
this is a common lusus naturse. Sometimes del^hted would call them ; but which re- 
Nature gives an airy froa/niess which lies lativo.s, more severely, styled “ humours.” 
like a bloom very thickly over the low She was in boisterous spirits when some 
surrounding associations. DVessed pro- village party was coming on; hut if so 
1 perly, according to the same authorities, much as an cast wind of disappointment 
they would have produced an eS'ect “at began to blow on her delicate chest, she 
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was put out, and bocamo sulky. Polly “ Well, he did his best at the compe- 
was an exotic plant, and required special titive examination, anyhow. They won’t 
treatment; and she had a turn for smart put you into the living, my boy, though 
reply, which obtained for her in the you’ll have to do some dirtjr work first.” 
district quite a reputation for repartee. “ My dear fellow, nothing that comes 
She was as of right assumed to be the under the name of work is dirty., Thus I 
loading person in her family: when Find- sanctify every action of mine.” 
later spoke despondingly of the certain “ Here’s ray lord,” says the Doctor, from 
marrying off of his daughters, it was as* the “ spy-hole” in the curtain, “ on the best 
sumed by all mankind that the reference horse he has got. Shank’s mate.” 
was to Polly. There was the parson’s son Lord Shipton now came in, all smiles on 
and ” all that ”—a pretty old story now— his largo mouth, from which a soft ooze of 
for Katey; but Coaxy was the choice, compliments was distilled. He was fond 
highly bred, beautiful hit of blood, kept of a little old-fashioned gallantry with the 
“ dark,” and splendidly backed to win the two girls—affecting to say they would pot 
matrimonial Derby when her owner chose have an “ old fellow like him,” and yet 
to start her. In every family circle, there always “ laying his heart at their feet.” 
is some sort of assumption like this. And Mias Polly, it was known, would long 
Katey, like many more, accepted it in the ago h|i,ve made a snatch at his bridle as h«^ 
most perfect submission. ambled by, and tried to draw him into the 

Such were the Doctor’s daughters—-a matrimonial stable; bub the wise father saw- 
dangerous and bewitching pair. For the it was no use. 

genteel young Iddies round about, “ per- “ He’s m waiy as an old hen, dear. If 
feet udventurosseafor those -who knew you chased him into tho very coop, he’d 
them, dolightlhl company. “There’s my .slip out of your fingers. Those pious 
pair,” the father would say admiringly,“my girls of his would tear you with their holy 
hoantiful double-barrelled gun. Which i^ cl«,ws.” 

the happy father to fire first ?” Now began one of the Doctor’s pleasant 

liitlo dinners. Between liim and Billy 

CUArxEB VII. THE DOCTOR’S PINNER. • -Went on a ceasele.ss oxchaugo of 

persinago of a very unconventional and 
Bot now, -w-hile Peter Findlatcr in his highly personal sort, and very amusing to 
best blue, and his high dollars—it was those li-stening. 

“clean shirt night” with him—waits his “ I doclai-e,” says the Doctor, “I’d sooner 
company, these tivo country-town beauties . give up the religion I was born in, than do 
come in, ready for any sport. Polly’s eyes such a thing. • I declare I’ll turn Jew !” 
danced with anticipation : “ she wa.s ready “ Suppose you turned Protestant first, 
to laugh,” her father said, “ if you held up my dear Peter,” says Billy, gaily, a thrust 
your finger.” Katey, graceful, well-cut in received ivith great laughter, 
lace, had a moi'e sly and collected humour, “ And put myself under yon to he in- 
though looking forward to a night of plea- stnicted: wouldn’t he awaken me! Wouldn’t 
sure. Peter, always peeping round tho cur- you stir tho fires of compunction in mo, Tuy 
tains for bis guests, calls out: ascetic! You chastise mo badly, my dear 

“ ’Tontion, dears, here’s Billy!” boy.” 

“ Oh, I am so glad Billy’s coming,” says Tho “ tail end ” of tho corned beef carte 
Polly. in for general approbation, Billy declaring 

Enters tho Reverend William Webber, in that thft sight of such “ a bank ” of meat, 
a shining cloth skin, his round faco sweetly, expanded tho heart and the affections, dSnd 
shaved, with linen like “ De la Rue’s'*'best was full of generous charity and peace to 
extra note” (the Doctor’s simile). all men. 

“ Blessings on you, my boy. Don’t spy Peter was slicing away diligently with an 
you haven’t brought your voice in your enormous carver. “ Tho poor needn’t come 
pocket.” to me for anything of this. 1 cotfldn’t spare 

“ Listen to this sinner,” says Mr. Webber j them a scrap of the fat if it was to save my 
“ wasn’t I doing my beat to touch his flinty soul.” 

old heart at church ? That’s what I did “ No one need think of getting you to 
with my-voice. But he’ll die impenitent, do anything, by holding out a prospect 
And how are you, Miss Polly ?” of that sori. If it was a five-pound note, 

“ Never better,” said that young lady, indeed ” 

“You were looking down at me to-day.” “ Yct there are feltews who take iho 
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public money for saving souls.— profes¬ 
sionally, , you underatand—and I’d like to 
know what they can show for the cash.” 

“ You two are always at it,” said Lord 
Shipton. “Uncommonly good.” 

“ Another slice — thin as a w'afer — I 
think we just hit the turn. Polly, my 
sweet, I’m sending you just a .shaving. 
Never mind, please the pigs maybe, we’ll 
have many a young sub getting hi.s logs 
undei' as line a piece of beef as that. Well 
liave the captain and major, aiid too tender 
sucking little cornets all round. My poor 
boys ! iu a strange place, and away from 
their mammas! Only think.” 

“ Never fear, you’ll be paternal cnoiigb;” 
said Billy. “ 1 look on the soldier afi'air as 
quite settled, I think our joint and spirited 
attack to-day, was the last nail. Leader 
will do it, and they can’t resi,st a man of 
that sort.” 

“yh'/^e’ll do it, you mean. Hid yon ever 
see such a Judy, with her green mildewed 
face? Sho ought to have a gla,ss over ih 
like the bit of cheese I’m giving yon b^- 
atid-byo.” 

“ Well, she impressed mo very favour¬ 
ably—spoke to me so nicely,” said Billy? 

The Doctor put on a comical look. Just 
listen to him. Dr. Dodd, that was, hanged, 
is a child to yon ! You may xn't the living 
out of your head, my bey. Clarke is tough 
enough, and there is a ready-baked cuusin 
of laws ready to skip iirto his shoes.” 

“ Did you pick up tlmt low vioAv of 
human action in Ireland, Peter ? Wo don’t 
un<lerstand it over here.” 

“ That’s why it’s such a fine district for 
the knaves 

“ And why, I suppose, it attracted you 
here?” 

“ Ah ! but d’ye think, Lm*d Shipton, 
we’ll liave thp soldiers? And when, n<nv?” 
asks Polly. “ I’m dying to see them. It’ll 
bo such fun seeing them ride by ou their 
horses, and having the band to play.” 

“ Yes, my child, we’ll have thein running 
ir>and out here like srairlot Tom cats.” 

“ Oh, we do want a little freshening up,”' 
said the Eeverend Billy. 

“A few sixpenny points, my boy, eh? 
You’ll be ex-efl^io chaplain to the men— 
won’t you make them pious and vfrtu- 
ous!” 

The Reverend Mr. Webber was a little 
.nettled at this straip of jesting, and said 
with an air of great reproof: “ My dear 
Peter, you are very funny in your own way •, 
but you sometimes trench a little profanely 
on sacred matters. I do hope I shall do 


my duty by the soldiers, and make them 
wiser and better fellows.” 

The Doctor smiled round the table. 
“Mea culpa, your reverence, I meant no 
harm. I’m a poor dacent boy. Surely, 
Polly there knows I’d bo a mere castaway 
but for the ministrations of the reverend 
' gentleman opposite.” 

“Nonsense, Mi'. Webber; the idea of 
■ yoa / You you were never intended 
for a clergyman.” 

Billy had to laugh, though a little rue¬ 
fully. It is r.'vthor bard on oui' clerical 
jesters, that the return for their eftorts to 
entertain ug, and dc - ordain themselves, 
should bo wbat tbo Doctor would cull 
“ rude wipc.s ” of this sort. The ladies 
now w’cnt up ; the Doctor, diving into the 
“ bar,” rc-appeared in a most comically 
suspicious way with a inustard-colonred, 
corpulent .stone jar in his hand, which ho 
affected to carry, as if in teiror of the 
prorentivo seiwico. The lleverond Mr. 
Webber, now in full ffush of spirits, at 
once entered itilo tbo .spirit of tho scene; 
stai'tiiig up and seizing the carver off the 
sideboard, ho a.ssnmecl the bearing of a 
gauger, bitching up his trousers nautically, 
and seizing his host by the collar. 

“ jMei'cy ! It’s milk—only !i little milk, 
sir, for a sick child at home,” the Deetor 
wliincd, wiili comic tciTor. 

After thi.s pei’lbrmauce, “the materials” 
appeared—a noble copper punch-kettle 
“ that you could see to shave in,” lemons' 
enough to set up a shop with, nutmegs 
»“ as big as allcytaws,” and a stick for each 
man “to put in his mouth”—scraps of de¬ 
scription from tho Doctor’s speech. 

“ Here’s to tho soldiers, when they come,” 
said tho host. “ And I toll you what, my 
lord, w'o’ro neilher of us worth the rind 
of that lemon, if wo don’t retain a percent¬ 
age of them in the parish.” 

“ I have no dorrbt if they got into this 
house they’ll got hard hit, and happy 
for them. Miss Dolly and Miss Katey up- 
staire are very dangerous.” 

“Ah! you are .setting mo down so sel¬ 
fish as ail that ? Do 1 wiuit to keep all 
the military fat for myself! Heaven for¬ 
bid ! Won’t anything be done at Shipton P 
Never fear!” added the Doctor, malici¬ 
ously. “ Many’s the banquet wo’ll havo 
ill tho hospitable halls of Shipton to tho 
gallant defenders of our country, and much 
good may it do thorn.” 

Lord Shipton, puffing his “emperor,” 
said, “ it was very good, indeed,” though 
scarcely pleased at this familiar “ dig ” at 
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his rather slender style of entertaining. 
Then ho added: “ Suppose we go up to 
the ladies now.” 

WALKING FISH. 

Nearly two years ago, a paragraph ap¬ 
peared in the Illustrated London News, 
stating that Dr. Francis Day, the well- 
known Indian ichthyologist, had ti'ans- 
mitted to the Zoological Gardens a number 
of “ walking fishes.” Wc learnt that they 
started by the March (18G8) steamer from 
Madras; but, although we regularly read 
the list of passengers and arrivals by the 
overland route, we never heard any more 
of the fate of these fishes until tho' Pro- 
ceedirig.s of tho Zoological Society for 1868 
happened to come under our notice a few 
days ago. As, probably, few of our readers 
study these proceedings, we will give a brief 
abstract of Dr. Day’s explanation of the 
habits and manners of the singular crea¬ 
tures in question. 

In tho first place, we may observe that of 
tho nineteen specimens of ophiocephalidso, 
or “walking fishes,” that started from Indian 
only six arrived alive at tho place of their 
destination, on the 21.st of May; and these 
w'ore not in good conditimi, and did not 
long survive. 

Most fishes respire tho air which is held 
in solution in the Avater by wliich they are 
surrounded, and, except in special cases, 
find this supply sufficient. But there are 
others which may be called compound* 
breathers, which never obtain air for any 
length of time from the water alone, but 
require it direct and undiluted from tho 
atmosphere; and, however cool and wcll- 
aerated the water may be, these others are, 
if unable to inhale free air, simply drowned. 
These phenomena are more easily seen in 
India than in England, in consequence of tho 
difiereuce of temperature; but even here, in 
hot summer weather, carp may often be 
seen with the mouth out of water and open, 
while the gills -are at the same time in con¬ 
stant motion. Loaches and some other 
fishes, chiefly inhabiting the mud at tho 
bottom of ponds, sometimes rise to the su*- 
face, and, instead of inhaling, expire a 
bubble of air, which has doubtless had its 
oxygen more or less abstracted, and was 
no longer fit for respiration. More often, 
however, these fishes rise to the surface to 
swallow air, some of which passes through 
the intestine, and is discharged by the vent, 
the mucous membrane of the ^imentary 


canal thus acting as an assistant respiratory 
membrane. The air thus discliarged has 
been analysed, and found to contain an ex¬ 
cess of carbonic acid in place of oxygon 
gas, just as is tho case in ordinaiy exhaled 
air. In India, Dr. Day has not observed 
this strange process of intestinal respiration. 
The purely water-breathing fishes can live 
without rising to the surface, unless under 
sjjccial circumstances, while the compound 
breathers expire after a longer or shorter 
period. Mr. Boake, whose singular re- 
searches on the nest of the crocodile 
w^cro noticed in a recent number of The 
Zoologist, placed air breathers (as he 
terms the compound breathers) and water 
breathers in tho same aquarium, across 
which, an inch below tho water, he placed 
a diaphragm of not, so tliat the fishes could 
not rise to the surface. The result was 
that tho Avator breathers wore unalTectcd, 
while the air breathers died. Dr. Day ob¬ 
serves that the ditference iii the kind of 
jpreathing of the two cIjissos of fishes, is very 
apparent when they are lying side by side 
on the moist sand at the bottom of an 
aquarium. The water breathers keep their 
gills in constant excited motion, avIuIo the 
compound breathers scarcely move their 
gills, huA at intervals rise to the surface, 
open their mouths, and take in air. Dr. 
Jerdon, a well-known Indian naturalist, 
kept some of tho climbing perch (anabas 
scandons) in' an aquarium, and ob.sorved 
that, AA'hilo they woi'c generally very slug¬ 
gish, they Avould every noAV and then make 
a spring to tho top, to obtain a mouthful ot 
air: after which they dashed down again 
to the bottom. 

Mr. Boake gives a very rcraarkahlo ac¬ 
count of tho mode in Avhieh certain fishes, 
living in mud and requiring to ascend at 
intervals to tho surface, aro^ captured in 
Ceylon. As his description is published in 
an Indian journal, not readily accessible to 
ordinary readers, we shall olier no apology 
for copying Dr. Day’s somewhat long ex¬ 
tract from it. In the part of Ceylon Jo 
’which ho refers, swamps abound, covered 
with rank grass, forming a sod sufficiently 
firm to support men and cattle, which move 
freely on it. Between this sod and the true 
terra firma, is an intermediate layer, two 
or three feet thick, of diluted mud of about 
tho consistence of tliick pea soup; and in 
this mud are the fishes, which are caught in 
the following manner: 

“ When the swamp is hi a proper state for 
such operations, a native goes out when tho 
air is still, and walking through the swamp 
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listens for the peculiar sounds which the 
fishes make in breathing. Having selected 
a part in which these sounds are heard so 
frequently as to afford a prospect of catch¬ 
ing a considerable number, he proceeds to 
remove the sod from a few circular patche.s, 
each about three feet in diamoior, in those 
places in which there already exist small 
holes in the sod, which the fishes frequent 
for the purpose of breathing. When that 
is done, he returns home for the jiight. On 
our reaching the fishing ground in the 
morning, operations were commenced hy 
making a kind of enclosure to cut off from 
tho I’cst of the swamp that portion in which 
the circular patches had been cleared of sod 
tlu5 night before. This was done by break¬ 
ing the sod in a narrow lino encompassing 
tho space which it was intended to enclose, 
and trampling a portion of it down to tho 
inuri' solid mud at the bottom. The long 
grass, which is thns cari ied down, makes a 
kind of fence, which is supposed to confine 
tho fishe.s, but wbieli one can hardly suppose 
fo be very etficaefous, as they would have 
but litt le difficulty, if so inclined, inmujiingj 
their way throngh it. When this is done, 
the diluted mud in tho holes that have been 
opeiual over night is tbiekonod 'by mixing 
it with some of tho jnoi*e solid mud, or peat, 
scoojied up from bcjieath. Rome of the 
long grass which grows on the surface is 
then laid over the thickened mud in two 
strata, the stalks of which the one is com¬ 
posed being at right angles with tho.so com¬ 
posing tho other. Ti)o wliolo is finished 
off with a coating of mud. Nothing then 
remains to be done but to watch for tho ap¬ 
pearance of the fishes. The first indication 
of their prescTico is tho rising of bubbles of 
air, and in each instance when these bubbles 
app('ared, the natives who were standing 
by named correctly tlio species of fishes by 
which they were emitted, being guided pro¬ 
bably by their size, and by their coming up 
singly or in larger numbers. After a bubble 
cf air has appeared, but a short time elapscf^ 
before tho head of the fish appears protrud¬ 
ing above the surface of the mud. There 
is no difficulty in securing a fish when he 
shows himself in thi.s way, as the blades of 
grass, which have been arranged so as to 
cross oticb other beneath tho surface of the 
mud, form a net through which he can¬ 
not easily fotco his way hack. I remained 
watching tho process for a.bout an hour, 
during wliich I .saw eleven fiishes taken, and 
tho natives told me that as the day advanced 
larger fishes would he caught, and in greater 
numbers. None of those I saw taken were 


largo. They were of three species; connia 
(ophiocephalus kolaarti), magoOra, and 
lioonga (clarias taysniauii). It is obvious 
that this mode of catching the fishes is en¬ 
tirely based upon tho fact that they cannpt 
breathe water, but are forced to ascend at 
stated intervals to tho surface to breathe 
atmospheric air—a fact which I afterwards 
vci'ificd by drowning two or tbreo speci¬ 
mens by inverting a net over them.” 

In l86t!, wlicn engaged in cariying out 
experiments by order of government, on the 
iniroduction of fishes from tho pjains to the 
waters of the Neilgheny Hills, Di’. Day 
ascertaitied tiiat the walking fislies and 
some other genera (lould be carried for long 
distances in water mixed with mud; where¬ 
as if the water were pure, they soon died. 
The solution of this apparently remarkable 
pbcnomonoii, as afi'unied by a scries of in¬ 
genious experiments which he subsequently 
made, shows that these fishes respire 
air directly from tho atmosplierc and not 
through the gilts, and that, therefore, the 
muddy w.ater doc^s not pass through those 
organs; and, further’, that the mud is of 
direct service tr)ward8 decrea.sing the agita¬ 
tion to which the fishes were exposed when 
travelliug in vessels confnining clear w'ater. 
The following arc brief descriptions of his 
cliief experiments: 

No. 1. Three walking fishes were placed 
in a vessel, containing fresh water, and were 
prcvoided renehing the surface by a dia¬ 
phragm of net. At the end of lour minutes 
they all became excited and tried to roach 
the surface. The largest and strongest 
fish only lived oiio hour and twenty-eight 
minutes, the others dying some minutes 
earlier. On opening their gill covers under 
water and pressing the gills, no air escaped. 

No. 2. Threo similar fishes were then 
placed in the same vessel as that in which 
the others bad died, the w'ater nob having 
been removed, but tho diaphragm being 
now placed an inch above tho water, while 
it was previously an inch beloto it. These 
fishes were taken out in ten hours quite well 
and lively. 

No. 3. Three water breathers and throe 
loaches were placed in tho same vessel 
prepared as in tho lii'st experiment. Tho 
water breathers remained nuaffocted, but 
tho loaches died in eight hours. The reason 
why tho latter lived so long, is due to this, 
species (platacauthus agrensis) having a, 
receptacle for air in the first vertebra at 
the base of tho skull. 

No. 4. Three specimens of walking fishes 
were then placed orr some wet grass in an 
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cartheTi vessel. At the end of three Lours 
they were alive a.ad well. 

No. ly. A bandage was tightly strotchod 
around the head of one of these fishes, so 
•as entirely to prevent it from opening its 
gills. It wa.s then placed in a globe of 
Avater, and at the end of twenty-four boors 
was as lively as possible. In this case there 
was direct evidence that the fish must have 
sustained life by aerial respiration. 

No. 6. A water breather similarly ban¬ 
daged died in thirty-four hours; but in 
this case, op’ing to the external form of the 
fish, the gill cover could not bo entirely 
closed. 

No. 7. A walking fish was placed in a 
dry cloth at 9.55 a.m. .and left without any 
moisture, tlie temperature being' seventy- 
five degrees, lb lived until 1.20 p.m., oc¬ 
casionally opening its mouth .and taking 
in air. At 12.15 it moved across the table 
and fell on the ground; and it bad pro¬ 
ceeded several feet across tho room before 
it was picked up. The fall jn-obably h.as- 
tened its death. Another of tliofie fishes 
eighteen inches long, lived for sixteen hours, 
wrappt'd up in a dry cloth, and placed in a 
closcfl cnplx)nrd. 

No. S. A nnmljer of these fishes were 
]daced in a tub, with a small amount of 
water and plenty of (loinmon grass. No 
other food was allowed tluun; hut at the 
end of three weeks they were perfectly well 
and lively. 

There is considerable discrepancy among 
naturalists as to the anatomical yieculiaiities 
which allow these and some <jtber genera 
of fishes to e.xist for a cOinpai-atively long 
period out of water. Pi’ofessor Owen ob¬ 
serves that, “Accessoryrespiratory organs, 
acting chiefly as a reservoir or filter of 
wat(!r, are developed from the upper part 
of the pharynx or gullet in the climbing 
perch (anabas scandens) and allied fi.shes 
of amphibiona habiks; they are complex 
folds of slightly vascular membrane, .sup¬ 
ported on sinuous plates; whence this family 
of fishes is called labyrinthibranchii;” and 
ho copies curious figures of the lahyrinthio 
reservoir of anabas. Giinther states that,, 
“the ophiocephaiidaj (or walking fishes) 
have a cavity accessory to tho gill cavity 
for the purposes of retaining water.” 

Following these authoritio.s. Dr. Day 
started with tho belief that tins cavity was 
for the purpose of retaining water to bo 
gradually doled out to tho gills when the 
fish was out of water, with tho object of 
keeping those organs moist, and thus able 
to obtain oxygon from the air. Personal 


observation led him, however, to ftmve at 
a different conclusion.. He found that the 
cavity or reservoir does not contain water, 
hut has a moist secreting surface, and that 
it contains air, which is retained there for 
respiratory purposes; ho believes that this 
air, after having been thus employed, is 
ejected by tho mouth. If the fish bo 
kept under water, this cavity, which is 
s\m*ounded by bony tissue, becomes filled 
with water, which cannot be discharged; 
and as the cavity cannot he emptied, the 
water becomes carbonised, and unfit for 
oxygenating the blood. Tho whole respi¬ 
ratory process thus becomes thrown upon 
the gills; and this will account for the fact 
iiotiocfl by Dr. Day, that when ihe fish is 
in a stajic of quiescence it will live much 
longer in oxolusion from atmospheric air 
f.haii when excited and movnig about in 
the w.stcr. 

A strango-looking, finless, snakc-Hke eel, 
tli» symbranchns cuchia, found in holes in 
the Indian marshes, affords a good example 
of an air-breathing fish. Tho penuliarities 
»f its breathing apparatus are described 
)y Professor Owen in vol. i., p. 487 of hi.s 
Anatomy of Vertebrates. It is snfficient 
for the gerfcral reader to know that the gills 
arc in a mere rudimentary .stab', and that 
the re.spiratory process i.s transferred to a 
rocioptacle on o.ach .side of the head, ahf)vc 
the brandual arche.s. Tho cavities arcj 
connected by an opening with the mouth, 
and are lined with a highly vascular mem¬ 
brane, to which impure venous blood is 
conveyed. T'liose Ciivities thus act as lungs, 
and th<; blood permeating their vessels, i.s 
changed from tho venous to tho arterial 
state. Although the anatomical arrange¬ 
ment of the blood vessels is such that about 
half of the volume of the blood •transmitted 
fi'om the lieart is conveyed to the aorta with¬ 
out being exposed to the action of air, the 
fish (notwitlistanding its reptilian form of 
circitlatioa) is not “ of a sluggish and torpid 
feature,” au Professor Owen asserts, but is 
very active in its movements, and almost 
invariably gives rise to an exciting chase 
over tho grafss before it can be captured. 

Mo.st of the groat tenacity of life for 
which many of the Indian fresh-water fishes 
are famed is, no doubt, as Dr. Day observes, 
“ duo to their capability of respiring at¬ 
mospheric air.” In India th§ majority of 
inland acanthopterygians* are compound 
breathors, as, for example, tho whole of 

• The aoanthopteri or acanthopterygiemi ere an ex¬ 
tensive order of Ashes so called from tho prickly and 
indexible character of the rays in the fins. 
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tlio hollow-headed fishes as well as many 
siluroids and some of the loaches. This 
method of respiration appeal’s to bo a wise 
provision of nature to enable the fish, 
dniiiig periodic dry seasons, to migrate 
from pond to pond in search of water in 
which their natural food still exists. In 
experiments ho made with the climbing 
perch at Cochin, he found that they would 
live without moisture for twenty - four 
hours, or even longer; while in Calcutta 
tlie fi.shermen keep them alive and well for 
four or five days, in earthen pots without 
water. 

Dr. Day has collected a number of in¬ 
stances of tho migi-ation of iishes by land 
from one jfiece of water to another. Mi-. 
Morris, tho Govcrnmoi\t agent at Trinco- 
m.alee, in a letter to Sir Emei’son TTiiuient, 
states that a.s the tanks di'y up, the fi.shc.s 
I congregate in tho littlo pools in wliich 
I only some thick rnud is left; and as the 
moisture farther evaporates, they eru\|l 
away iu hundreds iu cvoi’y direction in 
search of fresh water. He has seen tliem 
at a distance of sixty yards from tho tanks, 
still struggling onward over the cracks 
I and indonhitious of dried mud. Sir John 
llowring stales that iu Siam he saw “fishes 
leaving the river Meinam, gliding over iho 
wot barkr-, fuid losing themsedves amongst 
llio trees iu tho jnngle.s.” He also states, 
on tho authoi-ity of Bishop Pallegoix, that 
some of these “ travelling fishes ” can wan¬ 
der more than a hiiigue from tho w:iti>r. 
VW have the undoubted evidence ol‘ many 
Buropeans that, tho cliudiing perch can 
travel by land, at all events, tor sliort dis¬ 
tances, suc^i migrations usually occuvriug 
in tho early morning, when tho dew is on 
tlie gioimd. Mr. B. B. Xiayard oueo met 
a number of perch-like fishes, probably the 
anabar, travelling along a hot and dusty 
gravel road at midday. 

It is not ojfiy iu lurlia and Ceylon that 
fishes exhibit these migratorv tevdencie.s. 
In, many parts of Buropcj including Eng¬ 
land, eels have been known to travel con- ‘ 
siderable distances fTOm ponds to rivers, 
and vice versa. In the West Indies tho 
flat-beaded hassar (doras banoockii) may 
bo .seen marching in largo di’oves, sorao- 
timos during the whole night, from dried- 
up tanka to pools of water. Humboldt 
saw another species of doras (d. ci’ooodilij 
leaping over the dry ground, supported by 
its pectoral fins; and bo was fold of another 
specimen that had climbed a hillock some 
twenty feet in height. 

Dr. Day discusses at considerable length 


a .very cm’ious subject which has never 
been clearly explained, namely, the sudden 
appearance, in various paHs of India, of 
large.healtliyadult fishes, with others of pro¬ 
portional size.s, immediately after a hj^vy 
fall of I’ain, in situations which have been 
perfectly di’y and hiu’il for months. Aftei* 
shoAving the fallacy of Yan’eir.s theory of 
the sudden vivification of ova by the luiu, 
he points out tho almost certaiutj'" of the 
phenomenon being <hio to the lestivatiou of 
the fishes durijig the thy sea.sou—a process 
closely mialogous to tho, liybornatiou of 
many animals. The low organisation of 
many genera of fishes would predispose 
thciu to a stato of torpidity, such as is 
known to occur in tlie ch’y season iu other 
animals, as tho lepidosircu, certain eroco- 
dile.s, etc. That many of them arc Ciipable 
of burrowing, is easily seen by watching 
tlu'Lr pi’occediugs in an a(juarium, where, 
if tho water bo disturbed, or if they bo othor- 
Avi.se alarmed, certein luache.s and various 
other fisJies divo at onc*e, and tot^dly di.s- 
ap])eur by biu’ying themselves in ilio .sand. 
Tlie pectoral fins arc tlie agents the fishes 
’employ iu this pi’uces.s. That tJay uoti.udly 
do bui’i’OAV, is incontestably jjrovod by nu¬ 
merous obserA'atious. The ealliohthys aspar 
has boon found Avlicro wells woi’o sunk 
in eertaiu ])iuis of the Wc.st Imtics. An 
anabas wa.s obtained by Sir I'lmorson. 
Tennc'iit that had been dug out of a 
dried-up tank, a foot ami a half ])elow l.ho 
surtiieo; ami Ite was informed liy a gontlu- 
mau of undoubted A'eracily, Mr. Wliiting, 
that he had been twiee p' osont wlieu tho 
villagers Avero engaged in digging up 
fishes. Ho deseribcil tlio gr(.)und as firm 
and hard, and tho fishes as being full- 
grown (about a foot long) and jum]nng on 
the bank Avhen exposed to the light. 

AVhen Dr. Day Avas engaged in tho coiUr 
petition of tlie article from wliieh wo havo 
boon drawing ouj- jncsent materials, the 
sciontilie Avorld had heard nothing of a 
remarkable mud-fish whioli is found iu 
Ne\? Ze.alaud. In the autumn of 18l>7, Dr. 
Giinthor, the well-known author of The 
Catalogue of Eishes in the British Mu¬ 
seum, I’eceived a letter from Dr. Hector, 
the Government geologist iu New Zealand, 
giving a sketch of a tisU five and a half 
inches long, which Avas found at a dtmth of 
four feet from the surface, in a stiff clay 
imbedding roots of trees. I'ho locality is 
thii'ty-soven feet above the level of the 
Hokitika liver, and three miles from tho 
sea., and bad at one time boon a back¬ 
water of tho river, during floods. Littlo more 




tlian two years ago it was a swamp, covered 
dense forest; a party of gold miners 
have pierced it in all directions, so that for 
about that period no surface or river water 
could have collected in it, and it is now 
quite drained. Dr. Hector farther adds 
that the early settlers in New Zealand were 
frequently much astonished by digging up 
fishes along with the potatoes which they 
had planted in the rich swampy land. 
Mr. Schaw, tlie warden of the district, has 
examined seven or eight specimens of these 
fishes, which Avercvfonnd enclosed in hollows 
in the clay. He found that when first ex¬ 
tracted they moved freely, but when placed 
in water they got sluggish, and soon 
died. They varied from three to seven 
inches in huigth. Accompanying Dr. 
Hector’s letter and .sketch was the actual 
fish, that had sat for his picture. Dr. 
Gunther regards it as tho typo of a now 
genus, to which he gives tho name of nco- 
[ channa; it belongs to the family of ga- 
' laxidffi, but, in being devoid of ueut ral fins, it 


in ^eat numbers lying closely packed to- , 
gethor, and buried in the mud at the 
bottom of fish-ponds in exceptionally severe 
weather; according to Yarrell, soles fre¬ 
quent the river Arun nearly up to the town 
of Arundel, and • have been found in that j 
neigh bonrhood buried in the sand during i 
tho colder months. j 

Wo shall conclude this article with a I 
few words on the climbing perch (analms ! 
scandens). Does this fish really deserve jl 
the names of anabas tho ascender, or scan- jj 
dons the climber ? From our childhood | 
we have seen and admired pictures of this I 
perch, some six feet high up a tree by the jl 
river side. Are we, in these days of seep- ; 
tieism, ruthlessly to knock it down from its i 
pi-oud position ? For the earliest record of | 
iis climbing propensities we are indebted ■ 
to two Muhomedan travcllei’S, who visited | 
Indi.a in the ninth ceniuiy, and left a re¬ 
cord of their observations, which has boon j 
translated into French by M. Reiriaud. 
They mention a sea-fisb wliicb, leaving its Ij 


dilfers from galaxias—a remurkuble genus 
which is most Uevedoped in New Zealand, 
but extends wostwarelto New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land, and eastward to 
the southernmost parts of America. It 
also differs from tho last-named genus, in 
having small and almost rudimentjuy eyes, 
indicating that it lives habitually in mud 
or swampy places. All galaxias are re¬ 
markably fat, and this was the case in 
the neochanna forwarded to Dr. Gunther, 
who was much surprised to find that, so 
far from liaving undergone a protracted 
trial of fasting, its stomach was distended 
with food, consisting of tho half-dige.stcd 
remains of tho larvso or grnbs of a dipter- 
.ous insect. In conclusion, he directs at- 
tion to tho fact that in numerous groups 
of fishes living permanently in mud or 
periodically in dry ground, tlie ventral fins, 
having no duties to perform, are either 
rudimentary, or totally ab.scnt. 

Tho peculiar cavity in tho head occurring 
in tho Indian walking fishes, has clcdrly 
nothing to do with the process of {estivation, 
because it is not only the hollow-headed 
acanthopterygians which then re-appeal* 
after rain, but also the cyprinida3 or cai-p 
family and others. The sestivation that 
ocem’s ill hot and dry countries is ap¬ 
parently identical with the hybernation of 
various animals, as bats, bears, dormice, 
certain birds, and several fislies in cold 
regions. Even in England, eels bury them¬ 
selves a foot ot deeper in the mud during 
the winter months. Carp have been found 


natural element, climbed cocoa-nut trees 
jind^ drank the juice of the plant. After 
'an interval of little short of a thousand 
years, ijieutenant Diddorf, in 1791, wx'ote 
to inform'Sir Joseph Banks that ho had 
observed thi,s fisb, five feet from the ground 
on tho stem of a palmii-a tree. In corro¬ 
boration of these statements, the Tamil 
designation of this fish is panniori, a 
“ climber of palmira trees,” and in Malabar 
and elsewhere the natives fully believe in 
its climbing powers. On the other hand, 
neither Buchsman, the author of The Fishe.s 
of the Ganges; nor Carter, author of Tho 
Malayan Fishes; nor Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent, could find any direct evidence of these 
powers, nor did they ever hoar them noticed 
by the natives of the Malay peninsula or 
Ceylon. Dr. Day does not give a decided 
opinion on the subject, but he observes. 
tLat tho climbing perch possesses such 
jumping powers that it cannot be kept in 
an aquarium, unless the top be covered ovty. 
Without this precaution it will contrive to 
escape, even when the water is a foot or 
more from tho top. 

Dr. Day is, we believe, still engaged in 
attempting to stock, either by oncana of 
ova or young fishes, some of the principal 
rivers of India; and has already published 
one or two official reports on his progress. 
Considering the frequency of famine in its 
moat appalling form in many parts of onr 
vast Indian possessions, we need hardly 
add that te has our sincere wishes that 
ho may prove successful in introducing 
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a now and rapidly increasing source of 
food into countries whoi’o it is often sorely 
wanted. 

THE VOICES IN THE FIB WOOD. 

Tukbb’s ever a soft, low breathing’ through the fir-trees 
long dark ranks. 

When the violets cloud with purple the cone-strewn 
mossy banks; 

There’s a soft and murmurous stirring, how faint soo’er 
it be. 

Though not a cloud b sailing upon the sky’s bluo sea. 

There’s a soft low simmering whisper when tho summer 
llowers are still, 

And not a sound is stirring but tho sheep-bells on the 
hill; 

There’s a soft low murmur spreading all through tho 
sombre trees. 

Dim, distant lamentations of the prisoned Dryndes. 

It’s like the distant surging of an ocean ill at rest. 
Bound some sleeping lotus-island hid indhe golden 
west. 

Where, on pebbles that are jewels, tho long, broad, roll¬ 
ing lido 

Shouts with a laughing anger, and a half lazy pride. 

It’s like the banshee’s wailing, heard from a distant^cn ; 
It’s like tho fairies mourning tho earlier race of men. 
Those chieftains who once proudly wore tho bracelet, 
crown, and chain. 

And now, beside, their crumbling swords, sleep calmly 
’ncalh the plain. ’ * 

But the voices wax more terrible in tho damp, cold 
autumn eves, 

When down the long, dim riding como driving storms 
of lcave.s. 

That swell to tigrish ravings, and roars, as when Jove’s 
thunder, 

Smote the crushed and stricken giants, and dravo their 
hosts asunder. 

They charge, with swelling fury, like horsemen hurled 
to break 

Tho close ranks of tho legions no storms of war could 
shake. 

Those dark-browed sinewy liomans, that here once faced 
tho spears, 

And lie beneath us, all unwept but by the dew drops’ 
tears. 

When Ibe wind, with a madman’s frenzy, raves scream¬ 
ing in despair. 

And tries to wrench, by their tangled roots, the saplings 
green and fair; 

Those gusts of surging anger, that roll through tho 
tossing trees. 

Are the frantic lamentations of the prisoned Dryades. 


THE LAST NEW EDEN. 

Since tlie days of tho iJl-fatcd Darien, 
expedition, and tho more recent times of 
that flourishing speculation, tho Eden Land 
Corporation, and its slimy settlement on 
the banks of the Father of Waters, the 
swindling of emigrants has been a lu¬ 
crative profession. Outfitters, agents, and 
eliipowuers have waxed fat upon it; the 
scanty savings of tho intending emigrant, 
have been for too many years tho prey of 


a vile tribe of blood-suckers and parasites. 
To induce emigrants to buy what they do » 
not, and cannot by any possibility, want j 
and to supply the articles of wmch they 
really do stand in need, at the highest pos¬ 
sible prices, of tho lowest possible quality, 
and in tho largest possible quantity, con- I 
stitutc one brancJi of this predatory profes- ^ 
sion. To charge all sorts of expenses and j 
commissions for services that have not been 
rendered, is tlic occtipation of the second,. , 
or agent department; while tho oppor¬ 
tunities ready to the hand of the transport 
or shipping branch of tho business, are 
charmingly profitable. Consider the berths,, 
for which extra payment is enforced, and 
which tm’n out to bo rickety 2>]anks; think 
of tho special cabin accommodation for 
married couples, provided at a special 
charge, and only accommodating tho ship¬ 
owner’s pocket. What scope is there for 
swindling, in the provisions; h\ tho weevilly 
biscuit, the damaged pork, the lime juice, I 
artfully prejjared fi-om alien substances I 
by the ingenuity of chemistry, the musty I 
rice, the mouldy flour ! Go to any great 
port of eleparturo for emigrant.s, and ad- | 
miro tho I'ickoty old tub.s, which rejjrc- 
sent tho tine, fast-sailing, copper-bottomed 
liners of tlie advertisements; tubs only 
good enough to carry emigrants, and 
tlie loss of which heavy insurances easily 
console owners. Talk to some of the fa¬ 
vourite captains and experienced sm’geons, 
and ponder over the pi’obahlc delights 
a three or foxir months’ voyage under their 
aii.spices ! 

This is the dai-k side of the picture. It 
is by no means to ho understood that ail 
omigrants’ outfitters are cozening knaves; 
tliat all emigrants’ brokers and agents cheat; 
and that all emigrant ships are ill-found, 
ill-fitted, and iU-offiacred. The careful emi¬ 
grant can be as well and as honestly served 
as any other traveller; there are good and 
bad in all trades. But it unfortunately hap¬ 
pens, from the very nature of the case, that 1 
tlie emigrant is peculiarly exposed to robbery 
and deceit. He is usually iii a hurry. His 
chief anxiety is to got away from tho old* 
country with its recollections of stmgglc, 
and defeat, and vain striving. His thoughts 
aro'all of that new land whither he is going, 
where there is I’oom and scope enough for 
workers, bo they ever so numerous. What 
matters it if people do take advantage of 
his ignorance ? What matter the discom¬ 
fort and misery of tho voyage, so tliat tho | 
Promised Land he reached at last ? 

It is not always, however, to be pre-sup- 
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posed that the iutending emigrant has clear 
and definite ideas on the subject of his pro¬ 
mised land. Where it .is, erhat it is like, 
and what are its capabilities, subjects of 
the highest importance to him, ai'e, never¬ 
theless, subjects on which many emigrants 
have the haziest ideas. No doubt the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, the United States, and 
other such beaten tracks for the adventur¬ 
ous, are well enough known, oven in the dul¬ 
lest and remotest districts of this country. 
Trustworthy information concerning them 
can be readily obtained, and there is not 
much fear of even the most ignorant going 
very far wrong. It is when the beaten 
tracks are left, that tho danger begins. 
The less known tho countiy, the more 
magnificent arc tho pimnises of the agent. 
The more florid the dc.scriptions of the 
agent, the more eager is tho ignorant 
to swallow tho bait. Dazzled by 
the brilliant promises of the llnent sales¬ 
man, the niifortnnato emigrant invests his 
little all in an eligible lot, and too often 
finds too late, tliat his hldeu is a fool’s 
pamdise. TVlien once the money is g<}t, 
and the victim is packed off, liis future fate 
is usually a matter of supi’eme indiffcreiico 
to tho Mr. Scadder who has robbed him. 
That nstntc personage well know.s that 
whatever may happen to his man in tho 
wilderness to which lie has been sent, ho is, 
at all events, pretty certain never to get 
homo again and dera.and his money back. 
Thus Scadder lives and prospers, and, as 
tho race of the credulous and ignoi-ant 
never ceases out of the land, fresh dupes 
succeed and the emigration agency never 
lacks clients. 

These assertions may be illnstrated by a 
little story of certain South American emi¬ 
grants of quite recent date. 

The edifying history has just been com¬ 
municated to our parliament, through the 
medium of a dc.spatch addressed by tho 
Hon. A. H. Gordon, Governor of Trinidad, 
to Earl Granville. It seems that in the 
month of Pebrnary, 18G8, a company, bear¬ 
ing the grandiloquent title of tho “ Ameri¬ 
can, English, and Venezuelan Trading and 
Commercial Company,” was incorporated 
according to the forms of law, in tho city of 
Richmond, in Virginia, in the United States. 
The company was described as being based 
upon a grant of land made by the Vene¬ 
zuelan government to Dr. Henry M. Price 
and associates, September 18th, 1865, and 
its objects were declared to be tho esta¬ 
blishment of certain lines of steamers be¬ 


tween New Orleans and tho ports on the 
Orinoco river in Venezuela. Trade, com¬ 
merce, and the carrying of passengers and 
freight, were annonneed a« its chief busi¬ 
ness. A board of directors, all resident in 
the United States—^witli the exception of 
one gentleman, Mr. J. Frederick l^attisoa, 
described as of America-square, in the city 
of London, Eughind — was appointed to 
manage afi'airs. Tho capital was fixed at 
two millions of dollars, and the company, 
without loss of time, proceeded to bnsine.ss. 
It would appear that the point which first 
attracted the attention of the directors was 
not so much the establishment of tho line 
of steamers, and tho attainment of tho 
other more immediately spemfiod objects of 
the association, as the development of the 
territory *ceded by the Veiieznelan govern¬ 
ment to Dr. I’rice. Two hundred and forty 
thousand square miles (the extent of tlie 
little piece of ground in question), is a 
gmal property for a company with a capital 
of ^wo millions of dollars, especially when 
tho land is very thinly populated. It is 
only natural that the du’ectors should 
have Veit anxious t.o ju’omoto emigration to 
Veneznehx, and to establish on their do¬ 
main colonies of industrious agric‘nltarist.s, 
Urinbrs, and planters, whose payments for 
land would increase tho resources of the 
company, and whoso exports and imports 
w-otild, in the fulness of time, keep the 
lino of stea.moi’s and tlie other branches 
of the company’s business in constant and 
lucrative work. The method by winch the 
managers sought to* attain the desired end 
is to be gathered from an interesting little 
volume, published in London, under the 
auspices of Mr. James Frederick Paltison 
—not of America, but, the next thing to it, 
of Ameriea-squaro—“director-general in 
Europe of tho company.” This literary 
treasure is called, the Emigrant’s Vade 
Mectun, or Guide to the Price Grant in 
V eneznelan,Ui^ya'na. 

It appears from this work, which is qnoted, 
in^Mr. Gordon’s despatch, and is now before 
us, that of all places in the world for the 
emigrant, Venezuelan Guyana is the veiy 
^)est; and, further, that in the whole of Ve¬ 
nezuela there is not such another eligible 
situation as Dr. Price’s ^ant. Watered 
not only by the mighty Orinoco, but by 
such minor though still splendid streams 
as the Caroni and the Cattra; rich, to a 
fault almost, in the luxuriance of its prev 
duce, it is glowingly described, Every¬ 
thing grows in Venezuela. Cotton, sugar, 
cofiee, cocoa, rice, tapioca, sago, corn, 
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tobacco, drugs, and medicinal plants of 
every description, are all at home in the 
happy land. Do you want indigo, dragon’s 
blood, cochineal, logwoods, or vanilla ? 
Venezuela is the place for you, Ai"e you 
in the lumber trade, and do you long for 
vast forests of mahogany, live oak, cedar, 
ship timber, and all sorts of hard woods ? 
Corno to Venezuela. If you are eccentric 
in your vegetable tastes, Venezuela can 
1 supply you with Bahema wood, the bombax 
J eeiba, the cliiqui-eliiqui palm, and even the 
generous milk tree or palo de vaca. Do 
your commercial tastes incline to the mis¬ 
cellaneous ? Venezuela can set you up 
with ox hides, doer hides, rich oils, M'rx, 

I india-nibbisr, asphalte, petroleum, sulphur, 
j and (in short) everything else that there is 
j a market for anywhere. Gold, silver^ coal, 

I diamonds, quicksilver, iron, and pearls, 

! abound. There is no special mention of 
I the oysters which produce the pearls; but 
> i they are to bo had, no doubt, at nothitig 
jj ])cr chizen. Are you afraid that it mfty 
I possibly bo dillicult i,o transpoi't those 
j riches to the mai’kets of the outer woi'ld ? 
Head this paragraph of the Vade MeCum,.'. 
and bo consoled. The water coinmuniea- 
i tions in this magnanimous grant,consist of 
four liundrcd and four navigable streams 
flowing into the great Oi-inoeo, making 
coinmunication with Europe safe and easy.” 
If yon bo a little sui’prised at the word 
j “magnanimous” in this connexion, rocol- 
,j Icct that wo are an American company 
I (even our English hailing from America- 
I .s(|uaro), and that we aro transatlantically 
^ fond of long words. All climates are to 
be found in Venezuela: all, that is to 
say, except the disagreeable and extreme. 
Birds of the most varied plumage and 
most delicate and nutritious flesh, roost in 
all the treds; fish, “ vaiying in size from 
the tiniest pan fish to iish ten and twelve 
feet long, and weighing from two hundi-od 
to throe hundred pounds,” fill all the 
qtroams. The fifty thovvsand Inclians who 
inhabit the territory, are harmless and 
friendly. Even if it be objected that they 
arc uncivilised, what then ? Properly di¬ 
rected, they would doubtless become useful 
• member^ of society, and agreeable company 
for the earlier settlers. 

It would, on further examination, appear 
that Dr. Price did not incur the heavy 
responsibilities insepamble from the pro- 
piietorship of two hundred and forty thou¬ 
sand square miles of land, with no higher 
motive than a sordid commercial yearning 
for profit. Dr. Prico was a citizen of Vir¬ 


ginia—of the State wliich suffered more 
than any of her Confederate sisters in the 
great American civil war. It was obvious 
to Dr. Price that it would bo qnito impos¬ 
sible for the Southerners, when defeated^ to 
settle down in their old places. No! The 
ravaged land must bo left, as an extract 
from the St. Louis Times declares, to the 
incendiary whose toi’ch has made it a wil¬ 
derness. The South is despoiled and de¬ 
solated. There is no hope, as remarks 
Colonel Belton, a fervid and “ spaiiglo- 
rious ” writer, also quoted in Mr. Patti- 
son’s volume, absolutely no hope, .save in 
expatriation. It is qtiito clear to Colonel 
Belton, that the liberal concessions made 
by the Vencznelan government, make tliat 
counhy the veiy place for ntifortunato 
Southerners. And I)r. Price having made 
that little bargain in lajid at the critical 
moment, there wa-s absolutely no reason 
why they should not at once enter on the 
occupation of their new eountiy, and set to 
work to grow cotton with all their might. 

Consider Venezuelan Guyana in another 
light! Ilow useful to those English set¬ 
tlers who should find their way to the 
delightful spot! lAm it must bo romem- 
bereti, says the Vade Mecum, that the 
foreign emigrant lias always found a Iiomo 
and a friend in the Southern States. It is 
by descendants of the men who received tlio 
persecuted Quaker, and the other victims 
of the “Pilginm Eathers,” that the Brit ish 
immigrant will bo welcomed. A kindred 
race (professing the same religion, the pious 
Vade Mecum is liappy to reflect) welcomes 
the stranger t;o the delicious land. 

The result of the united philanthropic 
effoi'ts of the St. Louis Times and of 
Colonel Belton’s fcivid eloquence appears 
to have been tliat a party of Americans 
did actually start for a settlement on the 
Caroni river. What Imppeued to them 
when they got there, or wlietlier they over 
got there, arc matters with which the pre¬ 
sent paper has no concern. It is with the 
operations of the company, as they affect 
English people, that wo have at present to 
deal. The American people are as well able 
,to take oaro of themselves as any people 
on the face of the earth. 

The remainder of the information wo 
have to go upon, and which brings the story 
of the comijany down to the latest period, - 
is derived from Mr. Gordon’s despatch to 
Lord Granville. It will bo observed that 
the actual facts throw a slight shadow over 
the brilliant picture of the gimt painter, 
Pattison. 
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Mr. Gordon tolls us (under date Trini- to have transacted Mr, Pattison’s business 
dad 10th March, 1870) that he had, sotne with Mr. Bond’s followers) had charmed 
time before, privately heard from the the ears of her confiding customers. Yes; 
President of the Repufcc of Guyana, tliat the advantages of Venezuela turned out to 
certain English colonists had been .sent out be as mythical as the agricultural imple- 
by a company having offices in London, and ments Avhich Mrs. Pattison promised to 
styled the “ Chartered American, English, bring out with her for the use. of the 
and Venezuelan Trading and Commercial colonists; but which, as the sensible lady I 
Company.” That the emigrants had been disci-ectly stayed at homo, were never sup- | 
sent out, almost destitute, to an unhealthy, plied. What has since become of this | 
uncleared, and undraiued locality on the wretched, deluded, starving, sixty-five Mr. j 
Caiira river. And that he (President Gordon does not inform us. But it is to n 
Dalla Costa) had provided these uufor- be hoped that President Dalla Costa has '! 
tun.ato persons with three months’ pro- added one more kindness to the kindnes.se,s | 
visions, and had forwarded them to the ho had already done our countrymen, and j 
land tluy had unhappily bought. Purther- has helped tlu'm out of the mud of their | 
more, the President begged Mr. Gordon primeval forest. If so, it is devoutly to be (j 
to do all lie could to prevent any further wished that some survivors of the sixty-fivo i 
immigration under similar auspices. Prom may evmtually confront some of the in- j 
December, 18G9, until a few days before dividnals connected with the managemtint 
the date of Mr. Gordon’s despatch, no- of the American, English, and Venezuelan 
thing more was Jiciird of the unfortunate Trading and Commercial Company. | 

immigrants. Early in March, however, The price charged by the company for j 
the re-appearance of two of their number, thbir land does not appear, at first sight , j 
survivors of a party of three who had high. Pour pounds for ton acres sounds 
been sent by their fellow victims to seek reasonable, and, a reduction being made to j 
assistance, confirmed the gloomiest views fpevsbns taking a quantity, the larger allot- I 
that had heen formed of the iirohablo mentswere still cheaper. Thus, one hundred 
prospects of tho expedition. Tlie.se two acres might be bad for seventeen pounds' 
gentlemen, one of whom, Mr. Barry, had -ten shillings; and any fortunate possessor of . 
been an officer in the Third King’s Own twenty-five pounds, might find himself a I 
Hussars, gave a laraentablo account of Venezuelan landowner to the extent of one 
tho disasters that had attended the jonr- hundred and sixty acres. But, as the land | 
noy of their party. Under the leadership of was unhealthy, utterly unimproved ami | 
Mr. Bond, late a captain in Her Majesty’s undrained, and a more faini-shing-ground, 
Ninety-fii'st Highlanders, it had, in the the bargain was not so good after all for 
pr.evious December, left the city of Ciudad tho buyer. AnybcJdy can die miserably, on 
Bolivar for the Caura i-iver. a moi-e contracted area than ten acre.s, and 

Mr. Barry and the other messenger from for less than four pounds ! For the seller, 
the Caura river reported that they had left the terms were well enough. Dr. I’rice's 
some sixty-fivo persons, men, women, and company had been fortunate enough to , 
• children, chiefly English, at Iho settlement., secure their grant at the moderate rate of 
The “township” to which they had been four pounds for three square miles. It is 
sent was merely a dense, uncleared, tropical ca.sy to see that if Mr. Pattison could only 
forest, liable in many places to bo overflowed have disposed of sufficient land, the profits 
by tho river during the wet sea.son; and it. would have been decidedly comfortable, 
was the chosen homo of fever and dysentery. That this company.did really receive a larg 9 ' 
Two deaths had taken place at the settje- grant of land in Venezuela seems to be es- 
ment, and two elsewhere. The canoe men tablished; whether tho two hundred and 
had stolen the greater part of President forty thousand miles mentioned in tho 
Dalla Costa’s provisions. The supply of, compaiiy’s prospectus represent the actual 
meat (hard jerked beef at the best) had quantity allotted, or whether tho sf^me halo 
run out, and a week’s stock of rice and of romance which pervades most of tho 
CO an try beans was all that remained be- statements of tho Vado Mecum has also 
tween the party and absolute starvation, tinged this part of the business with a 
Alas, for the birds, and the fruit, and tho roseate hue, may be open to question. But 
fish, and the other choice articles of the it appears that the grant, whatever it was, 
Vado Mecum ! They had no more existence has been revoked, in consequence of the 
in fact than certain tools, ■with delusive pro- non-fulfilmout of its conditions by tho com- 
miscs of which Mrs. Pattison (who appears pany; and that any future purchasers of 
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Mr. Pattison’s land warrants will not even 
have the satisfaction of finding themselves 
owners of graves in forest, jungle, and 
swamp. 

But it was not only through the sale of 
land warrants that the company's coffers 
were replenished. Luggage passes were sold 
to the emigrants, and were represented as 
being absolutely necessary to enable the bag¬ 
gage, on landing at Bojivar, to enter the 
country duty free. It must have made the 
more reflective of the sixty-five a little un¬ 
comfortable as to the prospects of the future 
“ Pattisonville,” as the visionary “ town¬ 
ship” was to be called, to find that these 
luggagc-pa.sscs were received with no re¬ 
spect whatever by the Venezuelan custom¬ 
house officers. In fact, but for the con¬ 
sistent kindness of President Dalla Costa, 
the unfortunate victims would have been 
compelled to pay the custom dues, against 
which they had fondly hoped their pay¬ 
ments to the company liad insmed them. 

Even this was not all. A dexterous ap¬ 
peal was made especially to the pockets of 
the clerical portions of tlnj British com¬ 
munity, and was crowjied (it would appear 
from pages ill to 34 of the Vade Mlicnuf) 
with Huccc.s.s. A cij cular was sent rouml by 
M rs. Pattison, “ the wife of James Predf'i'ick 
Pattison, Esq., Managing Director of the 
Amencan, English, and Venezuelan Ti’ad- 
iiig and Commercial Company,” pointing 
out a heartrending result of the ravages of 
Slieridan and Slierrnan in the Southern 
States. The miserable Northerners had 
made away with all the books; what 
they could not steal, they burnt; and the 
Southeru States were left witliout tlio 
comfort and solace of literature. There 
})eing no books in the land, it follows that 
the hundred thousand sturdy planters who 
were expected to flock to Caroni, could take 
no books fifith them. And to what a con¬ 
dition would this “reading Christian people” 
bo reduced! Would not a generous and 
clerical British public subscribe books to 
form the nucleus of a .library for the now 
‘colony, where the nativeproductions wero*to 
bo cultivated by the settlers for the benefit 
of themselves and (an adroit touch this) 
of the European markets ? Of course the, 
generous, and clerical British public would. 
And it did. It rained books on Mrs. 
Pattison. The Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge heads the list of 
donors, and Mrs, Pattison appears to have 
been recommended tjo that body by the 
Bishop of Lkndaff and the Reverend Canon 
Dale. Bibles, prayer-books, tracts, are the 


principal items in the catalogue of gifts; 
but there are one or two entries, possibly, 
more in Mr. Pattison’s immediate lino. Thus,’ 
one present of books is acoompanied by a 
sovereign. In another instance, five pounds 
arc sent by M. P.H. (More Fool Ho P) to buy 
books “ for the poor afflicted Southerners 
going to C.'ironi.” A lady sends book#, 
and thirty shillings “ for special purposes.” 
A sovereign, likewise, comes flying in for 
special purposes; ajid, to crown the list, a 
lady sends a quanlity of books, a church 
service, an altar piece, ten pounds for scien¬ 
tific Avorks, and ten pounds towards a “har¬ 
monium for St. Paul’s church at Caroni !” 
For this same ini-bnilt and utterly non¬ 
existent ecclesiastical edifice, the, last-mon- 
tionod lady’s sister sends “ many illumi¬ 
nated texts.” Mr. Gordon rcmai’ks of 
these voluntary conliibutions: “ Mr. and 
IVIrs. Paitison having omitted to supply 
Ihe emigrants with tools, medicines, or 
otlicr necessaries, I need hardly add that 
the Free Library has not ivachod its in¬ 
tended destination.” 

ARAB POLITENESS. 

A por iTK people the AraUs—the politest, 
at le.'ist ill fine phrases—among the na¬ 
tions of the oartli; for about three or four 
thousand years or so they have gone on 
twisting anew their guttural language into 
all v.arietics of complimentary and stately 
forms of speech, into all kirnls of sngai’cd 
expressions for benediction, for flattery, 
and for solicitation, till the quantity of 
small coin which tlicy po.sscss in way of 
compliment is unparalleled iu any other 
tongue. 

Those who h.ave spent much time among 
the Arabs can recite a hundred ways of 
giving benediction, from the “ Allah in¬ 
crease thy substance,” down to the lower 
forai of “ May thy stomach never know 
Ininger.” It is true, indeed, that these 
forms of benediction are generally used 
t'8 precede a request; for the crafty Arab 
is a great solicitor, and well knows how to 
flatter and cajole the possible benefactor: 

“ to him who is mounted on an ass,” says 
an Arab proverb, say, “ O my Lord, 
may thy horse fare well,” and “ kiss the 
dog on the month,” enjoins another, “till 
you have got all from him that you re¬ 
quire.” To comprehend the pleasant energy 
of which latter saying we must remem¬ 
ber tliat the dog is an unclean beast for 
an Arab, and that he cannot even touch 
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him. "virithout incurring .the necessity of 
„ ablution before his next prayer, out of the 
live daily'prayers which the Monaddin calls 
upon him to perform. 

Nercrtholess, prodigal as the Arab may 
be of fine phrase-s, such as “ May Allah 
give thee a thonsand-and-one camels,” be- 
loro you grant him what he wants, you 
must not bo altogether unprepared to hear 
him say, if ho should meet you in after 
time, and hare no need of you, “ My horse 
msw know you, but I don’t.” 

However, such cases, it is said, are not 
common, although, as a rule, the Arab 
thinks himself little bound by any obliga¬ 
tion to an infidel. 

One of the most noticeable characte¬ 
ristics of Arab manners is that politeness 
is not mainly confined, as with ns, to cer¬ 
tain classes; but that its most refined 
rules arc known equally to all, to rich and 
to poor, to noblo and to pea.sant., from the 
borders of Mesopotamia to the Atlantic. 

As M. Renan has observed, there are no 
men in tho world anumg which thei*o is 
so little dilferenne in mental enliure and 
in dignity of bearing* as the Arab. The 
lowest A nth, when ho approaches the sul- 
tiin, the pasha, or the slack, in the form of 
a supplLmt, looks his superior straight 
in the face, and is not ashamed. “ Allah,” 
he says, “ regards with the same eyes the 
cedar and tho hyssop,” and Allah is tho 
unseen witness whom tlic Arsib considers, 
or ought to consider, as present at every 
action of his life. Whether he eats, drink.s, 
sleeps, OX' goes on a joui-ney, ho mentally 
refers everything to Allah; Allah, in fact, 
is tho real fountain of good manners and 
all tho rules of Arab politeness. 

A rah good manners, then, require that a 
man shall bo decently dressed, and pious 
in every action of lii.s life. He must, to 
begin with, bo careful in all the ablations 
px'cscx'ibcd by his religion; he must have 
his head shsivcd once a week, keep his 
beard, not cut, but carefully trimmed, and 
that to a point; ho must keep, also, his 
upper moustaches clipped to the level V)f 
his upper lip, except at tho comers, so that 
ho may not soil his dress in eating; and he 
must not omit to keep his nails in good 
order, never biting them, but paring them 
carefully; and even the parings axe not to 
he thrown carelessly away, but they must 
bo thrown into the fire, or buried in the 
earth, for the nails are, in fact, sacred, 
accei'ding to Arab superstition. 

When you speak of the weather, you 
will take care not to say, dogmatically. 


“ The weather will be fine or bad to¬ 
morrow;” you, poor finite mortal, should 
not have the insolence to predict anything 
absolutely about the wcatlier. God alone 
can do that. All you can say is, “ It will 
bo fine to-morrow, Inshallah”—^if it please 
God; and you must not even say, “ To¬ 
morrow I will go to market,” without the 
Inshallah. Tho Arabs affirm that the lion 
one day took to counting over tho ani¬ 
mals who were at his mercy. “ Inshallah,” 
ho said, “ I can carry off' a horse without 
hurting me. Inshallah, I can carry off a 
heifei’, and gallop no whit tho less fast.” 
Bixt when he came to the sheep, he dis¬ 
dained to use the Inshallah ; therefore, so 
at least report the Arabs, the lion is not 
able to carry off the sheep (the fact being, 
it is said, that the lion d<jes not like to feel 
the wool hf the sheep in his mouth). Everj 
exelamatiou of surprise or wonder must be 
accompanied by tho expression, “ Glory bo 
to God,” “ Sebahan Allah.” And no decent 
Ara)3 will undertake an expedition, go on 
a hunting party, or begin any serion.s 
nfl'air whatever without sayixig first Bis- 
millah! 

** If you speak of any respectable person 
no longer liring, be sui-e wlienover you 
mention his name to say, “ May God be 
merciful to mo,” “Allah inhbamon.” Simi¬ 
larly, likewise, if inquiries are made of you 
about any person who has died unknown 
to your intox'i’ijgator, do not by any means 
say, in a coai’so way, “ Ahdallal) bon So- 
and-so is dead,”- but “ May Allah be mer¬ 
ciful to him.” Your companion will iiri- 
<lor.stand you. You must avoid, moreovex*, 
to speak of death at all if you can htip 
it, except of death by battle in the holy 
war. The woi'd is not a pleasant one. 
Moreover, never ask an Ai-ab his ago; 
ho does not like to think on tho subject, 
and generally takes care to ‘ forget all 
ixbout the date of his birth; bis bcartl, ho 
says, will have the pepper-aixd-salt colour 
quite soon^ enough, and give him unplea¬ 
sant suggestions. Never, moreover, under 
ah A.x'xib tent admire a horse, a child, or 
anything whatever that may bo his or 
hers without saying, “ May the bless- 
' ing of Allah be on it,” or “ May it bo 
blessed with the prolongation of .thy life 
and the protection of Allah.” Should you 
act otherwise, you will bo considered an 
ill-bred fellow, or an envious one, perhaps, 
who designed, by giving a oast of the evil 
eye on the object of your admiration, to 
bring trouble into the fhmily. 

When an Arab in company says he has 
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seen a di'eam, all well-bred men present, 
cry out at once “ El kher InshaUaJi,” “ The 
good of it please Allah j” that is, may it bo 
of good omen. 

Should yon condole with a person who 
had a misfortune, .say, “luahallah, thou shalt 
now for ever know no evilthat is, thou 
hast paid thy debt to misfortune. 

When you meet a friend coming out of 
the batb, say, “ May thy biit.li be to thee 
like a bath of the water of Zem/.cm,” the 
holy well of Mc.co*a. And he, if he be a 
well-bred fellow, will reply “ Inshallab, 
thou shalt be prosperous.” 

When you have gone to the barber to 
bavo your bead shaved, tind the operation 
is Hnished, the Iwirbor say.s, “With health, 
tho shaving;” that is, may your shaving 
do yon good. You reply, “the blessing of 
Allah upon you.” 

Should you pass a labourer, or inspect, 
a man's work, say, “ May (rod give thee 
strength,” or something like it. Tho reply 
will come pat. ” May Allah be meAnfal 
to the authors of your days.” 

.11'you y»ass before people sitting at meals, 
say, May Allah mal<e thee satisfied,” agd 
when one .sneezes before you, say, “ May 
Allah pi'i^scrve thee,” whieh foi-m of ex- 
pre.ssion is indeed common to mo.st conii- 
trie.s ; “ Then vou.s bems,se.” 

Shoulil a mail <rome into year room and 
leave the door open, don't cry out coarsely, 
“Shut the door,” but “May Allah re¬ 
member the Ofxrpenterthat is, it appears 
yo>t don’t seem to tln'nk he is of any u.se. 

You must never Ifiow out a liglit with 
your brcatli; but wave it out with your 
hand rapidly passed over it—certainly tho 
method i.s a. more gracefal one; but this is 
not the only reason—light is regsirdod as 
one of the most visible signs of the Deity, 
and you “should not pi'ofane it with the 
cori'upt breath of yoiir body. 

Do you want a light your pipe ? don’t 
cry out, “.Bring me fire !” somebody, es¬ 
pecially if you be a, Chrisiittn, may be 
tempted to reply, “ You will have enough 
of it hy-aud-bye;” but say, “ Bring mo 
tranquillity.” 

Do you want to get rid of an importu¬ 
nate solicitor ? hear his request to tho end 
with patience and resignation, and then 
say, “Allah will look upon thee,” or re¬ 
commend your petitioner to Allah in some 
other form, and if he be a good Mussul¬ 
man, he cannot doubt of the munificence of 
Allah, and must go away contented. 

Do you wish to escape from a trouble¬ 
some questioner? say “That is far from 


me, the knowledge is with God,” which 
•after all is but a prolonged form of our* 
somewhat coni’se e.xpression, “ God knows.” 
The Spaniard’s or ItaJian’s phrase of es¬ 
cape seems tho mt)st sensible. Qniten sahe '? 
Who kuow.s? Chi lo sa? Who caa know 
that? Should you commit an error of 
any kind which you cannot remedy, anft. 
wish to put an end to tlio condolence of a 
troublesome frituul, you have hut to say, 
“ Ilakoum Allah!” “It i.s tho order of 
God!” or, “ Mektoul) Eobbi,” “It was so 
wntten of God.” When a man of superior 
rank que.stions another, antj the latter 
would avoid reply, he, lias b.it to say “ You 
are snltan, and you know'.” 

• If you are in trouble and wish to escape 
from impoi’tunato question.^, you can reply 
“Kher kutm on cborr makann,” “ There is 
good, and there is no evil;” or “God is 
everywhoro,” “Kher Hebbi koul mokane.” 

If yon, however, wish to get rid alto¬ 
gether of your troublesome companion, 
yon liavo but to make iiso of the “ Lott el 
.ayeeii,” “Tho turning away of the eyes;” 
that is to say, to speak coldly to tho man, 
and cast your eyes down to tho ground. 

NevLU- ask a chief if ho will sell his 
horse; you will seem to accuse him of 
poverty: you shouhl not even .admire his 
1iou.se or woa 2 ion.s. He feels obliged by 
all the Ai\ab politeness to otter them to 
you, though it is said the practice in 
these degoucrate days is le.ss follov\ed than 
formally. 

Nt) Arab is over curious. Curio.sity with 
all Eastern Jiations is considered unmanly. 
No Arab will stop in the street, or turn his 
head round to listen to the talk of by¬ 
standers. No Arab will dance, ]»lay on an 
instrument, or indulge in card.s, or any 
game of chance : since games of chance arc 
Ibrbiddcn by the Koriiu. Never, moreover, 
invite an Arab to take a walk with yoit 
for pleasure. Although the Arabs are on 
occasion good walkers, they Tuivo no notion 
of walking for amusement, they only walk 
qs a matter of business. Their temperance, 
their constant out-door habits, render all 
exercise for exercise sake unnecessary; 
they cannot, tbei'cforc, nndci'stand the plea¬ 
sure of walking for walking sake. What 
Arabs like best t,s to sit still, and when 
they see Europeans walking tip and down 
in a public place in Algeria, they say, 
“Look, look, the Christians are going mad!” 
The Arab does not even mount on horse¬ 
back except as a matter of business or for 
his public flutes and carousals. And when 
you do walk you must never walk quickly. 
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just as in speaking you should not talk 
•fast or loud, for the Koran tells you: “ Bn-' 
deavour to moderate thy step, and to speak 
in a low tone, for the most disagreeable of 
voices is the voice of the ass.” 

Indeed, it was observed by a famous 
Arab: “Countless are the vices of men, 
but one thing will redeem them all, pro¬ 
priety of speech.” 

And again. “ Of tho word which is not 
spoken I am the master, hot of the woi'd 
which is spoken I am the slave.” 

The famous proverb, “ Speech is of silver, 
but silence js of gold,” is a motto of Arab 
origin. 

A silent, grave people the Arabs, and a 
polite one too as wo said, very much given, 
nevertheless, to highway robbery on a large 
scale, which they call razzias in Algeiia; 
but the Arab’s tout is always open to you, 
and you get any amount of conscoussou, 
camel’s milk, or oven roasted mutton if he 
has it. You will bo treated as a “ guest 
from God,” as long as you arc under his 
roof, after which, “Your hap[)ino.ss is in 
your hands,” which means that your host 
who fed yon in tho evening may, at a do¬ 
cent distance from his tent, rifle your saddle¬ 
bags in tho morning, and let tho “ powder 
speak to you” if you object, after which 
“Allah be merciful to you.” 


IN THAT STATE OF LIFE. 

• - 

CHAPTER II, 

When Maud Pomeroy said, “ Their only 
idea now is to get rid of me,” a very dis¬ 
tinct and growing cause of annoyance was 
present in her mind. j\anong those impor¬ 
tant guests who were at least once a year 
bidden to tho great battues of Mortlands, 
was Mr. Durborough, of Durborough, one 
of the richest men in the county. He was 
a widower, of nearly tw'o years’ stand¬ 
ing, without children, rapidly approaching 
fifty-five, and resolved to lose no time in 
replacing the late Mrs. Durborough, who 
had been of a sickly habit, by some strong 
healthy young woman, whoso appearance 
should justify the reasonable hope that 
the direct lino of Durboroughs might yet 
not become extinct. This selection of a 
spouse upon hygienic principles, akin to 
those which determine the choice of a wet 
nurse, and uninfluenced by any other con¬ 
sideration than that of birth — for Mrs. 
Dui’horough must be well-born—was, it so 
happened, easy enough. In very early days 


after his “bereavement,” as it was called, 
when on a visit to Mortlands, where he had 
not been since Maud had come to woman’s 
estate, he cast the eye of specnlation upon 
hor fine well-grown figure, and determined 
that she was the article ho wanted. She 
was higlily connected, and there was a cer¬ 
tain fitness of things in tho fact that she 
was the stepdaughter of even a greater man 
in the county than Mr. Darborough^ which 
clinched tho matter in his mind. As to 
her character, or mental qualifications, he 
know nothing, nor did it occur to him to 
inquire. Neither did the faintest idea ob¬ 
trude itself upon him that his suit miglit 
not be successful. Ho was Durborough, 
of Durborough: that was tho ruling idea 
in his mind, which was of tho narrowest 
dimonsiont and she, though a healthy 
young woman of high family, was poor and 
dependent. Did the question admit of a 
doubt ? 

After this, it is perhaps unncoossai-y to 
say that years did not deal with him as 
they deal with most of ns, sprinkling our 
hair with that salt which is without savour, 
apd hswing onr backs to bear their increas¬ 
ing burden. Age only dried him up by 
slow degrees: he was as spare and upright 
as at thirty; his hair still brown, and his 
teeth sound ; there was no sign of decay in 
the wiry man of fifty-live. 

On this first-visit, Mr. Durborough had 
done no more than cast an eye cjf specula¬ 
tion, as I have said, on Miss i’omeroy: and 
then drop a hint to Lady Horriesson, which 
ho loft for six months to germinate. And 
when fifteen months had decently elapsed 
since his “ bereavement,” he came again 
to Mortlands. By this time, the liint had 
borne seed, and multiplied, and many little 
hints had left their maternal nest, and 
flown towards Maud. She was* therefore 
prepared as much as possible to avoid the 
stifl’ silent man, w^om pity for his loss had 
drawn her to notice occasionally six months 
before. He'took her in to dinner every day: 
that she could not help ; but so speechless • 
was he upon these pccasious, that she made 
u]! her mind that Lady Herriesson’s hopes 
had led her entirely to misapprehend tho 
worthy widower. Then, again, she relaxed 
from her severity, and talked to hiba, and 
grew easy when she found how little im¬ 
pression her amenities made. So it came 
like a thunder-clap upon her when Sir 
Andrew sent for hor to Ixis study, th4 day 
on which Mr. Durborough was to leave, and 
informed her that tliat gentleman had made 
a formal proposal for her hand. Amazed 
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as she was, Maud could hardly help laugh¬ 
ing at this business-like method of tender¬ 
ing a contract for life: but she simply 
replied that she must decline the honour 
Mr. Durborough had done her. Then the 
baronet asked her why; and condescended 
to argue with her, as ho rarely did with a 
woman, and when he found his arguments 
of no avail in changing her resolve, he 
dismissed her in great anger. But to 
Durborough, of Durborough, ho softened 
the refusal in such terras as loft it to bo 
understood by that ardent suitor that a 
littlo maidenly coyness alone rendered Miss 
Pomeroy unwilling to accept him on so 
slight an acquaintance. 

“ Come to us again in February or 
March,” Sir Andrew had said (it was then 
November). “ Girls like a litB*) pressing, 
you know'—a deuced deal of romance and 
nonsense about them — high-flown ideas, 
and all that. They never like giving in all 
at once; but come again in three or four 
months’ time, and you’ll' find, Dm’boiftugh, 
it w'ill bo all right.” 

Then Mr. Durborough had gone away, 
if not satisfied, at least no mor^ than 
mildly surprised that any girl should be 
found not to snatch eagerly—oven at tlio 
expense of maidenly coyness—at the allur¬ 
ing prospect of becoming Mrs. Durborough, 
of Durhorough. 

Sir Andrew, from that day forward, 1 rust¬ 
ing to the old Latiii adage, that dropping 
■water will wear away a stone, began a sys¬ 
tem towards bis stepdaughter, in which he 
was ably seconded by her mother. Well 
might Maud declare. “ Their only idea is to 
get rid of me.” Durborough’s merits as a 
man “ universally respected,” Durborough’a 
lineage, Dnrborongh’s rent-roll, the ox- 
cellcnco of Durborough’s vcnisoti, the high 
esteem in which Durborongh’s shorthorns 
wore held—almost every subject of discus¬ 
sion at Mortlands was a well from which 
some drop of water was drawn to let fall 
upon the stone of Jijand’s ileart. It is 
astonishing, when you are so minded, how 
every topic under the sun may be inge¬ 
niously made to servo a particular purpose. 
Maud grew positively to loathe the yerj 
name of Durborough. She said nothing; 
but she felt all the more bitterly how they 
were trying to force her into this contract, 
against which body and soul alike rebelled. 

And now February bad come, and with 
it, Mr. Durborough in person, by no means 
anxious as to the result of his visit, but 
rather ■with the quiet confidence of a Cresar. 
Then Maud knew that a crisis was at band 


when she and her father-in-law would have 
• a pitched battle, compared with Avhich all. 
former encounters were as mere skirmishes. 
Bnt she was so dead-sick of her life, so 
weary of the monotony of her days, and of 
the absence of any strong vital inteuests, 
that there were moments when she asked 
herself whether, after all, it might not l>o 
bettor to go away with tliis man, and have 
a home of her own, with a round of ac¬ 
tive duties, and be independent. Aye, bnt 
would she be independent, boxmd to such 
a man? She know that she would not; 
and it ivas only for an instant that such an 
allernative suggested itself. Her nobler 
nature scomfnlly rejected the idea. If they 
wanted to get rid of her, let tlicm do so; 
sho w'onld gladly go out as a governess— 
earn her bread in any honest way, nay, beg 
it rather than sell herself, and commit per¬ 
jury by swearing to love, honour, and obey 
a man whom she despised. 

It was Lady Ilerricsson who opened the 
trenches. 

Ill the dusk of the same evening on which 
Mr. Durliorough arrived, Maud’s sLep- 
.mothcr called her into her boudoir, on some 
pretence, and shutting the door, drew her 
to a sofa near tlio fire. Lady llerriesson 
leaned hack, and, looked away from her 
daughter, straight into the bui’uing embens. 
She had a papev-knile in her liand and she 
balanced it between her delicate fingers^ 
emphasising what she said oceasionally 
by a weak upraising of tl»e bit of iv<iry. 
Maud, on the contrary, sat eri'ct, looking 
her mother full in the face, with her hands 
folded on her knees. 

“ My dear, I hope yon have made up 
your mind to ho more reasonable. 1 hope 
yon have thought seriously, a.nd arc pre¬ 
pared to listen to Mr. Durborough, now 
that he has returned—which, indeed, I am 
sure is moi-o than one had any right to ex¬ 
pect ho would do, under ” 

“ I neither expected nor wished it,” said 
Maud, quickly. 

“ It really seems, my dear, like flying in 
the face of Providence, when everything 
that wo could possibly wish for offers, that 
yon should set yourself against it in this— 
this shocking way. As Sir Andrew says, 
what do yon expect ? Very few girls have 
such a chance of settling, and I really 
must say I think it ungrateful after all Sir 
Andrew has done for yon, to be so—so ob¬ 
stinate and headstrong.” 

“I don’t wish to be ungrateful,” said 
Maud, with unusual gentleness. “I am 
very sorry to be a burden to Sir Andrew, 
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and were there any other escape from the 
^losition in which I am, but by a marriage ■ 
which I know would be a sin, depend upon 
it, mamma, I would too gladly embrace it.” 

“ A sin, my dear ? That is such an ex¬ 
aggerated way of talking .... you aro 
so very high-flown, as Sir Andrew says. I 
am sure I am tlio last person who would 
urge you to do anything sinful; and if Mr. 
Dm-borougb wasn’t higldy-principled, and 
aJl that, 1 wouldn’t press you—I wouldn’t, 
Jndoed. A man of that age, as Sir Andrew 
say, is just what you want to quell your 
impetuosity; and as to love, love-matches, 
as a rule, turn out unlmppily, tliei-e is no 
denying it. A marriage founded upon ic- , 
spect and esteem 

“ I have no particular respect or esteem , 
for Mr. Durborough. Mamma, let ns un¬ 
derstand each other. You want to get rid 
of me; it is very natural. I don’t the 
least complain. I am in Sir Andrew’s 
way, and he makJis you feel it, as he does 
me. It is much better that I should stay 
here no longer. Send me away, anywhere. 
Lot me go and earn my bread somehow, 
and be no longer a burden upon your hus¬ 
band; but do not try and force me into 
this marriage, fur I cannot and 1 will not 
do it!” 

“ Really, I don’t know what to do, you 
aro so violent, Maud! Who wants you 
to ‘ earn your bread’ ? Such an expres¬ 
sion ! Wo only want to soe you comfort¬ 
ably settled. It is a great anxiety—of 
course it is, and I am sure Sir Andrew 
has done everything for you, yon could 
possibly expect, and it is very ungrateful 
of you talking in tliat way.” 

“ I am oiiiy saying the truth, mamma, 
and you know it . . , As to nuirrying for 
love, is it expecting too much that there 
should be scwie. on one side or tlie other ? 
Mr. Durborough has chosen me like a cow 
or a horse. For any aaxient affection, I 
might as well marry my grandfather. If 
I can’t love the man I marry, at least he 
can love mo, and 1 won’t marry one who 
chooses me like a cow or a horse.” * 

She spoke with raillery, but Lady Hcr- 
riesson knew that the substance of her 
daughter’s words were said iu sober earn¬ 
est. She tried, in a weak way, to prove that 
the strength of Mr. Durborough’s affec¬ 
tion was shown in his return to the charge 
after a first rebuff, bub Maud was not to be 
taken in. 

“ He oomes back because Sir Andrew 
did not tell him all I said the first time, 
and assured him of success, perhaps, if he 


tided again. He had much better know 
at once that it is of no use. Will you tell 
Sir Andrew, mamma, or shall I ?” 

“ Oh, I wiish my hands of it,” murmured 
Lady Herriesson, with a helpless, depi’ccu- 
tory movement of the paper-knife. “You 
must talk to Sir Andrew yourself. I see 
that I have no influence over you; you pay 
no attention to me. And, after all I have 
done for you, too, as Sir Andrew says ” 
Here Lady Herriesson put her handkcrchiof 
to liei' eyes. 

“ You are right, mamma. We had hotter 
not speak agaiu upon this subject, you and 
I. It is useless; and I am only tempted 
to say a great many things 1 had better 
nob say.” With which speech Maud left 
her mother’s boudoir. 

But the,following morning, after break¬ 
fast, ill Sir Andrew’s study, that battle was 
fought iu good earnest, which was to deter¬ 
mine Maud’s whole future career. 

Sir Andrew stood with his back to tho 
fire, his coat-tails turned np, his face very 
red, his eyes burning angrily as ho looked 
at JVlaud, who stood before him. He had 
j)][ju)ed,a chair for her, when she had come 
in, but she had chosen to stand, and had 
been standing for the last quarter of an liour. 
All the vetei*an force of argument hail been 
brought up, and had charged agaiu and 
again, and had been repulsed with loss. 
And now the enemy,- inflamed with tho 
rage and shame consequent on defeat, w as 
preparing for a last attack, in wliich no 
quarter sliould be sliowii. 

“ Fray, may I ask what you intend to 
do ? Perhajis you mean to marry the 
red-nosed pai’son, and live at my park- 
gates with a swarm of children, and expect 
me to support you ?” (Maud coloured, 
in spite of herself, as she thought of poor 
Miles.) “ K you do, you’re confoundedly 
mistaken. If yon choiMO to make some 
disgraceful marriage, which I suppose you 
call roTruuUic, remember I have nothing 
further to say to you. I have aii’eady done 
a gpeat deal more for you, and borne your 
airs with more patience than most men 
would have done, but I tell you fairly my 
patience is exhausted—there! Do you 
know what your position is, young lady ? 
You haven’t a ferthing in the worM you 
(am call your own 1 If it wasn’t for me 
yon would be ahpost starving in a lodging 
xn Torquay! For seven years you Imve 
lived in my house, and I defy any one to 
say I haven’t behaved well to you. You’ve 
had a couple of horses of your own j I have 
sent you to Iiondon, and paid your mil- 
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liners’ bills; yon have never been denied 
anything yon wanted, and this ia the return 
you make me. Yon won’t take a homo of 
yonr own wdicn it is ofiFcred you—a most 
unexceptionable oflbr in ovciy respect, with 
settlements such as you may w'ait a long 
time befoio yon get again. Pray, do you 
think I am going to keep you here, and 
indulge your confounded rornautie rnb- 
bisli, until some peniiilesss blackguard takes 
your fancy ?” 

“ Not if I c.an help it,” said Maud, in a 
voice tremulous with indignation. “ J. am 
conscious enough, Sir Andrew, of the 
obligations under wbich it has been my 
fate to bo [daci.'d towai’d-s yon, without 
being so delicately reminded of them— 
eon.scions enough to he most anxiou.s to 
relieve yon of the burden of my presence 
in 3 'onr bouse as soon as possible. It can¬ 
not lx; too soon. But I Avill not I'clieve 
you, ;iud nyself too, of tliis burden by 
mariyiug an old man because he is lieh, 
and holds out the induceiuent of leSving 
ni(^ a I'ioh widow .some daj'. 1 suppo.se 
tlmt is what a laj'ge settlement means. 
When 1 many, whether it bo a ‘ peunih ,ss 
bliK^kguard’ or not, I shall not lookforwai’d 
to Aviduwhood as the con.sipumation of 
I’artldy felicity'. And therefore, once fur 
all, I do nut choose to many hir. l)ur- 
borongh. 1 Avill not sell nyself—no, not 
even to be indepoiidont of ii<>i(. But for all 
that, Sir Andrew,” here the girl strove in 
vain to speak calmlj', but augiy solrs al- 
mfjst choked her, ” depend on it, I shall not 
continue to ti'ouble j'ou hero much longer. 
After wliiit you have said—and I am glad 
you Imv'C spoken plainly at last—the sooner 
I leave your i-oof the better.” 

She turned giiiekly to the door, and had 
left the study before licr astonished adver¬ 
sary enuM find any fitting rejoinder. She 
ran up-stairs and locked herself into her 
i-oom. Then she flung herself upon the 
1 ) 0 ( 1 , and the storm, like a OTcat Avave, 
broke over her; the long-pent'tears—tears 
of passion, and humiliation, and. nngnish— 
hurst forth, until tlie bod shook imdor her as 
she lay and sobbed there with uncontrolled 
violence. 0 

Tt had come, then, at last. The crisis 
which she had long felt was imminent, 
Avhioh latterly, in her restless longing to be 
free, she had at times almost impatiently 
hoped for, had come. Words had been 
spoken which could ticvob be forgotten, and 
the only thing left for her was to go. No 
matter how, no matter when, the main 
point now for her was, as soon as might 


be, to get out of this man’s house, who had 
reproached her in the coarsest terms with* 
her dependence upon him, and to shako the 
dust from off' lier feet in going. 

Then, after awhile, the tempest of out¬ 
raged feelings subsided, leaving the fiky, 
indeed, black and starless, but succeeded 
by that dead, cold calm in which alone 
pA'rmanent resolves are made. She would 
Avrite to Loudon by that day’s post; she 
would adverti.se for a situation of some 
sort; but what‘P Wlint Avas she fit for? 
Had she tlio pafieiice and temper to ho a 
mirseiy governess ? Had she the edaca- 
t ion fitting her to be a schoolroom tcaclier ? 
Tn these d.ays of sowing-machincH, could 
she sui)port herself by her needle? She 
asked licrsolf iheso and similar questions, 
turning over in lier mind twenty difTeroiit 
sehemc.s, and seeing the dillicultics that 
Ix'set each of tliem as she sat there, lean¬ 
ing hej- two elbows on the table, htu' hot 
chet'k resting on her hands, her keen bright 
(yc fix(‘d upon the wall o))j)oslte. 

Suiiill aeoidents doteianinu almost all'the 
serious evoJits of life. ’I’he Times Avas a 
papej’ Maud never read ; but the supplo- 
nient of the Times several days ago liad 
been hroiigld, up to Maud’s room AvitJi some 
large pliotogitqflis Avhieh she Avas going to 
mount; and tlieiv it still ky on the table. 
Sbo had sat nearly an liour, immovable, 
op))osite this ]>a|ier, Avheii her (ye fell on 
One of the eolnimis of ndvertisenieiits. 
“Wanted,” in eonspienous letters, ran all 
down this coinnui. Sint drew it towards 
her, and began wearily spoiling doAvn the 
list of hou.Hekeopers, cooks, bullci'S, gar¬ 
deners, Avhost.^ I’einarkable merits, in their 
various ways, had hitherto been ovtTlookoil 
by an undiscriminating public. Then came 
ail advertisement of another sort: a single 
gentleman who wanb^d a housekwpor; his 
requirements seemed to bo small, only be 
Avished for “ a personal intervicAV,” and, 
u])on the whole, Maud thought she would 
not answer this advertisement. She jiassod 
on to tho next and the next; Avhatevcr the 
advertiser sought, wliether governess, com¬ 
panion, or housekeeper, the necessaxy quab- 
ficatlons were suclx as Maud felt she iiad 
not. At last she came to tho foUoAving: 

“ Wanted immediately, by a lady resident 
in the country, a young woman as second 
lady’s maid, who is a good reader and 
Avvitos a clear hand. Must make herself 
generally useful. High testimonials will 
he required. Address A. 0., Post Office, 
Salisbury.” 

She read this twice over. Why should 
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she not answer it ? What was it to her 
.whether she were called a servant or not ?. 
This sounded like the vei-y thing for her. 
She could read aloud, and was quick at Her 
needle. And as to making herself “ gene¬ 
rally useful,” in her present frame of mind 
she would hail any hard manual labour; 
had she not often longed for it at Moi'tlands ? 
She was fit for nothing better than this; 
she was not gifted or skilled in anything 
whereby she could earn her bread; but 
this sho felt sho might conscientiously 
undertake. And with all her pride, she 
had pone of that particular kind which 
would have made her hesitate to take 
this stop. Of course, it entailed an entire 
severance from everything else in her past 
life. Under another name, unknown, sho 
would begin a now existence; her mother 
should hear from her occasionally, but the 
secret of her hiding should be carefully kept, 
or sho would be prevented from carrying 
out her intentions; and she was now re¬ 
solved that she would leave no stone un¬ 
turned to carry them out if it wore possible. 

The chief difficulty that struck her at 
the outset was the matter of testimonials. 
Hoav was sho to procure such a one as 
would be satisfactory to tlie advertiser ? 
Chance came to the aid of her quick in¬ 
telligence, sharpened as it was by the 
craving to accomplish this thing. The 
afternoon’s post brought her the following 
letter; 

Bristol, Feb. 14th. 

Dear and honor’d Miss. This leaves 
Mo well, as it hopes to find You. I have 
got. Dear Miss, a sUmvation, hut not such 
as you think, and was looking after, for Me. 
Mr. Joseph Hart, that is a carpinter in this 
city, and a good business, has been visiting 
at Aunt’s of Sunday evenings, and him 
and me is engaged to bo manacd, Dear 
Miss. He is a little fellow, bat he is very 
Respectable, if You please. Miss, and he can 
keep mo comfortable, wliich, and he says I 
shan’t have to do no work, but mind the 
house. So this, dear Miss, is a better s'itu- 
wation, tlian ever I expected to get, and our 
Bands is to be called next Sunday. And 
knowing you will like to hear it. Miss, I 
write this, and please to tell Mr. Miles with 
my duty. And I am with affecte respect, 
Dear 

Your obedt. Servt, 

Mary Hind. 

This letter gave Maud real pleasure. She 


w'as not .so engrossed by her own selfish 
troubles as to be unable to sympathise with 
her little maid; iii whoso nituro#iBh8 had 
taken so keen an interest, and she sat down 
and answered that letter on the spqt. Then, 
after a while, an idea struck her, an idea 
which she at first rejected as unjnstifiablo 
hut which, on second thoughts (they are 
anything but “ the best” very often) she de- 
libemtely took up again, argued its claims 
to consideration, and finally adopted. This 
w'as the making use of that testimonial 
which Ji#.- Miles had written for Mary 
Hind, nov^^iat it could be of no use to tlie 
girl, and adopting i^jiat naino as her own. 
That this was a very grave offence, and one 
punishable by law, certainly never clearly 
presented itself to Maud’s mind. In her 
eagerness to solve a difficulty which seemed 
absolutely insurmountable, sho caught at 
an expedient which, if not strictly right, 
could at least do no harm to any one. All the 
vii’tues wherewith Mr. Miles had accredited 
the Ijtlle school-girl in his certificate, would 
ho not have amplified upon them lai-gcly, 
had he been writing of Maud ? In the cha¬ 
racter ^given there was no deception, only 
in the name of its bearer. And what was 
in a name ? It was thus she argned with 
her conscience, until she bad persuaded it 
to allow her to make use of the writing in 
her desk. 

She had time to write her letter, and 
walk with it to the village post—she would 
not trust to the prying eyes of seiwants 
over the post-hag—and back again in the 
dusk, before the first dinner hell had rung. 
But John Miles caught sight of her from a 
cottage window, and wondered what coaid 
bring Miss Pomeroy to the village post- 
office at that hour in the evening. 
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1 CHArTER vni. A LITTLE PARTY. 

I They went up, and found .a few of t\e 
neiglibour.s gfithcrod : “ Just enough to 

mjiko a liouso,” tho Dootoi* said. Tlioro 
I was a yonng man tliei’e, tall, strong, and 
j good-looking — young Toni Clarke, tho 
i parson’s son—“ a very jiretl.y block,” the 
^ Doctor said again, “to chisel a p.'irson out 
of. J’herc was no better material, for yon 
should ho.'ir his voice with the hounds.” 
This was one of the pleasant features in 
tho lloctor’s character which made him so 
original and amu.sing: ho always g.n.vo odd 
reasons fur his various opinions. His meta- 
plioi’s, too, wore always of an oxcc'ptionnl 
sort, and inexhaustible in their variety; 
i and tlms his conversation Lad a sort of 
: grotopijue air. 

“ How are you, Tom, my embryo ? 

I Why didn’t you look in on us below, nnd 
. help us with.tho mellow. Ah, Katiy was 
at tho bottom of that! Miss Paget, you’re 
saving us a pint of colza for tho moderatwre 
lamp to-night, with those bright eyes of 
yours. How’s tho father, and n'herc is 
he.?” This reproachfully I declare you’re 
iri'ating mo scurvily among you all. Ah, 
Mr. Rumford, give mo tho hand. What 
, have you started, my girls, since we’ve been 
below ? What’s it to be ?—old maid ? 
Then so ho it. Tom, help with the round 
tablowhich was accordingly dragged 
' forward. In a moment the game was set 
on foot, and a bright, cheerful ring foniied. 
Beside Katey was seated the honest, fair- 
haired Tom, whom tho acute reader will 
have already divined to be the slave of 
Katey, with the staid toleration of her 
father. “ A fine lad, with a proper spirit j 


.and sure, if Katey likes him, tho creature, 
there’s no harm in kecjiing him on, until 
something hotter turns up.” And, strange 
to say, tho father had actually conveyed to 
him that this was to he the arrangement 
on which their intimacy was to bo based. 
“ Yon know, my dear lad, Katey’s a lit 
wife for an English gnind-duko. If he 
^came into this parlour, and said, ‘Mr. 
Kindlator, T propose to elo myself tho ho¬ 
nour of asking your daughter’s h.nid,’ I’d 
say it wiis yet moi’o than an honour to 
him. Oh! call a spado a spado, sir; and 
it’s been my rule always with any child of 
my loin.s. No, no! Hebe lord, duke, or 
baron, hnroniijht, or knight, T think, sir, 
my' Katey has as good as queen’s blood 
running in lur (endor veins. And I am 
sure, my dear lad, it is not from you I’ll i 
hear the contrary' ?” Tlius artfully did tho ' 
father put it. 

Round tlio tablo Lliey were all pnitty' well 
squeezed, which was no drawback, an<l, tho 
Doctor said, an “ essonlial of the game.” 
Lord Shiptou was on a little low chair 
next Polly ; his long, thin chest and htsad 
just rising over the tahlo. Polly was gig¬ 
gling and tossing her head, and teach- , 
ing every one the game, the most wildly 
^ animated creature that could be conceived. < 
At fast, at tho end of the game, it was 
found that the badge of singleness liad , 
been awai'ded to Katey, who received licr 
ftlte with the most natural laugh in tho 
world. 

“ Well, after that!” said her father, “tho ' 
cards have lost their character with me. 
The poor benighted ignoiant pack, that 
knows no better. Now clear the decks, 
bovs, and let’s have ‘ Clutch him who 
can.’ ” 

TliJs was a game the Doctor recalled 
plaintively, as having been played at Loi’d 


vm.. iv’^. 
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; Castledaley’s, near Macrocan, County Cork, kut -vrith. all, she was a fin© and naost 
' i and which, every time of its perfbrntftnce, mcturesqn© figure. Both danced round, 
nearly kiJled an old man and woman from Polly falliag into aH manner of attitudes, 
laughter. ' panting like some hunted fawn,. hardly 

. Two rows of chairs were placed back to able to stand from laughter; flustered, 
back clown the room, just one leas in num- heated, tumbled, Mr. Webber bent down, 
ber than those playing; who, with hands his eyes fixed on Polly, “ as if he was wait- 
joined and their backs to the chairs, ing for a bird to rise,” his collar vei-y 
walked slowly round and round, as Katey limp, he also much out of breath, and both 
played the piano. The in.stant the music slipping round watching each other’s eyes. 
Stopped every one was to fling himself or , €as in a duel with daggers. Katey artfully 
herself into a seat; and, as tliere was one protracted the situatiem until it became 
short, ono person was excluded and left painfully “ stretched,” now affecting to he 
standing. Then sly Katey played her on the verge of stopping, and causing the 
strains in the most artful way, now feint- exented clergyman to make a plunge at 
ing, as it were, aird affecting to he on the the chair. “ I’ll back Polly,” said tho 
point of stopping, when sonic one would be father, eagerly. “ Watch his eye, my girl!” 
betrayed into making a dive at tho seat; Instantly the music stopped ; the chair 
now hutTying on, so that the whole party rocked r.nd tottered with the .attack made 
had to canter round and round till they on it; both are on it; or, at least, Polly 
were out of breath. Then came the abrupt would seem to be almost in the lap of the 
silence of the music, and such a scuffling, clergyman; when suddenly the seat slips 
tumbling,and staggering; such a clatter of off, and down she slides, and sits on it on 
chairs knocked together, such hysterical ilfc ground, not ungracefully, after all: 
screams from laughter and squeezing, such while the clergyman is tiaumphant on 
franticand convulsive struggling, and such the vacant frame. Shrieks of laughter 
heat and fluster, it was really the most exhi- rise'at this tableau. Vociferous tongues 
larating spectacle in the world—though, of are uplifted as both sides claim the victory, 
coarse, extremely “ vulgar.” Most comical which is given, as of cour.so, hy “Lord 
wa.s it to SCO tho long stooping figure of' Chief Justice Shipton,” to whom the matter 
, Lord Shipton coursing round, and being is x'cferred, in Polly’s favour. She rises, 
coursed round hy ono of the lively girls, full of the wildest spirits, and bids her 
a little nervous about his corns, half enjoy- sister, in scarcely a whisper, “ Pin me np, 
ing the romp, and treated with tho most dear, for the love of Heaven, for I’m all 
profane disrespect. Billy Webber was the coming to piepes!” 

leader; he had borrowed a pin from Miss Kowi all this picture may seem low, and 
Katey, with which he had pinned back his possibly beneath 'the dignity of narrative, 
coat-tails for better freedom of action. At such boisterous “ vulgarians ” not de- 
thc end of each round a fresh chair was serving to have their doings reported ; hut 
taken away, and a fresh person became still it brings out the character of the 
“ outand it was amazing to see how two girls, who, from their perfectly ge- 
tho excitement and the desperation of the nuine nature and love of Irish fun, were 
struggle increased, and oiio would have' not, by any means, low or vulgar. This 
thought a life was at stake. At last it was' sheer “romping” was, of course, indis- 
rcduced to two persons, the Reverend Mr. erect; but there was such thorough en- 
"Wchbor, a most grotesque figure, with his joyment in tho whole that we must bo in¬ 
clerical coat-tails pinned back, and his face dulgent. ' There can be no doubt a very 
showing signs that would be accepted jn a <happy evening was spent, especially when 
court of law as certain evidence of heat, the cold “ round ” and soipae devilled bones 
and Miss Polly, walking round and round, were brought in, and when the Reverend 
hands joined, and a single chair betweeq Billy, who had the sweetest tenor in the 
them. The young lady was proud of her county, ^ve them My Love is Like a 
publicity; though her fine hair was all Red, Red Rose, in so plaintive &nd amo- 
tossed ; coming down at the back, though rous a way, that a stranger must have set 
fixed up temporarily with a hasty hair-pin. him down as quite a shy and tender creature. 
Her delicate cheek was covered with a But then, like Timotheus, in tho Ode, ho 
rich and glowing colour, and her collar changed his measure, giving them Tho 
rather awry; so, too, was her dress “ torn Rigdum Doo, a most comic song, •with a 
off her back,” through Lord Shipton’s chorus for all to the above words. Getting 
stepping awkwardly on it iu the mSldo still more into feather, as the genial tunes 
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began to fill the air, he passed to another 
lino of his accomplishments, to histrionics. 
“ Tootle’s First Sermon” was now the cry; 
and, with some hesitation, he gave this little 
sketch of his own: the Revei'end Mr. Tootle, 
an imperfect prciicher, attempting a charity 
sermon, with all the usual hesitation and 
boggling. From that, he rose to his feet, 
and in the middle of the room passed to 
some other histrionic feats. No wonder 
people said, “hewas a delightful fellow,”a 
born actor, would make a fortune on the 
stage, admitting that there w'as no fault on 
his side in being put into the church, but 
rather that the blame was with the church 
in withdrawing him from a more suitable 
pr()fo.ssion. 

At the close of this happy night, the 
Doctor stood at the door with Jjoi*d*Shipton. 
“ Charming fellow', Billy; it does my heart 
good to be with him. Scandalf)us not to 
make the man a dealt, or something. He 
wDuliI Imy and sell the whole lot of ’em. 
Why I’d ro:id one of Billy’s Charges w^th 
pleasnre, every word of it.” 

Without as.senting to this view. Lord 
Shipton owned to having spent !i Inost' 
plea.sant night, mounted in a orie-horsc 
shandradun,” w'ith a head to it, and was 
driven away home. 

CHAPTKR IX. A BREAK-Ul'. 

On the following day came .business, and 
Leadersfort was invaded by whole strings 
of c.arriiiges, containing the chnrcVi goers 
w'ho had looked from afar off yesterday, 
and ivho were now etiger to enjoy a nearer 
beatitic vision. One of the imported, or, as 
he considered it, t/c-portod, London gentry, 
exhibited himself with powdered head at the 
door, gitzing with a sad astonishment at the 
sort of composite vehicles of provincial build 
whicli came'up tlic avenue, and fram which 
cards were handed in. As Doctor Findlater 
said, “ nearly every old ‘ Jum’ in the country 
had been dragged out for the occasion.” 
But some of the leading persofis in the 
tftwn, instigated by the Doctor, got toge^ 
ther a sort of deputation to confer with the 
alarmed Mr. Leader, and a hirge party, in¬ 
cluding Lord Shipton, were shown into the 
great library, that seemed to be defended 
by massive bastions of books, and was hung 
round with full lengths of the Leaders. 
On the little retiring man who came skulk¬ 
ing in, these great figures in hunting coats, 
and armour, and black rbbes seemed to 
look down, as if on one who was cer¬ 
tainly tlieir owner, as the broker might 
be, one of these days, but who, in another 


sense, was a mere intruder. . Ho ivas quite 
alai-med at the crowd of strange faces, and 
seemed to keep a table before him as a 
barrier. Lord Shipton and the Doctor 
explained the matter, which w'a.s the groat 
soldier question, and seemed to be real 
visitors, or old friends, having laid a basis* 
on tho day beforo, while the rest stood at a 
distance, an awe-striken herd. There was 
many a, “ Nowece here, Mr. Leader,” fi’om 
the Doctor, “ it conies <0 be a vital thing 
for tlie place. TJio life blood, sir, is stagnat¬ 
ing. But administer a regiment, and the 
lieart begins to go, and the crimson fluid 
circulates merrily.” This flgnro was much 
admired and quoted. Lord Shipton said 
they must all put their slioiilders to the 
wheel, a little exertion would do, and heave 
them ont of the rut in which they hail been 
stuck for so long. This was (jnite incflec- 
tivo after tho Doctor’s figure, bnt it be¬ 
wildered the new little Lord of lieaders- 
fort. Ho would do everything, liowcvor, 
though lie owned he know nothing of tho 
way ur the means, and believed ho was not 
a person who would bo much attended to by 
the ofiicial people. 'This self-dcprociation, 
meant to win sympaUiy for its modesty, 
had, of course, the common worldly effect. 
All thc.se rustics thought ivhat a poor re¬ 
tiring creature this was. Lord Shipton, 
however, and the Doctor explained min utely 
how Mr. Leader was to apply his poor little 
shoulder, to what wheel, and the particu¬ 
lar part of tho wheel. Letters were to be 
written that night; and when Mr. Leader 
was in town ho was to wait on tho proper 
pei'son. 

There was great joy abroad at the nows 
of this arrangement, and Loi'd Shipton 
was presently going about tho little place, 
aiTogating, as it were, all such honour and 
credit as could bo got. His “ trap ” lay 
up in the Leaders’Arms yard, its dusty 
old head of ancient leather, as dry and 
faded as the old “ mackintosh ” its oivner 
wore in wet weather, while his lordship 
walked about, now in the coffee-room, now 
in tho club-room, now in tho streset, ex¬ 
plaining that the thing was done. “ You 
^eo there was but one way to go about 
it; I always said so. Findlater and tho 
others were for a leader ia tho Courant, 
and their letter writing: but that won’t do, 
never would do. The territorial influence 
is what the secretaries and that sort of fry 
can’t resist. The thing is as good ns done.’^’ 
Ho spoke with equal authority ou the new 
family. He and his daughters had already 
paid a visit, and had been received mo.st 
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graciously by Mrs. Leader, who had already 
marked them down as the only people 
to know in the place. Lord Shi plan .^t onco 
saw what her weakness was; an intense 
worship of rank and fashion, rendered al¬ 
most ludicrous by contrast with her plain 
features and ungainly dress and bearing. 
Of this weakness Lord Shipton took advan¬ 
tage. He at once assumed a position of 
superiority, which Mrs. Leader was content 
to acknowledge. 

From this visit ho was enabled to an¬ 
nounce some of the future plans. How 
the whole house was to bo remodelled and 
decorated—“ middle age Jenkins,” an archi¬ 
tect whoso title to fame seemed to be that 
he had been employed by Lord MounV 
vulture to alter Mountvulture — had al¬ 
ready furnished plans. A “ dear Lady 
Buck^me,” had recommended a bran-new 
housekeeper, almost titled herself from 
living with titled people, and who would 
consent to accept the unlimited control of 
a “ Commoner ” household, at an enormous 
salary. This official was to bo down pre¬ 
sently, and was engaged in securing a large 
stair of servants, all town made, and all 
more or less stamped over with the hall 
mark: no vulgar testimonial of “ sober, 
honest, steady,” <£c. being wanted, but 
ser vices with Lord A., Sir Thomas B., and 
Lady C., being indispensable. The same 
“ dear Lady Buekstonc” had recommcnrlcd 
an upholster’, who had “ done up Buck- 
stone,” and who was to be reckless in adorn¬ 
ment. It was calculated that in about six 
weeks all would bo ready for the distin¬ 
guished staff of vi.sitors, as well as servants, 
whom the same “ dear Lady Burrkstone ” 
had kindly consented to engage, she herself 
.acting as a genteel Irousckeoper to the party. 
Ijord Shipton and family were secured, 
but the vulgarians of the place wore irot 
likely to gain entrance. And another piece 
of nows brought away by Lord Shipton was 
that H, R. H. the Ooinmander-in-Chicf had 
been graciously pleased to gitint a commis¬ 
sion in a dragoon regiment (Du Barry’s) io 
his eldest son, which was also secured, 
through.the mysterious agency of “ dear 
Lady Buckstone,” which had quite the air 
of a special royal favour, though, indeed, It 
was only in the due routine. 

But within a fortnight, during which 
time Lord Shipton and family had dinod 
and lunched there several times, there was 
a more remarkable piece of news to tell. 
The young girl of the house, always deli¬ 
cate-looking, had been rather unwell since 
she came down. First a cold, then a cough; 


and it was an important occasion when 
our friend the Doctor received a message, 
desiring his professional attendance at 
Loadersfort. The flatter and excitement 
through the house wa^ ti’emendous. 

“ No, no, Peter, dear,” says Katey, 

“ yon must go up and shave clean, and 
there’s a beautiful white tie lying on your 
bed.” 

For the Doctor, on all occa.sions of state, 
always appeared in the insignia of office. 
He sot off calm, and with a benediction on 
himself: “ Grod bo with the work !” 

Ho saw the young lady. It h.as been 
mentioned that his skill was not of the 
deepest. “ Only a little kitarr—tongue 
feathery. Sco hero, ma’am, liot water to 
l.ho feet to-night, mixed Vith what I’ll 
seiyl up, And a lotion that I’ll prescribe; 
and see here, ma’am, bale,s of blankets 
on her. We must induce perspiration, 
ma’am.” 

iffr.s. Leader regarded him already with 
opefl dislike, “ a low familiar fellow and 
the Doctor, it must be said, showed no 
hypocrisy in his feelings. lie sp<jko on 
[fs return of the pride of tho “ cobbler’s 
dog,” and of sotting paupers on horses 
and the dir/.’ction in which they ride, and 
christened her old “ Meclewsy.” On his 
thii’d visit there was a surprise in store for 
him. Ho noticed an air of bustle and 
coniusion In tlio bouse which puzzled him 
a good deal, and he was received in 
tho library by -Mr. and Airs. Loader very 
soleuiiily. 

“ Weil, how’s the cold, ma’am ? No 
relapse, surely ?—weather's ag.ainst us 
though-” 

“ I am sorry to inform you she is very 
bad, indeed. Wo hud to telegraph for 
Doctor Gunter from town; he says you 
wholly mistake tho case.” 

“ Oh, that’s what wc all say of each 
other,” said tho Doctor, colleoiirig himself 
for danger; “ but I said to yott, Mr. Leader, 
that these things aivi slippery.” 

*“ Oh, this is very sei’ious,” said Airs.*" 
Leader; “ it is very wrong and very 
ignorant.” 

, Air. Leader only remarked: “ Doctor 
Gunter says it is on tho chest, and that my 
poor child is threatened with consumption.”’ 

“ You ought to have known at once,” 
said Mrs. Leader. 

“ Oh, this is all very well, ma’am. You 
don’t know tho jealousies of the profession. 
Who’s this GunteT at all ? My opinion is 
as good as his any day.” 

” Not heard of Doctor Gunter, the 
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' duke’s physician!” she said, scornfully, 
i_ “ This speaks volumes.” 

‘ “ So it docs, ma’am,” .said the Doctor. 

” I know what ducal phy.sic is, and the 
West-ond soft soap, gentctd pmctice, too. 
This being so, ma^am, and there being a 
want of confidence clearly expre.sscd on 
botli sides, I decline to meet any outsider 
of the kind. It’s understood now there’s 
, a new course of treatment, and I’m no 
i longer responsible.” 

i “ Your responsibility is no value to us, 
and the treatment is; we have to go to 
Madeira.” 

“ To Madeary ! By the powers !” cried 
tlie Doctor, dainfoun<led. 

' He, however, extricated himself with 
small loss; and to hi.s friends made much 
of “ old Meilcvv.sy ” getting doiyn a roso- 
t water doctor, with special fei's, and who 
must go with them, ho supposed, as travel¬ 
ling doct.or. Tliere ivas no being up to 
these schemers after all ! 
i Doctor Guntur had, indeed, pronoiviced 
that no moment was to be lost; one of the 
^ lung.s was “ touched,” consumption impend¬ 
ing, and they jiinst go off to hide fipm the 
stabhiiig east wimls. Mrs. Leader was m- 
■ finitely discontimtod, as mucli .as a child, 
at the last monie.id, disappoinoid of a pan¬ 
tomime. Hero was everything, and dear 
Lady Bnchstone, all up.set. But there was 
no help for it, and in her own way she loved 
her daughter. There was s<jmo compensii- 
tion in the I'act that it was to be “ a goo<l 
ye.ar ” at M.adeira.. The Floeht.ons were 
to be there, the young lord's chest being 
tlireatcned, arid though not absolutely 
acrpiainted with that noble family, some- 
thiiig might be done through “ dear L.ady 
Bnckstoue.” TJuu’o were the Count and 
Countess Borini, and a journey of some 
Buropoan queen was talked of. Gunter 
said three or four months would he quite 
, .sufficient. The news c.ansed great stir 
* and bitter disappointmojit in the place. 
This feeling was inflamed by»tho Doctor, 
, who, furious at the way he bad been treated, 
and aentc enough to see that ho never 
could make a friend of Mrs. Leader, cast 
about Low he was to make profit out of 
, her as an enemy. • 

i “ My old yellow Yahoo!” he said, “ how 
dar’ she speak to me because I took leave 
to differ from the Court quack she brought 
down! I refused point blank to meet the 
fellow in consultation, who is dragging the 
poor child across the sea at this time of 
year. Madness, indeed ! It’ll be her death. 
But I wash my bauds of tho whole party.” 


This was not strictly true, for Doctor 
Findlator’s next proceeding did not amount, 
to such ablution. He went to wait on Mr. 
Leader, whom ho found looking very 
miserable, harassed with numerous letter-s, 
begging and otherwise, and much wearied. 
Ho looked alarmed as the Doctor entered, 
holding him as one of those terrible mdi 
tbero is no rGsish’ng or getting rid of. 
Tho Doctor soon let him know what he 
desired. Ho had been much hurt at what 
had been jmt upon him, in that house, 
when ho had least expected it. It seemed 
to iiiih ungracious and urddud. lie was a 
gentleman, belonging to one of tlie learned 
professions, and ho must say such treat¬ 
ment from a lady of Mrs. Leader’s ranlc 
amounted to oppress! (ju. 

“ Yes, sir, that is the word.” 'TIio scorn 
on tho Doctor’s lips was wonderfnl. The 
little “ landed geutloruan ” shrank from 
him. *• What amende”—prononneed nl- 
niojid—” what almond can T ask for ? Tell 
me thatr*” 

“ My dear sir, I was just writing to 
you. We have been so busy, and if you 
will allow me—if you wonld not tliiiik mi! 
exceeding wliat may bo due to ijrofes.sional 
etiquette—to ask you to name ” 

At this pleasing monnUtt Mrs. Leader 
entered liastily. “N«n'or mind (hat now, 
de.H',” she said. “ I’ll settle all that later. 

1 w.ant, you. Pray excuse ns, Mr. Find- 
later; you know we are in sneli a fuss.” 

This disappointment ratilital tlu^ act of 
hostility l)ctw<!en tho parties. “She’ll p.ay 
nn; that, twenty ])ounds just,” for .at such 
a figure did th(! Doctor estimate his loss, 

“ the poor kite’s-claw toady, and may the 
genteel ladies snub her till she turns .sick ! 
Sh<i get on in society ! not il' sIk 3 was to 
.say, ‘ there’s five hundred pounds down, 
and ask mo to your party.’ What deoent 
lord or lady could have such an old Judy 
at their routs, with all her tawdry .‘^ilks 
and ribbons stuck about her? Oh, I’ll be 
even with you yet, ma’am !” 

A ONpB FAMOUS ABDUCTION. 

Eatily in July, 1817, Miss Maria Olenn, 
a young West Indian lady, daughter of a 
gentleman who held plantations in- tho 
island of Saint Vincent, and who had been 
for some time residing at Taunton with her 
uncle, Mr. O. F. Tuckott, a barrister, was 
sent for change of air to tho house of a 
Mrs. Bowditch, the widow of a farmer, who 
lived at Ilolway Farm, a mile aud-a-half 
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from the town. This Mrs. Bowditch had 
two sons, James and William, who resided 
with her, and also two daughters, Susannah 
and Elizabeth. Mrs. Mulraine, a young 
married woman, was also lodging at the 
farm-house. Two little daughtora of Mrs. 
Tackett’s, one five and the other tour years 
old, accompanied their cousin to Holway 
Farm. 

The communication between the gentle¬ 
man’s household and that of the Somerset¬ 
shire farmer was frequent. Mrs. Tuckett, 
who was an invalid, frequently drove over 
to see her niece and her children, while, 
except when the sessions or assizes at 
Bridgwater detained him in court, Mr. 
Tuckett walked or rode over to Holway, 
sometimes even twice a day. Nearly cVery 
day, too, Mary Whitby, the servant, who 
waited on the children, went over to Taun¬ 
ton for their food, as the farm-house fare 
was considered too rough for thorp. 

Miss Glenn returned to her uncle’s house 
at Taunton, on the 2nd of September, and 
was the next week to be sent to a school 
,at Chelsea. On the Kith of September, 
early in the morning, Mrs. Tuckett was 
informed by her servant that Miss Glenn 
was not in her bedroom, nor could she be 
found until the day after, when it was dis¬ 
covered (from information given by country 
people who knew the family), that .lames 
Bowditch, a son of the widow at Holway 
Farm, had carried her off' (it was supposed 
by force), and that she was then at Thorn- 
ford, at the hou.se of a Mrs. Paul, a mar¬ 
ried daughter of Mrs. Bowditch, Mr. 
Leigh, Mr. Tuckett’s solicitor, at once 
proceeded in search of Miss Glenn, and 
brought her bock to .her uncle’s house. 

The following history of the supposed 
abduction was then given by Miss Glenp, 
and to it she ever afterwards adhered. She 
said: 

“ On the Saturday previous to the 2nd 
of September, Mrs. Muh'aine and Mrs. 
Bowditch came into the room to me, and 
Mrs. Bowditch asked me whether it was 
true that it was my uncle’s intention fb 
take me away, as had been mentioned to 
her, and whether he intended oh“the fol¬ 
lowing Monday that I should leave. I told 
her it was: then Mrs. Bowditch said that 
her son was lost, and asked me what 
would become of her son; upon which 
I asked her what she meant. Mrs. Mul¬ 
raine then said, that I could not be igno¬ 
rant—that I could not have been so long 
there without being sensible of the attach¬ 
ment of James Bowditch. I told her that 


I was excessively surprised, and asked 
what my nncle and annt would think if 
they knew they had spoken to me in such 
a way. I begged them to say no more, for 
I could not believe it, and they distressed 
me very much. I then took my two cou¬ 
sins by the hand and went np-stairs. On 
the Tuesday evening, which was the even¬ 
ing before I went home, Mrs. Mulraine 
came into my room where I was with my 
two cousins, and, I believe, the servant, 
and entreated me to come out and speak 
to Mr. Bowditch; for, since he had heard 
that I was going to leave, he was like one 
distracted, and that all the family had tried 
to reason with him, but to no effect; and if 
I spoke he would he contented. I refused 
for a great while, as I thought it extremely 
wrong; b^it at last I did. I went to the 
door by the garden. It was very dark. I 
saw a man whom I took to bo James Bow¬ 
ditch. As nefirly as I can recollect, I told 
him 1 was sm-prised at what I had heard; 
for pn the Monday before I had told Iiis 
sister what lu’s mother had said, and how 
niicfisy it had made me, and she then said it 
was n^erely a joke of her mother's. X told 
him I was surprised to hear it spoken of 
again. Mrs. Gibbon.s was the sister wlio 
had said this. I persuaded him to give np 
all thoughts about it. He made no re]ily, 
and I then returned fo tlie parlour. Mi‘s. 
Mulraine accompanied me homo on tJio 
Wednesday, and on the way she told me 
she was exceedingly sony at what had 
passed, and how foolislily, James Bowditch 
had behaved; but it was not to be helped. 
When there was such a young girl, and 
snch a nice young girl, in the house, it was 
not to bo supposed a young man could help 
being fond of me. She begged me not to 
be uneasy; she was sure he would be sen¬ 
sible of the difference between ps, and it 
would all come to nothing. On September 
IStli, Mrs. Mulraine and Betsy Bowditch 
(afterwards Mrs. Gibbons) called upon me 
at my nncXe’s house; and Mrs. Mulraine 
dejiired me to ask my aunt’s loavo to walk 
out, as she had something very particular 
to say to me. I said, I could not think of 
asking my aunt’s leave, as I was persuaded 
Ahe would not allow me to go. I went, 
however, to ask my aunt, and she 'would 
not allow me to go. When I told this to 
Mrs. Mulraine, she said to Betsy Bowditch, 
‘ So I thought.’ She then said that James 
Bowditch was like one distracted; that he 
was determined not to live, but to murder 
me, and himself afterwards. She said that 
I could not suppose it was any interest to 
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her; that she merely spoke out of friend¬ 
ship for me, as she was as-sured that if I 
did not consent to what Bowditoh required 
he would murder me; that in whateyer 
part of the w'orld he was, he would find me 
out, and certainly destroy me, &c. I felt 
very much teri’ifiied, and believed as true 
eveiything she told me. Mrs. Mulraine 
then said, ‘ Swear, upon your life and 
soul, you will do what Mr. Bowditch 
wishes you. Only think what a dreadful 
thing it would bo to be mua-dcrcd, for that 
would certainly be the case,’ &c. She said, 

‘ Will you swear upon your life and soul ?’ 
I felt exceedingly frightened, and said, 

‘ Yes !’ They then went .aavay. On the 
same day, after dinner, 1 met Jane Marke 
upon the stairs, and she said she had. meti 
Mr. Bowditch; but without speaking to 
her I went into my bedroom, where she 
followed me, and she said, she always had 
a great regard for me, and she felt very 
much Mr. Bowditch’s attachment for me, 
anrl sjoqke in the same manner as Mrs. i|ul- 
raine had done. She used to come to mo 
in the ssme way on every opporlunity, and 
always spoke on the same subject, entreat¬ 
ing me not to tell my aunt and uncle; fo?- 
that r was too young to know t he danger 
that 1 should be put into. Elizrheth Snell, 
the housemaid, spoke the same as the 
others. Once when she came into the bed¬ 
room, she found mo ciying, and told me 
not to distrciis myself. The crying arose 
from the distress of ray mind in consequence 
of wliatihad been told by them. Klizabeth 
Snell begged me not to vex myself as I 
did. I asked her how I could help it , and 
that it made mo so miserable, that to 
relieve my mind I must speak to my aunt 
and uncle al>ont it. She then said, ‘ So, 
miss, I would devise you to do so oj- some 
such expression. 1 siiid, ‘ What, and do 
what Mr. Bowditoh tells me, or bo mur¬ 
dered ?’ ‘ Oh! miss,’ said she, and she 
shook her head and wrung lier hands, 

‘ what a dreadful thing it is! I^would not 
be you for all the Indies in gold. But^I 
wiU have nothing to do with it, one way 
or the other.’ It W’os in the same week of 
the Saturday that I put my name to some 
paper. Jane Marko took every opportu-* 
nity of speaking to me in that week. The 
nursemaid, Mary Whitby, also spoke to 
me in the same way. On Saturday, the 
25th of September, I was returning from 
market, between nine and. ten in the morn¬ 
ing, when I met James Bowditoh and Mrs. 
Mulraine. Mrs. Mulraine said, ‘ You have 
been to market ?’ I said, ‘ Yes.’ She then 


said^ ‘ Como witli us. I want to tell you 
something.’ I said I could-not; for I 
must return to my aunt. She said, ‘ Don’ii 
be foolish; come, come at once.' I still 
said. No, I could not, for I must go to my 
aunt. James Bowditch then said, waving 
his liand, ‘ Go! You know already what 
I Lave stated, and it is no use to repeat iti 
again.' He looked fiej'ce. Mrs. Mulraine 
then said, ‘ Go ! why don’t you go ? You 
know what he has said.’ He said then, 

‘ Aye, and I’d do it too.’ 1 felt greatly 
alarmed, and followed tliem both directly, 
up East-street, till they came to some 
court, when I stopped, but Mrs. Mnl- 
raine said, ‘ Come in; now don’t be foolish 
again.’ I then went into the court with 
them, into a house that appeared to be at 
the bottom of tlie court, when I saw the 
wife of William Bowditch, who soon after 
came in. Mrs. Mulraine then fetched pen, 
ink, and paper, and said, ‘ I want you to 
write something;’ and T said, No, I could 
not: I must go home. Mrs. Mulraine then 
said, ‘It is no use to repent. You know 
what Mr. Bowditch has said. Take njj a 
pen, and I will tell you what words to 
write.’ I then wrote, in substance, that 1 
would comply with everything James Bow¬ 
ditch i-eqnii'cd, and what James Bowditch 
would wish me to do, and that my ago was 
sixteen. She made me leave several spaces 
in the paper. I put my name to the paper, 
and then Mrs. Mulraine put her hand over 
my shoulder and took it away. William 
Bowditch remained in the room whilo I 
was writing, and then went out an<l re¬ 
turned with a pci’son 1 had not seeji before, 
a man w'hom 1 now know to be Mr. Ox- 
enham. He liad a largo paper in his hand, 
with writing on it, whicli looked like Greek 
to me. He asked me to sign tliis paper, 
and I took up a pen and put my hand 
to the middle of the bottom of the paper; 
but ho pushed my hand, and said, ‘ No, not 
there.’ When I had signed it, Mrs. Mul- 
rainc opened the door ol' the parlour. Mr. 
Oxenham left the room first. I walked 
up the court, with M ns. Mulraine on one 
side and James Bowditch on the other. I 
then retdfhcd home. On Sunday I went 
to church w'ith my aunt, and saw Mrs. 
Bowditch there. My aunt walked home, 
and Ml’S. Bowditch sat by her side. It 
was the Scotch church, where my aunt is 
not in the habit of going, and they sat in 
the same pew. My aunt told her she was 
going to send me to school in Iiondon. 
Mrs. Bowditch appeared greatly surprised, 
and hoped I would take leave of her before 
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I went. My aunt said, Yes, and that she 
would bring mo herself. I felt highly pleas^cd 
at the idea of going to school. After I re¬ 
turned from church in the morning, Jane 
Marko brought me a note from Mrs. Mul- 
raine. I do not recollect what I did with 
it, but fancy that I put it into a small rod 
trunk where I used sometimes to put my 
letters in, as near as I can recollect. The 
note was about James Bowditch, still speak¬ 
ing in the same manner of James Bowditch, 
saying he would have me; that there would 
be no use in my telling my aunt and uncle; 
that they were going to take me away, but 
when she could not state; it might be the 
latter end of the week, or the beginning of 
next. My aunt had said that I was tt> go 
to Chelsea very early in the week, and told 
Mrs. Bowditch so. I went to bed about 
nine or ten, and on my oath did not know 
wliat was to happen that night. I was 
more happy and tranquil than I had been 
before, from the idea of going to school, 
and so escape danger from tlicso people. 
My two little cousins slept in the room with 
me. I shut the door, but was never in the 
habit of locking it. My bedroom was next 
to my uncle’s. My aunt always locked 
her door. After I had fallen asleep, Jane 
Marke came and awoke me. Jane Mai*ke 
had no light with her, but it was a moon¬ 
light night. I should not have .known it 
was Jane Marko but by her voice. She 
appeared much taller, and had something 
coveiing over her face like a handkerchief. 
She said, ‘ Get up; they are all waiting; 
get up. You know what James Bow¬ 
ditch has said; come, come at once.’ She 
then lifted mo out of bed. I felt quite 
unable either to speak or cry. She then 
put on my clothes, without either tying or 
lacing any of them. I have a confused 
recollection of her going to my drawers (I 
always kept my drawers open), and hear¬ 
ing her pushing from one end of the drawers 
to the other end, pushing about something; 
but whether it was my clothes, or not, I 
do not know. She then took mo by the 
arm and pulled mo down the stairs ; when 
I was about half-way down, I spoke in a 
whisper, for I could not speak Kftrd, though 
I tried several times. I said, ‘ Oh, Jane !’< 
upon which she pushed me down the re¬ 
mainder of the stairs. I was sensible of 
the great noise naade by pushing mo, and 
I saw the' door of my uncle’s office, which 
was the back parlour, wide open, and 
the window-shutters open. The window 
was down to the ground of the garden. 
Jane Marke then took mo up, and put me 


out of the window; and I saw some per.son 
in tho gravel- walk, whom I found was Mr. 
James Bowditch. There were several pei*- 
sons outside tho gate, and Mr. William 
Bowditch was on the step of my uncle’s 
gai’den. Tho other persona were Mrs. 
Mulraine, Betsy Bowditch, Jane Bowditch, 
and several per.sona whom I did not know. 
J amos Bowditch took my arm and pulled 
mo down the garden; William Bowditch 
took the other arm. Tho door of tho 
garden was wide open. I have no recol¬ 
lection after that of anything more. I do 
not recollect how it was, or where they 
took me. The first thing I remember after 
coming to my senses was, sitting pn a step, 
and Betsy Bowditch putting on one of my 
shoes. Mrs. Mulraine was there, and said, 

‘ Only think of her walking all tho way 
without her shoes !’ and Betsy Bow^ditch 
said, ‘Her feet must be blistered.’ They 
then took me to a house, where I saw Mr. 
William Bowditch. It was not daylight 
th^n. I did not stay there long, ^ut went 
to Holway Farm into Mrs. Mulraino’s bed¬ 
room. Mrs. Owen was in bed with Mr.s. 
Mulraine. I said to Mrs. Mulraine, ‘What 
' will* become of me ! Oh ! that I could but 
go to my uncle’s.’ She then said, ‘ You 
had bette* not let Mr. Bowditch hear this.’ 
Mrs. Owen then said to Mrs. Mulraine, 
‘ This is a most scandalous and abominable 
thing for a . young creature like this to 
bo left in this way—such .a young thing 
as she is.’ Old Mrs. Bowditch came up¬ 
stairs, and said, ‘ Como with mo, directly.’ 
W hen I went down - stairs, 1 saw the 
two Bowditches in the kitchen, .and Mrs. 
Bowditch took from the table a cup 
which had something black in it. Sho 
then desired me to drink it, which I did. 
It was something bitter. One of the Mr. 
Bowditches—I think it was James—came 
and said, ‘Now it is time for us to be oil*.’ 
The two Bowditches took me by the .arms 
down the garden, and through a held at tho 
end of thg garden, and there I saw a gig. 
James Bowditch. lifted mo into the gig, anji 
ihen old Mrs. Bowditch throw up tho 
leather, and stood upon tho step of the gig, 
and gave me something of the same which 
she had before given me in tho cup. I 
refused to drink it at first, but slio made 
me. I recollect theigig setting oh, and 
passing through some fields, but nothing 
further, till I heard James Bowditch calling 
out to know what o’clock it was, but I did 
not hear any answer. I saw a man riding 
before the gi^ at some distance, and after¬ 
wards found it was William Bowditch. Wo 
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got to Tbornfovd eavly in the morning. 
James and William Bowdilch were holding 
me at the door of Mr. Paul’s liou.se in 
Tliornfor’d, when Mrs. Paul came out at 
another door, and, without speaking, ,sho 
took me by llie hand into a room. Mrs, 
Paul is a daughter of Mrs. Bowditch. The 
room appeared to be a kitchen. I was then 
taken up-slairs to a bedroom. I saw Mr. 
Paul a few minutes after I entered the 
house. Ho was walking tip and down tlu! 
room, and said in an exulting manner, ‘ I 
suppose all the bolls in tlio parish will be 
ringing by-and-bj^e.’ Mrs. Paul asked James 
Ilowditch if ho had not had a tiresome 
joliruey, and he said, pointing to me, ‘ Yes ; 

.1 could not keep her in the gdg. She was 
one minute laughing, and the other crying. 

1 tlioiiglit I should not have bee?i able to 
keep her in the gig. I never sasv anything 
like it.’ T was then taken to a person stand¬ 
ing hy the window—a Mr. Could. Mrs. 
Paul took mo to him, and tJas others fol¬ 
lowed. He was a tall man, witli a la^’ge 
paper in his hand, Avhieh he appeared to be 
reading very earne.stly. He asked me what 
ago 1 was, and 1 said sixteen. He*ther» 
asked mo whether 1 had the consent of my 
friends or parents, and I said, No. He 
then looked ovem the pajier veiy rapidly, 
and said, ‘ Nonsense! this mart lago can 
never bn legal.’ James Bowditch then gave 
me a very severe look. Tho man who .said 
the marriage would not be lawful then 
said, ‘ Never mind, yon can bo married just 
the same,’ and looked at the paper, and 
smiled. I began to cry, and put my bead 
on Mrs. Paul’s .shoulder. 1 was sick and 
giddy, and doubted that I was going to 
fa,11, and therefore put my head on Mrs. 
Paul’s shoulder. Mrs. Paul can-ied me up¬ 
stairs, and I remained up-stairs all the time 
I Avas tlierfl, except at some intervals, when 
Mrs. Paul desired me to come to dinner 
^-hcre Mr. Templer was, and also when 
Susannah Bowditch desired me to como 
down, when I was shivering witd cold, and 
fv'arm myself. Bxceptupon these occasions,^ 
was up-stairs the whole of the day. 1 heard 
from Susannah Bowditch that Mr. Templer, 
a ncphcAV of Mr. Paul and a clergyman,, 
was coming to dinner. I sat down at tho 
dinner-table. Mr. Templer helped mo to 
some beef. I put a bit in my mouth, but 
could not take any more, for I felt I was 
going to cry. I left the room just after 
Mr. Templer helped me, ’and before the 
cloth was removed. Afterwards, Susannah 
Bowditch asked me to come down, for her 
brother was not in the room; but directly 


after I wont into the kitchen ho came in. 
Tin 're Avefe pens and ink and paper, and 
u'licn Susannah Bowditch went out, 1 
began a letter; then James Bowditch 
came in, and snalclied the paper from me, 
and said, no ono could blame him if ho 
trcatc'd inc' over so unkindly, as I provoked* 
him to do so. Ho also .said, ‘ You sa.ying 
you wore only sixteen to-day to that gen¬ 
tleman, ami .saying you had not the consent 
of your parents, avIicji you know you have, 
and Avlion you knoAA’^ you are twenty-one, 
and have the consent of your friends and 
paionts.’ i lo also called me names. 1 then 
went up-slairs, and locked my door. I 
remained <her(^ tho greatest part of tho 
(iifie. till the ne.xt day, when Mr. Jioigli 
came Irorn Mr. Tuckett’s, and took me 
aAvay.” 

;Mr. Tiicktdt and the people of Taunton 
Avere naturally Ihrious at the alleged con¬ 
spiracy. A young lady of groat expecta¬ 
tions to he allured and finally all hut forced 
into a marriage Avith a mere labonrer; a 
lady, too, so gentle, timid, and young, to bo 
drugged, and forced to sign uAvay her foi'- 
tune by sncli a gang. Was this Somer.sct- 
sliiro ? Was this tho boasted niiietccutb 
eentnry ? 

James Bowditch, bis mother, Mrs. Mul- 
mine, and seven other accomplices, were 
tried at Dorchester, before Mr. Justice 
i’ark and a special juiy, on tho 25th of 
July, 1818. The indictment was for abduc¬ 
tion, conspiracy, assault, and false impri- 
.sonriK'nt. Mi-. Serjeant Pell and Mr. Wil¬ 
liams aiipearcd for tlio prosecution. Miss 
Glenn, modest, shrinking, frightened, and 
eminently decorous, i-epoated the statement 
Avo have already given. Hhe denied that 
.she had CA’er promised to meet James Bow¬ 
ditch in the Kreiicli Weir-fields after her 
return home. She had, the week before she 
Avas forced by throats to leave her uncle’s 
house, been pursued by a man and a woman 
in those fields, but had escaped them. 

Mr. Tuekett gave liis evidence in a vio- 
lerX and decided manner, corroborating his 
niece’s statement. She had returned ill 
from HoUpsy ; but had seemed to recover 
directly ho proposed the Chelsea school. 
The week he returned he had come upon 
James Bowditch talking to his servant, 
Maiy Whitby, at the turnpike-gate. He 
had heard that BoAvditch was a lover of 
the gild’s, and that ho had been seen about 
the hous<!, and he had warned the girl on 
the subject. Bowditch turned scarlet when 
he Biiw him, and abruptly shuiQed off. 
About four o’clock on the morning of tho 
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abduction, he went into Miss Glenn’s ro'om examined : Slie had never heai'd Miss 
* to tell her that Mrs. Tnckett was niiwellj Glenn say that she wished Mrs. Bowditch 
and found her gone. Ho instantly sent to teach her how to bo a farmer’s wife, 
off express in all directions, aroused th^ When they marked Mis.s Glenn’s stocking 
servants to open the gate, tliat he might go with a B., it was by Jane Marko’s desire, 
in pursuit, and said: not by Miss Glenn’.s. 

“ You are all detaining me to prevent my The Reverend Blakely Cowper, surro- 
going. She would not have attempted it gate to the Dean of Salisbury, deposed 
by herself: she was not bold enough.” that, on the 18th of September, James 
They all loudly protested their inno- Bowditch came for a marriage licence, 
ceticc, and declared they knew nothing at He .swore (after a little hesitation) that the 
all about the matter. Soon after this, bow- lady was twenty-one, and signed the bond, 
over, Mary Whitby confessed the truth, on The first witness for the defence, John 
a promi.se of forgiveness. She told him Oxenham, an attorney of Taunton, who 
Mias Glenn had gone off with James Bow- had succeeded to Mr. Kinglako’s busrncs.s, 
ditch, and that she had heard her say that denied Miss Glenn’s evidenco in toto. Ho 
she would poison herself, if she could not had never sliown her a document in Greek, 
have him. He then said to the servants : or any other langiiage. He had never seen 
“ Convinoe me of yonr innocence by the lady till Mr. Leigh brought her to his 
going directly to Holway, and bringing predecessor’s office in January. Ho had 
my niece.” not been to Bowdil;chcs’ house in Sep- 

On the afteraoon of that day he met a tember. Mr. William Bow'ditcb had come 
woman (Mrs. Mtilraine), who seemed much to him in that month and mentioned his 
agitated; she held a note in her hand, and hi'ofher’s intended inarriage. The witness 
asked himif he had heard of his niece. She then produced two most damnatory letters 
then informed him that she was a mere of Miss Glenn’s—one beginning “ My dear 
visitor at the Bowditchc.s, and that she Jameft,” and asking him to buy the licejice, 
had come down out of friendship to tell and the other directed to Mrs. Mnlraine, 
him his niece was at Thornford. He then fixing a secret interview at half-pa.st twelve 
went straight to his solicitor. at night. The anthenticity of botli these let- 

Mary Whitby, the servant implicated in ters Miss Glenn, however, solenndy denied, 
the elopement, or the abduction, whichever A great many pei'sons from tho neigh- 
it naight be, swore very hard. She pleaded boui'liood of tho Bowditclies’ farm were 
that she had acted in the whole matter to then called. There was plenty of evidence, 
please James Bowditch. It was at the de.sire clearly proving that James Bowditch and 
of Jane Marke, she said, that she told Miss Miss Glenn had bfeen much together, and 
Glenn she must go away with James Bow- apparently as lovers. One farmer had 
ditch, or that ho would certainly murder seen them walking together “ as though a 
her. James Bowditch also pressed her to little in the sweetheart way.” A gardener 
make Miss Glenn like him, and so did }>ad seen them together in French Weir- 
William Bowditch; Mrs. Mulraine also lane. A third man, who was much tormented 
intreated her. James Bowditch spoke of by the counsel, because be had been drink- 
his love for Miss Glenn, and she heard Mrs. ing with the Bowdibebes before tho trial, 
Bowditch say (all in the same tone) that deposed to seeing Miss Glenn run out of 
she did not know what had come to James. Mr. Tuckett’s house after James Bowditch, 
Jane Marke bad told her the day Miss take his arm and walk off. But a Mrs. 
Glenn was to be earned off; on the after- Priest, a relation of Mrs. Mulraine, proved 
noon of that day, James Bowditch raet more than all the rest, and her statement^ 
her at the turnpike, and asked her to leave if not refuted, settled the matter. She 
Mr. Tackett's front door open <Aat night, said that Miss Glenn occasionally called on 
Coming home from church, Jane Marko ,Mrs. Mulraine, and once came and in- 
told her that she had a letter from Mrs. gxdred if James Bowditch was there; Miss 
Mulraino for Miss Glenn, and that she Glenn and James Bowditch called together 
(Mary) must leave Miss Glenn’s door open once, and walked away together. Witness 
that night, and also the hack-parloar win- remembei’ed the christening of Mrs. Mnl- 
doyr. She could do it in a minute, and pre- raine’s chilA Mias Glenn and Betsy Bow- 
vent any noise being made. Jane Marke ditch were the godmothers, and Jamei 
also said that, when asked about it, they Bowditch was godfather. The chtn-qh at 
must have a stare on their countenances, which the christening took place was St. 
^ or else they wotdd all be hanged. Cross- Mary Magdalene. 
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All the Bowditch witnesses were like 
this. They all proved familiarity between 
Miss Glenn and James Bowditch, One 
man, a labourer, who had worked at Hol- 
way Farm, proved even more, if he could 
bo believed. Mbs Glenn had laughingly 
shown him a ring with which she said she 
was going to bo married to James Bow¬ 
ditch ; and one day coming back from St. 
Mary Magdalene, when he asked her if 
the knot was tied, she replied, “ Ay, and 
so tied, that, ihank God, it cannot be 
untied.” He had also seen Mi.ss Glenn 
insist on putting her aim round James 
Bowditch’s neck. 

I’lien came a pereou of education, the 
Reverend George Templer, a clergyman 
and a luiigistrute, a relation of the Pauls, 
Avho remembered Miss Glenn dhiing with 
<he Pauls, and being as cheerful and soci¬ 
able as the rest; and Edmund .loncs, a 
servant of his, swore to having seen Miss 
Gieim sitting on James Bowditch’s knee 
playing at dominoes. * 

Susan BoAvditeh swore that Miss Glenn 
ahvays spemt her evenings at Holway in 
the kitchen Avith her brotlier and the s«j'- 
A'ants, and that she had frequently seen 
her behave Avith gross impropriety to her 
brother, treading on his toes, tliroAving her 
handkerchief at him, &c. When Miss 
Glenn arrived at Holway, after flic .so-called 
abduction, she was lively, full of spirits, and 
in no di.stress at all. She (the wit,ness) had 
not told Mrs. Tuckett of the young lady’s 
conduct because slie Y^as about to leave. 
A Mrs. Owen, a relative of the Bowditehe.s, 
then got into the witness-box, and dcpo.sed 
that Avhen Miss Glenn returned to Holway 
sho reproved her tor taking so imprudent a 
step. 

Miss Glenn Avas recalled, and in the same 
modest AVay as before, denied tlio BoAvditch 
evidence point blank. It Avas entirely 
untrue. She had never said that if Mrs. 
Mulraine would not go with her she would 
go by herself. Sho hjiA not ^ot into tho 
gig first, and then helped up James B(»w- 
ditch. She had never been to a christening 
with the Bowditches. 

The Dorsetshire jury was deeply rouse^ 
by Mr. Tuckett’s wrongs. Tho counsel for 
the defence eAren waived the right of reply. 
Mr. Serjeant Pell (for the prosecution) was 
about to address tho jury, when the fore¬ 
man stopped him, and said that the jury 
had made up their minds against the de¬ 
fendants, with the exception of Elizabeth 
SneU. Mr. Justice Park then remarked 
that all the evidence given on tho part of 


the defendants was merely a confinuation 
’of a nefarious conspiracy, and sentenced* 
the prisoners to various terms of impx'ison- 
ment, the longest reaching a period of two 
years. 

But the Bowditches’ friends would not 
lot the matter rest here. They obtained 
fre.sh evidoiico to prove that Miss Glenn, 
instead of being modest, was on the con¬ 
trary hold, and that from tho first week of 
lier lodging at Holway she had tried in the 
coarsest way to allure tho young farmer. 
They also obtained affidavits fi’om the most 
unimpeachable persons of Taunton, proving 
that she had repeatedly been seen Avalking 
in the fields Avith.young Bowditch, especi¬ 
ally shortly before the elopement. Sym- 
imthy, indeed, went so far, that nearly four 
hundred pounds were I'aised in Taunton to 
succour' the BoAvditches. 

The Court of King’s Bench wa.s at once 
moved to grant a now trial. Tho Clrief 
Justice Avas cairtions ; but Mr. Justice Best 
spoke violently against tho defendants. He 
was fully persuaded that Miss Glenn had 
been taken away by force; she was of 
a peculiarly gentle and timid nature, and 
had been infiuenoed by fear; and he, more¬ 
over, expi’essed astonishment that two in¬ 
spectors of fr.anks had been found to ju’O- 
nounco the two letters Mr. Oxenham pro¬ 
duced to be in Miss (plena’s writing. Tho 
neAv trial was refused. 

Tho BoAvditcli party, like true English¬ 
men, growing only more determined at 
tho rebuli’, procured additional affidavits, 
and preferred an indictment for perjury 
against Miss Glenn and Mary Whitby, tho 
servant. The case came on before tho 
Lord Chief Justice and a special jury, at 
the Court of King’s Bench, October 2, 
1820. Mr. Scarlett,, Mr. Gurney, Mr. 
Adolphus, and Mr. Jeremy for the prose¬ 
cution; Mr. Serjeant Pell, Mr. Gaselee, 
and Mr. Moore for the defence. 

It went badly against Miss Glenn from 
the first. A sequence of deliberate per¬ 
jury was never more clearly proved. It 
Avas shown, by Mary Priest, a joiner’s wife, 
that MiwpGlenn did attend tho christening 
of Mrs. Mulrainc’s child, being there in a 
peach-coloured spencer, a white frock bor¬ 
rowed from Mrs. Mulraine, and a straw 
hat. Several witnesses deposed to seeing 
her going and returning, and to a friend she 
boasted that she “ had tricked her uncle,” 
by wearing borrowed clothes. William 
Turlo, a music-master at Taunton, deposed 
to having been at the christening party. 
There was music and dancing. William 
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Bowditch said, “ The child would be a 
fool if the godmothers were not kissed.” 
The whole [wrty then kissed Miss Glenn 
and E]iz.‘(l>etli; James Bowditch was jea¬ 
lous, but Miss Glenn went up to him and 
said, “ Oh, never mind, that’s nothing.” 
It was also proved that Mary Whitby was 
tliore all that evening. 

About t.hi.s most important matter of 
the christening—which, if proved, at onco 
stamped Miss tilenn as ])erjiircd—there was 
hard fighting. Mr. Tnckett swore that on 
the very day of the cliristening, the 27tli 
of August, ho Avont over to Holw'ay Farm, 
and remained witli Miss Glenn from eleven 
till four. Ho i-emembored that ho saw 
none of the Bowditches, anfl was struck with 
the peculiar stillness of the house. Mrs. 
Bowditch had often remarked to him Miss 
Glenn’s pretty, modest behaviour. On being 
cross-examined, however, Mr. Tuckott con¬ 
fessed that it was not till two months after¬ 
wards at Bath, that he remembered and 
mentioned that special visit to Hohvay. 

James Woodford a carpenter, deposed 
that ho was in Magdalene Church repairing 
a pew, wlien tlic christening took })lnce. 
He particularly remembered Susan Bow¬ 
ditch, ono of the godmothers, because she 
had a defect in one eye. Miss Glenn was 
not there. The day was that on which a 
funeral took place of a young man who 
had boon drowned. Scarlett, how'cver, 
called witnesses to shoAv that the christen¬ 
ing seen by the cai’pentor was of a Mr. Scar¬ 
lett’s child, and the man’s own wages book 
showed that on the day of the Mulraine 
christening lie had been working at home. 
A i-ebuke for ignorance ho remembered to 
have been administered to the godfather 
James Bowditch.was proved to have hap¬ 
pened at the Scarlett christening. But the 
most conclusive and fatal evidence was 
that of Mrs. Atkinson, at whose house Mr. 
Tuekett lodged at Bath. She deposed 
seeing Whitby the servant in great dis¬ 
tress at Miss Glenn’s arrival. Sho said she 
had done that*which would never let her,^ 
bo happy again. She then confessed that 
Miss Glenn had been to the chriat^qing of 
Mrs. Mulraine’s child. 

The evidence of Jane Marke, one of Mr. 
Tuckett’e servants, was conclusive as to 
Miss Glenn’s elopement being voluntary. 
Miss Glenn confessed to witness that she had 
been at the christening. Miss Glenn threat- 
tened to poison herself if witness told her 
uncle of the intended elopement. 

Many highly respectable witnesses un¬ 
acquainted with the Bowditches, and un¬ 
prejudiced in the case, then swore to having 


seen Miss Glenn and James Bowditch to- 
•gether several times in French Weir-fields 
and East Reach tho week before the elope¬ 
ment. A servant of tho Bowditches was also 
called and deposed to having frequently 
seen Miss Glenn in the Bowditches’ kitchen, 
playing with them at blind-man’s bull’. 

That was tlie case: Mr. Scarlett, in an 
eloquent speech, said that Mr. Seijeant 
Pell had told tho jury that Miss Glenn 
would midergo tho strictest examination 
at his hands; “ but,” said the learned 
counsel, “ I should be sorry to become an 
instrument in causing that unhap])y young 
lady to add any more sin to a conscience 
already overloaded with guilt. T feel more 
for her futui’o state, when she will hav'o to 
appear before a higher tribunal, than I can 
possibly foci for my clients.” The conduct 
(jf Mr. Tuekett bad disgraced the pro- 
fe.ssion to which he belonged. The Bow¬ 
ditches up to tho period of the Dorchester 
tiial had borne irreproachable characters, 
and Imd bi'CTi .an established and respect¬ 
able family in tho neighboui'hood of Taun- 
tf)n for upwards of a ccfitury. As to James 
Bop'ditah obtaining a manaage licence, ho 
was prepared to prove that Miss Glenn had 
imposed upon him as to her age, and that 
on his discovering the fact, he had refused 
to have the marriage solemnised, and had 
intended to wait until banns had been 
published. 

The jury immediately returned a verdict 
of Guilty, 'fhat. same night Mr. 'Tuekett 
and Miss Glenn tied together and em¬ 
barked in the first 'West Indian steamei- 
that started teom Bristol. • So much for 
Miss Glenn’s timid modesty. Tho Ex- 
.'iminer at once took up the case of the ill- 
used Bowditches, and started a subscription 
to defray the two thousand five hundred 
pounds they had incurred as the» cost of 
legal proceedings. 

At the next assizes all the Bar went in 
a body to see Mr. Tuckett’s house; they 
found it very«jmall, and without the gallery 
and* French windows alluded to by Miss 
Glenn, in her romantic version of the 
elopement. 

'The astounding wonder of the trial is 
th’at the courts of those days did not insist 
on mea.surements. Models were not’then 
in fashion. Miss Glenn was taken out of 
her uncle’s house, she said, by force, in tho 
middle of tho night, yet without waking the 
family. And no wonder; for the evidence 
given about the “ corridor,” and the “ gal¬ 
lery,” and the “hall,” made the house ap¬ 
pear like a duke’s mansion. Tho thing was 
wonderful, even on the mansion theory; 
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but wlion the visitors saw a house of very 
modest and moderate dimensions, with a 
“corridor” in' which two servants could 
not ysass one another abreast, even in ante- 
crinoline days, they were astonished, and 
learned something about the value of evi¬ 
dence of dimensions. The whole wiia an 
I'xtratirdinary instnneo of successful per- 
jury, in vvltich a lai’ge number of witnesses 
stood cross-examination to the satisfaction 
of a jury. 

Tlie inomont tlmt the gnilty flight of lifiss 
Glenn and IVti-. Tuchett was known, the Ex¬ 
aminer broke fori h with its usual generous 
violence at the grievous wrong that had been 
done to ilns. liowditcli and her fellow-suf- 
ti^rers, and at tJie gross waj' in wliicli the 
judges liad been deceived by foul ai'ts and 
audacious pcn’juries. Redress was deTij:»nde{l 
fi>r “ t!i(» aged and widowed niother <>f a 
family still dependent on her for suyiport,” 
who, having been prononneed guilty on per¬ 
jured evidence, and dcaiied a second trial, 
had .suffered cighleoti months' inijirisonmen^ 
in a crowded and (‘xpen.sive jail one hundred 
and iiftyniile.s from her jdace of abode, and 
Anally liherated, laden with two thousajul 
fi ve hundred pounds c.ost.s, without strength, 
spirits, or nuuns of subsistence, to return 
home and take a last look of the flclds .she 
and hers had for .so many yc'ars content(xlly 
cult ivated. The E.xa.mincr comydained bit¬ 
terly, also, of Mr. Justice Park and Mr. 
Baiike.s, M.P., the foreman of the Dor- 
cliester jury, for their eagerness against 
the Bowditebes and their yndyiable bias and 
prejudice. 

J-lut the law is slow to acknowledge its 
faults, and nothing material was done to 
atone for the unjust punishment inflicted 
on an imyirndcnt, but by no raean.s a guilty, 
woman. As an instance of resolute and 
audacious pesjury, carried out by a young 
person hitherto apparently innocent, the 
case has no par.allel, except iii the cele- 
huated case of Elizabeth Canning, in 1752, 
who was transported for liaving obtained 
th» yjunislnnent of an old "gipsy and an¬ 
other woman, who, she swore, bad im¬ 
prisoned her in a house near Eiilield Wash. 

COFJ’EE GROUNDS OF CUBA. 

My experience of the Spanish West 
I Indies warrants mo in the assertion that 
a tropical climate has but one season 
throughout the year, and that seasgn is 
I summer. The montlis of August and Sep- 
! tember, however, are favoured with a spe¬ 
cial season of their owu; hut the prevail- 


-ing temyjeratnro can scarcely he di-fincd by - 
mounting mercury, neither can' it bo ade¬ 
quately described. It is during the.se blaz¬ 
ing hot months that the evor-azure firjna- 
ment seems to blink with blue: tliat the 
roads and pavement blister the soles of your 
feet; and that the gay-coloured liou.so-fronts 
scorch your clothes of white drill and tan * 
your Auglo-.Saxoncomyilexiou. ThoCnbans 
have a mania for p.aintiiig the fronts of 
their town residence.s Ji celestial blue, a 
blinding white, or a feverish yellow oclire: 
ciJours singularly trying to tho (?yes, and 
ligiirativo eyesores to ai'tists in so-arcli of the 
luirmonious. It is at this oppressive season 
of the year that 1. woiild relievo biy ex- ' 
hansted vi.sion with the grateful greens of 
tlio dusky olive, the yjale yx-a-, and tho 
lively emer.ild. I yiant for a y)lanta(ion 
which shall slu'lter and not snflucate. 

The reali.satioii of my desire is kindly 
brouglit about by my intimate friend Don 
Miguel, wlio hospitably yilaccs at my dis¬ 
posal his haciend.a iii the country, ^.'hither 
he himself is bound witJi Dona (kieliita his 
wife, his children, certain friends, and do¬ 
mestics. So 1 make one of his ])arty. Dun 
Afigm.'l is a wealthy j)lanter, with I know 
not how ni.any acres of nch soil, wluiro the 
coli'ee-jilant grows, yuJding a couj)le of 
cro]).s or so yjer annum to the labour of a 
small battalion of bhudvs. 

On the morning of our departure flu* 

Don Mignel’s cofl'eo estate, Uon IMigiu!! i.s 
in the yiatio, y»rcsi<ling over tho sacklling 
and liaj'nessing flepartmcnt; for some of 
us are to bestride horses. Tho ladies and 
children are to di’ive; inuh's, and carts 
ilrawu by oxen, arc resoived for the con- 
veyanec of the luggage and the dome,sticks. 

By way of dispelling our lingering .soin- 
noleiice, and fortifying us for the heavy 
journey belore us, cui).s of str<.)ug coflee are 
handed i-ound ; ajul, with a view to getting 
over .as much ground as y>o.ssiblo before 
blinding daylight shall ay)y)ear, we stai’t at 
three o’clock to the minute. 

The kitrius—light gig vehicles on wheels 
six yUrJiTin circumference, with sluifts six¬ 
teen feet lo ng, and drawn by mnles bivir- 
ing negro postilions in jack-boots—lead 
tAie way. The equestrians follow at a jog¬ 
trot; the extreme tips of their buflT-colouriMl 
shoes lightly touching tho stirruyjs; their 
knees firndy pressed against tlic saddles; 
theii* figures bolt upright and irnniovdblo. 
Then cf>mo tlio carts with shady awnings 
of palm leaves, drawn by oxen with yokes 
fastent;d to the points of their horns. Tho 
drivers y>robc them with long iron-tipped 
lances, and further goad them on by shout- 
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ing their names and adjective titles. But 
they move slowly, and are soon left miles 
hehind. In their rear are a dozen mules 
with well-filled panniers, linked together in 
line by their tails and rope reins, and led 
by a mounted driver with a long whip, who 
grasps the end of the cord by which they 
are united, and shouts ferocious menaces 
as he goes. 

It is still dark. The dew lies thick on 
everything; myriads of frogs and night in¬ 
sects yet hold their croaking concert; and 
the fire-fly cucullo, with its phosphorescent 
lantern, ^rts about here and there, like 
falling stars and fireworks. A stony stream 
has now to be forded. Into it 8pla.sh the 
gig.s; our horses following willingly, for 
they are thirsty, poor beasts, and the cool 
spring water is inviting. The roads are, 
so far, favourable to our march; but we 
have arrived at a piece of ground where 
muddy puddles lie horse - leg deep. A 
bridle road invites, hut the thoroughfare 
being intercepted by brushwood and over¬ 
hanging branches, it is not easy to effect a 
passage. Our leader, Don Miguel, accord¬ 
ingly unsheathes the long machete, which 
he wears like a swoi'd, and hacks him an 
avenue for self and followers. The thicket 
is even darker than the high-road we liave- 
deserted, and onr leader curbs his horse 
with caution while he lights a taper of 
brown wax; for tho ground is slippery, 
and abounds in deep boles and unexpected 
crevices. Erora my position in the I’ear, 
the effect produced by the rays of the soli¬ 
tary illumination, is agreeable to the sight. 
The dark outlines of the riders who precede 
me appear like black silhouettes against a 
background of green and brown, and nature 
by candle-light looks like stage scenery. 

We emei'ge again upon the main rood, 
and at full speed gallop after our friends. 
Wo fall in with thorn at a tienda, or way- 
side inn, at which they have halted. The 
tienda is a' queer combination of tavern, 
coffeo-house, chandler’s-shop, and marine 
store dealer’s. The walls and ceiling are 
completely concealed by miscellarZbous 
wares. Spurs and sardine boxes; candles, 
calico, and crockery; knivesnntmeg- 
graters; toys, tubs, and timepiecea; rows 
of sweet hams, sheathed machetes, pulleys, 
coils of rope, fanning implements, panama 
hats, buff-colonred country shoes; tin spoons, 
preserves, and French tarandy. The inn¬ 
keeper or shopkeeper of this out-of-the- 
world store, is a native of Barcelona—by 
name Boy—-who pronounces Spanish with 
a very broad Catailan accent. We travellers 


ara his sole customers at, present, and as we 
require only hot coffee at a medio tlie cup, 
aguai'dicnte brandy at a creole penny the 
nip, a handful of cigars, and a packet of 
paper cigarettes,, the profits derived from 
our patronage cannot be very great. 

We are off once more, not to halt again 
until a cane field stops the way. The grow¬ 
ing cane, with its bamboo-shaped fi’uit, and 
waving leaf of long grass, crops up to the 
right and left of us for miles, and termi- 
nates in the ingonio or sugar-works. Tho 
entrance to the proprietor’s grounds is by 
a five-bari*ed gate and a wigwam, both of i 
which have been designed and constructed 
by an aged and decrepit African who occu¬ 
pies the latter. He crawls out of his do¬ 
micile as we appi’oach, and his meagre form 
is barejy covered by a grimy blanket fas¬ 
tened to bis girdle by means of a strip of 
diied palm bark. To all onr questions, his 
solitary response is; “Si siior, miamo,” 
being exactly tho creole Spanish for tlio 
ejeolo English ; “ Yes, massa.” Having by 
this means satisfied ourselves that “miamo,” 
his massa, is at home and willing to receive 
us,^we pi’oceed until we hear tho clicking of 
a whip ; and observe indistinctly a row of 
naked blacks whoso brachial belongings are 
engaged in some earthy occupation. A big 
bronze-faced man, in a white canvas suit 
and a pancake panama hat, stancis behind 
them and holds a Ibng knotted whip, wliich 
he occasionally applies to their backs as 
a gentle reminder that time repiesents 
so many Spanish doubloons. This is the 
mayoral, or overseer. He seem.s to pride 
himself upon his masterly touch with tlio 
thong, for when no black skin forms an 
excuse for the practise of his skill, he 
flicks at nothing, to keep his hand in. The 
sorrow of this sight is greatly augmented 
by the dead silence; whenever, the chastis¬ 
ing weapon descends, the sufferer is mute. 

The lawfnl owner of these lashed shoulders 
and of a couple of hundred more, has turned 
out to grget us. His un shaved countenance 
^wears a sleepy expression, but the stump of 
a lighted cigar is already in his mouth. At 
a given signal, a couple of small slaves ap¬ 
pear, with cups of hot coffee and a tray of 
long home-made cigars. Candela! Mine 
host invokes fire, and a little mulatto girl, 
upon whom it devolves to provide it, pre¬ 
sents each smoker with a lump of red-hot 
charcoal in the clutches of a lengthy pair 
of tongs. Daylight is appearing, and warns 
us that we must be on the move again. 

Adelante cahalleroa I Leaving the level 
cane distiicl^ for the next few hours we are 
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winding- up mountains. At every turn of the 
road, tlie ingenio we have quitted grows 
smaller and smaller, till the planter’s resi¬ 
dence, the big engine-shed, and the negi’o 
cottages become mere toys‘under our gaze. 
Now we are descending. Our sure-footed 
animals Understand the kind of travelling 
perfectly, and, placing their fore-paws to¬ 
gether, like horses trained for a circus, 
slide down with the greatest ease. 

Somebody ahead hsis exclaimed, “ Miren! ” 
We look, and behold a distant view of Don 
Miguel’s cafetal. The path has become 
narrower, and we are encompassed by short 
thick hedges, dotted with red and black 
berries of a form not unlike diminutive 
olives. I pick and optm one of these berries, 
and somebody observing, “ Qne cafe tan 
iibundantc !” I discover that wliatj! have 
pliKsked is oolfee in a raw state. 

“ Qne admirable es la naturaleza!” sings 
a Spanish dramatist. Natnve is, indeed, 
mneli to bo admired, especially when 
you arc* viewing her in the shape 
orange groves, where oranges, for the 
trouble of picking them, h.ang invitingly 
over your vei-y inoutlt, seeming to ^iiy, 
“Eat me, stranger.” Some are small and 
green as gooseberries; otliers are big a.s 
3 nnir head, and of a bright or;hige hue. 
Ne.xt on the carte of nature’s dessert arc 
t he heart-shaped, smooth-skinned mangoes, 
with their massive and symmetrical tree. 
They are followtid by a procession of lime- 
trees, citrons, nispero.s, granadas, ma- 
raSono.s, aiiones, zapt)tos, raamoucillos, and 
a host of other fruits with strange shapes 
and equally odd Hispano-Tndiau appella¬ 
tions. I grieve to relate that the king of 
fruits—the princely pine-apple—is tar from 
being the exalted personage you would 
have expected him to be. Like a bachelor 
cabbage, lie*grovcls in solitary state under 
our feet! Similarly, do we play at marbles 
with pomegranates, and practise tilting at 
tho ring with citrons. Throw into the 
scone a few parasite and plantain irees with 
slender trunks and colossal leaves; fill ii^ 
the foreground witli gigaiitic ferns, aloes, 
and palmettoes, and tlie background with 
spotless blue; select for yourself from the 
nearest hothouse where specimens of exotic 
plants are nursed, and you are with us, 
dear — and none tho less dear for being 
imaginative—reader! 

Distant barking denotes that we are 
within ear-shot of our destination; and anon 
a cottpiu of Don Miguel’s faithful dogs 
come bounding along the road towards us. 

“ Hey, Esperules, old girl! What, and 


Tocdlo too Don Miguel caresses them 
in-turn as each leaps to his saddle. A 
dozen more lie in ambush at tho gate 
which leads to tho coffee grounds, and 
through which we ai'e now passing. Tlnj 
mayoi-al, with his wife and children, turn 
out to meet and welcome us. Crowds of 
Africans pay us homage a.nd grin with de- 
liglit. Wo halt in tho patio and a score 
of half-naked grooms assist us in aliglding, 
and watch and help ns at our lightest 
movement. As it is evening dusk when wo 
arrive, and as wo are exhausted with our 
day’s pilgrimage, we betake ounselves to 
our dormii oi-ies without a word. Here we 
are served by stalwart domestics, who 
bathe our burning feet in lukewarm water, 
and sponge our b-i-itated bodies with diluted 
aguardionte. A clean shirt of fine linen : a 
fresh suit of whity-brown drill ; a toy cup 
of black coffee; and we are refreshed and 
ready to do justice to dinner; to the aijaco 
of cliieken and native vegetables; to tlio 
bacalao or stock-tish, with tomato sauce; 
to tho boiled moat, cabbage, chocho, bacon 
and garbanzos; to tho stowed goat, with 
aecojupariiment of yams, baked bananas, 
pumpkin and Indian corn’; to tho guava 
jellies and gnanavana preserves mashed up 
with iti.sipid creolo cheo.se; to the juicy 
mangoes cut up in slices in the midst of 
Catalan-svine and sugar; to the excellent 
black coffee, and home made cigars. These 
we discuss in the broad balcony without, 
%vhero, seated on leather-bottomed chairs, 
we paas the rest of the evening. 

The second ovenseer, with his staff of 
field slaves, fills the yard which faces us. 
'L'he faithful va-ssals have ended their day’s 
toil, and arc come to bog the evening bless¬ 
ing of their lord and master. Blacks of 
both sexes and all ages stand before ns in 
a row; some with machete reaping-knives 
under their arms, or bundles of maloja- 
fodder for the stable supply; others with 
the empty baskets into which they liavo 
beer* plucking the ripe coffee berry. Their 
evening costume consists of a loose gar- 
mchl of coarse canvas. Tho women wear 
head - dresses of gaily - coloured handker¬ 
chiefs twisted and tied in a peculiivr fash¬ 
ion; the men have broad-brimmed straw 
hats and imitation panamas. The second 
overseer, with his inseparable whip, leans 
against our balcony with the air of a show¬ 
man, as each black approaches with crossed 
arms to crave his or her master’s blessing. 

“ La ben’dicion, miamo.” 

“ It is given,” says miamo Don Miguel 
with the supremest indifference. 
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Being in the country, and moreover 
tired, wo retire for the night at a reason¬ 
able hour. We have to make the best of 
our ('xtomporised couches, for our luggage 
and fiirniture are yet on their way, and pro- 
baldy will not put in an appearance before 
morning. Some of the guests, therefore, 
betake themselves to swinging hammocks, 
while others occupy Don Jose’s catres—a 
species of folding bedstead not unlike an 
open apple-stall with a canvas tray. 

Not until we have fairly taken posses¬ 
sion of our temporary conches, do we fully 
appreciate Dona Cachita’s forethought in 
jtroviding many yards of mosquito netting. 
I have always dreaded a country life, no 
matter in what part of the world, on ac¬ 
count of strange vermin. A .shudder runs 
through me at tlie mention of earwigs and 
caterpillars; but give mo a hatful of tho.so 
interesting cre.atures for bedfellows in pre¬ 
ference to a cot in Cuba without a mosquito 
not! 

What is that sweet creature crawling 
cautiously towni’ds mo ahmg the brick 
floor, looking like a black star fish with a 
round })ody P 

“ Oh it is nothing, ums-sa,” says my black 
v.alct. “ I kill liim in a minute, massa.” 
Whicdi he does with his nak(;d heel. Only 
fin arafia peluda ; in plain English, a spi- 
dfir of gigantic proportions, whose Hght- 
o.st touch will draiv you like a poultice. T 
let the cucuri\achos pass, fur I recognise 
iu them my old familiar friend the coek- 
I’oach, whose Avoi’st crime is to leave an 
oflcn.sivc .smell on every object ho touches. 
Neither do I object to the gi-illo, a green 
thing which hops all over the room; for 
[ know it to be but a specimen of mag- 
niliod grasshopper, w'ho Avill .surely cease 
its evening gambols as soon as the light is 
extinguished. But oh, by Santiago or any 
other saint you please, I would have you 
crush, mangle, ‘kill, and utterly extermi¬ 
nate, that dark brown long-tailed brute, 
from whose body branch all kinds of 
horrible limbs, the most conspicqpnt^ of 
which are a pair of claws which re¬ 
semble tho handles of a io'ffi d.l er’s nip- 
pons. Only an alacran, is it?^Don of the 
tropics, it may sound mildly to thee in thy 
rom.antic dialect, hut in tho language of 
Miamo Darwin, let me tell you, it is no¬ 
thing more nor less than a scurrilous scor¬ 
pion, whoso gentlest sting is worse than 
tho stings of twenty wasps. If the brother 
of that now squashed brute should drop 
upon me, during my repose, from that roof 
(which 1 perceive is of guano leaf, and ad¬ 


mirably adapted for scorpion gymnastics), 
my appearance at the breakfast-table to¬ 
morrow, and for days after, will be hideou.s; 
to say nothing of my personal discomfort 
and fever. Now, a mosquito net stretched 
over yon on its fmme, effectually ensures 
yon against such midnight visitors; and, 
if iveli secured on every side, will even 
servo to wtird off tho yard and a half of 
culehra or snake, which at certain seasons 
is wont to pervade your bedroom floor at 
night. 

I am awakened at an early hoar by Don 
Migmd’s live .stock, who hold their mu.sical 
matinee in the big yard ex.actly under 
my open window. The bloated and pre- 
•smnptnons turkey-cock, guariaja, is leading 
tenor iu the jioultiy programme. Jrir.st 
fiddle is*the gallo Ingles, or English rooster. 
Tlioii come tlin double-bass pig.s, who liavo 
free access to i.he balcony and parlour. A 
chorus of hens, eluckens, and guinea fowls, 
varies the entertainment; Avhile the nia- 
jostie perjuiJ, or po.acoidc, percht'd on his 
regal box, the gnano roof, ap])lauds tho 
performance below in ])laintive, and In'art- 
^ren<\ing tones. Before 1 am up and stiri-ing, 
a dark domestio brings me ai tiny cup ol' 
iKiiling eoUe.e. and a paper cigarette, and 
waits for further orders. Don Miguel pi’o- 
poscs a stroll (lie tells me) througli hi.s 
grounds. Our horses are soon led out and 
we bestride them, with an empty sack for a 
saddle and a bit of rope for a bridle. Bet¬ 
ter ridei's than the Cubans I never .saw in 
ail equestrian circus, and steadier and 
easier going aniiiiais th.an Cuban horses, 1 
have never ladden on a “ round-about ” at 
a country fair. 

Wo come upon a sorry sight at ono of 
tho sccaderos, or coffee-drying platforms. 
A young mulatto woman is undergoing 
“ veinte ciuco” on a short ladder: in other 
words, is being flogged. They liave tied 
her, face dowi.w.ard, by her wrists and 
ancles, to a slanting ladder, while an over¬ 
seer and a muscular assistant in turn ad- 
luini-ster two dozen lashes with a knotted 
thong. She receives her punishment with 
low groans; when she catches a glimpse of 
the spectators she craves our intercession. 

“ Pordona miamo!” 

The overseer laughs, and, turniilg to his 
visitors, offers his W’eapon with a polite in¬ 
vitation that ono of us will try our skill. 
Wo all appeal to Don Miguel, and, at our 
earnest request, that humane gentlemair 
orders his mayoral to let tho culprit off. 
Smarting salt and aguardiente are then 
rubbed in for healing purposes, and the 
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wretclied girl is conducted to a dark cham¬ 
ber, where her baby, five months old, is 
shortly afterwards brought her for solace 
and aliment. I venture to inquire the 
nature of her crime, and am assured that 
it is ungovernable temper and general 
insubordination of more than a month’s, 
standing. 

Our horses are halting on one of the 
four sccaderos, or barbacues—smooth plat¬ 
forms on which the ripe cottee-boriy is laid 
and raked out to be blackciicd and baked 
by the sun. Noai- the sooadcros is a circle 
ofgi-ound, hedged in like a bull-ring, and 
containing a horizontal fluted roller, turned 
by a crank. This roller, or pnlping-null, 
is made to gyrate by a male, crushing in 
its pei-potual journey the already baked 
coiftje-berry, until the crisp busk peeks off 
and exposes a couple of win I'y-brown, 
hard, oval seeds upon which ore inscribed 
two straight furrows. Those are winnow- 
ing-macliinos, for separating the chaff from 
the already milled grain. In that out¬ 
house, a group .>f dark diviinties are %‘n- 
gaged in the diflicult, process of sieving 
and sorting. with what c.xeeedmg 

dexterity Alicia., Kmestina, and Consmnein 
—the black woi'kers !ia,vc the whitest of 
Christian i’anuj.s --handlc their big sieves. 
Alicia, cigar in month, tr'kes an ai’uifui of 
the wirmoweii seed fi-om the s.-ck at her 
side, and. transfei's it to her sieve, which 
she .shakos until the dust and i-crnaiuing 
[laidiclcs of husk fall like floating feathers 
to the ground. 1’hcii, by an export turn 
of the wri.st .she separate.s the smaller ami 
liotter quality of seed from the larger and 
coai'ser ; and by another remarkable sleight 
of liaiid, tilts the former into its corre¬ 
sponding heap on tho ground, and pours 
tile latter into a sack. Constancia is scarcely 
as expert a.s Alicia though. Her sieve's 
perforatiorja are wide enough to admit the 
small seed of tlic caracol, and she separates 
tho two qualities by the ordinary process of 
sieving the small and retaining the great. 

Well seated on his chestnut cl'Aiigcr, Don 
Miguel conducts us by a circuitous path 
up an exceedingly steep hill. The trees are 
tall and ponderous ; tho. Ic.avcs are, for the 
most part, gigantic and ca.sy to count; thc^' 
fruits arc of the biggest ; the mouutniii tops 
arc inaccessible; and the riv'ers contain fish 
for Titans. Surely giants must have peopled 
Cuba, long before Columbus found out tho 
colony! Don Miguel takes littlo or no in¬ 
terest in tho landscape, his attention being 
wholly absorbed by the small round ber- 
^ries, which may before long bo converted 
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into grains of gold, if the collbe crap yield 
as it promiso.s. 

The pickers are at their work. A score 
of them are close at hand, with their 
baskets already filled. Observe how they 
choose tlie dark red, and eschew the unrqie 
green, or tho black and overdone berry. 
The second overseer, whip in hand, is ever 
behind, to see tliat the pickers do not flag. 
He is a genuine white; but his complexion 
i.s so bronzed, that you would scarcely di.s- 
tiiiguish him from a mulatto, save for liis 
lank hair and thin lips. He volunteers ex¬ 
planation. He points to the big frnitof tho 
cacao, or cocoa plant, and shows which are 
the bread, tho milk, and tho cotton trees, 
beaming that I am a foreigner and an 
Eriglishman, lie offers some u.seful in¬ 
formation respecting certain trees and 
plants which yield invaluable produces, 
such as might be turned to good acixiunt 
by an enterprising European, but which 
are unnol iood and neglected by tho wealthy 
independent native. At our request, ho 
unsheathc.s his maohete and outs us a few 
ocld-siiiiped twigs from a coffee-bush, witli 
which we may manufacture walkiug-stieks. 
He exhibits one of his own handiwork. It 
is I'ligravod all over, polished and .stained 
in imitation of a snako; and, a.s it rests in 
the green grass, it looks the vei-y conriter- 
jiart of such a reptile, witli heady eyes and 
scaly back. On closer aequaintane.eshij), 1 
find tho second overseer to be a great, oane 
connoisseur. 

It is our breakfast hour, and Dona 
Cachita and the other ladies will not like 
to be kept waiting. So we return to tho 
barhacub, where the powerful odour of 
roasting coifoo is wafted towards us. The 
black cook is roasting a <piantily of iiie 
drab seed, in a flat pipkin over a slow 
fire. She is careful to keep the seed in 
motion with a stick, lost it burn; and 
when it has attained the approved rich 
brown hue, she sprinkles a spoonful of su¬ 
gar over it to bring out its fl.avour, and 
then leaves it to cool oil the ground. Near 
he’i-^^.•«■-«f«^vOl.)dcn pestle and morhir for re¬ 
ducing tho crisp toasted seed to powtlcr; 
and a ^ framework of wood in whioli 
rests a flannel bag Ibr straining tho rich 
brown decoction after it has been mixed 
and boiled. 

Substantial breakfast over, some of ua 
carry our hammocks and betake our¬ 
selves to tho adjacent stream. Here, be¬ 
neath the shade of lofty bamboos; within 
hearing of the musical mocking bird, the 
wild pigeon and the humming bird; in 
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the midst of sweet smelling odours; we 
lotus-eaters encamp, affixing each a haiin- 
mock between a couple of trunks of trees. 
Here, we see nature under her brightest 
and sunniest aspect, and, divesting our 
imagination of oil and canvas landscape, 
arrive at the conclusion, that trees and 
plants are very green indeed, and of an 
endless variety of shade; that stones do 
not glitter, save where water damps them; 
and that a Culian sky is fiir bluer than 
the most expensive ultramarine on a pain¬ 
ter’s palette. 

BUTTERFLIES AMONG THE BEES. 

Op the things which men manufacture 
for their use or gratification, how many 
survive the short-lived maker, and remain 
in existence long after he has ceased to 
require them ! That this should be so with 
regard to the more solid and imperishable 
structures of wood and stone which we nso 
as residences or public institutions, is in¬ 
telligible enough, but that it should also be 
the case with^somc of those more frail and 
perishable articles of luxury which may be j 
looked upon as the ephemera of manu¬ 
facture, is much more surprising. 

Some reflection of this sort will suggest 
itself to the mind of any person of a 
speculative disposition who visits tho curi¬ 
ous Fan Exhibition recently opened at the 
South Kensington Museum. Here is a 
collection of objects of the frailest and 
most perishable nature which have, some 
of them, lasted for a couple of centuries, 
and which remain now, sound and in good 
preservation, long after the hands which 
formerly handled them have mouldered 
into dust. 

What hands, belonging to all sorts of 
renowned persons, may not have held and 
manoeuvred the pretty playthings which arc 
exhibited in this collection ! We find here 
fans full of historical suggestions, some of 
which have a real story attached to them, 
while to others our imagination‘can’sfl^ply 
one without much stimulating. Here, for 
example, is a fan represcnting*!fije “ Toilet 
of Madame la Marquise dc Montespan,” old' 
enough to have been described by Madame 
do Sevigno (who was born in 1626, and 
died in 1696), in one of her celebrated 
letters. It is painted very elaborately 
on ivory, and shows us the Marquise 
sitting out of doors, grinning from ear to 
oar, while two attendants touch up her 
coiffure, and another, kneeling in front. 


holds up a mirror in such a position that it 
is impossible for the lady to get a glimpse, 
even, of her reflection. On this simple com¬ 
position how many eyes—some of them 
bright and mi.schievous enough no doubt— 
must have been cast since the artist sent it 
out of his atelier; eyes, whose owners 
thought less of the labour and ingenuity 
displayed in the wqrk they looked at, than 
of the effect of their own eyelashes as they 
glanced downwards. And other fans there 
are, among those exhibited in the South 
Kensington Galleries, which are apt to set 
one thinking. There is one, numbered one 
hundred and thirty-nine, the sticks of which 
—if the gorgeously caiwed and decorated 
ivory handle which sustains tho mouni, 
must be so called—are s;nd to have be- 
hmged |o Madame do Pompadour. A similar 
legend attaches to a fan-mount, number 
two hundred and eighteen, decorated with 
some extraordinary lace, cut out in paper, 
fine as a cobweb, and much more intricate 
iq pattern, and having medallion pictures 
in water-colour, inti'oduced hero and thero 
with excelleut effect. 

Thero are some fans among those ex¬ 
hibited, which bring before us the imago 
of tho unfortunate Queen of Louis the 
Sixteenth. Three or four ai’c reputed to 
have belonged to her, and one to hare 
been painted in commemoration of her 
marriage with the Dauphin—that first act 
of the drama which was to have so tra¬ 
gical a termination. It is remarkable, by 
tho way, in how many cases tho motives 
of the.se fans harve been inspired by the 
marriages of persons more or less illus¬ 
trious. Besides this one, and another 
described as having been presented by 
Queen Anna to her goddaughter on her 
marriage with John Harvey, of lokwell, 
there is one “ symbolical of the^marriage of 
Louis tho Fifteenth and Maria Leezinska;” 
another, “ produced for the marriage of 
the Duchess d’Orleans, in 1837,” and 
others descending to still more modern 
times, commemoi^tive respectively of tfeo 
\narriago of “ La Corntesse de Paris” and of 
the “ return of the Prince of Wales from 
tho marriage of'his sister-in-law to tho 
Cesarewitch.” And, passing from these 
to persons of less illustrious condition, wo 
find a fan belonging to Lady Wyatt, which 
was presented to that lady’s grandmother 
“ on her weddiqg,” and no less than three 
others presented, in the same way, to 
“ Miss Raymond, on her marriage in 
1772.” 

But other and le.ss genial events than 
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marriage have, before now, given occasion putable time of it, and led a passably decent 
for the production of these appendage.? of life. What an unexceptionable career, again, 
luxury. There are in this collection fans must another fan in this collection have 
commemorative of death, mourning fans had, once the property of worthy old Queen 
of funereal a.spect, and on which are repre- Charlotte. There is also a fan here of tho 
Bcntcd subjects of a lugubrious type, such Princess Charlotle’s, another which bet 
as the “Widow of Nabal presenting her- longed to good Queen Adelaide, besides 
self to David,” with appropriate and sym- several whicli are the property of our own 
helical decoration.?. And, not less unlike Queen, and some of which must have asso- 
wluit we arc apt tp ns.sociate with thc.se ciations connected with them rendering 
fr.ail and unpractical pieces of work, there them especially precious in her eyes, 
are here even specimens of political and. Pans, however, arc a scampish lot—-that’s 
in a certain way, business-like fans, which the truth of it—and those which are sug- 
arc very curious. What does the reader gestive of virtue and re.spoctahiUty are in 
think of a republican fan, representing a decided minority. Wandeiing from one 
“ rAsscmblee dcs Etat.s (Teneraux,” and to anotlier of tho specimens here exhibited, 
liaving on its reverse side .a “ statistical the iiripression conveyed is, undoubtedly, 
account of the fixed I'evenue and expenses tliat we have got into rather lax company; 
of the year "t” What, again, of a fon a la tho very presence of Cupids in such amaz- 
financie-re, on which are printed “ the paper ing numbers is alone calcnlated to make ouo 
money arid the decrees of the revolution in suspicious. A Pierrot, .again, is liardly a 
contrast with t.lie consulate or of a kind of personage in whose respectability 
Mirabeau fan, engraved with a bust of t.he and trustworthiness one is apt to place 
gi'cat demagogue in its midst, and furth^jr mncli confidence, and what are we to say 
decorated with repve.senlations of scenes of a fan in which are introduced “ tw'o bird- 
from his life? This is a most truculent- cages, the open wire-work contrived as 
1 looking fail, ami is .surrounded by a brjst-, necp-holes for the wearer,” so that the said 
ling reil fringe, suggestive of flames, and wearer” could hold the fan up before her 
hloodslied, and rod caps of liberty, and ' face, in guise of a mask, and yet see perfectly 
everything else that is leT’ocious and im- well anything that was going on on the other 
fan-like. side of the rampart. There are actually 

, The practical and business-like fans are two fans “ contrived ’’ upon this vill.ainous 
more numerous in this collection than principle in the collection, one French and 
' might 1)0 expected. Besides those spoken tho oilier (5erman. 

of abov’o, lliei'o are one or two others of the Tlie subjects illustrated iu these fans 
' .same class which should not bo left with- form a most heterogeneous jumble. Bible 
out mention; as for insbiiice, a Spanish subjects, historical subjects, mythological, 
fan, the jiroperty of Mrs. liayard, with, for pastoral, hacclianalian, .amatory, philoso- 
all decorat ion, a calendar, on which are in- phical subject?, are all found crammed to- 
scribed tho different hi.storical events by getlier, cheek-by-jowd. Perhaps tho greatest 
which each day of each month has been anomaly of all, i.s a scientific fan, of which 
rendered memorable. Tho signs ot the there is a specimen here, the decoration of 
Zodiac are aliio introduced to make this very this incongruous instrument consisting of 
curious arrangement complete. Another a most elaborate pcn-and-iidc drawing of 
belonging to this same class, in which the an academy of the sciences, with groups 
attempt is made to combine the decoration of students surrounded by all sorts^ of 
of a fan with the diffusion of nse^il know- scientific appliances, globes, mathematical 
ledge, has upon it.s mounf all tho laws and instrura^i^ and the like. Any lady pos- 
regulations of the game of whist, set forth sessing such a fan as this, would, doubt- 
in order. it vgry valuable in promoting con- 

' There is a great differeftee in the matter vers.ation IST evening parties; a remark 
of respectability of career between some of which applies also, in an eminent degree, 
the fans in tliis collection and some others, to a certain Spanish fan exhibited in this 

A few of them have doubtless had the luck* collection, which is oimamented with a 

to play their part in highly virtuous society, multiplicity of very small photographs lUus- 
but not very many. Here is a fan—one of trative of bull-fighlmg, portraits of aft tho 
the oldest in the collection, painted in the most celebrated matadors and c^her dra- 
timo of Charles the First—which was given matis persona) of the bull-ring being in- 
by Princess Anne to her goddaughter, Sarah eluded among them. 

Robinson, which has probably had a re- A capacity for promoting conversation. 
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which b^flongs to certain fans of eccentric 
decoration, is by no means one to he lightly 
esteemed; the writer of these lines has, 
before now, seen an entire company kept 
afloat conversationally for a good quarter 
of an hour after dinner while a fan, of 
which no one could quite make out the 
Subject, was handed round among the guests 
and speculated on. 

Some capital opportunities are afforded 
through the medium of such an exhibition 
as this for estimating what the fan-painter 
should aim at in pursuing his particular 
branch of art. Ho should decidedly cul¬ 
tivate colour, to begin with. The Ians in 
this collection, which are executod in one 
shade, whether in sepia, pen and ink,, or in 
a monotint of any kind—there is one in 
mauve, faces and all—being ineffective and 
unsatisfactory in every case. The colour¬ 
ing of the Chinese and Indian specimens 
is quite a study in their way, these Knsteni 
people seeming to be really incapable of 
making a mistake in colour. There is a 
Japanese fan in red and silver, and one 
from China, silver filigree varied with blue, 
and green, and golden tints—which are 
both perfect models of harmonious colour? 
The comparative merits of the different 
kinds of sticks, slender or massive, richly 
decorated with colour and gilding, or plain 
carved ivory, or mother-o’-pearl, may also 
be studied here most advantageously. And 
one other i>oint there is which it behoves 
tho maker of fans to consider very care¬ 
fully—the distribution of Jho folds which 
the closing up of the fan necessitates, arid 
which require to be very caroiully placed. 
There is one fim hero in this collection so 
arranged tliat one of these creases exactly 
cuts off the end of the nose—it is seen in 
profile—of one of the persons represented, 
the effect of which accident is disastrous 
in tho extreme. 

But tho fans of the past, though perhaps 
the most interesting part of this exhibition, 
will not alone occupy the attention of those 
who visit it. Thero is at one extremity 
of the gallery in wliich this cbiltotion 
is displayed, a screen on which are shown 
some of the most reccnif'ISiamples of 
fati-painting which could be got together.; 
amoug them are some designs for fans 
by a Mademoiselle Alida Stolk, a Parisian • 
artiste, which are most remarkable both 
for vigour and truth of execution, and also 
for skill in composition and aiTangoment. 
One of these, numbered four hundred and 
six, a fan-shaped arch of roses, with some 
specimens of iris interspersed among them. 


mid butterflies hovering over the flowers, 
is exceedingly beautiful, as indeed are the 
other designs by the same lady which hang 
near. The composition of these groups of 
flowers is singularly bold and free, and in 
this re.spect, as also in strength of effect, 
they surpass the single example of a 
similar kind exhibited by an English lady, 
Miss Charlotte James. This is a wreath 
of poppies and corn-flowers, painted, like 
the others, with tho greatest delicacy and 
fidelity to nature, but somewhat fainter 
and more timid in execution than the 
sturdy productions of the Parisian lady. 
These flower compositions are all painted 1 
on silk (white, faint blue, and buff) in 
body colour, and they certainly sngge.st a 
new field of labour for our lady flower- 
paiutc^s. As a subject for a picture, a 
group of flowers, however well executed, is 
nev'er satisfactory; but, as a decoration for 
a fiiTi, thero can be conceived nothing more 
perfectly suited to the pur])OSO. 

^ Thero is something exceedingly whim¬ 
sical about the idea of this exhibition 
of objects so entirely frivolous and waut- 
in|;; in seiuousncss, held in a solemn 
government institution, and under tho 
sanction of the “ Science and Art De- 
jjartment” itself. As. one looks along tlio 
gallery in wliich these brilliant toys are 
exposed, it is impossible not to be .struck 
by a certain pleasant incongruity which 
this combination of iliiugs suggest, it is 
as if a set of idle useless butterflies had 
somehow got temporary possession of a 
bec-hlvc, and were flaunting tlieir lovely 
wings in defiance of its legitimate hard¬ 
working inhabitants. Alas ! tho jioor 
ephemera will have but a .short lease of 
the premises, and will, doubloss, soon bo 
ejected to make way for otlier, and more 
business-like, tenants ! , 


IN THAT STATE OF LIFE. 

$ — 

* CHAPTER HI. 

r 

Maud had no compunction, no doubt or 
misgiving as to what she had done, when 
she got homo. Her only thought was, “If 
this fail, what can I do? I must quit 
Mortlands : but where am I to go ?” 

Lady Herriosson had been to her 
daughter’s room, but had not found her 
there. No one had soon her since the morn¬ 
ing, for even Maud’s courage had not enabled 
her to come down to luncheon; and her 
mother, knowing the result of Sir Andrew’s 
attempt to bring Maud to reason, was seri- 
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ously disquieted. She would be so head¬ 
strong ! And Sir Andi-ew’s wrath was so 
justly kindled against her ! It was really 
most distressing. Two ladies who were 
staying in the house, and Avho, of course, 
knew all about it, condoled with Lady 
ITorriesson, and informed the county after¬ 
wards how beautifully she had behaved, 
and how she had succeeded in smoothing 
matters over, to all appearance, at least. 
For, at dinner, Maud catno down, looking 
\-ory much as usual, and though she did 
not speak to Sir Andrew, slie did to Mr. 
Larborough, and seemed anxious that the 
evening should pass oft’ as little disagrec- 
ably as possible. Of course, every one, 
down to the footmen behind theii- chairs, 
knew that there had been “ a jolly inw 
between Sir Andrew and the "young 
missis,” and that Mr. Diirborough and his 
acro.s had boon ignominionsly rejected by 
tlio yonng lady. The knowledge of this did 
not tond to make any one f<-el very com¬ 
fortable, and Lady Hcrries.son’s proteriu*- 
tui’al etforts to .appear as if notliing par- 
tienlar were tho matter, wbileshe furtively 
glaneed at Sir Andrew’s scowling hice be¬ 
tween the flowers of tlie eporgne, coiild 
deceive no one. But Maud acted llio part 
.sho had determined to ])lay, eourageonsly. 
as she did mo.st things; for the shfert lime 
sho slionld remain under tho roof, let there 
he, at least, peace; she would scit a guard 
upon her tongue, anil upon her eyes, both 
loo apt to be delinquents as she well knew; 
and sliO would resolutely decline all further 
discussion Avith either Sir Androw, or her 
mother. 

Mr. Burborough ate, as his own servant 
obsei-ved, “ nncomnion hearty, for one 
who’s had tho sack given him.” Ho Avas 
silent; but that he alAA’ays was; and it 
transpired tlftit ho meant to i-oturn to Diir- 
liorough the following morning; this was 
the oidy evidence that Sir Andrew had 
annihilated his hopes by at last telliiig him 
the unvarnished truth. A’ld the #e.Kt day, 
ho*did, after an excellent brcakfa.st, shake* 
hands Avith tho ladies all round, and step 
into his barouche, rigid j.n(l unmoved as 
ever; and having reeoA-ered from his as¬ 
tonishment at Maud’s conduct, and grown 
to regard* hei‘ with tlie eommisei'ation duo, 
to a fitting caaididatc for Bedlam, he 
thought of his ci’ops, during at least half of 
his twenty miles’ drive home. 

Lady Herricsson had made ono more 
feeblo effort to appeal to her daughter’.s 
feelings that last night, by asking her to 
Cpmo to her room and talk to her, as they 


Avero going up to bed. Maud kissed her 
step-mother. 

“ Now if it is about Mr. Durborough 
or Sir AndreAV, mamma. . . . More than 
enough lias boon said. I bad rather not, 
if you please, discuss tlio matter any more.’ 
Anything else you have to say f o me, I will 
listen to.” 

n’hon bad Lady Herries.son sighed, and 
shaken her bead very sadly— as Avas dis¬ 
tinctly Avitnes.sed by the tAA'^o visitors at tho 
top of tho stairs ; .md she and her daughter 
had parted, and passed onwards. 

The fellowing day, tho ono on which Mr. 
Durhorongh took his departure—was Avith- 
out incident AA'orth record. Sir Andrew did 
not speak to Maud when sho enme doAvn to 
breakfast (Avhich, as fhe visitors agreed 
afterwards, she fully deserved), and as soon 
as Mr. Durbovongh’s baionche bad driven 
away, he ordered In's horse, and rode in to 
the pettj' sessions at Scornton. Tho sharp 
administralion of justice Avas a wholesome ■ 
A'cnt to tho baronet’s irritability, no doubt, 
for when he appeared at. dinni'r that night, 
hoAA'as very much as usual, and pi'rpetralcd 
,twp dreary joke.s, at which the lady-visitors 
and their liusbaud.s Innghod, ■ ix.s in duty 
bound. These men, being distant eon- 
nexions of Sir Andrew’s, tnii.sf, hy all tlio 
conventional laws of Avhat is right, stay at 
Mortlands once a ju'ar; hul, heiiig per,sons 
of no particular con.sideratinn, were bidden 
at what might be called odd times, ’flieir 
presence iioaa'^ Avas aii inestimable relief to 
Maud; they Avere all tnadies of the hwest 
de.sei'])tion, Avho acted as e.horns to Sir 
AndrcAv or her mother, in a way (hat niado 
Maud sick ; bitt she felt grateful to them 
now fof they broke that terrible (I’io. 

Immediately after breakfast next tnnrii- 
ing, Manil hiiiTicd ilown to tlie Arillago 
post-office. Sho had not slept all night; 
she Avas in a fever of excitement. There, 
.sure, enough, lay the letter directed, as 
Maud had r eque.stcd, to M. H., in a cramped 
foreign-looking baud, with the Salislniry 
jinst !iTid “ Beckworth House ” 

stamped in blue on the rover.so side of the 
envelope. Jbn post-misti’css stared as, in 
reply to Maud’s inquiry, she delivei’cal thi.s 
letter to her, and the young lady walked 
rapidly aAA'.ay. Sho tore open tho cov'er; 
sho could not wait even until she got into 
tho •park, but hegau reading the letter as 
she Aveiit doAvri the street. 

“ Mrs. Cartarefchas received Mary Hind’s 
letter. Tt is satisfactory; and so is the 
testimonial, as far as it goes; but it says 
nothing, Avlicther sho has been in service 
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already. Mrs. Cartaret desires to see Mary 
Hind, in order to judf^e for hei’self. She 
is not easy to please. Her place is not an 
easy one. She will pay M. H.’s travelling 
expenses to Beckworth House (and back, 
should she not keep her), and give her a 
month’s wages, at the rate of twenty 
pounds a year for a few days’ trial. Mrs. 
Cartaret allows no followers, nor any light 
conduct. She will have no flowers nor 
tails. Mjiry Hind will be under the 
housekeeper, whom she must obey and 
treat with re.spect. She must not quarrel 
with her fellow-servant.s, or give lierseif 
airs. Many maids have loft on this ac¬ 
count. Maiy Hind had better start at 
once. Beckworth House is eight miles from 
Salisbury, and the train will drop her at 
the park gate.” 

Perhaps Maud had hardly realised what 
her position was to be until she read this ; 
for the colour mounted into her cheeks 
when she came to the “ followers” and the 
“light conduct.” . . . Well, never mind. 
The main thing was that she was to be 
tried; that a door was opened to her 
(though only ajar, as it were) by which 
she might escape, and no longer eat her 
step-mother’s Itusband’s bread, but eaim it 
for herself. This was everything. “ Thank 
God !” she said, almost aloud. “Farewell 
to fine-ladyism, and all the hollowness of 
a wretched life, without anythmg to do, 
and in dependence on a man X despise. 
Welcome honest servitude and hard work!” 
She liked decision and plain-speaking, 
qualities which certainly distinguished this 
letter, •written to what was believed to be 
a village girl, who had won golden opi¬ 
nions from the curate. Theyo was nothing 
in it that ought to annoy her; but she 
began to sec, for the first time clearly, 
what it was she was undertaking. She,’ 
who knew herself to be singularly impfi- 
tient of control, was about to enter upon a 
life the first condition of which was im¬ 
plicit obedience. Mary’s delinquency on 
that score crossed her mind, agdall that 
Mr. Miles had said about it. And"just 
as she had reached this po int in her re¬ 
flections, she heard behind her^feng swing¬ 
ing step, and the very voice she was at' 
that moment thii^ing of called out: 

“ I beg your pardon. Miss Pomeroy, 
but I think you have just dropped this 
letter.” 

She felt that she changed colour as she 
held out her hand for it, and she looked 
up into his face, in her quick, keen way, as 
if trying to read his thoughts. 


“ How did you know that it was mine ? 

. . . as the . . . address . , 

“ I saw yon drop it as I was leaving the 
school, but you walked at such a pace. Miss 
Pomeroy, I had some difficulty in catching 
you up without taking to running.” 

She hesitated for a moment. He had, 
of course, seen the address, and she felt 
she must offer some explanation of this, or 
his suspicions might bo aroused. 

“ I suppose you guessed whose initials 
these are r”’ she said, pointing to the ad¬ 
dress ; but her manner, as Miles afterwards 
remembered, had not its usual directness; 
it was troubled, and she turned her eyes 
away from him as she spoke, “I have 
written to a lady about Mary Hind. 1 
hope to get her a place, but . . . for many 
reasona-... I desired this lady not to write 
to me . . . that is, at the house. Indeed, 
the letter is addressed to Mary her.self.” 

“ I hope she will get the place. Miss Po¬ 
meroy. Have you sent my testimonial ?” 

, “ 1 have.” 

“ And do you know anything of the lady ? 
What is her name ?” 

“,I know nothing of her. She is a 
stranger,” replied Maud, rapidly, gliding 
over the other quo.stion. “ if Mary gets 
the place" she will owe it entirely to you, 
Mr. Miles. ... 1 hope she will be bappy. . . . 
Do you think if people do their duty—in 
atiy state of life—they must be happy, Mr. 
Miles ?” 

He paused before answering her ques¬ 
tion. It was the village gossip tliat she 
was to be marrieU to Mr. Durborougb, and 
he thonght, •with a pang,' that her question 
had reference to this. At last, he saiil, 
slowly: 

“ It depends upon whether the state of 
life is oiio to which wo are called, or whe¬ 
ther we choose it for ourselves# having our 
eyes open to the knowledge of good and evil. 
When Providence places us in a certain 
position, without our own free will having 
anything«to do w'ith it, I believe that the 
.faithful discharge of duty docs ensure*a 
certain measure of happiness. When we 
deliberately leave that state of life for 
another ” * 

He broke off: but, incomplete as the 
sentence was, its meaning was "clear to 
Maud; and, interpreting it as she did, its 
immediate application to her own case 
startled her so much that she looked into 
John Miles’s face once more, with anxious 
scrutiny. His eyes were bent upon the 
ground, his lips trembled, and there was 
a alight contraction of the brow which 
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told Maud that the man waa suffering 
keenly. She could not see, indeed, all 
that was passing in hia mind; but some¬ 
thing of it she guessed, and she felt sure 
that no suspicion of her resolve was there. 
Sir Andrew’s sarcasm crossed her mind. 
Alas ! how much better for her, perhaps, 
would it have been had she returned this 
faithful, upright man’s love, and found a 
refuge by his cottage fire, instead of seek¬ 
ing it on the wide world ! It had fallen to 
her lot to meet with so little love in life, 
that she could not but feel gratitude and 
compassion, and a certain lender regret¬ 
fulness, as she looked up at that honest 
red-nosed face, and thought that this 
might he the last time she should ever 
sec it. 

Perhaps the feminine desire t»liat ho 
should not think too ill of her when she 
had disappeared, no one could .say whither, 
prompted her to say, at last: 

“ ilr. Miles. 1 think I am going to leave 
Mortlands before long. The world >^11 
abuse me very mucli, but you are not of the 
world, and know something of what I have 
snfiered here—something of what has led 
to del ermine mo on taking this step. You* 
will not be too harsh in your judgment, will 
you ? You have always been very kind, and 
have given me good advice, wliich, unfor¬ 
tunately, it was not in my nature to follow. 
Well, you will have one stubborn sheej) 
t.he less in your fiild ! But do not think 1 
have been ungrateful. 1 wanted to tell yon 
so before 1 go, and J may not have anotiier 
oppoi'tuiiity: J shall never forget your kind¬ 
ness to me as long as 1 live, Mr. Miles.” 

I’oor John ! It was with great difficulty 
that, ho managed to say calmly : 

“ I’ardon nu'. Perhaps I have no right 
to ask it, hut have you well weighed the 
solemn, irreimcahlo nature of the step you 
are about to take ?” 

Quick as lightning the truth of what lie 
believed flashed upon licj-; hut she dared 
not undeceive him. She could o^ily reply, 
“J have.” 

“ Oh! Miss Pomeroy, before it is too 
late, pause, pause, I beseech you, and 
if •” ' . ^ 

“ It is too late. My decision is made.” 

“ Thert I can only say, God pi-ospcr you 
atid may He so order your life that you 
never have cause to regret it!” 

“ If a good man’s prayers avail anything, 

I know I have them,” said'Maud, tromu- 
lotisly, for John Miles’s emotion, which he 
could not quite control, had infected her. 
“ Good-bye, lili-. Miles.” 


They had reached the park-.gato. He 
wrung her hand in silence, and pa.ssed into 
hi.s cottage. And I believe, iii the soliiudo 
of liis own I'loset, where ho sat with his I'aco 
buried in his hands, motionless, for an 
hour or more, that those prayers, the fer¬ 
vent outpouiings of the young man’s heart, 
rose, as Maud pretiicted that they would. 
And wht) shall say that they availed no¬ 
thing in the end ? 

The next morning, when Maud appeared 
neither at prayers, nor at the breukfitst- 
tablo. Lady Herriesaon desired that her own 
maid should go up to Miss Ponioroy’s room, 
an<l see if she was unwell. Presently Lady 
Herriesson was called out of the hreakfa-st- 
rooip, and found her maid looking rather 
pale. Miss Pomeroy’s door was locked. 
Tho housemaid had left .some hot water 
there at eight o’clock, according to Mias 
Pomeroy’s general orders (for since Mary 
Hind’s departure she would allow no one 
into her room until she was dressed), and 
there the jug still .stood. Tluy had knocked, 
and knocked, but there was no reply. 
Lady Herxlesson, in much trej)idation, now 
went up herself — but with no hotter 
results ; Sir Andrew followed, lo see what 
was the matter, and found his wife in 
hysterics, and the farm-carpenter taking 
off tho lock of the door. In a couple of 
minutes it swung hack, .and Sir Andrew 
walked into the room. It was empty. He 
glanced at the bed; it had not been slept 
in. Upon the t.ablo lay a letter directed 
to Lady Herriesson : he tlu’u.sb it into his 
wife’s hand, and stood over her while the 
poor lady, in her bewilderment and terror, 
read as follows: 

Dear Mamma, —T am afraid yon will bo 
angry when you find tliat 1 have left 
Mortlands without telling you where I was 
going; but, at all events, do not be alarmed 
about me, as I am quite safe. I am going 
to try and earn my bread ; I can no loiigor 
be a burden upon Sir Andrew, and having 
di8a^,o_it^J.pd him and you as to this mar¬ 
riage, I feel doubly that it is iny duty to 
try and proride for myself in some other 
way. Donot bo tho least uneasy about 
•mo : I am strong, and have plenty of cou¬ 
rage, and having, I thinks no false pride, 
prefer work to a life of inaction and de¬ 
pendence. Pray do not attempt to trace 
me; it would do no good, even if you suc¬ 
ceeded. You shall hear from mo soon, when 
I hope to be able to tell you that I am 
happy—which I have not been for a long, 
long time. Accept my sincere thanks for 
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all your kindness, and care of me for eigh- | little doubt that she bad gone to some 
teen years, and believe me to be friend in London, and would bo heard 

Yoxn-s aftectionately, of in the course of a day or two. And 

Maud. on the morning of the fifth day a letter did 
come; but so short, bold, and vague in its 
It is needless to say that Lady Herriesson contents, that Lady Herriesson’s disquie- 
rolapsed into hysterics on reading this, tudos could by no means bo allayed. Maud 
and Sir Andrew raged in a very terrible wroie, indeed, that she was well, and happy; 
manner. Was there ever anything so mon- but that was all. There was no clue to 
strous, so utterly inconceivable as such where, or in what capacity she was living, 
conduct? That any one belonging to him The post-mai’k on the letter was “Bristol.” 
should disgrace herself thus—should make The police in that city were communicated 
herself the talk of the whole country-side, with; they could obtain no clue to the 


and run olT in this shameful way, and then, 
to crown the enormity, proclaim that she 
was gone to earn her bread ! Good God ! 
such a tiling as this ho had never eyen 
heard of in the whole conrse of his oxpe- 
I’ienco ! The girl, if caught, must bo ■ 
treated as a lunatic; and to .shut her up | 
would save her, perhaps, from a worse fate ; ' 
for what could one expect such a creature, 
wlio .sot all laws, all authority at defiance, 

I to come to ? 

Of course, messengers were sent in all 
directions to the nearest railway-stations, ' 
and all the neighbouring villages, but no- 
tbiiig could be heard of the missing young 
lady. I’lie news reached John Miles, on ' 
the swift wing of rumour brought from the 
great bouse, very cai'ly in the day. ’Liza 
rushed in, lieavily laileii, and discharged 
the intelligence', much as she was v/ont to 
empty the coal-box upon the fire—bill at 
him. And, strange to say, bo was less 
horrified than any one. Ho was grieved 
that she bad taken such a step (bo know 
nothing of its objecl, of course) ; but be 
fell, that even this, reprehensible as it was, 
Avas better than her emancipating lierself 
from her detested life by mariiage with a 
• man like Mr. Durborough. lie tried to 
assure himself that bis own hopeless love • 
had nothing to say to this ben.se of I'clicf in 
finding that she had not consented to be 
another’s; but that it was lun-ely because 
th.'ih other Av.as nuwortby of her, and that, 
knowing Maud’s character, ho je new that 
had she so consented to perjure herself, she 
Avould have been an utterly miserable wo¬ 
man. At all events there was"^tird tbank- 
fulne.ss at bis heart that she h.ad not done 
thus thing; and hoAvever the world—espe¬ 
cially the world of Mortlands— might view 
the extraordinary stop she had taken, dt 
was only with sorrow he thought of if, as 
complicating the difficulties of her position 
with regard to Sir Andrew. Ho had veiy 


mystery. 

Sir Andrew Avonld have inserted an ad¬ 
vertisement in the Times, hut for his dread 
of increasing the publicity of this disgraceful 
scandal. Ail attempts to hush up, or ex¬ 
plain awey, the young lady’s disappearance 
were of course useless. It was very soon 
genei’ally known; but it vras also known 
that no allusion was to be made to it before 
Sir Andrew. She Avas snjtposcd to bo “ on 
a vjsit.” And in this uncomfortable state 
m.attors remained for tlirce weeks, dni'ing 
Avliicli John Milos’s anxiety to learn what 
had really become of Mauil, became na- 
lurally greater every day. It was then that 
.a trifling incident occurred which areusetl 
•iill the acHv'o eniu-gy of the man’s nai ure; 
for it seemed to iiim to have .some po.ssiblc 
bcai'ing upon Miss Pomt'voy’s late. 
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' PEUSOiSTAL. . 

Tt was mt FATfitut’s AVtsu, expressed in writing only a week lioforo 
liis death, that I, lii.s oldest son, ajid latterly liis assistant editor, slinuld 
snccoed him in (he management of the Journal so long associated vviih 
liis name. 

In accordanct! with this cldtii-ly•ex[i cessed ilesire, and sfi-ong in the 
hope inspired hy so encouraging a mark of his euntidence, 1 address 
niysell’ to the fnifihnent of Mio task Avhieli ho ajipointed me to discharge. 

It is intended that the raanagenient of “ Aia, Tin; Yi'.au, TtooND,” in 
the fninrc', shall be based on precisely the same priiicijiles as (liose on 
Avhieh it has, nj) to this time, been eonduoted. Tlic sam*- authors who 
have contributed to its columns in time past, Avill eontrihulc to them still. 
The same .spirit, which has in the past pervaded its jiagc's Avill, so far as 
conscientious endeavour may render it possihle, {lervade tliem still, 'riie 
same earnest desire to advocate wliat is riglit and l.riu', and to oppo.se 
what i.s false and unworthy, which Avas the guiding ]irineiple of my 
Father’s career, and Avliich has always charaeterised his managetiient. of 
“Ai.t. tur yK.AK lloL’ND,” Avill, 1 most earnestly hope, continue to he 
ajiparwt in its every word. 

So much, then, being the same, it. may not he pre,snmjitiioiis in me 
to Jiope that the same I'oaders with whom, this Jouinal, and tiiat which 
preceded it, found /hvour f^r so many years, may still care to see tlie 
familiar title page on'their tables as of old. ^ 

With this brief explanation of the eour.-,( T propose to adopt, and 
omitting all roferenne Avhatevcr to my own ]icrsoi«fi''H!e!ings in eomiexion 
with the great sorroAV which lias rendered this statement necessary, 1 
leaiAt! the futui'O Journal to speak lor itself. 

“It is better that CAmiy kind of work, honestly undertaken and 
discharged, sbould speak for itself than be spoken for." These Avero 
the words with which my Father inaugurated the Now Series of “ Ai.i. tur 
Ykab Iloux'D.” I cannot surely do better than repeat them in this ])lace. 

ClIARLKS DIO KENS, Jdn". 
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THE HOCTOirS MIXTUHE. 

I _ ^ « 

BOOK I 

ciurrKR X. iMPOimsr news. 

In a very few days they liad gone, and 
Leadersibrt deserted. The new house¬ 
keeper came down, and Jjady Buckstone’s 
decorators entered into possession. But, 
in pas.sing thi'ough town, Mr. Deader ivcnt 
to speak about the gi*eat soldier question, 
being led to the ofiieial by klr.s. Leader, 
who saav lit Biut this measure of popu¬ 
larity should he acquired—and received a 
gracious answer. The news reached Lord 
' Shipton hy special privih'ge, in a jn'ivate 
letter from Mr. Ltiader, and for days, wliile 
tlio old niackintosh-gig was lying i5p in 
ordinary in the inn-yard, lie was going 
, about exhibiting this lettcj’, which certified 
as to his share in the matter, and begin¬ 
ning “ .My dear Slii])tou.” TJie Doetor 
I was very jileasant on this exhibition, asking 
many a friend, “ Had ya>u to go tiiroiigh 
‘ my dear Shipton ?’ ” But days rolled on, 

, then weeks, then months. Public opinion 
j tui’ned against 1 lord Shipton, led in a good- 
Immouj'ed v.-ay by the Doctor. t 

“ I t<dd you, you wem a.s sanguine as a 
little boy. Ah, my dear Shipton, your 
wish was failier to tliat.” 

\ About this time, however, various manu- 
j facturing districts about became disturbed; 

I there ivere some bui'nings ol‘ mills, and it 
was I'eit advisable to have soldiers di.s- 
tributeil in a more scattered way' ovei' the 
country. And tlie otheials wbo bail long 
since forgotten the application of tlie 
“great teiTitorial pro[)j-iotor,’’now rcealled 

I the existenee of the Iiarracks.Lord Ship- 

ton was the eliannel. He had the news—a 
privaie loiter. It wa.s all true. Tho: sol- 
j diers had been got back again. It seeiiyid 
like the I'estoration of llie. Bomdions. it 
was almost broken to the old jioople, wlio 
were (-neouragod to uttei' a fei'vent “tliaiik 
God!" that tliey lia-d been spared to siai 
the glorious day. It was consideroil that 
' Lord Sbiptou bad done tliis btfstTie^. “ Iff 
was a hard tussle,” he said, “but we liad 
stuck to them too long t(^4j rebullcd.” 
j Tho only way was to come back again aij.d 
again, and so ho did. He had always said 
his plan was to worry them iulu it. A< 
lying election slander, as it was called, 
was later cii’cnlated, tliat a future milil,ary 
candidate liad taken the Avliolo eredil, of 
this rcsloration through certain inlliience 
at the Horse Guards. However, “the 
soldiers were coming,” and to Lord Ship- 

-. .. 


ton all the honour, all the credit, and 
also tho talk, of tho proceoiiings wa.s due. 

“ He was ■willing,” ho said, “ to tell the 
whole thing frankly to any one.” So he 
did, over and over again: to the land¬ 
lord, Bull, to tho clergyman, to the mill- 
ownor, to “Mr. MTntyre,” he-oil of all 
tho great mart, and to many of lower 
degi’ee; for this was a very cheap per.son 
of honour in his way, whom every one , 
could speak to; sm'prisingly acccs.sible, not |i 
to the poor and lower order—for ivhom he, 1 
had a just contem])t—but to the middle- j 
class, who stand heliiiid countors, and in |j 
offices, and earned wages, and liad legs, i 
arms, heads, or even good driid<, that could i 
Ijc in some way useful to him. | 

At the bar of the “Arms” the news | 
wa.s told. Word had been receiv'ed lo til. 'j 
up the* baiTacks hastily; the pi-epam.tions \ 
would be eommeiicod to-mor.|^w; the !; 
local iradesmeu would liave tlie orders; ji 
small tenders would lie invited to-niorrow ; ji 
trade was to be set agoing, everybody !| 
dnriehed. All was owing to the inde- j 
fatigahle patriotic Shipton. “Wi' should j! 
give yon a iestiniunial, sir, for your ser- |‘ 
vites. You havo woi'ked in t.he lioata and o 
in tho dews, hoping against hope.” Com- |i 
])linient,s which Lord Shipton .■jccejitcd uitli j 
a inodcsli self-abnegation. 

“ Oh, 1 declare,” said the Doelor, good- 
h union redly:, “ I .think he has well earned 
the teapot to which the. last .s[n>a,kor was j- 
alluding. I don’t say' but that il' this he ;i 
pre.s8e.d, 1 Wonldii’t put in a claim for 
a big tea-urn luyself. Do you follow me, |' 
Lord Shiphm ?” j: 

Tho latter gentlnnan laugliod, but took p 
the liiut. TJie Doetor looked dangerous. 1' 
“ indeed, 1 must say onr friend, .l''indlfder, : 
lias been too modest all this lime.” 

Then the Doctor went home u ilb the | 
news, liaving taken “the* lord,” as he j . 
csdled hfm, “ down a peg.” ! 

“Ah, it’s great news, my girls.” he said, j 
“ The place’ll waken up now. We’ll all 
be genfiemen aud ladies again.” ; 

“Oh, hut Polly, dear, you must tell fapa | 
not to be in too great a hurry. There an: 
dreadful wild njen among officers, aud she 
must talvo time, mustn’t, she, fatlier ?” P 

“Oh, leave that to me. I'll take eiire i 
of you, Coaxy. Not one of niy' lads but p 
must produce his papers, clean and gen- | 
teol, to tho satisfacUon of Peter. Tlien, i 
sir, bo be duke, or noble, or simjile gen- I 
tinman, and not till then, sliall he liuve my j 
daughter.” Ij 

“ But if I like him, Peter, dear, and if I 11 
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soe lie likes me—:tud the time is so short. 
1. know' ihey arc all nice.” 

Katcy shook lim- head. “ They love and 
iliey l ido awa}', dear.” 

“ Xot from me, Katoy. 1,’d rather like 
to SCO the ifoutlemau n ho’U tiy that ti’ick 
with a d:uii;ii(er of Peter Findlater, M.D. 
Bat h(! may find oat, from a previous ao- 
quaiuiaiiee with my chanieter, that such a. 
proci'i'dinu’ would be hardly safe. By the 
Ijord Chief Justice,” he added, tieroely, 
let any Jack Cornet amonj^ them Ju.st 
try even a soft spi'cch witii a ^irl of mine, 
without substantial action following-, and 
! II-—pull his nose.” Feeling tliat this was 
a weak climax, he added the word ‘‘otf!” 

'rin re wasquiti.i a Ihittor in the Doctor’s 
house tliui night; the delighted Polly, 
befove she went to bed, turning over 
ancii'nt miliinej-y for a choice of what 
would best suit, t.ho military eye; for it 
\vas laid out and settled that, she was in- 
t'vilabjy io have them, and that she would 
only have to ehnoso one i.if the gidlaut 
young fellows who vveie coming. ]'h'*n 
Kati'V was aJVeeted by tlie a])[irouehing 
separal ion, and again begged of her sister 
to be carofnl in the selectioti--",so imicli*de-, 
pend'd on ii, and she. might be wreb'hod 
her whole life, i’olly was ]>ro\'oked at this 
danqnng of he.r ardent plans. " 

“ Vou mns’iit judge ev'ery man by 
Cla.vke's son, who is going into the chuixli. 
In the anil} t here is great iiidnlgeuce, and 
people are not so strait.” 

*'Biitr if} oil w'ero unhappy, Polly dear, 
i* would In'iak my hcrirt.” 

'fhere was a ehajige in Polly even at 
liiul time. She had grown excited and 
lather vmlronising on her expected pi’omo- 
iion. must eonie, and stop with 

me very often, Jvatey!”) And, indeed, 
with tliat bright blooming face and na¬ 
tural manner, they must liave been “born 
villains” a\ ho would dare to trille Avith the 
gentle alleciions of our Polly. Other less 
(hi'eatcning views had succeedei-l in the 
brain fJ' .lloetor Fiiidlatiu-, who was iiOAV 
hoiow'over iiis tumbler, ill whose pleasant* 
fancies ho saw ligures and .scenes. He 
Iiad })hins of ids own—very deep and spe¬ 
cious om s ; and, a.s he rose to go to beil, he 
said, alond ; “ Now, Peter, my hoy, you’ll 
have to show the.se peojile, you know, how, 
to ])]ay the game—for here is the pack of 
card.s at last.” 

CXlAI-l KR XI. THE SOLDIEKS ARKIVE. 
Heiu;, then, Avas “the pack” at last, ac¬ 
cording to Doctor Fiiidlater’s expression. 


Hero w.n.s come round the joyful morning 
when tho exjiected regiment—-Du Hairy’s 
Own Dragoon Guards— Avas coming in. 

The whole place had an air of holiday, 
as well, imleed, it might, for t.ho feeling 
was that ^'ilstoa avus now, at la.st, about to 
Avako from Jicr long U-aucc, cast off her 
grave-clothes, and <i|)eii her arms to wel- 
oomeherohl love. Now was trade to revive, 
that is, the smaller grocers and bulcliers 
receive something more t han a pi’cearious 
custom ; and now would the stagnant 
stix'am of sociely', too long congealed 
almost, begin io Hoav, sjtarkling willi those 
crimsAiu globidcs of military eireulation. 
There was a general air of ciiiinsily and 
lounging. Nuieber.s of gentlemen, in¬ 
cluding Lord Sliipton, Iho licro of the day, 
had tlriven to liic Leader Arms, and were 
at the elub-room wiudoAv; there was a 
look in their eyes that seemed susyiieions 
of I'ach other. It Avas noun, and the regi¬ 
ment AVas long overdue. 

Glosi' by the entranee of the little town, 
wdiich was :i.p])roached by a sort of rich 
and winding avenue, lined, with green 
heilgerows and st rips of hank and eummoii, 
and many a line Iree (lioiv diilerent from 
BlucktlK)r[> and the level oeiire-coloiired 
brick-field swamps whieli lay alioiit it!), 
at a beiid, tiierc was the Doctor’s suli- 
stantial red-brick limi.se, burly in the 
t-xtreme, old-fashioned in ils six windows 
in .a row, its roof iJiapcd into a, triangular 
jicilimcut, with a round window adorning 
the centre. Fveiy wimlow is furni.shed with 
faces lookin.g out, (he house lieing one of 
the I'ertile mansions, and teeming with 
huinauJile; AvJiiie the Inass plate on the 
green gate told ns the Doctor’s name: 

o o 

DOCTOU FIN 1) LA'I’Eil, 

SrRGlKlX 

. A.\j> .Acc'uueiri'.'fu. 

At this moment av'c can hear Katoy’s 
A'oice, musical and ringing, I’olly stn’king 
ill and out, not caTing much Avhether she 
intorrupled her in tho midst of a sentence. 
tJei’liu'ily to-day', the house is fall of 
friends avIio liaA'c come to .see the soldiers 
come in the .Doctor’s iiuuso was a 

coigne of vantage, and hero was gathered 
*the jiarsou’s wife and <langhtcrs, and the 
solicitor’s niece, and .several Avomcn who 
were ardent admirers of tho I'amily and 
qnrtled the Doctor’s jests, and were like 
public criers in singing eternal praise of 
the cliarms of “ those two .sweet girls.” Was 
there a retined young dame of quality ih 
the neighbourhood f—what Avas she to 
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Kitty ? Was tliere a gazetted beauty seen 
in the street, or shopping at M’Intyro’s ?— 

• she was not a patch upon Polly ! A useful 
and friendly claque, whose services were more 
than repaid by the strong cup of tea, or a 
bidding to one of the Doctor’s little revels, 
’’i’here was, of course, Mr. Webber, now at a 
drawing-room window, now sitting on a 
stool between the two girls, now “slipping 
out ’’ in obedience to a mysterious, “ See 
here, Billy, a word with you,” from the 
Doctor, appearing at the door. This was 
to get Billy’s “ advice and opinion ” on a 
fresh jar of “ Bushmills,” and about which 
his mind misgave him. Over this choice 
spirit was some profound tasting and 
shaking of heads, “ Run a buck on us 
this time, I fertr, Billy,” the Doctor said. 
Billy, re-appearing in the tlrawing-room, 
crept in softly on all fours, and coming up 
to the parson’s son, gave his calf a pinch, 
at t he same time utteiang a clever imitation 
of the yelp of a dog. The start and even 
terror of the victim was welcomed with a 
scream of delight. Por it was by an in¬ 
exhaustible versatility in such tricks that 
Mr. Webber ejidearcd himself to his friends. 

But, hearken now to a sort of musical , 
buzz and droning, as of a liivc afar off. 
From the Doctor’s window it can be seen 
that faces arc all looking in one way. 
Some begin to run. Ragged urchins come 
running in, looking behind them. Now' is 
heard the cheerful braying of military 
music — the beating of the tlrum — the 
brazen crash—the cries—the frantping of 
the crowd; yes, here is “ the horse,” as 
they were called. Up with every window' 
in the Doctor’s house, and every child has 
to Iks held up so as to have a good view. 
Polly is seen stretching her fine figure 
very far out, with Hushed excited face aiid 
. dancing eyes, now pointing, now talking 
over her shoulder. She is the first to see 
them as they debouch at the comer, the 
sun flashing out on her bright face, the 
breeze blowing on her hair. Here they 
were, several abreast, the band first, all 
gold and glitter, mounted on <;ircus.-likc 
steeds, pink nosed, yellow coated, and good- 
natured looking, even to the l»»i< 4 iit and pbi- 
I losophic creature who has a drum like a 
I round table and table cloth at each ear, 

I Now they all advance briskly, nodding 
i ; their heads hard, and jingling their chains, 
ji At an interval, and riding by liims'elf, 

Ij is the colonel, a fine burly pattern of 
i a man, with a noble horse, and who 
I rides as if ho was in his arm-chair, his 
jj gauntlet arm akimbo, and his hand iipon 


his hip. Colonel Bouchier’s moustaches’ 
are twirled up with a good-natured inso¬ 
lence. He cannot help taking special ■ 
note of the delighted and excited Polly, 
who has seen the first officers, and pro¬ 
claims her audible admiration. After him 
they all come, jingle, clatter, rattle, “ thud” 
of hoofs, flashing, glittering—a clink clank, 
never interrupted a second. All the men ! 
in helmetcd faces were turned up to the 
sisters with a curious inquiry. They could 
distinguish the ofllcers at a glance. 

“ There, pets of my heart,” said the 
Doctor, when the last soldier had gone; 

“ tlierc, w'e have them safe landed at last, 
dory be to God ! I declare I could sing 
Nnnc Dimittis, with the best of my two i 
lungs, and against the most piping tenor 
in a catbrdral. Come, Billy, give me the ^ 
loan of your arm, and let us go up and j 
inspect these dear boys.” 

First, “ a little flip,” after all that exor- ; 
tion of the morning—the Doct.or knew no 
siK^li dryw'ork as staring out of w'iiidow. ! 

•■“We’ll have tine times now, Billy. ! 
now that wo have got all this flesh and j 
blood into the place. You and T will be i 
dining twice a week at the mess. You | 
heard my poor darling tdiild. Did you ^ 
ever see ^sucHi .an artless, over-hoard way,, ' 
as her young lieart i.urned to the sohlier.s. 
Then, with the blessing of the lif)rd (.Hiicf j 
.lustiee, she shall hav'o her pick ('f the lot ; I 
and you, my dear Billy, shall rope those , 
t.wo l(}ving hearts together. Yoii, my own ^ 
dome.stic chaplain for many ycar.s, that, have ' 
given me niaify a leg-iip, when I ride iny 
hobby horse. And, see here, Billy, don’t 
think I’m not up to the tricks of tlu'sc .l.-iek- 
a-dandies: lot ’em go thus far and no far¬ 
ther; or, any fart,her,” added he, solemnly, [ 
“ and Peter Findlatcr is down on t.htau 
like a cock on a percussion cap. Sir, theiT- | 
was a brother of mine living ;ffc Macroom, | 
and one of these Jacks in red livciry dared j 
to trifle with the ’fl’eetions of his si.stcr; j 
and, sir, ho litorally kicked the shoulder- j 
blades otf that nuui! So, Billy, if you’ro : 
•a fn’eud to any of these new military rffd j 
mullets, you may let them know tliat Peter i 
really deals on sttjiot business prinei]»les.” | 

CHAFIEB XU. THE THIN ENH OP THE WEHCiE. j 

. The troops wore all drawn up in front ! 
of the Leader Arms, which, for the present, | 
was to be head-quarters for the officers, i 
with the whole town looking on. Colonel 
Bouchicr, C.B., was making hoarse roars 
and bollowings, which wero followed by cor¬ 
responding motion.s and plungings among 
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the men. Some were to bo billeted about the 
town for the present, as the barracks were 
not quite ready ; and the officers’ jfiess was 
to be hold at the inn, as the Doctor soon 
ascertained. The latter familiarly tapped 
one of the dragoons with his slick, and 
motioned to him io stoop down, for con¬ 
versation. 

“ JMy poor fellows, you’ve had a dusty 
ride of it. Fine man the colonel is, and as 
good a horseman as ever had leather be¬ 
tween his legs. See here, my men, wliich 
is your surgeon ? I see him—Camgee ? 
Doctor Gam geo-—Scotch of course, J3illy. 
You see how tlu'y contrive to get all the 
tinkering and soldering of the glorious 
human fabric into their own hands!” In a 
moment the Doctor had edged up* to ihat 
officer, who had dismounted, and seemed 
to be looking for something. “Allow,ine, 
sir, to introduce my.self—Doctor I’indlater, 
leaditrg phy.sieiun, surgeon, and acker.shiiro 
of this place, M.D. of (ho Royal ()ol]ege,of 
Physicians, Irehiml. 1 should be proud, 
Doedor G/imgee, i.o bo of service to you.” 

The military surgeon replied in a st>;oijg^ 
Seolcli accent, and asked several questions, 
on which the Doctor poui'od out a stream 
■of information, ending q^eh vvii.li a. “Rut 
I’ll put you in the way of all that!” Ry 
the time the soldiers were ready to move 
on. Doctor Gamgeo wa.s in po.sse.ssiou of 
the cxai;t locality of the Do(!t(jr’s house. 

“ You must hav'c noticed the big place 
as you came in, with the ju’ctty girls in the 
windows.” He spoki; of tluMwten.sive prac¬ 
tice In' cnjoyc'd, “not but tliat tlmre was a. 
coivvtmietit margiu for a man of ability, who 
coul<l be called in, in a ticklisli case and 
furtlu'r, that below the level of the gi'ound, 
lay snug .and sweet, gallons of the primest, 
Jiiecst, cli.vi’i vita', ificoteh and Irish, which 
Hk! liord Chief Justice himself might give 
his eyes for. Indeed, one of the few truih- 
I'ul boasts of the Doctor was this: “ that 
he’d make a friend in fewer* minutes 
tluin any man living;” and ho had tlie* 
art, by a series of overpowering attentions, 
compliments, &c., of forcing an intimacy, 
•in acquaintauco at leasi:, in spite ot all 
coldness and rebuli's. His final salute was 
no less ihgenious: 

“ Make what use you cau of me, iny dear 
Gamgeo; any Jtirlher service I. cau do for 
you 1 shall be delighted.” 

All this scene Doctor Findlatcr retailed 
at his “family dinner,” to'his interested 
family. Ho had ascertained, too, the names, 
with .a few particulars besides, of some of 
the ollicers, and their general “ likelihood ” 


for liis purposes. “ Nicest young fellows I 
over saw in a saddle: so gentlemanlike— 
with money—such self-rcspoct about their 
bearing and demeanour. 

“ Polly, my sweet. I’ll bo sony to lone 
you, for you’ve been a good child to mo. 
Rut thoy’ro all youjjg, with a flue spirit 
among them, and 1 couldn’t wish you 
better off.” 

Polly looked down and blushed; thou 
hjoked up, her bright eyes dancing riotously 
from side to side. “ Aud they are very 
handsome, aren’t tlioy, Peter, dear Y We’re 
dying to know their names.” 

“ I'lasy told,” said the Doctor, ndlcc- 
tively. “ Of course, then^’s a per-ceutago 
married. AYe can’t help that. Rouehier, 
the colonel, is, that’s tlie regular tlung. 
Don’t know about (ho major. Small Lsii’t 
though ; neithc'f is Kelsio, and 1 forgot, my 
deuv.s—there's young Loader among ’em— 
ju.st joined. Hut, of e.our.se, that’s iiothiiig.” 

This piece of news caused no oxcito- 
meuf., that august 7iame being, as it wcr<), 
out of the spliero of any human calcu¬ 
lations. Ho was protected against the iti- 
lIui'Tice of any enchanters’ .spc.'ll.s. It was 
delightful talking over all this. Papa was 
considered to have such genius, such powers 
of carrying out whalcvei' lie took in hand, 
(hat ilie bright PoJJy was looked on as 
already lost io the faiiiily; and there was 
about her lui air of delighted euthusiasm 
that was really pi(£uaulj—her sistei- looking 
at. her with a foTid pride. 

“ I’olly will he cutting her old father 
yet,” he said, s( irring his tumbler, “ and 
slic’d he saying I’m not genteel enough for 
her to kee]> pompauy with.” 

The Doetorgerierally retii'cii I.o his “study” 
about, ten o’clock: when he had supped, he 
.Applied liiuiself to medical researches. He 
kept himself au courant wit.li the strides 
of seienee, which were indeed so disprojior- 
(ioned to his modest stej), that ho would 
eomplaiii seriously that “ he hadn’t wind 
for syeh pedestrians,” and gave it up as a 
had job. He liked just “running hi.s eye” 
over the ^^iiujfit, ami to one of the quarterly 
medical journals had actually contributed 
*a paper: “ Kiiidlater on Delusiou.” On the 
present occasioji, he was engaged with no 
such studies, and, witli one of “ th' tivan- 
iiahs ” in his mouth, was smiling at some 
project which seemed to be struggling some- 
where, out of the window cornice, when he 
was startled by the sound of galloping, 
a sudden plunging of hoofs, and stoppage 
as sudden at Ids gate. Looking out, cau¬ 
tiously, he saw a dragoon, and, in a moment; 
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the maid broaght him in a note. In an 
instant iho whole house was in a flutter. 

“ My warm ni^ht-coat, Mary. Take this 
out in iho fine fellow on the horse, with my 
be.sfc wishes; it’ll keep the night air out <;f 
liim.” 

The ladic.s of the house were flutteiing 
down in skirmishing order. The bright 
face of Polly highest, and peeping over the 
ba.nisters: 

“ Pet<?r, de.ar, what is it ? and won’t you 
muffle yourself up ?” 

“ Professional, d.arlings; up at Ihc Leader 
Arras. On(! of the poor olEcers—(ousultii- 
tion fee. God be wil.h you all till I come 
back.” 

“ Whist, Peter, my dear boy,” he said 
to himself as ho strode along, “ this ]ook.s 
like putting in the thin end of the wedge.” 


DISTORTIONS OP ClIRlSTlANiTY. 

The preposferous idea that utterly use¬ 
less self-inriietc'd suffering gave a man a 
claim to special felicity in the eternal life 
after doafh, caused ]uauy Chn'stinTis of the 
firat ceiil.urit's to subject theui.scilves to 
most scvei'e deprivafioiis and pains. To 
have any enjoyment in thi.s life was eon- 
siderod sinful, and th^y only vvoro looked 
upon as f.horoughly good Christians who 
made their existence nu.seruhle. Bishop 
Zeno, of Verona, iuforin.s us that thi.s 
morbid view of Christianiiy was enter¬ 
tained gca-icrally in Iho f'oiirtli eeninry, iuid 
that it wa.s helit^vod to be “the highest 
glory of Christian virtue to tread nature 
under foot.” 

Because Our Saviour was recorded f.o 
have skiyed forty days in tlie di'sert. and 
to have Ikstod, it beeame (juito a fashion to* 
retire fo the desert and “ to tread nature 
under foot.” The deserts of Syria and 
Egypt were <‘rowded with sclf-b>rmer)ting 
“ saint.s,” Tlie .su'ferings which these po».)r 
lunatie-s inveiit+<1 foi- themselves, aiu.l^the 
fortitude with which they endured them, 
are wonderful. One of ihem^h^_^has his 
place as a saint in the almanack—^lived for 
fifty yeans in a subterranean cave, witliout 
ever seeing the friendly light of the sun. 
Others buried themselves to the neck in 
the glowiug sand of the descH, or sewed 
themselves up in fur. Many bnrdonetl 
themselves with heavy chains. St. Euse¬ 
bius alway,s parried two hundred and sixty 
pounds of iroijL about his body. One 
Thalalseus forced bis body into the hoop 
of a cartwheel, and remained in this highly 


useful position towards society fc<r ton 
years. After Ibis he took up hus dwelling 
in a naryow c.age. Some made a vow not 
to speak a word for years, and not to look 
at any fiice; others bound themselves to 
jump about, on one leg apiece. 

St. Barnabas, by some accident, got 
a sharp stone in his foot, which caused 
him immense pain. He rejoiced, and would 
not have it removed. Other saints slept 
on hnndlea of thorns, or tried not to slei'p , 
at all. Simeon, the son of an Egyptian 
shtiphei’d, ate only cv(Ty Sunday, aiul 
Avonnd round his waist a rope? so tight 
that boils broke nut all over him which 
smelled so odiously that nobody ('ould 
bear liks saintly company This Simeon j 
wa.s an •amhitiou.s saint; ho heeamo the j 
leader of a peculiar class, Ihe. Slylih's or 
eolu]|pn-saints. .He placeil himself on the | 
lop of a eolnnm and remained there i’oi' j 
\-ear.s. Ho lirst perclxal hinisell' on a ; 
eoJjimn oidy four yards high, lad. his j 
columns grew with his in.adness. When 
his insanity reached its utmo;;l- degree, liis ! 
j’oliigin had ri.scn (or is represent ed le have ! 
risen) to ihe height of forty yards ; on I Iris j 
he managed to keep alive fir lliirly V'’'rs; ! 

hut it. is Millieidtjto uiidcr;;(and liow lie j 
could sh't'p without lulling olF. (due oi'lii.s '! 
favomatc recreations was to b'u\ as low j 
and a.s otten as possihlo in ]'r:■,^ iirg. j 

eye-Avitness counted one thousand I wo Iran- 1 
di-ed and forty-four of hi.s bow.s, hid. ilieii ! 
gave up counting, tsimeou at last, .succeeded j 
in fasting for forty days. It is, however, j 
Avt'Il kiKjwu that lunatics can fast. a. very j 
long tune. When WiinOon bcf-aine loo j 
Aveak 1.0 stiind upright, lie had a post j 
ercete{l on tljo top of his column, to which j 
he Ava.s attached in an upriglit pc.-ilioft 
Avith chains. This madness f'oiind many 
imitators in the Orieiit, but oidy one in 
Europe. He was a native of Trier; tlie 
bishop of that city, liowever, AA'ould not 
aoknowledcrc him as a saint, but trt'ated i 
him simply as a fool. • 

Immense numbers of people resorting 
to the desert, in ordtir to live, had to form 
communities ; tluA^^ became assooiatiou.s of 
'sclf-tormentor.s, which were called monus- 
teries. St. Pasliorn i.s looked npo'n as the 
originator of these institutioTis. He had in ‘ 
his monastery fourteen hundred monks, be¬ 
sides a gi-eut number of nuns; for the ex<;it- 
able sox were, of etjurse, taken by ascetic 
fannticisin. Artificial solitudes also aro.so 
in the heart of cities. The city of Oxyrr- 
hinchus had more convents than dwelling, 
houses; and in them did pray, and not 
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work, thirty tlioiisand monks and nans. 

I Tlte most rospccted lUtiu'fS of the olmrch 
callotl the life in a convent, tlie direct roail 
to Panidisc. St. Jerome wrote, amiably : 

“ Now, if tliy young brothers and sisters 
throw iheinselves at iliy brenst, and tiiy 
motlier, witli tears and dishevelled hair and 
b)rii garmenls, shows her bosom which nou¬ 
rished tliee, and thy father lays himself on 
tlu' tlireslmld, kif;k them away from thee 
with thy feel, and he.stmi with dry eyes to 
join the si.iindiird of the <'r<)ss.” 

I'he fathers of the eliorch report many 
miraeli's of St. Aulou. 'I'lie animals of 
the desert obeyed him like well-taiighl 
poodle d'lgs. 'fhoy (.*rowded froquotitly 
round his eave, hut always waited respect- 
j fully until he had finished his prayers; 

I then i-eeeivi'd his blessing and wAit about j 
their business. When Hf. Atitou buried 
the hermit St. Paul of Thebes, wlio died in 
I bis one biindnsl anil tbirteeiith year, two 
I pious lions assisted him in digging a. grave. 
St. .Macarius bad great power over v*ild 
animals. Once, !i. hyena knocked modestly 
at his ilooe, and when the saint opened it, 
.she, .'I (list ressed mother, laid at his t-''et 
blind eiib, but at the same tina*, as a fei', 

! the >kin of .a kunb. "1 d.i not^ want tbal 
i skin, von have sloleii it,” cried the saint, 
i! ane'rily. ^I'iie jjoor liyeun was so distressed 
j that, she shed teai-.s. The saint was moved. 

“ li\yon wilt promise not to siea! any more 
■skins, I will l.ike llie skin and heal the 
i enb.” The repentant hyena, ia.iighed “ yes;” 

I the saint liealed the enb; and Ibo hyeua 
' trotted oif, a he: ter animal. 

Many of these gentry had a wonderful 
. per.si v'eranee in praying. Among them an 
j lri;;h saint, in' tho name of Kewdon, who 
prayed so long that a suallow had time, 
not only lo lay her eggs in his foldetl liaiids, 
but, to iuit^li t hem also ! 

Though th« saints aro dead, they still 
take care of the intere.sts of jiions people. 
Tho nobility simul under th(> pai+icidar 
imoti'ction of St. (leorge, St. M#uiricro, ami 
fet. Michael. 'Tiic patron’ of theologian.s it?, 
most sirangt'ly and muiccouutahly, the 
doubter St. Thomas. patron of t he 

pig.s is St, Antonins. Tho jurisdiction 
over l.'iwycrs is given to St. Tvo; over 
physician.s to St. Cosmns !i,nd St. Damiap; 
over sportsmen to St. J tubi.’rt; and t.ipplcrs 
stand unsteadily under tho powerful pro¬ 
tection of St, jila.rtin. Nations have also 
their patron saints. St. Anton, tborigh 
much occupied with bis protectorate pigs, 
lias still timo to attend to tho business of 
tho Portuguese; the Spaniards ar-o taken 


care of by St. .lacoh; tho Prendi by St. 
Denis; tho ErigHsb by St. George; tho 
Venetians by St. Marc. 

n’ho fanaticism whicii originated in 
the East was soon traiisl'erreil to jKnropc, 
where it was ])ropagaled by St. Ambro.se, 
bishop of IMilau, and St. Ji-rome, v/ho hail 
heoii a hermit, himself, ami wrote in praise 
of solitary life what is considered to bo a 
pattern of eloipieiiiv. St. Martin w'as tho 
first who esiMhlisiied eonveiits in Pi'anee, in 
th(> fourth eentnry. He heeame Arelihbliop 
of Toiir.s, and was a very ).'rmul .saint. 
Wlien he rippeariMl hellire the l']m[ici’or 
Valentiriiai), lii.at )iolenialo did noi, feel in- 
cbiieil to I'i.se in his honour. 'I'his vi'xed St. 
Martin: he jiraved, and lo ! liames hurst 
from the im()i>rial seat, and the emperor 
laid lo gel. u|) quickly. Kroiu (hat [anaod 
eonvents sprang up like musliiootns. At 
llu; lime (m'IIio liel'ornmtioji, no fcwi'i’ than 
fouvli'cii thousand niim hundred a-nd nitiely- 
thref! eonvents. of the mendicant orders 
alone, had hoeii instituted. The lb t'orma- 
tion aholisiieil eiglit hiimlrcil e.iuvents in 
Geriiiauy; hut, notwith.standing, the ICia- 
peror Joseph ihe Second ot Aiisliai still 
I'ouiid in his esiali's one thousand live huii- 
ilrod and sixly-live mona.stcrii's, .and sLv 
imndieil and i'om- nuimerie.s. Ai ihc timo 
of butln'r the number of IViars of tlie mon- 
dii'ant oi'dcT's amuunj.'‘d lo two million (bur 
Immlredand lil'ty Ihou.santl. Soirm loundcrs 
of convents were very exir.'iordiiiarv men; 
for instanei', the ahove-innic'd St. Ih nedict, 
who presenhed lo his monk.-i a, very sen¬ 
sible rule. 'I'liey were to work. The i>e- 
ned.ictiiie cotivenl,.s, eonscijnenily, heeamo 
places ol' ri'liige lov .'•eienci; and art, tiuriiig 
a time very unfavoiirahle to hoi i), and vvero 
re^:})eetell." Princes who retireil I'lmi liasi- 
generally chose those eonvenis. 

’ Par dilfererti, from the rule ol Si. ilctic* 
diet, was that .set dinvai by tbe Irishman 
C'ohmdianns. Ilozens ol iashes were his 
cotTcelion for the most triiling mistakes. 
Whosoever cord,radieteil a brother without 
adding, “if you will remember i:orivetly, 
Inother,” received lifty lashes; who spoke 
to a \v^ua,j( got two Itundveil, well told.^ 
One of the most sueecssful promoter.^ oi 
monasteries, and atlhei'ame lime ;i, veiy 
distinguislieil man, vvas Sl,. Inu-nhard. 
Luther says of him: “ If there ever was a 
ami 2 »ioii.s taoiik, it; was IJernliiivd; I 
never heard or read ol one like hitn, auti 
1 value him higher tliau all tho monks and 
priests of the whole earth.” Ho was, hovy- 
ever, a fanatical ascetic, and tormented his 
poor body in tbe most crnel manner, Jiving 
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frequently, together with his monks, on 
beechtree-leaves and coarse barley bread. 
When he took, for the .strengthening of liia 
weakened stomach, some flour prepared with 
oil and honey ho cried bitterly. He en¬ 
joyed a very high reputation, and when he 
(jjico entered Milan his hands and arms were 
.sore from the kisses with which they were 
covered by the faithful. Ho might have 
become archbishop, or even pope, but he 
refused all such honours. Neither pope 
nor emperor dared enter his convent at 
Citcaux on horseback; both walked. Ho 
was the .soul of the second crusade, and his 
persuasive tongue caused so many men to 
take the cross, that in some cities only one 
remained for every seven women. But the 
statistics of the sexes in those cities pre¬ 
viously, are not recorded. 

All the good, or at least all the best part 
of the good, which the Benedictine and 
Cistercian convents might have effected, 
Avas annihilated by the convents of the 
mendicant orders, which combined the most 
servile submission of reason to the worst 
superstition with scandalous morals. 

The idea of tlio mendicant orders origi¬ 
nated in the head of Johan Bemardoni, the 
good-for-nothing .son of a shopkeeper in 
Assisi, in Umbria. He is known under 
tlic name of Si.. I^Vancis of A.ssisi, or the 
“seraphic father.” .Not doing well in his 
father’s business, he became a soldier, and 
Avas taken prisoner, and fell sick: It is not 
clear how ho became a saint, for at first ho 
appeared to be an idiot: of whom the in¬ 
fallible Pope ilonorius hinrself said, “ that 
ho was a simpleton.” He kept the lowest 
company, Avore the most filthy rags, and 
piously robbed his father to get means for 
the restorai.ion of a ruined cliurch. How¬ 
ever, the Bishop of Assisi tt)ok the simpleton 
under his pi’otection, and ho went about*^ 
the country begging for his church, with 
such unexpected success that he conceived 
the idea of instituting a mendicant order. 
Though Pope Honorius despised him. In¬ 
nocent the Third, equally infallible, con¬ 
firmed the code which Krancis drew up’ for 
his new order, notwithstanding His In- 
falHbility’s having called it at nrs^“a rule 
for pigs, bub not for human beings.” 

“ Aims,” Prancis declared, “ are our 
heritage, alms are om’ ju.stice, begging is 
our purpose and our royal dignity; igno¬ 
miny and contcjmpt are our honour and our 
glory on the day of judgment.” Prancis 
Avas the best example of humility. In the 
commencement he was very much laughed 
at, but after three or four years, the reputa¬ 


tion of his sanctity stood so high, that the 
clergy and people came to meet liim in pro¬ 
cession when ho approached a city, and the 
bells of all the charches welcomed Iiim. 
The more the street boys teased him, or 
])eltod him with mud, the better ho was 
pleased. When he went abont begging in 
Assisi, he put everything eatable that he 
reoeived into the same pot, and when he 
became hungry he fed from the hetero¬ 
geneous mess. Once, invited to dinner by 
a cardinal, he did not touch any of the 
dainty dishes but stuck to his pot, to the 
disgust of all the gne.shs. Ho loved the 
lower animals A'ory much, and called tlnun 
his brothers and sisters. He frecpionlly 
preached to geese, ducks, and liens, and 
Avheu once the swallows and .sparrows dis¬ 
turbed him by their tAvittering, he asked liis 
“ dear sisters ” to keep quiet. Por recrea¬ 
tion, he rolled himself on thorns, went up 
to thoneck in freezing ponds, and slept in the 
snow. Ho died in 122(1, but during bis life 
thg number of Franciscan monk.s Avas very 
great, and after his death increased like the 
sands on tho sea shore. The Pranciscau- 
Uenpral offered Pope Pins tho Third an 
army of forty thousand Pranciscans for the 
war .against,tho Turks. Though a great 
many con^e.nt.s were destroyed by the Re¬ 
formation, there were still exisliiig, at the 
beginning of the last century, seven thou¬ 
sand monasteries, and nine hundred nun¬ 
neries of this order. 

The SAVorn enemies of the Franciscans 
Avcrc the Dominicans, whoso origin dales 
from about the ^ same time. They arc 
named after St. Dominions, a Spaniard, 
Avhoso name was Dominions Guzman, llo 
was sent to Franco to convert some here¬ 
tics (the Waldcnses), and there conceived 
the idea of instituting a monks’ ordei' for 
tho instruction of tho people. Ho received 
permis-sion from tho Pope, and to tliis 
order the Romish church OAves the intro¬ 
duction of tho Imiuisition and tho censor¬ 
ship of boijks. 

« To conclude, politely, with .a few female 
.saints. St. Theresa was a noble Spaniard, 
bom in 1515. Her admirers give her very 
bigb-sonnding naiAcs, as Ark of Wisdom, 
Heavenly Amazone, Balingarden Organ, 
and Cabinet Secretary of tho Ploly*^ Ghost. 
When still quite young, she intended to 
ran off to tho Egyptian desert; hut, at 
seventeen years old, her parents thought 
it boat to place her in the Carmelitan nun¬ 
nery at St. Avila. The host llevv on its 
own account from tho hand of the adminis¬ 
tering bishop into her mouth, and then 
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everybody know tfiat she was a saint. She 
became abbess of a nniincjy at Pastrana, 
where a seraph visited her, and “tapped” 
lier with a red-hot arrow several times. 
The pain was so sweet (liat she would 
liave liked it to eontinae for ever. The 
Spaniard.s still celebrate tlie anniversai'y of 
< Ids red-hot tappin<,^ on tlie 27th of Augu.st. 

The linns of St.. Tiiere.sa had to go bare¬ 
foot. Ulind obeilicTiee was their principal 
law. A nan who made a wry fieo at bad 
bread was stripped, tied to the crib of the. 
donkey, ami had to share for b'n days his 
oat.s and hay. Sncli barbarous severity 
('nforeeil the bliiulesl. obedience. When a 
nun oncc" a.sked St. 'J’heresa who was to 
ifing on that day at the evi'niiig mass, she 
was in a bad Imniour, and ♦;aid, “ ^'lle 
eat.” 'riiorefore the nun took the eat. 
under her arm, went to the altar, and, by 
liinching its tail, made it sing as well as it 
could. 

'^I'lie nuns of Si. Tlicres.'i. slept on Ijiorn.s, 
or ill the snow; drank from s[)ittooris, 
dijiptal their bread in rotten egtrs, and 
jiiereed tJieir tongues willi [tins if tluy 
broke silence. " 

bieaidy a. eoiilemporary of St. I'lierc'.sa. 
was an Iluliaii, Cat lieriiie de C^ardoiie. Slie 
lived in a. cave, wore a dre.ss interlaced 
with thorns and wire, ate grass like a 
bea.sl. without using lier ha-iuls, and once 
fasted forty days. Jn this slate she lived 
three'years. St. I’assidea.;» Cislereian uuii 
of Sienna, beat herself W'ilh thorns, and 
vva.shed the wounds with vinegar, salt., and 
popper. She .slept on cherry-stones and 
peas, wore a mailed coat, of si.vty pounds 
Aveigld, immersetl licrsell'in freezing ponds, 
and once hung her,self for a time, feet uji- 
permost, in a smoky chimney'! 

St. ('lar.a of Aiiiri lived very .severely* 
Instead *of a shift, slic wore a dog’s skin, 
or a garment made of horseliair; and she 
w'as .so hnmble, that she woidd kiss tho 
feet of a dirty peasant girl without per¬ 
mitting lier to wash tiiym first. After ghc 
had “ sullied them by her kiss ” (then why 
kiss them, one would ask ?) she washed 
them her,self! When fit. Clara died, there 
were found in her heart all the inst ruments 
of tin; passion in miniature. There were 
also found in lior body’’ three mysteritjus 
stones, each of tlio same weight, but of 
which ono was as lieavy as all three, two 
were not licavicr than one, and tho smallest 
was as heavy as all three .together! 

I’hcse arc a few examples of the mi¬ 
serable liavoe that abject and degraded 
superstition and lunacy, with its cliaractc- 


ristic dirt and vanil.j’, once made of nuj 
New Testament. It is searcely coneeivahle 
that such irnths could ho enacted, or smsh 
lies told (for .some of these. thing.s are 
founded on fact and other.s arc wliolly 
false), with an audacious reference to tho 
religion of Christ. Tlui frequent iiitr.•• 
duct ion of the Divine Jlaster liimself into 
the lives of female saints, we fiavo pur¬ 
posely ojnil.ted to notice, as too shocking t(7 
bo remeriibered. 


TWO RAINY f)AYS. 

• For many yt'urs there was an old- 
fashioned book.scll('r's slioji in liittlo Mnrl- 
bon^ugh-street, Ijoiuhm, kept, by William 
ivow, who lias bei'U long siiic<' gallu'red to 
bis fii.t.hcrs. Jlis son n.'^^cd to tell bow bo 
owed his Inck to one rainy day', and hi.s life 
or bis leg to another, ilms : 

When rny fa.tlu'r lit-st set up iu business. 
In'took a litth' shop in O.vfoi'd-sliaR't. It, 
rained sudih'tdy one morning, am! a lady 
ran in and said to him : 

“ May I ask foi' shelter until tin' rain is 
over f” 

“ You are quite weh'oine, ma’am. Sit 
down ill tills eh;^-, out of llie dranglit. 
Hero is a liook ; you call look at the pic¬ 
tures, if you doti’l. want, to re.'id.” 

The lady smih'd, and sat for some time. 
She appe.ai'('d uneasy at. tlie prol racled rain, 
and frequently went to tins door l.o look for 
signs of its abating. My fatlna', .seeing 
this, .said to In'r ; 

“ Perhaps you would like me to send for 
a hackney' coach Y" 

“ VV'hy, uo,” said t lie lady; “ I only want 
to go as far as Jlayward's” (abo\il, fifty 
y'ards lower down), “to buy some lace.” 

My father fetched his umbrella. 

“ Here, rna’ani, is a bran-in'w silk um¬ 
brella, at your si'i’viee; pray aee<'pt the 
loa n of it..” 

“ You must be a very kind person in¬ 
deed,” said the lady, “ to offer me your 
umhrdfla. *I am quite a stranger to you.” 

“ I’m sure you'll send it back. Let me 
put it up for you. Hut, your shoes: 
have they double soles ? No. Hlack .satin 
clippers, as thin as dancing-pumps! Hei-c, 
Jes.sy, my dear, bring your [)attcn.s.” 

I’attcns in those days were rathex* for¬ 
midable affairs. Clogs and golo.shes were 
not invented. Pat,tens were pieces of wood, 
shaped and hollowed to fit the foot, 
mounted on circular iron rings. 
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. When my mother brought the pattens, 
the lady looked at them with dismay. 

“ I never woi'O a pair of pattens in my 
life,” said site. 

“ Never wore pattens ?” said my father. 
“ Then pray get a pair directly; they will 
keep your feet diy, ajid save you more than 
their pi-ico in shoe-leather.” 

The lady put on the pattens, and bur.st 
out a laughing. 

“ Pray excuse me; they art? so alisurd ; 
but I think J can manage to balance'myself; 
so thank yon ftjr your great civility, and 1 
will be sure to send back yotir pu^perty as 
soon as I get home.” 

Wetde after week, nntil six weeks were, 
told, slipp.“d away, and jio tidings came of 
tlic lady. My fait.h(?r was nicely joked by 
tlie ncighbonr.s about his new silk nmbrtdla 
and my mother’s pattens; but In? always 
t<?ld them he was sure the things would 
come back some day or otlier. 

OiiO niorning, a tine can-iage, with a 
cou[)lc? of tall footmen behind, can ying 
gohl-hcaded canes, stop]?ed at onr door. 
Am lady got out; t he ident ical lady to whom 
my fatlier had lent his utnbrella. 

“ \f)U juust forgive mo,” said she, “for 
keeping ynnr umbrella so h?iig; but 1 was 
obliged to g».) to Spain to my hnsbaud, who 
is with \Vcllingt<?n, ai\t] 1 retni'iied only 
last night. J-lei'h is yonr nnibrella—not 
tho worse for wear, 1 liope—and accept 
my t hanks for t,ho loan of it. P?*ay leii me 
sj>eak a ^vo^•d to yonr good lady.” 

My molJicr came i?ito tho shop, and the 
lady, calling one of the footmen, asked liim 
for the parcel on the seat in the cari'iage. 
When it. was brought and opened, it con¬ 
tained my mother’s ])att.ons, and a bean- 
'tiful Hpajiish mciino shawl, which the Intly 
insisted on her acee|?ting. 

“ Anil, lic!re,” said she, taking out a long 
stn’p (jf payjer and giving it to my fatln'r : 
“ t’vo put down a few things I w.ant; Lord 
Groogroo has given mo this other list. 
Ph'aso send them to the addresses on these 
cards. Good morning; I shall not foj'get 
you.” 

And this lady proved tol?e no le.sS'a per¬ 
sonage than tho Marchioness Oriokcraek ! 

I afterwards learned that Ijady Crick- 
crack, when her purchases wert? completed, 
walked over to her hou.so in Dean-street—i 
Doan-stroet was then full of noblemen’s 
mansions—and there, meeting with a parly 
of distinguished people, told them tlio story 
of the umbrella and tho pattens. Tho 
pattens were ordered into tho <lrawing- 
room, and great merriment was occasioned 


.by the ladie.s present trying their skill at 
walkmg in them. 

Lady Crickcrack and Lord Groogroo not 
only continued their custom, but sent us 
tbeir friends. Lord Gtoogroo took very 
much to ray father. He was tho proudest 
man in Europe ; wouldn’t touch the bandit? 
of tho door with his glove; alw.'iys touched 
it with the tail of liis coat. But he was a 
true gentleman, every inch. He u.scd to 
say to my fiilin.'r : “ Roav, you must take a 
holiday. Go down to my pl.aet?, .stay a 
week or a nitmth, aJitl tell the butler and 
housekerjx'r lo make you comfortabh?.” 

My falhei', il‘ ho pleased, might have 
been one of the magi.slrates at ^larl- 
borough-sl rcet Police Court. Lord Croo; 
gi’oo sent. f<i>r liiiu one morning, and when 
lie came into the room, said : 

“ Row, you've b(?en smoking.” 

“ I assure your lordship 1 have not.” 

“ Tlieii you’ve been in a mom where 
otherj?oo]ile were smoking. Cto home and 
ehauge your coat, and come back to me 
dircetly.” 

“ My father went home and ]mt o?i all¬ 
ot Vier eoaf, and when he came back hi.s 
loi .l.sliip suitl : 

“ Row, yon a-i'c to be thc> new magistrate 
at Marlbovo'ugli-slveel Poli(?c Conit. 1 iiave 
spoken to 8idinout!i, and he has proiuised 
to accept niy noinina,tioii.” 

“But, my lord, I don'i,lliiiik I am tit for 
the position !” 

“ I say yon an?. We want .siicli men 
as _ 50 u oil tin? Tiench. It’s worih your 
acci;p(aii<?e. Six liundved a year, and a 
house to live in.” 

“ I have lie.ard, my lord, that Lord Henry 
Petty has ap]?lied on behalf of JMr. Conant, 
tho bookseller.” 

“I know it. Petty’s a t.wopcnny AVh’g, 
and has no chance. I’ve arranged Ihe 
mat.fer with Sidmont.h; so think it over, 
and let me have* your answer in a. week.” 

“My father wont home and talked over 
the offer with my piftthcr; but he loved his 
old Imokshop, and as he had his hands full 
of publishing business, be deeideil on not 
accepting it; lie wr^ito a loU,er of thanks, 
dx'clining to take the place. 

Ho always used to say that two. rainy 
daj'.s were tho luckiest days of his life. The 
livst brought him pvospeiaty in business; 
the second perhaps saved his life, certainly 
.saved his leg. 

There was a parish feast at tho Ma.rl- 
borough Head tavern, at which one of the 
vestry had to put a dozen of ndne on tho 
table. My father was there, and had taken 
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more than he could comfortably carry, so 
wlieu ho got home and looked for tho key-' 
hole, latch-key in hand, ho conld not find 
it. Not wishing to disturb my mother, ho 
thought he conld get in at the first-floor 
window. So ho dimbed up the spout out¬ 
side the house until lio got to tlio lead 
coping, but, tliero missing his footing, he 
fell lieavily into tho street. The watdnnan 
picked him up, and at first tliouglit ho wa.s 
killed ; ho got tho street iloor open mnl 
took him into his bedroom. In a short 
time lie came to his senses, hut conld not move 
one oi" his logs. Air. Swill, a coleitratod sur¬ 
geon, was sent for; he came, and, on exa- 
ndningllio damaged leg, said itnas bitiken. 
Ihi euiild do notliing to it then. Init. at. four 
o doek in I ho afternoon he would bring his 
iiistnimenis and eni it oil'. Aly’iuoilier was 
ill a drcadi'ul way id, hearing lids and so 
Ava.s my father. In the morjung when the 
shop I'.as opened and the ajtprentiee.s were 
told orwliut had liappeiied, Ihcre I'fas a good 
ileal of erying, foi’ they all loved tki; old 
giMiiieman. d nstabout midday it. Iiegari to 
r.iiti. A genlli.aiiau witariug a. cloak came 
ill, isi.i said he was on Ids ivcy f.o il>: Ic'mH', 
and ns he could not alhird Io sjmil his eourl- 
dress ndglit he sto[>a I'cwndnutcs nniil the 
"ain was over f lliil,’' .says he, '• what ai-o 
ye nl! crying for'?'’ 

():ic of the shopmen le11s him that my 
,‘'alh\ r liruke Ids leg lhat morning, and that, 
ci, I'our o’doftk Air. iSwii't was coming toi-nt 
it oil'. 


Afr. Swiflb went away, and almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards the gentleman came in.’ 

“ AVoll, how gels on my patient ?” said 
he. 

“ Oh ! Al r. Swift has been liore and says 
yon are a quack.” 

“A quack, is it? Surgeon O’Brien of 
the Si.x Hundred and Forty-fourth, % 
quack ! I’ll waiit for tho gentleman, and 
ask 1dm to explain lii.s small mistake.’' 

Atr. O’Brieu wi'iit into tlio bedroom, and 
waited for Air. Swift, who came at tho 
time appointed. 

*• If you don’l. have that leg off dh-eclly,” 
said Air. Swift to my father, “you had 
lietter make your will.” 

• “A'ou think so, do you?” says the otlier, 
coming (orwami; “ liadn’t you better bo 
thinking aliont. making your own will first? 
You called ino ,a. (pinek ! Surgeon O’Biien 
of his Aliijesty’s Si.x Hiindrc'd and Forty- 
Idurth, who was in Ihinkei-'s Hill and half- 
a-tlo/.cn other batih.s ia America! But 
you are an old man, and lhat saves yonv 
bones, (let out of the Inmsc by tlie door, 
if you don’t Avant to Ix! tlu'own out by the 
windoAV. And, mark my wu?Nts ! I’ll liavm 
Ihis gcidleiiian down in in's .shop in a foi’l- 
m’e'ht, a Jicttcr man tliau ever he Avas iu his 
hid !” 

Air. C’lh'ieti kept his worr!; lie cured 
m v j'atlier, and J'>r lldrly^ years tbi'y Avoro 
the iiiaue.st friends. 
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“'i'hat’.s sharp work !” said ilc' gentle¬ 
man. “ I have t<'n minnte.sto sjiare, 1 ain 
a. surgeon. tlo iqi-slairs, ami say 1 would 
like i,j look" at tho limh." 

Aly hither made no ohjeclion, and the 
genllcman Avi.'ut, np-staiv,s, anil, afier <‘x- 
ainiidng the leg’, said: " Tiiis leg is 
hj'uken. • Run and g'ct in hall'-a-dozi ii men, 
and bring nu- a couple of thin hoards.” 

'Tliey called in souk' of tlic ueighliours, 
and after tho gentk'uian had enfthe boards 
into lenglh.s, ho got tlje jniiii, »ighi again, 
Avhicli iiad been twistiid out of its plabe, 
and having bound it up in .spiinis, Avciit to 
tho levee, promi.siiig li^call on Ids return. 

Air. vSAvift looked in, about an hour 
before four o’clock, and told ns to got up 
tho kitchen table and make tliing.s ready, 
wliile ho Aveut for his ain])utatiiig- iii.stru- ^ 
meiit.s. 

One of the apprentices told lum tlmt a 
gontlemau had Imkui tlieve, and what tho 
gent]cm;iii had said and done. 

“Tell him from mo he’s a quack,” said 
Air. Swift. “ I say the leg must come olf!” 


I iiwKi.l. ii! ra'-llo ('nizy 
Am] am iti IviiiiJ ami trfirit, 

’TiJ I'linii.slicil well I'lir all my nutils, 

<'i-llai’ ami tod and Imard. 

Ami ii|> in l5ii‘ ti'|,miis(. altic 
d'lm t'ui'lliosl. from the faiili, 

1 ].rc|i jny rlioicc.'-l tri'iiMiri S 
And jji'ins of :;roatt .si worlli. 

.•\ noljly stoi'li-cd jnn.wiim 

(If all that’s ram ami hricjlit, 
tv itli jilun.s ; ah! many a thousand! 

For S'.'Uinfi the wmno Motld rijflil. 
I’latis for ilcstriwiii); ovil 
And poA erty imd 

Ari'l stmtfhiiij; lilo to a hundred year* 

Of A’i"orou3 liearl. mid hruia. 

I’m books in Cnalln (h-azy 
That solve the riddles of time, 

<aK\ nd'4nnki! ohl hi5lorii-.i easy 

With all their sorrow and crima. 

IJooks that dividde all seenda 
Idiat seieuee has over thoiijjlit, 

And mi^lit lead us hack to Kden 
if iiipu could oA'er he taught. 

I’vo plans for weaving velvet 
T’roi/i the spider’s web to thin. 

For homing up tho sutisliine, 

And diiil’.'.ine rain to gin. 

For linding the essenca of beauty 
And selling it for a crown— 

Aye ! half a crown—and less than that—- 
To tlio favourites of tho toAvn! 
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I’ve plane for converting the heathen, 

' Plans for converting ourselves— 

Perhaps the greatest of heathens!— 

All in a row on my shelves. 

I’ve plans for transmuting pebbles 
Into the minted gold, 

And fixing dew into diamonds 
As bright as were ever sold. 

Though Castle Crazy’s open, 

To all who wish to sec. 

Very few people care to come. 

And explore its wealth with mo. 

1 ver^ well know the reason— 

Prithee! don’t miss the point! 

X am the centre of wisdom— 

The world is out of joint! 


A SOUTH CAROLTKTA HUNT. 

Tije Rattle of Frcdricksbttfg hav 
closed, the campaign in Virginia for tlio 
winter of 18C2-3, 1 dcterrniiiotl to move to 
the more temperato region of South Caro¬ 
lina and see what the chances wt'ro of 
active operations in a state where extreme 
cold is never known. Tlierts a winti'r’s 
day is seldom sharper than i.s the briglit 
crispness of early .spring with ns, tind so, 
leaving the frozen ground of the Old Do¬ 
minion,! started southward with an Eifglish 
comrade atid two adt'cnturous members of 
the British legislature. Those pilgrims from 
St. Stephen’s were determined to coach 
themselves thoroughly as to the prosjicets 
of the South, and the ikt'. gcr of bc!ing eayi- 
tured or shot while running ihe lines had 
not acted as a deterrent i.o their enterprise. 

The journey was anything but a pleasant 
one, for the railroads of the Confederacy 
had been overtaxed in the transportation 
of troops and suj)j)]ie.s, and wore literally 
worn out. Not only were the cars dilapi¬ 
dated, hut the iron way had become frayed, 
bent, and twisted—the ballast vs-as in a 
miserable condition, and most of the sleepers 
jumped as the trains passed over them. 
Our companions on the jouiiiey were 
mostly wounded men from the late battle 
of Fredrieksburg, North and South Caro- 
]inian,s, who, poor follows, were on their 
way down South to recruit thcmsclA’cs, 
and be in readiness for the next campaign. 
Their principal occupation wasi in (Attend¬ 
ing to their wounds, and assisting each, by 
pouring water on the rolls of bandage that 
strapped the stricken limb. Pallid, w.an, 
and blue-lipped, it was painful to see them 
writhe at every jolt as we passed over the 
uneven track; in fact, each car had very 
mueh tlio appearance of a moving hos¬ 
pital. The only assistance ayc could render 
was to offer our tobacco-pouches or a cigar, 
as a soothing sedative. 


TEAR ROUND. [Conducted by 

At length, after a weary four days of 
jolting and delay, of shuntings and break¬ 
downs, wc reached the city by the sea, and 
delighted, indeed, wa,s I, after more tli.-in ! 
a yeai-, to see once again the red cross of 
St. George lloaling from the gaff peak of 
her Majesty’s ship P(;trel. Well, if the 
Pctrtd had not- been swinging af. her anchors 
in Charleston harbour, it is more than pro¬ 
bable [ should never have wi'itten anyihing j 
about hunting in South Carolina. ’fhe i 
ofheers of this ship had shown much ho.s- h 
pitulity to the rosideids and gnrrisoti of i 
the town, and it was dcteiTriiiicd by (lie ' 
staff of General Beauregard, to rclurn flic 
eourfesy, by inviting them to a hunt up ; 
country, and us socn as our arrival was jj 
known we Averc included in the invitation. ;; 
One of the eliiof originators of the pleasant ;! 
scheme was Captain Treiiholm, the son of !; 
a Avell-known merchanf, afterwards seere- !' 
fary of the Confedoraie Treasuiy, avIidso j' 
blockade* runners, d(;fying llie Yankee ;! 
ci’uis^r.s, managed io creep into ihe pro- 
,scribed harbour under the gloom of dark j; 
and boisicrons nights, bringing Avith them, i' 
ini'ddi'iou fo their snjiplies for the Con- j', 
federaey, many luxuries, a. goodly quantity ;! 
of which AV'evo to be dcA'oted to flu; enter- j' 
lainmeut of the hunters during the three ; 
days’ log-hut life in the fore.st. The in- i 
teiwal, before starting on our ex]ii'diti()n 
to the “pine barrens, ’ I emjdnyed in deli- 
A'Cring letters of introduction, and one of 
my earlie.st visits was to the British consul, j' 
Avhn up to that time had boon permiltod 1; 
by the 8outh to t;xercise the privilege of his j, 
sta.tion. I ^ 

On the morning of my visit, to t he consul ! 
I Avas sea,ted chatting Avith him in his |; 
room, wlien a tap at. (lu; door, as though ; 
from tlu> slender finger of a timid maiden, 
disturbed u.s. In answer to tho cry of ! 
“ Come in,” an iridiA’idual of huge jmipor- 
tions entered t.lie room, bolding before liim j 
bis batterdR lint, and in the richest brogue ; 
afi'ably exeltdnied, “..Good mornin’, giiitle- j 
mill!” Ho Avas a brawny felloAV, with an Ij 
arm that could have cast a bull by tho | 
horns, Avith bright, sly, grey eyes, a small I 
allowance of nose, and an upper lip that ' 
carried an acre of stubble. , | 

“ What do you want, sir ?” asked fhe • 
consul. I j 

“ Plaso ycr honor,” answered Pat, “it’s h 
British I am, and it’s mo cximptiou papers 
I’ll be wantin’, for, murther ! the enrollin’ ij 
oflicer is .afthcr me.” *1 

“ What’s your name, and Avhere Avere you I 
bom, my naan ?” was the next query. 
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“ It’s Micliaol O’Rafferty is me name, 
ycr lionor, and I come from county Con- 
nan^lit, close l)y lloscommou, yer honor, 
and that’s the trutli if it was me lust words, 
for 1 wouldn’t <lccaivo ycr lumor, if it was 
my last breath.” 

“ Ilow lonjT have 3 'oii been settled lieroP” 
deuiandcid the <'onsid. 

Th(! a]>])lieaid seetinHl itlarined ai. the 
stern tone of ilie (Question, and answered 
rujiidly : 

“Tin years if 1 live till next Oclober. 
yis'honor; and 1 had an unele that was 
wid the .Jnho at Waterloo, yer’honoi’, as all 
the O’.KaiJfert ics will tell yer, if yer honor 
will only ax them. Ah! that was a battle 
if yei’ honor ])laises ! Oh, nmrthor 1” 

“ Are yon a natiii'alised citizen, or liave 
_^oll ever deehn-ed yrjiir intention t'»beeonu' 
one?” was the next, ihtjiiirv. 

“Me, yer honor !” cried tiie man in vir- 
tuons a.stfmislnneiit. “ Divil a bit ! I'm 
Ib'itish, yei honor, a snbjeia of the (jnano's, 
Cod bless her ' and lontr life to her ! Didn’t 
nio own t^'randlii I her, 'i’erenee O'!{.alh‘i-iy 
by name, tio'lii for her bh'ssed <rrandfat her, 
rest his soul, at that very same battle of 
iSerinyaj)a.tani ? 'I'o bi‘ ;;hnrc he did! yei* 
honor, ami tlia*'s no lie..,.'’ 

“ iiaveyon ('ver voted?” wi.s *]Ow .aslced, 
“ Voted ! fi.ml why for siiould 1 vote ?” 
cried the man, “ i’d scorn t.o do it and 
me ill America, and a, (hrue IJi itish suh- 
ject Is it loiL'eiy ? ' 

“'I'iien y on are ]irepared to swixar thatyon 
are tml. a nal.iiralisod (htizen. that yon have 
never deehu’cil your intention to hceoine 
one, that yon ha.ve mo'er voted, and that 
yon are a Ibitish i ahjeel ?’’ 

“ Swear il, yer honor! ]i’ai(h, I’d swear 
it. on JL sack of Ihhlcs, and as ol'li'ii as yer 
honor jilaise.s, nr me name’s not. Michael 
O’lStdferly^” And having wiped, his moath 
on the cuff of Lis coat, he ki.ssed, witli a 
loud .smack, the book which was handed to 
him, anil went on his way rejoicing, with 
his exemption pajiers in Ids pocket. 

, A short, timi; aflerwilnl.s, when consnhu’ 
functions were broken oil bet.w'cen tlie 
Soulbcrn States .and (Jri'at llritain, “this 
little ga.me” of the Ji'isl# sottlei’.s, 1 lieard a 
Confederal.o remark, was “busted,” and, 
poor Pnf, to his disgust, was unwillingly 
obliged to show his 1’at-riof.ism by sliouhkr- 
ing a rith', and taking Ids sliaro ot tlie 
iigiding in defence of the- conntry of his 
adoption, i have simply related this little, 
incidoni, that tho.se who mad may judge of 
the vahm of Irish time-serving loyalty. 

Our pai-iy met on the second morning of 


our advent in Cliarloston at the Mill’s 
House. After iutroductioms to the olliccrs . 
of tlie Petrel, we drova* to 1 ho'Savannah * 
railway' sbilion, where a .special train was 
waiting to carry n.s over sonu' fifty miles • 

11 [) country. At the “depot’' wo found 
I Captain Trenliolm, ami through him we" i 
made the acquaintanee of Captain Dean- j! 
ri'gard ami Captain Chisholm, one the * 
brothel', and both aides lo the general. A I 
sight especially gratifying to those who | 
sojoni'ii in (lie pine harrons of Hinitli (.laro- j 
lina was afforded in a pyramiil of deal ■ 
ease.s, (adoueil with the iiuisl. eneoiiraging ! 
of liramis, such as Silleiy. Veuve C.Miqiuit, * 
Chiiteiia Margeanx, Vieux Cognac, <Sre., ite. j 
'I’liyse, with eomdIe.NS ranislers of |)reserved I' 
dainties, caused much loss of lime while | 
beingsiowed with tender care in (hehaggago I 
waggons. .With good com] tan urns ami cheer- j 
iiy !i(]nors Ihe railroad I'ide was cheateil 
of ils dreurim-ss, and we, glided into the 
storelionse-luoking ilcjiot of J’oeotaligo, 
after an aj.qiareidly brief ride. Walker'.s 
brigade was eneanqied round the station, 
and acted as a corjis of observation and a j 
clieck ypoii any federal advance from the 
miglibourliood iif Hillon Head and Port 
Iloyal. The fiosilion of l’ocotali<>o wa.s one | 
of siralegie. importanee, a.s it preserved ; 
iiitaei, tlie r.'dl'vay eoniiiiniiicidion betiveen j 
(Ih.arlesfon and Savannab. II. liad already | 
been the seiaio of srlieree fight, in which |j 
llie Northern troops had been driven hack j| 
wiili loss, and if. might, at any time prove i‘ 
tiic hafile-ground for ihe rival armies in I; 
its vieinit.y. ’I'ho isolaled hailalions sla- j| 
lioned in ihe swamps, midway between the f 
pleasurable infinenees of t.wo large t.owns, j 
liad but a coiqile of sonreos of excitement | 
daring the day^—suppioslng there was no | 
driving in of [lieqiieis by tlie cm iny — and ij 
i*lhi.s excitement eonsisleii in the arriva,! of j; 
two railway trains. Our ears were soon 
snrroiinded by a moh of Iroojier.s, 1k'~ . 

S[iiu'red and he-sahred, elamonriiig for j 
papers and the latest news from Clmrlestou. | 
In expectation of our coming, we found j 
wailing for us tho ge.neral eommaiiding j 
iind some members of bis statl', besides j 
some oiik;er#, wlio, in conjunction with tlie j 
gentlemen of Cliarlest.on, were to be our 1 
ho.sts in Hie fiine fore.sl. (.)! course, as 1 
usual, in that land ol liipiid hospitality, I 
i^itliing could be achieved until the grace j 
cup had gone round, and tollowing the j 
general inl.o a wooden shanty, libations of 1 
“old corn” were quaffed from a tin pan- ' 
nikin. A herd of all breeds, from tho 
“ Mar.sh tackey ” to the thoroughbred 
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Morgan and Kentucky, caparisoned in 
the most incongruous fashion—^some witli 
“ Texan ti-ees,” others with the Mexican 
saddle, and a few with tiie old citizen pig¬ 
skin—were in waiting. We had about six 
miles to travel before reaching the log-liut 
ou the hunting grounds, but we were not 
long getting over the distance, for with the 
natural exhilaration of Briiisli sailors, our 
friends of the Poti*el crowded all sail, and 
it w'as charming to observe the contidcnco 
of band Avith which they worked the 
running gear of their horses. At the 
outset iliero was a slight diftlculty in 
getting the craft to aiisAver to their lielms, 
hut as t.h<^ ship’s doctor ivaa “ aboard,” 
wo cared little for collisions or coming to 
grief. 

The expedition, although hastily planned, 
had been admirably providoil for. Several 
, ladies, members of tht) families of planters 
I in the neighbourhood, bad undertaken to 
make habitable the neglected log-huts, and 
as we (IroAV rein in front of the Jong l<j\v 
building, avo caught a glimpse of ilattei'ing 
dresses as the Idiidly amateur chamber¬ 
maids— their Avork completed—.escaped 
from t.Iio rear. Entering tliose rough 
buildings of the for('st<*r, avo found tlieir 
crudeness .softened doiA’ii by the cuuniiig 
. hand of woman. 

j While wo AA’cre pottering about the 
verandah, helping oui-ielves to irrilating 
suaeks ol‘ dried tongue, a.s a relish to the 
chani})agu<‘ cup Avliieh Ca]jtain Beauregard’s 
servant was busily engaged in eoncocting. 
came galloping np the Nimrods of tlie 
neighbourhood, Avitli tluar guns atluvart 
tbo pommel, and strapped to the saddles 
dangleil bouquets of wild ducks and sm’jie, 
while others of Waltonian ti-ndeiieics 
brought us abuudance of lisli Aiitii the 
pearly lustre still upon the scales. t 

It was too lato to think of sport that 
day, so aa’o Avandcreil through the tall pine 
stems and deep into the surrounding fore.st. 
In what rank luxurianee grew almost every 
species of the? evergreen, and notably the 
rich clumps of live oak. In .some parts of 
our path these ti-ees interlaced their over- 
Lapping branches, and from tbb jc^fAed roof 
of limber Ining a mossy parasite, giving to 
this open ceiling a graceful tracc'ry of 
Gothic character, and seeming as if it were 
nature’s design for the nav’e of a mighty 
csAtbedral. Eveiy inch of the ysath bad 
some marked feature to attract our atten¬ 
tion. II('ro flourished those famous cane 
brakes, oftentimes the hiding-place of the 
mnaway negro, and always the homo of 


the terrapin and alligator. As the breeze 
sighed over the wilderness of reeds, their 
leaf - tufted tops rustled the melancholy 
dii'ge of the sAvamp. ToAvering above the 
undergroAvth stood noble trees, survivors 
of tho primeval forest, Avhilc around them 
lay their fellows, fallen victims, to rot and 
dcicay, and half immersed in the miiy 
poison of their beds. The leafy monsters that 
I'aiscid their wide-spreading Jicads beaven- 
Avard, were strangled, bound, and cliainod 
by the parasite vines, Avhich, fo.stooning 
about tho brawny limb.s, tiaurLslied on the 
life they were slowly but suixsly de.st]’oyjng; 
and not content with tliis, flioy ilirew tlicir 
shoots back to earth, and secjiicd to bind 
Ayilli additional fetters tho vi(M,iiu Avliich, 
as the wind blow, appeared as tlumgh 
Avrithing to escaj)e from its bonds. 

It Ava.s AvoiiderfiiHy cheering, on our 
return from a Jotig walk, t.o find the largc.st 
ro(un of tho log-liouse brilliantly illuini- 
Tiated Avith blockade-run candle,s whilst 
down the centre, a deal table, eijvci'cd with 
the AV'hitcst diim.ask, .siretched itscll' iio.s- 
pitably. The delicate odour of tlu; gnndK) 
soup tortured tlie liungiy crowd with its 
‘‘promises — a soup concotMcil from the 
young capsulc.s ()f ocra, and mix'e(l Avith 
Uiinatos iP.id Indian corn, wtdl sytiecd and 
seasoncil and made oleaginous Avith huttia-. 
There Avas t he savoury .stricll of iish broAvu- 
ing in its hot bath of oil, the aroma ttf 
tiirtit! lius u'tid turtle steaks, a .sae.rilicial 
disli to propitiate the aldermanie gods, 
and a mingling of tlie .substantial steams 
of the roast. liLssing before tho watod lliv, 
Avith ju.st a ilaA'ouring jmif from the crisp¬ 
ing snipe and duck. As 1 write, I rise 
above myself at the reeullothion of that. 
cpicur<!au night, and I eonlcmplato with 
sef)rn the pro.sjtcct of diiaing oil’ a jtlain 
leg of mutton. , * 

Increased in our OAvn estimation, and 
certainly in bulk from tbo eUlM'-ts of the 
banquet, our sailor friends talked about 
letting out reefs, and as most of tliose 
present were military, I may say there wa,-; 
a uniform unbuttoning ami releasing of the 
tightness of tho Avaist. Tbo diil'erent wines 
h,ad been served Atiitb a nicety so suitable 
•to each dish, that had BrjlJn.t Savariii him¬ 
self been present, ho could not but have 
been clmruKKl with this hospitablo spurt 
of the blockaded South. Ear into the 
night we sat kissing tho slender lips of 
onr claret and hock glasses—songs and 
stinies beguiling the llecting time. Now 
it was “ a southerly wind and a cloudy 
sky” delighting tho American sjmrtsmau, 
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I or the latest negro witticism convulsing 
1 the Unglisli visitors, liut wlicn the inor- 
I TOW was two hours old, up rose our whip- 
' per-in, Captain Elliott, and, with a faro 
: transparent with good humour, he tided to 
I look stern, and dosjiotically ordered us to 
ij our beds. Said ho : “ Gentlemen, J. reckon 
'1 you came down here to hunt, and you’ll 
|1 jiavo to bo afoot mighty early, sol suggest. 

;j we varmooso this rauche and leave a smile 
ii in the bottle for waking, as 1 coiu-ludi* 

'! you’ll all want a ‘ reviver’ before 1 got yon 
j into your saddles.” 

'J'lio apartment wbieb bad boon allotl<*d 
i to tlie two M.l’.’s, my oomrado and my.self, 
was filletl with the eddies of the raw ni(;rn- 
j| iug wind, and we had an yEolian haip ao- 
1 tioinpaiiimeiit to <uir slumbers. Ou the 
*1 hearih danced and bla/.ed a hiekory-wood 
i! lire, sna])]iing ami eraeking as it. ]iarlid 
:| wit li its-u armth, anil singing ont. iis tiny 
j; jinlfs Ilf steam ; lm(. the thorough (Irangl:!' 

on all sides beat back into tlie i-himney ihe 
'■ .S'i nugling lieai,and rialneed the blaze into 

,! lolhiiii^ inoi'e than a nighi- lig'ht lo guide 
1, ns lo onr beds, lliv'esting ourselves ot onr 
j| eoats, wi' east ourselves upon the nioumis 
;l of blankets, i-aeh liaving made the other 
!i solemnly proiuist' that during the imi'iisi- 
,■ liility of^leep, no uni'air at.iempi slAntkl lie 
I made t > purloin from his eompaulon :iii 

i. iHuhm share of the, warm eoveiiiig. To 
:■ our misfoi'i line, the mwt. mom had been 
r turned into a COck)>it, wliere the yonng' 

:: game bii-ds of the Petrel were caged I'oi- 
1 ' i he nm’lit. ttnd from theliiiie fit our rel,iiing 
S until aUnosl. dawn a liol. luival engagi meut 

j. was ki lit, nyi, AS-ilh lighting and struggling 
for stolen yiillow.s and Hlenod coverlids. 

■ lint, avast them! let me look id. home. 1 
;i 'I’akin-' advantage fif my lir-d, slumber, my I 
ii cotiunde lutd raised hiniself gingm-ly. like a 
ii iiiiduiglit rolJier, and, diseovering me to lie 
ii far gime in the land of dream.s. deftly uii- 
1: wound mo from my blaidtel. Aroused by 
i! the alarum of the wliistling dr.aughts, 1 
'i awoke to my tvrongs, ami, with^a tleep 
! spN’it oi" revenge upon 1710 , 1 in my tiirn 
I unrolled him, like a mummy, from Ins iH- 
|l gotten swath ing-clothes. Scarcely had i 
|i performed this act of rAributive justici', 

! thiin the four-poster in the opposite, eoruor 
I began to*gman and croak witli the pranu)-^ 
nitory symptoms of battle, ami soon a y.aen 
was board protesting that it ” wonlilu t 
stand it any longer,” and insisting upon 
the return of “ that pilloAV.” Tim n-stora- 
tioii of this article was acebmptuned by a 
dull thud, which made the four-poster 
tremble under its violence. Then, in the 


indefinite glow of the dying embers, wo 
behe ld the two shadoivy iorms of the legis¬ 
lators contending for the prize. Scarcely 
had all the.so (piarrel.s ceased, and slumber 
at last silenced the noisy crew, than Captain 
Elliott entered the room, and tooted tho 
huntsman’s I'oveil ou a eow-hern. At first 
ho was rect'ived Mulh droamily-mnttered 
a.djeciives, wliic.li, I'ailing to have any ulfeot, 
were followed by ivide-awako entreaties for 
aiiol'lier forty winks; and, finally, 1 I 10 
:\])peals b(-ing uiisueces.sinl, various arlieh'S 
witliin rcaeli Avere hurled at tin; eliantieleer 
jiTocIaiming Ihe moi n. 

Seated on (1 h> sides of onr couches, slug¬ 
gishly tugging at si ubhovn hoot.s, all \vi;ro 
restoTiid to aniinalion Avhen the black ser¬ 
vants enlereil tlie room, bringing with 
, tiielil Die Anierienn “ eye opeiieT.” and 
j though bitter tho draught, most gratelid 
and iiiA^igoral ing was il. llifori' hmg wo 
AVere sealed at. the hreaktasl-lahle, eleating 
up by candle light, ihe dclais ol yestcr- 
ilay’s bamyncl. Wild duck hoiu's, devilled 
* in a ^lerfect; mound of cayenne - ■eiifried 
(eri’apiu and luith-, aiul well - si-asonotl 
dislu-s (hiit eonhl excite a torpid liver, 
ifnickly Avia-kcd a care on (lie shattered 
nerves of the half-resied party. While 
hreakfastiiig, the li.ii-.ses were hronght np 
and tethered in front of the verandah. 

As an espeeitil fa.A’Oiir and kindness lo me, 
as 1 at (lie time jma,Linied, Captain 'I’ren- 
hohu liad provided I'or my use a hoi’so 
of such superior cpialit.y that it. had li' i'ii 
kept, hack in tlie stable lor lear its liigh- 
bri'd points might exeite the- Jealousies 
of (lie other guests. It. wa.s sugges(.ed | 
that instead of the hor.se eoming tome I j 
should go lo the hor.se. 1 found a line, I 
haiuksome, hiit vieioiis - looking ereai,nte, 
Avith it negro groom atteiiijiling to get j 
n-»n- it, but. in reply (.' the eoa.xing e.x- 
elamtiiions of “ so ho, .sob o, tiie hniLe only i 
Avliiskt'd his (ail, and st.amped fretfully, 
sidling away with ears tlirowu htude and 
the, Avliite <'>f (he eye particularly visilile. 

1 mnv diseovi.-red t liiit this horse was the 
rogue of the stable, and not. the kiiitl ot 
animal one Avouhl yireter to mount when 
etirryiiig « difnhle-iiarrelled gun at half- 
ffoe-k and ga.llo])iug through a inaz.o of 
ti-ees, on this first hunt, in a bouth Garo- 
' liiia Ibresb. No sooner Avas T on his back 
thap ho niiidt! a bolt Iroui the stable eit, 
closm’o and Look me in bariicenie I'ashiou, 
in a sei-ies oJ' Avidc sw'oops, around the 
clearing in Avliich the log-house was built. 
The ri^t of the cavalcade Avoro mounted, 
and some of our sailor friends watched my 
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wild career witli cither great interest or 
great misgiving, for as I neared them they 
saw iiiat a collision was almost inevitable, 
the brnte holding the bit between its teeth, 
and doing just what it liked with its rider. 
A negro had been running after me fol¬ 
lowing my scenes in the circle, lik(; a dark 
Widdiconib, and ivatching his opportunity 
to give me my gun, but each time he 
approached me, my brute shied avvny, 
and it was only by a frantic effort on the 
bit that T at last succeeded in “fetching” 
the man, nearly dragging him off his feet 
a.s I made a elnteli at the “shooting iron.” 

“Hold hard there!” “Can’t you take 
him away?” saluled me as I joined the 
sporting troop, foi- my motions vvero cceen- 
tric in the extreme, now drifting sidt^wtiys 
and carrying with mt^ every obstacle, now 
waltzinganytliiiig but gracefully, scattering 
my partners, and generally doing the 
haute ecole; htit it was a jierfomiauce 
which made me sincerely regret that 1 car¬ 
ried a loaded gun inslcad of a .stout riding 
whip. 'J'hat gun wti.s a source of intense 
misery to me atul fetir to others. Hiiiidh' 
it as carefully iis I would, tin; pi-cnks of my 
curveting steed so constantly' changed my 
positioti, that its muzzle was either digging 
into somebody’s ribs, or else the barrels 
were lovellc'd })oitil, blank la-tween llie eyes 
of my next neighbour. 

After a vei’y uncbrnfortahle ride through 
the clo.se pine stems, we came to a spot, on 
a bridle path where Captain Trotiholm 
commence<l telling us oil', one by one, to 
onr rospeedive stands, a.lligning tho road at 
intervals of some two hundred yards, both 
horse and the dismounted i-ider being w(“ll 
concealed by the undergrowth. llefore 
patting the hounds in to beat up the deer 
in our direction. Captain Ellifdt propounded 
to ihe unsophisticated tin; bearing to (be 
ob.sorved whilst awaiting the approach of 
the game. Said ho to mo, as he pointed 
out a small sapling to whic;h I was lo tether 
ray beast of beasts: “Yon mustn’t smoke, 
you mustn’t tread on dry sticks, you, 
mustn’t, in facl, move from there”—poinC 
ing to the sapling—“ you mustn’t e<Tugh, 
you mustn’t sneeze, you' mtf^tn’t even 
wink; but you must icmain close ami 
silent, and ready with yonr gun to take 
advantage C)f the doer as it rushes i)ast. 
Tho dogs Avill warn you by their tongue 
when it is coming.” For half an hour I 
obeyed strictly these injunctions, and nearly 
burst a blood-vessel in my effort to restrain 
an inclination to cough, which at last ovei-- 
came me and burst foi'th in a prodigious 


howl. Finding that no notice Avas taken | 
of this breach of rules, 1 indulged in a ' 
sneeze, and, to cap tho whole, 1 by-and-bye 
produced my steel and flint and lighted my 1 
pipe. Presently, as if to rebuke me for my i 
impatience, T heard the f uneful chorus of the 
dogs, accompanied by two or three shots iti 
rapid succession ; hut, as tho hoiinds srill, 
continued to give longue, 1 kntiw that the 
deer had remained nntonched. Nearer | 
and nearer it approached, rnnnirig the ji 
gauntlet of an enlilading fire; but, strange t 
to say, it escaped and passed some si.xty i 
feet in front ol’ niy stand, now appearing, ' 
now disappearing among (he thick foliage. ' 
Hut ns good fortune would have it, I had j. 
beeri avcII warned of the coming and avus i; 
ri-ady, so that by covering the animal wilh i, 
niy 'l,un, and waiting a good opportunity, 1 i, 
was fortunate, enough to hi-ing down tlu! 
game that, had defiecl the rn'<‘ <if half a dozen 
others. 

With a elie(?rfnl voice 1 gavts the pre- 
, concerted Indian whoop as a sigoial of 
success, and had scarcely cut (he t.liroat of 
tin- fat buck, and pcrlin-med tin; ineidenla] 
o(Ii('es of venery, than niy eomjianions 
came trooping round, ami (here arosi- (.lie 
erv of, “ What, shall lie have who killeri 
the de'er ?” In my insta7ic-e, instead of 
liaving “ his leather skin and horns to 
wear,” J Avas decoratedin Sonili C'ai'olinian 
fashion, Avilh the cross of honour, paiiit<'d 
by an unskilful linger, dipped in the warm 
blood of tlie victim, and carried adowii llie 
forehead, nose, and chin, and barred across 
the brow. ] _ boi-e my eros.s, as is the 
custom, all day long, and I believ'o 1 eans('d 
some grumbling lietainse 1 refii.sed to dine 
in it. Out of tlu' si.v deer tliat Avere 
“jumped” that day but one fi-ll, and that 
to my gun. 

We only left tho hunting grounds when 
tho light was failing, atid there Avas n. 
chance of mistaking in the darkness the 
nurueroAis bridle paths that iiiter.sectcd 
each ot,hor through t.lie AA'oods. So UAvay 
wo AA'oiit liomOAvards, lieltiir-skelte-r, follow¬ 
ing the guide Avho picked the Avay, noAV 
lunging across a flooded road, and shower- 
bathing oaeh otlier, as the Jong lo])ping 
stride of the hors(;s sprayed the Avater 
aroiAnd; now snaking along a Irail that 
- ent throAigli the closely - groAving pim-.s, 
and occasionally finding yourself leaping 
mid air, as your horse took some fallen 
trunk or gully, which, despite the darkness, 
was visible to his quick eyes, tlioughhidilen 
from yoAirs. It was no use to think of 
guiding your steed, all you could do was 
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1.0 Icli the horse have his head and pick his 
' way ai^ liesfc suited liim. Our pace never 
altered until, glimiucring through tiio 
I wood, the lights of our log-house became 
1 visible, and then, with a wild hurrah to 
annonneo our coming, the horse.s wore 
' ...'. urged to their maddest speed, and wc 
.swept out li'om the dark fore.st backgi’ound 
f'V like .so many pliantum riders. 

Another glorious dinner, another turbu- 
I lent night, and a day’s iluek and snipe 
i .shooting, brouglih our Ninirodic eulcrtain- 
! ment to an end, and ilie followinyc moruinu' 
saw iis on our way baek to Charleston. 
Tin' venison that liad fallen to my giui was 
1 equally divided between the otiieers of the 
i I’etrel and myself, injj jiortion being in- 

i 1 ended as a [iresent to our eon.sul, with 
! whom, indeed, we were to dine that eve'ii- 
! ing, lie having mo.st considerately waved all 
I que.stions of costume, and bid us to his table 
; in our travelling rongbuess, 

t 

: MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTf. 

' Of all the subjects uu whieh nonsense 
can lie talkeil, or written, there is, jier* 

I liaps, none more fertile in absurdities than 
i the everla.siing controversy' on the endless 
I question of the “ subjection of vvoiueu.” 

; Whether women are. to vote, to sit in |)ar- 
J liament, to be doctors, lawyers, and eleiks, 
i as the one party hotly eoiiti'nds tla.'y 
I .should be, or wln'tlier are tliey to eontiiu! 
i their .attention exclusively' to thi' .smaller 
' details of doniestie life, as l.lie ether .side 
I witli equal veliemeneo insists, are questions 
. on whieh debate never eeasc.s. And the 
1 point is argued with an amount of acri- 
: iiioriy, a shrillness of invi'ciive, and a 

1 generid loss of temper, (piite amazing to 
i cunt«inpl.ate. It is no part, of our present 
! purpose to say anything on the point.s at 
issue between the contending piarties. It 
may bo tliat there is a good deal to be said 
on both sides—a good deal, at all events, 
/;.• said on br)th si<los. We do not propesf^ 

1 t*) dLstiirb the mass of false argument, 

I of .stale claptr.ap, and of .stolid bigotry 
1 under whieh the suhjeci has been buried 
by .a long succession of controversial 
' .sextons.. Rut there is one i-eform, one 
road to a veal emancipation of womeit, 

, whieh stands some chance of b(;iiig over¬ 
looked in the he.at and turmoil of the main 
' light, to wliich we are anxiou.s to call the 
attention of all the combatants. Of the 
upholders of what may be called the 
domestic theory, for the reason that there 


is nothing in the proposed change in any 
great degree hostile to their views, and of • 
the red-hot emancipators, because, without 
it, no part of the revolution for which 
they long, can ever bo suebo.ssfnlly canied 
out. It IS of no u.se to o])euto women more, 
extended fields for work and for earning, 
money, ,so haig .as large numbers of them 
are deprived of any confrol over their own 
earnings. Until married wouien’.s pro¬ 
perty is protected by the same laws tiiat 
])ru(eet the property of tlio rest of her 
Majesty's subjects, it is idle to talk of Iho 
emancipation of wamien. 

At the present time, a maivied woman, 

•so far as tho ])o.s.sc.ssion of projierty i.s con- 
eernod, is, in tlie eye of tho law, .simply a 
imn-exislent per.son.'igo. At common law 
Iheia; is but one p«!r.son in a matrimonial 
]>artuorship, and tliat person is the husband. 
Under this singular .sy.stem, a wife, on her 
marriage, is supposed to make her husband 
an abfjolute gift <if all her piu-sonal pro¬ 
perty. 1I<! m.ay do what he likes with it, 
and .she has no .sorb of chiitn upon it from 
the moment of tlie marn'age. If she he 
r<)r(nn!i^.o enougli to l)o possessed of real 
estate as a. spinster, it will avail lii.-r little 
in her ehanged eonditien. 'fhe Iiusband 
is entitled to receive the rciuts and profits 
of the wil'e's estates, and to .spend them as 
111 ' pleases. Thore^'.#, obviously, a littlo 
mi,slake in the marriage .serviee soniovvliorc. 

It is, ill f;icl, iho wife wlio einlows her 
Inisbaiul with all her worldly goods. It is j 
true i hat the husband professes to endow j 
the wife, but tliat is niil.hing but a pleasant 1 
lieiion, a nuuTy litllo jest. This irrospon- | 
sihlo power which the rn.aii enjoys over the | 
woman’s property, ajiplies not only to .sueli j 
property us she may have brought with her i 
at her marriage, but to aiiytliiiig and every- ! 
filing she may acquire aftorw'Ui'ds. The ■ 
wife, being a nobody in law, is incapable of 
entering into a contract, she cannot sue or 
be sued, and is, eouseqncutly, quite unable 
legally to earn anyl.hing whatever. If slio ' 
woik for ivages, the wages are her hus¬ 
band's. If she write a book, she has no¬ 
thing to do v^itli tlie proliks. if she paint 
a pietnr?r R'o price of it is not her own. 

• And here is one of tho most fertile sources 
of hardship; here i.s tlie tyranny of man, 
of which wc hoar so much, unmistakable 
fow once. The bad hinsbands, tlicro is no 
doubt, have it all their own way. 

T’ho Courts of Equity have, no doubt, 
provided a certain sort of remedy for some 
of tho evils resulting from this system. A 
I woman may, if she happen to know that 
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the law will a.ssiwt her, guard her properly 
by settlement. But this device is, unfortu¬ 
nately, not anderslood as a rule by per.soris 
out of the higliof ranks of society, and is, 
besides, not to bo adoptc'd witliout legal 
hu’jnalitios of an expensive nature. Atid, 
again, in cases of very .small pro]')erty, or in 
cases of wives of the wagtvearning class, 
the security resulting from a. seltlemont is 
not obtiiinablc. Tlie wifo o6 -what is gene¬ 
rally known iis a working Tuan, although he 
i.s in tnany case.s inerely an idle, di-iiuken 
rascal, is defemteless, ujiless, indeed, her 
husband is good enongli to desert her alfo- 
gether. In this case she reaps a double 
advantage. She gels rid of a rnfllan, who 
as ofieu as nob be.ats as well as robs ner, 
and a prolta-tion order, from a raagistr;i.to 
will .seeuio liei' eai-nings to lier own nsc-. 
But tlio wortblc.ss vagabond wbo dr'e.s no 
work himself, and is eoniinit lo live in idle 
dissipalion on liis wili-’s poor earnings, is. 
as a rule, <iuilo alivo lo llu- pecnliarities of 
the situalion. lleknow.s, no man heller, 
that as long as lie lives nitli hi.s wife, and 
doe.s not beat, her with move than average 
fei’ocily, the law is on his side. ITIs wife’s 
earnings are hi.s, not hers. Jlvtii, iiidi ed, 
if he liv'^e in a state of st jni-dosertion, so to 
sjieak, he has only to re-aiipeav at brief 
intervals to l<ee[i his misi-rable rights alive. 
Fur a protection-oivkir is only issni'd in 
proof of niter nrimisiakable deserlion. 
Again, in many of Ibc'se wretched eases the 
protection-order comes (no laic. 'I'he lii tie 
fund the wile may liave hronght to tlie 
common slock a,t lu'r marriagi! has hecn 
squandered in drink a;nl deiiaueliej’y ; tint 
savings which she may have aeennndated 
by jiainfiil industry ami earn tluring ber 
married life have been swept oil’ to assist 
the flight of the worthhiss .scamp, to whom 
the law give.s the property in them. And 
even if the system of])rotecti(.m-order,s wort' 
extended—oven if a woman could obtain 
from a magistra.lo protection for bor earn¬ 
ings even in case.s where the hu.sband still 
afHicts her with In’s presence—it mtiy be 
doubted whether much good would bo done. 
Tlurro is often, although ^om^ jier.sons 
appear to doubt it, actually a spiiat of deli¬ 
cacy in hard working women, and the' 
parade of domestic grievances in a public 
court, is HU ordeal fi'ora which all women, 
of however humblo astidioii, naturally tfnd 
instinctively shrink. There is but ono 
thing to be done. Married women must 
be given absolute control over their pro¬ 
perty and earnings. 

As this is oiio of t hose cliangcs, important 
indeed in themselves, but ollering none of 


those opportnnitie.s of making fuilitieal 
capital, whicli elevate matters of far less 
real public importance into intere.-ting 
“questions,” it is not snrpri.sing that while 
some ])et)ple have languidly admitted the 
cxistejicc of injustice for year.s, jio reform 
has l)eeii effected. Ner c.an w(! wotidi'j' 
tluit the excellent measure by which "Mr. 
llnssell Gurrioy, tlus Bccorder of London, 
seeks to rc'dress the xvroiigs of mai-ried 
womeii’.s jiroperly, has been hampered and 
impeded in it.s progress for .some time. 
Wlien Ml'. (:inrney’.s bill xvas first iiitivj- 
dnecd, the obstructives clamoured loudly, 
ami not witho^it temporary success. Our 
old friends, the “ fioodgates,” and the 
“ framewnrk of .society,” were on active 
.service on the occasion. All ilu' old hng- 
hears were rubbed iqi iind pamded befm-i! 
a not inattentive House of Comiuoiis. 
nii-o were tlie pictures of xvives living in 
luxury on aequired [irojierly, while tlie 
Jm.sband, xvho bad h.ad reverses, had to g-, 1 
uif as best he. might, with which the opjio- 
neids of reform illustrated Ibeir objeeiious. 
Instead lA' I hat. delightful mntnal tmnlidi'nee, 
(XNhh'h slionhl I'.vist lielweeii liiishainl and 
xvife, said these geidlemen, consider wii.af, 
result will follow Iho jiassing of this bill. 
Mutual jealousy, eom.inual .s([iia,bbles aliont 
money, endless litigation, nmartainly as 
to xvJio should defray the mo.st necessary 
lioiisehold e.xpcii.ses, would be among the 
inevitable eonsequeiiees. Married life W( 'Uld 
henceforth become a, mere imiLter of (.-on- 
tiiiual baigai'iiing, haggling, and, possibly, 
cliea.ling. FiirtUeriiiure, some rjf llirs'eima- 
girndive giaillemen roundly deelared their 
disbelief in tlie existence of any hanlship 
at all, ami argue(.l with Ihe gl'eatest cool¬ 
ness that tliero was no I’eason foi- any 
change in this best ol' all [lo.ssible s\estems, 
and that the Ifdl, far from ir’.uing good, 
would only do harm. Under tlie.se eir- 
eiirnstances the bill was referred to a Select 
(.'oniinittce ol' Iho House, xvhich, after 
taking or'idence, .reported, us was to bo 
^e\J»ceted, in fav'o'ur of tlie measure. e 

Mveiy witness, e.xainincd before this 
Committee had personal knowledge of 
hardships occnri-ing under iho existing 
law, and although tliere is a, certain un- 
avoida.l)lc .similarity about most of the case.s 
cited, it may be well for ns to refer to 
them as illusti-ative of the existence of a 
state of things of xvhieh persons xvho have 
not studied the question have possibly a, 
very inadequate idea. 

One curious case is of a wido w who had 
boon left by her deceased husband wilh a 
sutlicieiit property of some hundreds a 
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year. A iravdlinfr 23cdlar, win; Itati no 
(lunijt stmliod tlio Jan', botlnnighf. liiinscif' 
(hat lie should like this aj^reeahle lilllo 
proiierly. As hu probably dcuibicd Jiis 
powers of fjr.scinat ion, or tliuiig'lit tliah (lie 
wealtliy n idow’s lawyers niighi be unplea¬ 
santly (‘arel'iil of their eliiMit'.s inteji>(s, 
lie adopted the ingenious deviee of niakinir 
the object of his ntorcenary allections in¬ 
toxicated, and ol' iiuiueiiiL^ he?’, when in 
that eondilLori. to beeoniu his Avile. I'Vii’tu- ' 
nafely for tlie nnlapipy woman, lier jiro- 
perly nas piineipally real estate, and a bill 
in (hianeery to (niforee the equilv of her 
I set (nniunit, led to a (niinpromise witli the 
I pedlar. Had thi’ pi-opofty Ix'en in anyother 
I iorin, the liu;d)and in this easi' might have 
jint it iiiliis poeketiind luix'e d(’serie<i hisivihi 
as .soon as he |)leased, leaving her entifi.'ly 
|| wilhoiiti rennaly. Two ea.si's art’epioted by 
I 11 witness wiio had been sc'in’etary to the 
I baw Ameiidmeot' iSoeiely, A\'hen t his ipic'i-- 

j tion was brongld. before it as far back 

j as '.‘.d. In the one ease, a, lady jios.ses,‘fed j 
j (>f properly worth two Ihoii.sand a. yea?', 
j liad been nii'i-ried. either tln'img’li ignoraiK’e 
I or earelessiic.-is, wilboid- setihiae’ds. *lbn*| 
'I husband eonveriefi (ho whole of llii.; pro- 
i| peiiy iuio oioiey, "pent tie ] ii'-.eecLls, aii.l 
j! having gol pi'obably all he ever married 
li the nnl’orl anale lady for, descried her. At 

!j ibe lime this ease was before the btiw' 

I Amemiment iSociety, the poor lady was 
o’ciiing' a- precarious living hy flower- 
makiiiu’, and was, i.f eoiirsi', alway.s lia]>le 
to the leiiii’u of her hnsh.iTid and llio los.i 
of anythiiio' she might he .ahle to save. In 
the second ca.se, Ihe w il'o had hi en a. widow, 

I ,aiid had been left by her tirsi, linsbaiid, a 
wine mrrehae.l. a, eonsith'rahle lunoiiid of 
jirope.rly in sloek, Ac. Deiiig- cnllrely 

io’tu.Taiit of law, .she married ir.-r seeond 

w .0 ^ 

luisbaiid wilimat ihnnghi of settlements, 
j and was horrira’il i,o Jind, aficr it was too 
1 lati', that she had eidirely made away with 
] the intci'csf.s of her cliiidren liy the first 
ji nuirringe. It does not Tippear tlfat. in this 
I case Ihe hciiavionr of the second hitshainl 
was at all had, or that the wife and children 
I sntlered. Jbit thiit was no fault of the 
lj legal stale of nia(.ter.s. A?!o(hcr legal nit-, 
jj ness cites a ease of pecnliar hardship. A 
inarricil woman, wiio was in .service, was 
afliieted will? an idle and dl.ssi]iatod hns- 
j bund. He did not absolutely illt'i’at lier, 
and, ns sfie Avas in .service, could not be 
said to have dcsei’tud her.- ]3nt liis prac¬ 
tice was periodically to swoop down upon 
her ami to carry otf every farthing that 
sbo bad savcil, I’educiiig lier on such occa,- 
siona to utter poverty. It is difiicult to 


ini,;igine a more lienrt-breaki?ig, hopelos.s 
lifi' tlian this poor woina??, who was pe?’- 
fectly iiidnsirious, respi’clable, and careful, 
must have led. Tii such a case as thi.s, the 
law otl'ered her a dirc'ct premium to fall 
into c.'ireliss, tin-iftless liahils. Why foil 
and save, if a woi-thlc.ss seinup such as thi.s 
i.s to reap the advaufage? .And yet she did, 
again and again, .‘iinl thousands like her 
ai’c doing it evei’v day willi .similar I’l’suKs. 
'i'lie evidenee of ihe Itevei’end Sejitimus 
ilaii'-ard. (he rector iif lief hmd (.Irecu, wlio 
has ]U’oh.d)ly as much experienee a?uong 
Avorking people as most, nu’u, spi’aks witli 
no uncertain sound as to (his point. Ho 
liasjcimwn many eases of JiataNhip arising 
from the yiresent slale of the iinv, and cites 
one of singular hrut.dity. A AA'oraan had 
saved a little inoney with a vii’w to he?’ 
eonlnu'in.’iif. The Imshand, beeuining 
aAA'ari' tliat tlie poor cri’ature had a little 
sloi'c somewhei’e, insisted npou it.s produc¬ 
tion, spirit. i(, and lell, her to get through 
her fre.Mhl.i a.i best slie might, d’hat such 
a. moijstrons (iroi’ceiling as iiii:-i should he 
legally j)0 r-iihle is I’l’itself enough to eou- 
d( mu tlio pre.-eni. s’, .-ilem at, onee a?id fo?’ 
evi r. Air. .’fandield, ag.iin, who lia.s la en 
IVoiu 1 igbl. to ten y.-irs the macasiride at 
the Alarvli-b.iae I’oln-o (’oavl, in bimdoii, 
and AA'l'o AVas prevrais^- Ibr.somei iglit years 
and a. Iialf i.i a similrr position in b’verpool, 
may he expected t o Iceiw somi't iiing nhoiit 
iho- rnalier. Narneroiii ease-,'’ rays J\Ir, 
Aliuisiield, “ I'.ave heeji mealloned to mo |,y 
women, whr re a, Avonian h.aving mad.' her- 
,selC a iVo.sli home, eil lior wil.b oi- withi.nt 
lier eliildreii, lias had (lie heme pillag'i d 
and u]i.-;el, hy the hushaiid eomiiig 1 o her 
and faking' po.ssession of tlm w li"le ol her 
properi V, and even di .-.I roying it, in vii'liio 
l^,f hi;, loUijitg.il povicr.” Air. .Maiirlii’Id 
has met, wiih m.aiiy eases of liard-working 
Women svlm e.intiiined ioliveAvdh drunken 
' Im.shamis l.w whom their <’aiadiigs have 
hccu sysii'Uiaiieally s])''nf, a,ud thinks llial, 

I the jirope?’ cnirc f;r tliis iniserahle stale of 
' thing-,s iie.s not in an exietisi.iii of the pro- 
ti’eiion-m (ler .system, but in a ebange in 
till' lawf».vhi%ehy the Avife’s earnings would 
boilers, and liers alone, wiibont its bcing 
nec.’s.sury for her to take ptddic steps to 
secure them. The [lev. 'f. W. Koaa' 1<;, 
rf^ctor of Ho.xioa, adds to the list ol ca.scs 
brought heforc the commiticc. Ho has 
had cnse.s before liis notice wliere the hns- 
ba?id has actually broken open draAvers aiul 
taken a-AAay and sold cbildren’s idotlic.s, 
bought with the Avife's own money. No 
wonder t.he poor women say to Mr. FoavIo, 

I “ what is iho use of a body striving ?” 
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What, indeed! A lady from Belfast gives 
similar evidence, and Mr. Mundella, the 
member for Sheffield, who is a large manu¬ 
facturer in Nottingham, follows on the same 
side. Mr. Mundella employs about two thou¬ 
sand women, and, as fully foj'ty per cent of 
this number are mai’riod, it is not surj^rising 
that lie has plenty of instances of the in¬ 
justice of the present law to adduce. Here 
is Mr, Mundella's answer to the retjucst 
that he would favour the committee with 
his experience on this subject : 

“ 1 will give the committee two instance.s 
which I know at this moment. One is 
that of a woman who married a widower 
having one child; she took that eliild, and 
has been very kind to it, and brought it up. 
She had a good home of her own when 
she married this man, and yet this man has 
persecuted her and neglected her, und his 
drunken conduct has been so bad that slie 
was obliged to take her furniture and go 
away witli his child. That man has taken 
her articles of furnitui’o out of her house 
while .she has been at work, and would 
repeatedly liave sold the whole, hut for t he 
neighboni's interposing some obstacles to 
prevent him from making oil'with all her 
property. 1 know anothci- cast; of an t;x- 
ccUent ivoman, whose husband lias ri;ally 
driven her away ; acting on the principle of 
“killing no murder,'^'o has just stopped 
short of that in his cruel and abominable 
treatment of ber. Slic wont away from 
him, and got a little homo together of her 
own. Five years ago she had a leg.'iey left 
her, I think it was about fifty pounils, and 
the trustees will not pay it to her without 
her husband’s signature, and she dare injt 
tell him, because he would go and di-aw it, 
and spend the whole of it. It would be a 
•great comfort to that woman if sbo coiiltl^ 
have that inoniiy; it would help to set her 
up ill a little way of business, and do her 
a deal of good. I have a nnmher of cases 
of this kind come before mo of women 
who marry early, and wJnm they marry 
they can earn often as much as the man ; 
the men get sometimes into dissipated 
habits, and the women haverto fe^-ep tJie 
family, and on Saturday, when they take 
their earnings home, the men will take the 
earnings, which ought to keep the family, 
away from them, and spend tlicm in di'ink. 
I have known many cases of that kiu3. 
It is very lamentable to see to what an 
extent the earnings of women are often 
dissipated by bad husbands, and they have 
no protection.” 

Evidence such as this coriclusiv(;ly shows 
the existence of a state of things that cries 


aloud for reformation off the face of the 
earth, and Mr, Russell Gurney’s bill, whicli 
was favourably reported on liy the com¬ 
mittee, and has since passed the Ilonsi; of 
Commons, will do the business pretty ef¬ 
fectually. I’liis act places mamed women 
on the same footing, as regards the holding 
of property, as their husbands, and, while it 
gives them all rights to their property and 
secures them in its peaceful enjoyment, 
imposes on them, very properly, all the re¬ 
sponsibilities which attach to otlier citizisis. 
Tims, while a married woman will, f<jr the 
future, retain by law possession of all tlio 
property of wliieb she iiiiiy hav'e been pos- 
ses.sed at the time of lier marriage, :uid of 
all that may afterwards oomo to her, she 
will bo jiable for her own debts. She will 
ho liable to the parish for the maintenance 
other hn.shand if she have mon<;y and he 
have none, and she will lie liable, equ.ally 
with her husband, for the maintenance of 
ber children. She will, in a woial, bo siib- 
jedt to tlu; duties, as well as <'njoy all the 
rights, of ail independent holder of property. 
Provision is made for the summary sett le- 
»'nent of all questions as to the ijwncrship 
of property which may arise between hus¬ 
band and, wife. In the event of a wife 
dying intestate, the ease is to he governed 
by the same rules that obtain in the event 
of a husband’s dying intestate. A.11 con- 
tingeneios apfTcar to Jiave been carel'ully 
j^rovided for, but it would have been well, 
we think, to have added a clause, expressly 
stating that a husband iiiakiiig away with 
any portion of his'wife's property or earn¬ 
ings against her will, sliould be liable to 
the same punishment as falls ufion any 
other thief. Tlie peoidc who will diiefly 
boiietit by the bill belong, as a rule, to tlie 
most ignorant class of the eomniuiiity,.aiid 
are slow to understand anytbiiig^not stated 
very directly and plainly. It is a pity that 
this most important result of tlie act is only 
implied, and not e.loarly laid down as lavv'. 

The onl*/ arguinents of any signiticanco 
ifrged against the adoption of Mr. Gurney’S 
hill have been : iir.stly, the danger of 
causing dissension jn families, and weaken¬ 
ing the proper authority of husb.amls; and, 
secondly, tbe danger of affording b’ frau- 
di'lent couples dangerous facilities for the 
cheating of creditors. But, as to both 
these points, wo have perfectly satisfactory 
evidence from New Tork, Massachusetts, 
and Vermont, in which sta,tes, as well as 
in Upper O.anada, the law giving married 
women the right to hold property. It is 
possible that individual cases of family 
troubles and of successful swindling will 
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arise Tinder the new state of things.' Ho 
system of society that could possibly bo 
devised by man could be altogetlier per¬ 
fect and free from flaiv. Rut it may be 
accepted .ts certain that any ]T 0 ssible dis¬ 
advantages re.sulling from a change in the 
law would bo as nothing in compaiisou with 
the cruel hardships to which many women 
are subjected under the present system. 

What the respectable, prudent, worhing- 
rnen of the country thijik on the subject is 
pretty clearly shown in the evidence of Mr. 
d. Ormerod, chairman of tlio Erpiitalih' 
Pioneer Oo-opcr.ation Society at Rocluhdc. 
This society is composed almost exclusively 
of working-men, and numbers over seven 
thousand members. Many of f.he share¬ 
holders are wouuai, and, under tiu' rule.s of 
th(> society, they conlijiue to hold their 
shares after marriage. The greatest care 
is taken by tbe conimittcie of mn,nagement, 
composed entirelyof workingmen, to soenro 
tbe rights of married women, atid any iiii- 
.anthoi’iscd a|»plication on the jiart fif a, hus- 
h.and tor any monevas belonging ti) liis \^ite 
issf.e.'idily refused. As If) tin; strict, h'gnlity 
of this riiJc, there may he some lUmbt ; but , 
as the (jiK'stion lias never hecn brought into 
court, as against this society, there (•an he 
no doubt tliat it works well ; and tlun-e eau 
bo still le.«s doubt tlial what tlie iiVliistrioiis, 
])rovident working men of Ruelidale do 
volimtorily f >r their wives, the ht/y, .shift¬ 
less idlers of the country' should be bound 
by law to do for theirs. 

d’he first j)oiiit in the woman's chai'ter 
sboiild be ‘‘t.lie JSIarried Woman’, s Pro[ierly 
Rill of Itt/O." Tt is not so attractive and 
.■■iiowy a subject as are voting, and speech- 
nutkitig, and pulilie sbowiiig-otf of .all t be 
usual ridiculous kind ; but the reform lias 
the moT-it of being nsefnl, and the still 
•Treater merit of being quite simple and 


nearer to Mortlands, but at each of these 
the porters were familiar with her face, 
wlK ieas at Scornton she was coniparatively 
unkiKiwn. The darkest and shabbiest 
clothes she could find, and a double veil 
tied over her face, the little money she 
possessed in her purse, a^id an umbrella in 
her h.and—thus was she ecpiipjied. She 
had l,<) pas.s the gatewa 3 ' of the stabh'-^'ard, 
just inside whicli was Oscar's kennel, and, 
at tbe sound of a footstep on tiie graved, 
tlie dog began barking furiously'. Rut, she 
bad only to call to him, and lie was in¬ 
stantly silent, wagging’ iiis long sliaggy 
tail in friendly recognition, as she ap¬ 
proached him. “ Mjf ]K)or Oscar--no! 
poor old boy. I utu not. come l.o uiicliain 
yon. You and 1 shall take no more walks 
together, no more solitary ramble's over 
Inqipy hunting-grounds, (lood-liye. (h'ar old 
dog, who have been such a faithful frie'iidand 
companion to mo; no one will miss mo here 
but j'ou.” She stooped down and kis.scd 
his rough grey bead, and it sc'cmcd almost 
as tliougli O.scar imderstood her na'aniiig. 
ITe yilaoed his two ]>aws upon lu'r shnulders, 
.and wliiiu'd. Itraiid felt more in [larling 
from lu'r dog. 1 believe, than in parting 
from lu'r steji-rnothei". 

She was an cxeellcnt walker; the night 
was fine, the road was good, and she wa.s 
not troubled with nervou.sness. 'fwicewlion 
she heard the holi-uaj^'d tread of country- 
nien iqion the road'she thought it as well 
to stami aside under t.lie shadow of the 
hedge till tliey were ])asscd; but she h.ad 
' small fear of heiiig molested ; her only fe.ar 
was tlial. of being recognised. At the 
station, she had a ([iiarfer ol'an hour, which 
seemed like three, to wait for the train. 
In the waiting-reom there was a. poor 
woman with a baby, and a hag-man witli 
a black leat.lier ease, wbieh lie never let 


pracilieabkk altliongl), jierbaps, in i he eyi'S •oii^ of his hand; and both were .so occu- 


of the rabid woman’s righls fanatics 
its least recommendation. 
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IN THAT STATH OF ITFE. 


cnArra: iv. 

It was a .still, mild flight in February. 

There wore a few stars, and hut for them* bury 
it was (luite dark, when Maud unbolted a 
shle door, and h^t herself ind. upon tfie 
lorraci'. It was then past two o clock, and 
the fionsohohl had been in bed .at, least' an 
hour and a half. Shtj had calculated tliat 
it would take her nearly twti hours to walk 
into SiTornton, whero the train pas.se.d about 
fonr o’clock. There were tw'o stations | c]otbe.s warchonst' 


jiied with thcii’ sejiai'ate ebarges, that tliey 
scarcely looked at the (juiel. woman in the 
corner, with an irnpenetratjle veil on. Slic 
Trailed to lake her ticket till tiro train was 
aelnally alongside the jilatform : she then 
ste]ipe('l, uiio))serv(!d, into an eniply second- 
class compa rlment, and felt t hatshe was safe. 
It w;?¥r soTai’ly when she i-eached Salis- 
that noneVif the shops wei-c open; 
ind the train for Reekworth did not leave 
till ten o’clock. Sbe had a cu]) of citH'co 
a»d a crust of br(.‘ad, and then, acting upon 
the plan she had aivanged, she set out to 
wander about the (piaint old town, Tintil 
she could see the shuti.ers being taken down 
from some “ slop shop,” or ready-mado 
where, she might pro- 
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cure wliufc she required. She threaded the 
still silent sireuLs, lit hy the pale light of 
the winter daybreak, until she came to the 
Close, and found herself standing before 
that perfect old building, the cathedral. 
Presently a decrepit old man inaih; his w.ay 
ncros.s the green, and unloehed a .side- 
door. There was te be an early service, ■ 
and lie was coinc to put all in order; 
Maud followed bim. Hers wa.s iioi- what 
may be called a religions ti'niperaraent. 
Sbo had not found, perhap.s .she had not 
looked fur, much comfort in church ser¬ 
vices; and when she bent lioi- knees eaeli 
morning, it was to confess, indeed, that she 
was unworthy of the least of all God’s 
gifts, but not that she sought for slrength 
to meet tlie tri.als of the day. Those trials 
were not of a kind that most readily lead 
such natures to look for help beyond this 
world. Devastat ing sorrows, great shocks 
of fortune, and the like, may bring even 
the promh'st and least dependent souls to 
turn their oyi'sto “ tbo bills wlienco comotb 
our salvation but tlie irritations of daily 
life rarely kindle a gvi;a( faith. 

She bad decided, in her irnpetnoiis way, 
that this str.angi' and hazardous entei’prise 
waas a light thing for lier to niu'tertaki;; 
and, having .so decided, she had acted witli- 
out doubt or rni.sgiviiig as to her own con¬ 
duct. Hut the f<-vcri,sb excitement under 
which she had been living for the last few 
days had now sornt.w^liat abated ; for the 
first decisive! stop from which tliei'c Avas no 
drawing back was taken; and now afi(!r 
lier night’s journey as she slowly paced the 
sacred aisle, from which tlie shadows AAau’o 
being driven in the strengtlu'ning day¬ 
light, the reaction began; a sense of her 
own solitude, of lier utter friondlessncs.s in 
the world upon which she had chosen to 
cast herself, came over her like a givat 
wave. Surely slic had done well ? Was 
not indcpeiidonce the iioble.st slate atfter 
which any of God's creatures coidd strive ? 
And, on llio other hand, was it not a vile 
thing for any human being, capable of 
earning her own bread, to livts upon t he 
charity of one whom .she despised, and who 
did not conceal his desire to ho rid of the 
incumbran(!e ? Surely it. w^is tjc'jio that 
God helps those w'lio help thcm.selves f And 
then soiiK! desire to ask that help came 
upon her, and, half-unconsciously. she slid 
down upon her knees beside .a pillar, and 
priayed as she had never done licfore. 

“ Come, murn, yon must he a-movin’ on. 
No prayers alloAVod ’oi'C, in tlie liave. 
Reg’Iar prayers, if you Avants ’em, at 
inomin’ service, in a quarter of a hour.” 


^land stai-tod to her feet, and Avith a 
look of indignation at the doorkeeper of 
the House of God, AA’alkcd quickly, away. 
Rut those fcAV minutes left their mark upon 
her tiirongliout. (hat ilaja 

After AA'iindering al)Out (he streets for , 
some time, she ctune to a shop wliich ])ro- j 
vidod all thtit .slu; required. Her black jj 
silk she exchanged for a grey aljiac:! ; her I 
bonnet for one Avhicli htnl no remnant of I 
vouiig-ladyhood about it.; and ii ctirpi^t- 
hag, full of such articles as Avero ahsoluti.dy 
necessary, hut all of the plainest and ii 
coarsest description, AA'as boisieil upon tin; j| 
back of a boy, and carried for her to the jj 
staiiou. 11 

Maud got into an empty second-class: ;| 
but iliis time she Avas not to be alont': just !j 
ti..s the train Avais starting, a llorid ])aient- i| 
poli.sheij mtm of forty, or (liia'eabonts, | 
hu.siled into the carriagi', Avitli two large I, 
ham]>i'vs, and took liis seat n]ioii tlie hetieh i| 
opjiu.sitc ]\t:iud, but not directly In fi-ont ol‘ | 
her, by rctison of Iter earpel-bag, which, 
Iteing on the Iloor beside lier, Ibrmed a j 
bitri’icade. The man, no dnultt, in his own ' 
chiss of life, Avas reckoned eminently Avell- ' 
looking. Tlic'rt! wa.s a good-lunnmired | 
uiiinhking .sedf-satisfaetion in his lace avIucIi | 
told o!' bodily couitint, mental ease, and | 
genei'id social success. The glo.s.sy black- | 
ness of Ills Avhisker.s, which ilejiendi'd low ii 
oA'cr liis Avaistco.at, the oily midniations nf |! 
his hair, the; heady blackno.ss of his e\es, I 
resembled a porl.r:iit done on glazed card- | 
bottl’d Avilb a 1 > R jicncil. Ry the time ii, 
had reached the nose and mouth the (riinl, 
of the pencil had become sotnewliat cotirse 
and blunted, lint the artist litid been etni- 
nently successful in the elothe.i. How I 
hciiutifiilly black and smoitth they ware! |i 
Whtit attention he htid paid to that .“.latin j! 
stock, tra.n.slixeil Avith two jtius conin'cted i 
by a chain, to the glittering walx-li-g.!tavd j. 
and scitls, to the corueliaii i'in|g iqion the 
lingor ! How one felt that., if cxliibii.cd in 
ii shop-Aviiidovv, and ticketttd, ‘‘In this 
style, seven ami sixpe.nci',” the admiration 
of a disci*riiing public would load them to 
go and bo “ done ” likoAvist!! ' 

Maud did not take in all those details at, 
a glance, tind it no more than ;i glaneo 
she gaA’o to her fellow-traveller; then she ^ 
'turned her head, and looked re.solgioly out j 
of AvindoAv. But the train aa'us scarcely in 
motion Avhou he began, Avilh an oily brisk¬ 
ness of A’oice and manner: I 

“ Fine morning for the time of year, 
miss ?” 

“ Tes.” 

“ Going iiir on the rail? What station?” 
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“ Baoicwovtli.” 

“ HcaUy V ! TLiit’s curious now. 

I don't know your lace. You're a Btrtiut^ev 
in tlu'se parts, (‘li 

“ Yt's, 1 ani,” said Ylaiid, shortly ; she 
did not limey this interrogatory, and Jookeil 
out ot window a'^aiii. 

*■ J. know luosL <»1 the fact's ahoiit, ]>ec;k- 
wOi’th. A |)iinse ; then, seeing that tliis 
drew lorih no repl\, he aLlded, with a. e:i]i- 
iivatitig- smile, ‘’And yours is too 'aiid- 
some a one lo l>e forgot.” 

tSlie iurned roiiiui, and look.nl al. him 
steaddy, withoui a word. N<it!dng daunted, 
he eoutimii'd, witli a laugh ; 

*■ Ko olh'Uee, r 'ojie. It. ain't tin 


fnvd. 

lime, y.'ii ve heentolil si<, i’m '■•lire, (.hiiuv,' 
out t-o service, cl) r" 

Ihi.s time JNliiiid only noddl'd Jier head— 
and it was lialf out ol’ window. JIow she 
wi.sliei] lii'i- .short journey at fm end ! h.'h(' 

jmin’s familiarity was vi'ry olfeiisivv-, mid j lioiisi 


the guarii hlew his whistle, t Vic Iraiu moved 
oil, and Ylaud found herself sttiudiug aVoiic, 
unheeded, with her hag la'sldc her, both 
poi'tei's being in attendance upon the 
hampei’s and their owner. Site walked 
u]) lo a little man with Ins hatiiLs in his 
jioekef.s, whom .she had seen talking with 
lu'f fellow-lraveller a moment, bi't'ore, ;iud 
whom siie rightly gues.sed vyus the statioii- 
i master : 

; “In whii’h diivelloii is I’eekworth House? 
i fan I. get, any one lo earry mv hag ?” 
j " l.s ii, ilie i)ig house \i‘n wa.nt ? I\Ir,s. 
j f artaret. .s f \\ liy there's Air. JJajiper just 
j noimv up ill tile (log-earl.'’ 

: “ Who is Air. Dapper? JJot that 

I mail-’’ 

■■ J lufe. with till' iiamiiers, at, ihe g'ale. 

1 li*s AI rs. f ; 0 'l-:ive!'.i hutlor. Hello! .lem, 
Noulell Air. Dapper tl'al litis hei’e young 
woman and her liag i,; going up lo the 


little eoimadeiiee: 


,iiie maile up her mind l.luiii tdie AVould 
aji.swer no niore of his (pie.stions. 

“ Who are you going to Sqiiire Drii'nhy. 
or the Uee!(ir\' 'r .Doth close to ns-'*raii 
tell von ail ahout. 'em." Still no repiv. 

fall ininnti' S jiause. ’I’heh I lie .same 
mellillliou.s aeeelit.s: “ ISo eau.se lo 
rusli, mv di.ar, heeau.se 1 . called yon ’and- 
si line. We shall I )(' neig'hhuinv- and may 
ns well makii i'riends —-eh ? Allow me to 
oifei- \(iu a, orange'r ’ 

lie |)lnnged Jiis hand into one of ihe j ilu' ear! when siie i^iielied the gale, 
(lampcr.s and jn'oilm’ed the fi’iiit, whirl) lie looked at. hiT with amaniasril smile. 


jield out w ith the sednetivi'air of a. Salon 
templing !‘l\e. She thanked him, dr\iy, 
and .-liooL her head, w it Imut looking at him. 

I’l the kilelieii, or Ihe nnr.sery, i.s itr ’ 
lie pnrsni d. “ I 'ope it ain’t, at the Jtectory, 
that's all -aliey're regiilafly slarved tliere, 
and sucli a .lu.-'S ah uu. broken vieluaks! 
every ciust and S'''-ap used up, they tell 
Ju(». Snell mean ways wouldn t suit v/c.’, 
i!or yoU,*neil)im’, .1 should .say'? Voii loirU 
<l,s il' von’d hill iiseil to good food,•and 
plenty of it : ha, ha ! ’ 

J' iuding, at hist, that.he could get ucilluf 
n word nor a. smile linni his Ia 4 c li'avelling- 
tioinpannm, he madi' iij) hi.s mind lha,t ffln' 
was, as 111'aftei'wtirds c.\pressed il, ha!l- 
savage, and no ways^ised to good society; 
n line g:d, sir, very line, but iio/ gen Ice 1 ; 
scowls at. n eoniplimcnl., and snaps cill your 
jio.se il you ask liei' a civil ipiestioji.’’ An'*^ 
so lie left lii'i- in jn-.-iee. 


It. was a disagreerilili' 

Aland would have given .a great, deal JioL 
to perf'irm that mih' in t,!ii' dog-earl along- 
. ide a Jiiaii against, \i Imm she fi'll. such a 
I'epidsion : hut, l!iei-e was Jio lielp for it. 
What eveus;) could .she give for aA'oiding 
S') (>l)\*oii.s a mode of i)an.,i( ? vVnd would 
it net. lie the lieigld of folly (o cuter upon 
her new e.ireer Iw whal miglil I’easonahly 
he said to he ‘■ giving liei'self iiii's'f” Air. 
i Darii'T tiiid liis hainoers were iilready in 
, - , . . , . , ■ ip. 


all ? 


not, to p.irl. Si I .soon a ft e 
ou’re the new' liKiid, I .s’pose, 


'• So we re 
Da,! ha! Y 

I hat Airs. f. has |l•■(•n ad ver! i,-.ing foi-? 
Stupid of me not lo liave 'guessi'd il, only 
I didn't know lie' right tirticle ’ad heeii 
found yei. ’I'here, selll.- yourself eom- 
foj'tahle- w j'ap my jilaid roaud you. Ntiw, 
Tom, all j'ighi, let go 
in, ain't il f < Hi' w< 

'I'liekell. A\’ell, lo he .aiie! only to think 
of mil- Iravelling together, tind you iicver 
tellim 
'ere's 
Doii’i 
.stable 
out tliei 
wlievm 1 


he)' iiea.d ; the bag's 
go; good-bye. Air. 


nm \nu wa.seonnng to our 'ou.se; 
lie; ioilge-gate—easy, Jmire, easy ! 
boil, now, you'll get liiiel; b) your 
I'a.'l, enmig'H. ’I’hei e's I he Ifeckiry, 
in the trees, d'ye see? 'i'hat’.s 
ide .sui'c yon was going: hut 


ma 


Dm gTad irs us liiai i.-- lo liave the good for- 

iian-” ite coiieluded his sentence with 

an insiintaiing smile, ;ind an exprcs.sivc 
ilourish of liis whip, which exi'ited the marc 


And now tin-portei's called out " Deck- ’more I iian he intended. Dul il. was clear that 
worth the man and hi.s limnpir.s hiist.lcd All'. Dajipei' wai* aceu.stomed to handle the 
out; tliere Avere greetings of a smni-i'e- | ribbons, anil iu' rose .just one liegi'cc above 
.speetful, semi-familiar kind, oli'ereil to him the Ireezing p .liiit of Aland’s esteem, as sVio 
by iiioru thau one persou on the platform; saw how .sl^illiifiy he managed, the hot- 
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tempered m^re^ ■Hrho would have fairlj mn 'ind. ’Ave an opinion of yonr own. Now 
away with avjtesd expert driver. to Mrs. Rouse, on the contrary, you mu.sl 

“ And noV. you know my name—what’s knock under in everything. '. That’^ why 

she sends all the maids paekir4f*rrthcy don’t 


yours P” he asked. 

» Hind.” 

“ Qh; Miss ’ind? Well, you see, I 
wasn’t so far wrong in calling you a clear — 

Ha !■ ha! excuse me—no oAToncc. It’s only 
jny way—you’ll get accustomed to mo in 
tirne t ’opo. . . It’s curious, now, my going 

into Salisbury this morning, I wlio don’t true that “ having opinions of one’s own ” 
go, not once in_ six months. But fish and was .so essential in any relations with Mrs. 
things was wanted in a ’urry, for company Cartaret, certainly Maud felt herself to he- 


I paekitiifArrthin 

knock under enough. Miss ’ind; There's 
bin ever so many of ’em in my time, and 
none of ’em stay six months.” 

This was not very reassuring; but the. 
man’s irnpudonco made Maud attach but 
little weight to his words; and if it w.as 


corno unexpected—some of Mr. Lowndes’s 
friends—and no time to get ’em from Lou¬ 
don, so Mrs. Cartaret and me tirranged last 
night that I was to go in by the first train 
—which I’m not fond of getting up qvdte 
so early, to tell you the truth—ha ! ha !” 

“ Who is Mr. Lowndes ?” asked Maud, 
for the sake of saying something. 

“ Mrs. Cartaret’s only son—Mr. Lowndes 


eminently fitted, in this resjioct, for the 
position. The prospect, however, of having 
to live in close association with tin.' ]n'o- 
pounder of these theories, whose vulgar 
familiarity made the girl’s blood tingle, 
Avas so distasteful to her that it. sca-iously 
crossed her mind whether she should ask 
to be put down in the park, and make her 
way back to the station, with her bate- But 


Cartaret —n fine, wild young gentleman she felt it wfiuld bo we.ak to be thus tui'iusi 

aside from her purpo.so at tlu' very outset. 
ACt^r all, anything coTild he home Ibr ;i 
day; and her ordeal might last, no longer: 
Mrs. Cart;\rot would probably fittd lier 
waiding, or if she did not, assuredly klrs. 
Rouse w'ould, and dismiss lier even nH.iie 
summarily tliau her predecessors. 

The ])ark was quite flat, with litllo trees, 
like children’s toys, stuck about it ; :iik{ 
just as Mr. I).'ip))er ceased .speaking-, a 


—runs dovm ’ere promiscuous, bringing 
company with ’im, without ever Avrifing 
a word before ’and—^^pist like ’im ! . . but 
elie don’t mind, ble.ss you ! ,S/^c: wouldn’t 

mind if ’c was to bi ing the ’ole ’cmsc,guards 
down with iiira—though she’s ;>. queer 
woman, and ’as her tanlrnms, betimes . . . 
’Tm and ’er ’as finehlows-up noAV and then, 
but she just Avorships ’im, and lets ’im do 
mostly what ’e likes;^an(l ’e knows all 'er 
little fads, and ’ow to smnago ’er. .She’s 
*alf French, you see, and foreignor.s ’utv 
queer ways. I’ll put you uja to a Avrinkle, 
Miss ’ind. Don’t you give way to ’or- in 
everything, or you won’t bo able to call 
your life yonr own. You try and get round 
Mrs. Rouse. That'n tlio Aveman. Sbo’.s 
awful jealous of the neAV maids at fust. 
Don’t you let butter melt in yonr month 
when you’re talking to ’cr. Bnt yon stick 
■up to Mrs. Cartaret. She likes to belie:ve 
that ebc orders everything—but—Ijor’ bless 
you, slic’d never get on without Ji. little 


turn ill the earriage-diivc brought them 
within sight of a party of s]>ortsmeii, Avit.li 
gamckeopcr.s, dogs, and bcater.s, approaidi- 
ing from the house. 

” That’s Mr. LoAvndcs,” saiil Daiqier, 
“and Lord Keiiehester, and Mr. Boliei'l Mar- 
hury.” Maud could just see iliat tlici'i.' A\ere 
three young men; one tall, in a Jshn-folk 
blouse, Avith leather gaiters, and one very 
short and fair, as the dog-cart Avhi.'iked 
cxiund the corner to the right towards the 
stables, the mare, in iier impetuosity, 
nearly capsizing them; and the shrixbbeiy 


wholesome contradiction. ‘Dapper,’ says hid the sporbsmen from her sight. She Avas 

_.Y _ J 1 _ 1 • ^ # •iv .■% . V ». i 1 1 T 'j Tj __ 1 1 1 . . 1 -. • 1 


she to me last night, ‘ we’ll have that wlin e 
Dresden service at dinner,’says she. 1 hoAV, 
and say nothing, and put on the old Indijin. 
‘Dapper, ’ow’s this?’ says she, ‘I told 
you the white Dresden.’ So fhen^' says, 
says I, ‘ Begging your pardon, ma’am, 1 
found the white looked too cold for the 
-season. Does very well in the summer, 
i.- jma’am; but with your good taste you. 
;;.^ouldn’t ’avo liked it now—you wouldn’t, 
^^^ecd.’ That’s ’ow I manage ’er, Miss 

.^'y — - _ __ 


thankful foj- it. It woAild haAO been into¬ 
lerable to her to run the gauntlet of thes( # 
young men’s observations on her first, 
aivival, seated on a dog-eart beside Lbo 
seductive Mr. DapptS* 1 
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